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Abt.  L— JULIAN  THE   APOSTATE. 

By  Fbilip  Sghajt,  D.D^  Proh  in  TheoL  Seminaiy,  Heroenborg,  Pa. 

The  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate  is  a  brief  bnt  most  inter- 
esting and  instractiv^e  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Soman 
Empire  and  of  the  ancient  Church.  It  was  a  systematic  and 
vigorous  efibrt  to  dethrone  Christianity  and  to  restore  Pagan- 
ism to  its  former  supremacy.  But  in  its  entire  failure  it  fur* 
nished  an  irresistible  proof  that  Christianity  had  accomplished 
a  complete  intellectual  and  moral  victory  over  the  religion  of 
Greece  and  Home. 

Julian,  a  nephew  of  Constantino  the  Great,  was  bom  in  331, 
and  educated  in  the  Arian  court-Christianity  of  his  despotic 
and  suspicious  cousin  Constantiusi  He  was  even  intended  for 
the  priesthood  against  his  secret  wish  and  will,  and  ordained  a 
reader  of  the  Scriptures  in  public  worship.  But  the  despotic 
and  mechanical  force- work  of  a  repulsively  austere  and  vio- 
lently polemic  type  of  Christianity  roused  the  vigorous  and 
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independent  spirit  of  the  highly  gifted  youth  to  rebellion,  and 
drove  him  over  to  Paganism  which,  although  deprived  of  its 
former  vitality  and  power,  was  by  no  means  extinct,  and  by 
its  literature  continued  to  exert  its  influence  upon  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  The  pseudo-Christianity  of  Oonstantius,  the 
persecutor  of  the  heathen  and  of  the  orthodox  Christians,  pro- 
duced by  way  of  natural  reaction  the  anti-Christianity  of  Ju- 
lian ;  and  the  latter^  was  a  well-deserved  punishment  of  the 
former.  A  similar  example  history  furnishes  us  at  a  more 
recent  period,  in  the  case  of  Frederick  the  Great,  whose  infi- 
delity must  be  explained  to  a  great  extent  from  the  forced 
character  of  his  injudicious  Christian  training. 

With  enthusiasm  and  untiring  diligence  the  young  Boman 
prince  secretly  read  Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Neo- 
Platonists.  The  partial  prohibition  of  such  reading  gave  it 
double  zest.  He  secretly  obtained  the  lectures  of  the  cele- 
brated rhetorician,  Libanius,  afterwards  his  eulogist,  whose 
productions,  however,  represent  the  degeneracy  of  the  heathen 
literatiire  in  that  day,  covering  emptiness  with  ^  pompous  and 
tawdry  style,  attractive  only  to  a  vitiated  taste.  He  became 
acquainted  by  degrees  with  the  most  eminent  representatives 
of  heathenism,  particularly  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophers,  rhe- 
toricians, and  priests,  like  Libanius,  iEdesius,  Maximus,  and 
Chrysanthius.  These  confirme<i  him  in  his  superstitions  by 
sophistries  and  sorceries  of  every  kind.  He  gradually  became 
the  secret  head  of  the  heathen  party.  Through  the  favor  and 
mediation  of  the  empress  Eusebia^  he  visited  for  some  months 
the  schools  of  Athens  (a.d.  355),  where  he  was  initiated  in 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  thus  completed  his  transition  to 
the  Grecian  idolatry. 

This  heathenism,  however,  was  not  a  simple,  spontaneous 
growth;  it  was  all  an  artificial  and  morbid  production.  It 
was  the  heathenism  of  the  Neo-Platonic,  pantheistic  eclecti- 
cism, a  strange  mixture  of  philosophy,  poesy,  and  superstition, 
and,  in  Julian  at  least,  in  great  part  an  imitation  or  caricature 
of  Christianity.  It  sought  to  spiritualize  and  revive  the  old 
mythology  by  uniting  with  it  oriental  theosophemes  and  a  few 
Christian  ideas ;  taught  a  higher,  abstract  unity  above  the  mul- 
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tiplicity  of  the  national  gods,  genii,  heroes,  and  natural  pow- 
ers ;  believed  in  immediate  commnnications  and  revelations  of 
the  gods  through  dreams,  visions,  oracles,  entrails  of  sacrifices, 
prodigies  ;  and  stood  in  league  with  all  kinds  of  magical  and 
thenrgic  arts.  Julian  himself,  with  all  his  philosophical  intel- 
ligence,  credited  the  most  insipid  legends  of  the  gods,  or  gave 
them  a  deeper,  mystic  meaning  hj  the  most  arbitrary  allego* 
rical  interpretation.  He  was  in  intimate  personal  intercourse 
with  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Hercules,  who  paid  their  noc- 
turnal visits  to  his  heated  fancy,  and  assured  him  of  their 
special  protection.  And  he  practised  the  art  of  divination  as 
a  master.*  Among  the  various  divinities  he  worshipped  with 
pecuKar  devotion  the  great  King  Helios,  or  the  god  of  the  sun, 
whose  servant  he  called  himself,  and  whose  etherial  light  at- 
tracted him  already  in  tender  childhood  with  magic  force.  He 
regards  him  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  from  which  light, 
life  and  salvation  proceed  to  all  creatures.t  In  this  view 
of  a  supreme  divinity  he  made  an  approach  to  the  Christian 
monotheism,  but  substituted  an  airy  myth  ^nd  pantheistic 
fancy  for  the  only  true  and  living  God  and  the  personal  histor* 
ical  Christ 

His  moral  character  corresponds  with  the  preposterous  na- 
ture of  this  system.  With  all  his  brilliant  talents  and  stoical 
virtues,  he  wanted  the  genuine  simplicity  find  naturalness, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  true  greatness  of  mind  and 
character.  As  his  worship  of  Helios  was  a  shadowy  reflection 
of  the  Christian  monotheism,  and  so  far  an  involuntary  tri- 
bute to  the  religion  he  opposed,  so  in  his  artificial  and  ostenta- 
tious  asceticism  we  can  only  see  a  caricature  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal monasticism  of  the  age  which  he  so  deeply  despised  for  its 
humility  and  spirituality.  He  was  full  of  affectation,  vanity, 
sophistry,  loquacity,  and  a  master  in  the  art  of  dissimulation. 
Every  thing  he  said  or  wrote  was  studied  and  calculated  for 

*  Libanius  eajs  of  him,  Epit.  {>.  682 :  .  .  fiavriov  re  rote  dqtorotf  X9^f^^'^^* 
airroc  re  dv  oidofiov  kv  ry  rix^y  Sevre^,  Ammianus  UaroellinuB  calls  him, 
Xjlv,  4,  praesagionim  sciscitationi  nimiae  deditos,  supentitiosafl  magis  quam  sac- 
romm  legitimos  obseirator.    Gomp.  Sozom.  Y»  2. 

f  Comp.  his  fourth  Oratio,  which  la  devoted  to  the  praise  of  Helios. 
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effect.  Instead  of  discerning  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  current  of  true  progress,  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  a  party  of  no  vigor  or  promise,  and  thus  fell 
into  a  false  and  untenable  position,  at  variance  with  the  mis- 
sion of  a  ruler.  Great  minds,  indeed,  are  always  more  or  less 
at  war  with  their  age,  as  we  may  see  in  the  reformers,  in  the 
apostles^  nay,  in  Christ  himself.  But  their  antagonism  pro- 
ceeds from  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  real  wants  and  a  sincere 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  age ;  it  is  all  progressive 
and  reformatory,  and  at  last  carries  the  deeper  spirit  of  the  age 
with  itself,  and  raises  it  to  a  higherlevel.  The  antagonism  of 
Julian,  starting  with  a  radical  misconception  of  the  tendency 
of  history  and  animated  by  selfish  ambition,  was  one  of  retro- 
gression and  reaction,  in  addition,  was  devoted  to  a  bad  cause. 
He  had  all  the  faults,  and  therefore  deserved  the  tragic  £ate 
of  a  fanatical  reactionist. 

His  apostasy  from  Christianity,  to  which  he  was  probably 
never  at  heart  committed,  Julian  himself  dates  as  early  as  his 
twentieth  year,*  a.d.  351.  But  while  Constantius  lived,  he 
concealed  his  pagan  sympathies  with  consummate  hypocrisy, 
publicly  observed  Christian  ceremonies,  while  secretly  sacrifi- 
cing to  Jupiter  and  Helios,  kept  the  feast  of  Epiphany  in  the 
church  at  Vienne  as  late  as  January,  361,  anji  praised  the  Em- 
peror in  the  most  extravagant  style,  though  he  thoroughly 
hated  him,  and  after  his  death  all  the  more  bitterly  mocked 
him.*  For  ten  years  he  kept  the  mask.  After  December, 
355,  the  student  of  books  astonished  the  world  with  brilliant 
military  and  executive  powers  as  Csesar  in  Gaul,  which  was  at 
that  time  severely  threatened  by  the  German  barbarians ;  he 
won  the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  soldiers,  and  received  from 
them  the  dignity  of  Augustus'.  Then  he  raised  the  standard 
of  rebellion  against  his  suspicious  and  envious  imperial  cousin 
and  brother-in-law,  and  in  361  openly  deblared  himself  a  friend 

m 

*  Comp.  JuL  Orat  I,  in  Oonstantii  Laudes ;  Epist  ad  Athenienses^  p.  270;  Cad- 
sares,  p.  335  sq.  Even  heathen  authors  conoede  his  dissimulation ;  as  Ammianus 
Marc.  XXI,  2,  comp.  XXII,  5,  and  Libanius,  who  excuses  him  with  the  plea  of  re- 
gard to  his  security,  0pp.  p.  328,  ed.  Beiske. 
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of  the  gods.  By  the  sudden  death  of  Constantins  in  the  same 
year,  he  became  sole  head  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  De- 
cember, as  the  only  remaining  heir  of  the  honse  of  Constan- 
tins,*  made  his  entry  into  Constantinople  amidst  universal  ap* 
planse,  and  rejoicing  over  escape  from  civil  war. 

He  immediately  gave  himself,  with  the  ntmost  zeal,  to  the 
duties  of  his  high  station,  unweariedly  active  as  prince,  gen- 
eral, judge,  orator,  high-priest,  correspondent,  and  author.  Ho 
sought  to  unite  the  fame  of  an  Alexander,  a  Marcus  Aurelius, 
a  Plato,  and  a  Diogenes,  in  himself.  His  only  recreation  was 
a  change  of  labor.  He  would  use  at  once  his  hand  in  writing, 
his  ear  in  hearing,  and  his  voice  in  speaking.  He  considered 
his  whole  time  due  to  his  empire  and  the  culfure  of  his  own 
mind.  In  the  eighteen  short  months  of  his  reign  (Dec.  361- 
Jnne,  363),  he  made  the  plans  of  a  life-long  administration  and 
composed  most  of  his  literary  works.  He  practised  the  strictest 
economy  in  public  affairs,  banished  all  useless  luxury  from 
his  court,  and  dismissed  with  one  decree  whole  hosts  of  bar- 
bars,  cup-bearers,  cooks,  masters  of  ceremonies,  and  other  su- 
perfluous officers,  with  whom  the  palace  swarmed ;  but  sur- 
rounded himself  instead  with  equally  useless  pagan  mystics, 
sophists,  jugglers,  theurgists,  soothsayers,  babblers,  and  scof- 
fers, who  now  streamed  from  all  quarters  to  the  court  In 
striking  contrast  with  his  predecessors,  he  maintained  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  philosopher  and  an  ascetic  in  his  manner  of  life, 
and  gratified  his  pride  and  vanity  with  contempt  of  the  pomp 
and  pleasures  of  the  imperial  purple.  He  lived  chiefly  on 
vegetable  diet,  abstaining  now  from  this  food,  now  from  that, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  god  or  goddess,  to  whom  the  day 
was  consecrated.  He  wore  common  clothing,  usually  slept  on 
the  floor,  let  his  beard  and  nails  grow,  and,  like  the  strict 
anchorites  of  Egypt,  neglected  the  laws  of  decency  and  clean- 
liness.-t" 

*  His  older  brother,  CkUlaa^  for  eome  time  emperor  at  Antioch,  had  already  been 
JQstly  deposed  by  Constaatius  in'  354,  and  beheadedi  for  his  entire  incapacity  and 
his  merciless  cruelty. 

f  In  the  Misogogon,  his  witty  apology  to  the  refined  Antiochiaos  for  his  phUoso- 
phioal  beard,  p.  238  sq.,  he  boasts  of  this  cynic  coarseness,  and  describes,  with 
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This  cynic  eccentricity  and  vain  ostentation  certainly  spoiled 
bis  reputation  for  simplicity  and  self-denial,  and  made  bim 
ridiculous.  It  evinced,  also,  not  so  much  the  boldness  and 
wisdom  of  a  reformer,  as  the  pedantry  and  folly  of  a  reaction- 
ist. In  military  and  executive  talent  he  was  not  inferior  to 
Constantine ;  while  in  mind  and  literary  culture  he  far  excelled 
bim,  as  well  as  in  energy  and  moral  self-control ;  and,  doubt- 
less to  his  own  credit,  he  closed  bis  public  'career  at  the  age 
at  which  his  uncle's  began ;  but  he  entirely  lacked  the  clear 
and  sound  common  sense  of  his  great  predecessor,  and  that 
practical  statesmanship,  which  discerns  the  wants  of  the  age, 
and  acts  according  to  them.  His  greatest  fault,  as  a  ri^er,  was 
his  utterly  false  position  towards  the  paramount  question  of  his 
time,  that  of  religion.  This  was  the  cause  of  that  complete 
failure,  which  made  his  reign  as  trackless  as  a  meteor. 

The  niling  passion  of  Julian,  and  the  soul  of  his  short  but 
most  active,  remarkable,  and  in  its  negative  results  instructive 
reign,  was  fanatical  love  of  the  pagan  religion  and  bitter  ha- 
tred of  the  Christian,  at  a  time  when  the  former  had  already 
forever  given  up  to  the  latter  the  reins  of  government  in  the 
world.  He  considered  it  the  great  mission  of  his  life  to  restore 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  to  reduce  the  religion  of  Jesus 
first  to  a  contemptible  sect,  and  at  last,  if  possible,  to  utter  ex- 
tinction from  the  earth.  To  this  he  believed  himself  called  by 
the  gods  themselves,  and  in  this  faith  he  was  confirmed  by  the- 
urgic  arts,  visions,  and  dreams.    To  this  end  all  the  means, 

great  complacencj,  his  long  nails,  his  ink-stained  hands,  his  rough,  uncombed  beard 
inhabited  (horribile  dictu)  by  certain  ^ripta.  It  should  not  be  foi^gotten,  however, 
that  contemporary  writers  give  him  the  credit  of  a  strict  chastity,  which  raises  him 
&r  above  most  heathen  princes,  and  which  furnishes  another  proof  to  the  involun- 
tary influence  of  Christian  asceticism  upon  his  life.  Libanius  asserts  in  his  pane- 
gyric, that  Julian,  before  his  brief  married  life  and  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  a 
sister  of  Oonstantius,  never  knew  a  woman;  and  Mamertinus  calls  his  lectulus, 
''  Yestalium  toris  purior."  Add  to  this  the  testimony  of  the  honest  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  and  the  silence  of  Christian  antagonists.  Comp.  Gibbon,  c.  XXII,  note, 
50 ;  and  Carwithen  and  Lyall :  History  <^  the  Christian  Church,  etc.  p.  64.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Christians  accused  him  of  all  sorts  of  secret  crimes;  for  instance, 
the  butchering  of  boys  and  girls  (Gregor.  Drat  III.,  p.  91,  and  Theodor.  III.,  26, 
27),  which  was  probably  an  unfounded  inference  from  his  &natical  zeal  fbr  bloody 
sacrifices  and  divinations. 
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which  talent,  zeal,  and  power  coald  command,  were  applied ; 
and  the  failure  must  be  attributed  solely  to  the  intrinsic  foUj 
and  impracticability  of  the  end  itself. 

1.  To  look  at  the  positive  side  of  his  plan,  the  restoration  and 
reformation  of  heathenism : 

He  reinstated  in  its  ancient  splendor  the  worship  of  the  gods 
at  the  public  expense ;  called  forth  hosts  of  priests  from  con- 
cealment, conferred  upon  them  all  their  former  privileges,  and 
showed  them  every  honor ;  enjoined  upon  the  soldiers  and  civil 
officers  attendance  at  the  forsaken  temples  and  altars ;  forgot 
no  god  nor  goddess,  though  himself  specially  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  or  the  Sun ;  and  notwithstanding  his  par- 
simony in  other  respects,  caused  the  rarest  birds  and  whole 
herds  of  bulls  and  lambs  to  be  sacrificed,  until  the  continuance 
of  the  species  became  a  subject  of  concern.*  He  removed  the 
cross  and  the  monogram  of  Christ  from  the  coins  and  stand- 
ards, and  replaced  the  former  pagan  symbols.  He  surrounded 
the  statues  and  portraits  of  the  emperors  with  the  signs  of  idol- 
atry, that  every  one  might  be  compelled  to  bow  before  the 
gods,  who  would  pay  the  emperors  due  respect  He  advocated 
images  of  the  gods  on  the  same  grounds,  on  which  afterwards 
the  Christian  iconolaters  defended  the  images  of  the  saints.  If 
you  love  the  emperor,  if  you  love  your  father,  says  he,  you 
hke  to  see  his  portrait ;  so  the  friend  of  the  gods  loves  to  look 
upon  their  images,  by  which  he  is  pervaded  with  reverence  for 
the  invisible  gods,  who  are  looking  down  upon  him. 

Juliap  himself  led  the  way  by  a  complete  example.  He 
displayed  on  every  occasion  the  utmost  zeal  for  the  heathen 
religion,  and  performed  with  the  most  scrupulous  devotion  the 
offices  of  a  pontifex  maximus,  which  had  been  altogether  neg- 
lected, although  not  formally  abolished,  under  his  two  prede- 
cessors. Every  morning  and  evening  he  sacrificed  to  the  ris- 
ing and  setting  sun,  or  the  supreme  light-god ;  every  night,  to 
the  moon  and  the  stars ;  every  day,  to  some  other  divinity. 
He  prostrated  himself  devoutly  before  the  altara  and  the  ima- 

*  Ammianiu  Marc,  XX7,  4  .  .  .  .  iimameraa  sine  parsiinoniA  peoudes  mao- 
tans  at  sestimaretur,  si  rerertisset  de  Parthi%  boves  jam  defiituros. 
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gee,  not  allowing  the  most  violent  storm  to  prevent  him.  Sev- 
eral times  in  a  day,  surrounded  by  priests  and  dancing  women, 
he  sacrificed  a  hundred  bulls,  himself  furtiishing  the  wood  and 
kindling  the  flames.  He  used  the  knife  himself,  and,  as  harus- 
pex,  searched  with  his  own  hand  the  secrets  of  the  future  in  the 
reeking  entrails. 

But  his  zeal  found  no  echo,  and  only  made  him  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  cultivated  heathen  themselves.  He  condplains 
repeatedly  of  the  indifference  of  his  party,  and  accuses  one  of 
his  priests  of  a  secret  league  with  Christian  bishops.'  The 
spectators  at  his  sacrifices  came  not  from  devotion,  but  from 
curiosity,  and  grieved  the  devout  emperor  by  their  rounds  of 
applause,  as  if  he  were  simply  a  theatrical  actor  of  religion. 
Often  there  were  no  spectators  at  all.  When  he  endeavored  to 
restore  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Daphneus  in  the  famous  cypress 
grove  at  Antioch,  and  arranged  for  a  magnificent  procession, 
with  libation,  dances,  and  incense,  he  found  in  the  temple  one 
solitary  old  priest,  and  this  priest  ominously  offered  in  sacri- 
fice— a  goose.* 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Julian  sought  to  renovate  and 
transform  heathenism  by  incorporating  with  it  the  morals  of 
Christianity  j  vainly  thinking  thus  to  bring  it  back  to  its  origi- 
nal purity.  In  this  he  himself  unwittingly  and  unwillingly 
bore  witness  to  the  poverty  of  the  heathen  religion,  and  paid 
the  highest  tribute  to  the  Christian ;  and  the  Christians  for 
this  reason  not  inaptly  called  him  an  "  ape  of  Christianity." 

In  the  first  place  he  proposed  to  improve  the  irreclaimable 

*  Misopog.  p.  362  sq.,  where  Julian  himself  relates  this  ludicrous  scene,  and 
Tents  his  anger  at  the  Antiochians  for  squandering  the  rich  incomes  of  the  temple 
upon  Christianity  and  worldly  pleasures.  Dr.  Baur,  1.  c.  p.  It,  justly  remarks  on 
Julian's  zeal  for  idolatry :  ''  Seine  ganze  personliche  Erscheinutig,  der  Mangel  an 
innerer  Haltung  in  seinem  Benehmen  gegen  Heiden  imd  Christen,  die  stete  IJn- 
ruhe  und  sshwarmerische  Aufregung,  in  welcher  er  sich  befand,  wenn  er  ^on  Tem- 
pel  zu  Tempel  eilte,  auf  alien  Altaren  opferte  und  nichts  unversucht  liess,  um  den 
heidnischen  Cultus^  dessen  hochstes  Yorbild  er  selbst  als  Pontifex  maximus  sein 
sollte,  in  seinem  voUeii  Glanz  und  Greprange,  mit  alien  seinen  Oeremonien  und  Mys- 
terien  wiederherzustellen,  maoht  einen  Eindruck  der  es  kaum  yerkennen  lasst 
wie  wenig  er  sich  selbst  das  Unnatiirlicbe  und  Erfolglose  eines  solchen  Strebens 
verbergen  konnke." 
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priesthood  after  the  model  of  the  Ohristian  clergy.  The 
priests,  as  true  mediators  between  the  gods  and  men,  should  be 
constantly  in  the  temples,  should  occupy  themselves  with  holy 
things,  should  sfudy  no  immoral  or  skeptical  books  of  the 
school  of  Epicurus  and  Pyrrho,  but  the  works  of  Homer,  Py- 
thagoras, Plato,  Chrysippus,  Zeno ;  they  should  visit  no  tav- 
erns nor  theatres,  should  pursue  no  dishonorable  trade,  should 
give  alms,  practise  hospitality,  live  in  strict  chastity  and  tem- 
perance, wear  simple  clothing,  but  in  their  oflBcial  functions 
always  appear  in  the  costliest  garments  and  most  imposing 
dignity.  Then,  he  borrowed  from  the  constitution  and  worship 
of  the  church  a  hierarchical  system  of  orders  and  a  sort  of 
penitential  discipline,  with  excommunication,  absolution,  and 
restoration,  besides  a  fixed  ritual  embracing  didactic  and  mu- 
sical elements.  Mitred  priests  in  purple  were  to  edity  the  peo- 
ple regularly  with  sermons;  that  is,  with  allegorical  expo- 
sitions and  practical  applications  of  absurd  and  immoral 
mythological  stories.  Every  temple  was  to  have  a  well-ar- 
ranged choir,  and  the  congregation  its  responses.  And  finally, 
Julian  established  in  different  provinces  monasteries,  nunne- 
ries, and  hospitals  for  the  sick,  for  orphans,  and  for  foreigners 
without  distinction  of  religion,  appropriated  to  them  consider- 
able sums  from  the  public  treasury,  and  at  the  same  time, 
though  fruitlessly,  invited  voluntary  contributions.  He  made 
the  noteworthy  concession,  that  the  heathen  did  not  help 
even  their  own  brethren  in  faith ;  while  the  Jews  never 
begged,  and  "  the  godless  Galileans,"  as  he  malignantly  styles 
the  Christians,  supplied  not  only  their  own,  but  even  the 
heathen  poor,  and  thus  aided  the  worst  of  causes  by  a  good 
life. 

But  of  course  all  these  attempts  to  regenerate  heathenism 
•by  foreign  elements  were  utterly  futile.  They  were  like  gal- 
vanizing a  decaying  corpse,  or  grafting  fresh  scions  on  a  dead 
trunk,  or  sowing  good  seed  on  a  rock,  or  pouring  new  wine 
into  old  bottles,  bursting  the  bottles  and  wasting  the  wine. 

2.  The  negative  side  of  Julian's  plan  was  the  suppression  and 
final  extinction  of  Christianity. 

In  this  he  proceeded  with  extraordinary  sagacity.    He  ab- 
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stained  from  bloodj  persecation,  because  he  would  not  forego 
the  credit  of  philosophical  toleration,  nor  give  the  chnrch  the 
credit  of  a  new  martyrdom.  A  history  of  three  centuries  also 
had  proved  that  violent  measnree  were  fruMesa.  According 
to  Libanins  it  was  a  principle  with  him,  that  fire  and  sword 
cannot  change  a  man's  faith,  and  that  persecution  only  begets 
hypocrites  and  martyrs.  Finally,  he  doubtless  perceived,  that 
the  Christians  were  too  numerous  to  be  assailed  by  a  general 
persecution  without  danger  of  a  bloody  civil  war.  Hence  he 
oppressed  the  church  "  gently,"  *  under  show  of  equity  and 
universal  toleration.  He  persecuted  not  so  much  the  Christians, 
as  Christianity,  by  endeavoring  to  draw  off  its  confessors.  He 
thought  he  could  obtain  this  result  of  persecution  without  incur- 
ring the  personal  reproach  and  the  public  danger  of  persecution 
itself  His  disappointments  however  increased  his  bitterness, 
and  had  he  returned  victorious  from  the  Persian  war,  he  would 
probably  have  resorted  to  open  violence.  In  fact  Gregory 
Kazianzen  and  Sozomen,  and  some  heathen  writers  also,  tell  of 
local  persecutions  in  the  provinces,  particularly  at  Anthusa  and 
Alexandria,  with  which  the  emperor  is,  at  least  indirectly,  to 
be  charged.  His  officials  acted  in  those  cases  not  under  public 
orders,  indeed,  but  according  to  the  secret  wish  of  Julian,  who 
ignored  their  illegal  proceedings  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then 
revealed  his  real  views  by  lenient  censure  and  substantial 
acquittal  of  the  offending  magistrates. 

He  first,  therefore,  employed  against  the  Christians  of  all 
parties  and  sects  the  policy  of  toleration,  in  hope  of  their 
destroying  each  other  by  internal  controversies.  He  permitted 
the  orthodox  bishops  and  all  other  clergy,  who  had  been 
banished  imder  Oonstantius,  to  return  to  their  dioceses,  and 
left  Arians,  ApoUinarians,  Novatians,  Macedonians,  Donatists, 
and  80  on,  to  themselves.  He  affected  compassion  for  the 
"  poor,  blind,  deluded  Galileans,  who  forsook  the  most  glorious 
privilege  of  man,  the  worship  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  instead 
of  them  worshipped  dead  men  and  dead  men's  bones."  He 
once  even  suffered  himself  to  be  insulted  by  a  blind  bishop, 

*  '£7rtei/c^e  ipid^ero,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Drat.  lY,  expresses  it 
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Maris  of  Chalcedon,  who,  when  reminded  by  him,  that  the 
Galilean  God  could  not  restore  his  eyesight,  answered:  "I 
thank  my  God  for  my  blindness,  which  spares  me  the  painful 
sight  of  such  an  impious  apostate  as  thou  art."  He  afterwards, 
however,  caused  the  bishop  to  be  severely  punished.*  So  in 
Antioch,  also,  he  bore  with  philosophic  equanimity  the  ridicule 
of  the  Christian  populace,  but  avenged  himself  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  by  unsparing  satire  in  the  Misopogon.  His 
whole  bearing  towards  the  Christians  was  instinct  with  bitter 
hatred  and  accompanied  with  sarcastic  mockery .f  This  be- 
trays itself  even  in  the  contemptuous  term,  Galileans,  which 
he  constantly  applies  to  them  after  the  fashion  of  the  Jews, 
and  which  he  probably  also  commanded  to  be  given  them  by 
others.:}:  He  considered  them  a  sect  of  fanatics,  contemptible 
to  men  and  hateful  to  the  gods,  and  as  atheists  in  open  war 
with  all  that  was  sacred  and  divine  in  the  world.§  He  some- 
times had  representatives  of  different  parties  dispute  in  his 
presence,  and  then  exclaimed :  "  Wo  wild  beasts  are  so  fierce 
and  irreconcilable  as  the  Galilean  sectarians."  When  he  found, 
that  toleration  was  rather  profitable  than  hurtful  to  the  church, 
and  tended  to  soften  the  vehemence  of  doctrinal  controversies,  he 
proceeded,  for  example,  tb  banish  Athanasius,  who  was  particu- 
larly offensive  to  him,  from  Alexandria,  and  even  from  Egypt, 
calling  this  greatest  man  of  his  age  an  insignificant  manikin,  j 
and  reviling  him  with  vulgar  language,  because  through  his  in- 
fluence many  prominent  heathen,  especially  heathen  women, 
passed  over  to  Christianity.  His  toleration,  therefore,  was 
neither  that  of  genuine  humanity,  nor  that  of  religious  indiffer- 

*  Socrates:  H.  B.  m,  12. 

t  Gibbon  well  says,  ch.  XXIII :  "  He  afiPected  to  pity  the  anhappj  Christians, 
.  .  .  but  his  pity  was  degraded  by  contempt,  his  contempt  was  imbittered  by  hatred ; 
and  the  sentiments  of  Julian  were  expressed  in  a  style  of  sarcastic  wit,  which  in- 
flicts a  deep  and  deadly  wound  whenever  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign.^' 

X  Perhaps  there  also  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  a  secret  fear  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
as  Warburton  (p.  85)  suggests;  sinee  the  Neo-Platonists  believed  in  the  mysteri- 
ous virtue  of  names. 

§  dGepeic,  dvaael3etCt  aSeoi,  Their  religion  he  calls  a  fiupia  or  dnovoia,  Oomp. 
Bp.  7  (ap.  Heyler  p.  190).  ^ 

I   'AvSpOTTLGKOg  evTcXTJ^. 
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entism,  but  a  hypocritical  mask  for  a  fanatical  love  of  heathen- 
ism and  a  bitter  hatred  of  Christianity. 

This  appears  in  his  open  partiality  and  injustice  against  the 
Christians.  His  liberal  patronage  of  heathenism  was  in  itself 
an  injury  to  Christianity.  Nothing  gave  him  greater  joy 
than  an  apostasy,  and  he  held  out  the  temptation  of  splendid 
reward ;  thus  himself  employing  the  impure  means  of  pro- 
selyting, with  which  he  reproached  the  Christians.  Once  he 
even  advocated  conversion  by  violent  measures.  While  he 
called  the  heathen  to  all  the  higher  oflSces,  and,  in  case  of  their 
palpable  disobedience,  inflicted  very  mild  punishment,  if  any 
at  all,  the  Christians  were  every  where  disregarded,  and 
their  complaints  dismissed  from  the  tribunal  with  a  mocking 
reference  to  their  Master's  precept,  'to  give  their  enemy  their 
cloak  also  with  their  coat,  and  turn  the  other  cheek  to  his 
blows.  They  were  removed  from  military  and  civil  oflSce,  de- 
prived of  all  their  former  privileges,  oppressed  with  taxes,  and 
compelled  to  restore  without  indemnity  the  temple  property 
with  all  their  own  improvements  on  it,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  public  idolatry.  Upon  occasion  of  a  controversy 
between  the  Arians  and  the  orthodox  at  Edessa,  Julian  divided 
the  church  among  his  soldiers,  and  confiscated  the  property, 
under  the  sarcastic  pretence  of  facilitating  the  entrance  of 
Christians  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  from  which,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  their  religion,  riches  might  exclude  them. 

Equally  unjust  and  tyrannical  was  the  law,  which  placed 
all  the  state  schools  under  the  direction  of  heathen,  and  pro- 
hibited "Christians  to  teach  the  sciences  and  the  arts.*  Ju- 
lian would  thus  deny  the  Christian  youth  the  advantages  of 
education,  and  compel  them  either  to  sink  into  ignorance  and 

*  Gregory  of  Naz.,  Orat,  IV,  censures  the  emperor  bitterly  for  forbidding  the 
Christians  what  was  the  common  property  of  all  rational  men,  as  if  it  were  the  ex- 
dosive  possession  of  the  G-reeks.  Even  the  heathen  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  XXII, 
10,  condemns  this  measure :  ^'  Illud  autem  erat  indemens,  obniendum  perenni  silen- 
tio,  quod  arcebat  docere  magistros  rhetoricos  et  grammaticos,  ritus  Gbristiani  cul* 
tores."  Gibbon  is  equally  decided.  Directly,  Julian  forbade  Christians  only  to 
teach,  but  indirectly  also  to  learn  classical  literature ;  as  they  were  of  course  un- 
willing to  go  to  heathen  schools. 


f 
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barbariBm,  or  to  imbibe  with  the  stady  of  the  classics  in  the 
heathen  schools  the  principles  of  idolatry.  In  his  view  the 
Hellenic  writings,  especially  the  works  of  the  poets,  were  not 
only  literary,  bnt  also  religions  documents  to  which  the  heathen 
had  an  exclusive  claim,  and  he  regarded  Christianity  as  irrecon- 
cilable with  genuine  human  culture.  The  Galileans,  says  he 
in  ridicule,  should  content  themselves  with  expounding  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  in  their  churches,  instead  of  profaning  the 
glorious  Greek  authors.  For  it  is  preposterous  and  ungrate- 
ful, for  them  to  study  the  writings  of  the  classics,  and  yet 
despise  the  gods,  whom  the  authors  revered ;  since  the  gods 
were  in  fact  the  authors  and  guides  of  the  minds  of  a  Homer, 
a  Hesiod,  a  Demosthenes,  a  Thucydides,  an  Isocrates,  and  a 
Lysias,  and  these  writers  consecrated  their  works  to  Mercury 
or  the  muses.*  Hence  he  especially  hated  the  learned  church 
teachers,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  ApoUinaris  of  Laodicea, 
who  applied  classical  culture  to  the  refutation  of  heathen- 
ism and  the  defence  of  Christianity.  To  evade  his  interdict, 
the  two  ApoUinaris  produced  with  all  haste  Christian  imita- 
tions of  Homer,  Pindar,  Euripides,  and  Menander,  which  were 
considered  by  Sozomen  equal  to  the  originals,  but  soon  passed 
into  oblivion.  Gregory  also  wrote  the  tragedy  of  "The  suffer- 
ing Christ,"  and  several  hymns,  which  still  exist  Thus  these 
fathers  bore  witness  to  the  indispensableness  of  classical  litera- 
ture for  a  higher  Christian  education,  and  the  church  has  ever 
since  maintained  the  same  view.f 

Julian  further  sought  to  promote  his  cause  by  literary  assaults 
upon  the  Christian  religion ;  himself  writing,  shortly  before  his 
death,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  the  Persian  cam- 
paign, a  bitter  work  against  it,  of  which  some  fragments  are 
left  in  the  refutation  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria.    Julian  repeated 

*  Epist.  42. 

f  Dr.  Baur  (Lap.  42)  unjustly  charges  the  &thers  with  the  contradiction  of 
making  use  of  the  classics  as  necessary  means  of  education,  and  yet  of  condemning 
heathenism  as  a  work  of  Satan.  But  this  is  only  the  one  side,  which  has  its  element 
of  truth  especially  as  applied  to  the  heathen  religion ;  while  on  the  other  side  they 
acknowledged,  after  Clement  and  Origen,  the  working  of  the  divine  Logos  in  the 
Hellenic  philosophy  and  poetry  preparing  the  way  for  ChristiAnity. 
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the  arguments  of  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  expanded  them  by  his 
larger  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  and  breathed  into  all  a 
bitter,  hatred.  He  calls  the  religion  of  "  the  Galilean,"  or  **  the 
dead  Jew,"  as  he  called  Jesus,  an  ipipious  human  invention 
and  a  conglomeration  of  the  worst  elements  of  Judaism  and 
heathenism  without  the  good  of  either.  Hence  he  compares 
the  Christians  to  leeches  which  draw  all  impure  blood  and 
leave  the  pure.  He  puts  the  Bible  far  below  Hellenic  literature. 
The  first  Christians  he  styles  most  contemptible  men,  and  the 
Christians  of  his  day  he  charges  with  ignorance,  intolerance, 
and  superstitious  worship  of  dead  persons,  bones  and  the  wood 
of  the  cross. 

3.  To  the  same  hostile  design  against  Christianity  is  to  be 
referred  the  favor  of  Julian  to  its  old  hereditary  enemy, 
Judaism. 

The  emperor,  in  an  official  document,  affected  reverence  for 
that  ancient  popular  religion  and  sympathy  with  its  adherents, 
praised  their  firmness  under  misfortune,  and  condemned  their 
oppressors.  He  exempted  Jews  from  burdensome  taxation, 
and  even  encouraged  them  to  return  to  the  holy  land  and  to 
rebuild  the  temple  on  Moriah  in  its  original  splendor.  He  ap- 
propriated considerable  sums  to  this  object  from  the  public 
treasury,  intrusted  his  accomplished  minister  Alypius  with  the 
supervision  of  the  building,  and  promised,  if  he  should  return 
victorious  from  the  Peraian  war,  to  honor  with  his  own  pre- 
sence the  solemnities  of  reconsecration,  and  the  restoration  of 
tl\e  Mosaic  sacrificial  worship.* 

His  real  purpose  in  this  undertaking  was  certainly  not  to 
advance  the  Jewish  religion;  for  in  his  work  against  the 
Christians  he  speaks  with  great  contempt  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  ranks  Moses  and  Solomon  far  below  the  pagan  lawgivers 
and  philosophers.  His  object  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
was  rather,  in  the  first  place,  to  enhance  the  splendor  of  his 
reign  and  thus  gratify  his  personal  vanity ;  and,  then,  most 
probably  to  put  to  shame  the  prophecy  of  Jesus  respecting  the 

*  JoL  Epist  26^  which  is  addressed  to  the  Jews^  and  is  mentioned  also  bj 
Sozomen,  Y,  22. 
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destraction  of  the  temple  (which,  however,  was  actaallj  fal- 
filled  three  handred  years  before  once  for  all),  to  deprive  the 
ChristiaBs  of  their  most  popular  argument  against  the  Jews, 
and  to  break  the  power  of  the  new  religion  in  Jerusalem.* 

The  Jews  now  poured  from  east  and  west  into  the  holy  city 
of  their  fathers,  which  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  they  had  been 
forbidden  to  visit,  and  entered  with  fanatical  zeal  upon  this 
great  national  religious  work,  in  hope  of  the  speedy  introduction 
of  the  Messianic  reign  and  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  prophecies. 
Women  brought  their  most  costly  ornaments,  turned  them  into 
silver  shovels  and  spades,  and  carried  even  the  earth  and  stones 
of  the  holy  spot  in  their  silken  aprons.  But  the  united  power 
of  heathen  emperor  and  Jewish  nation  was  insufficient  to 
restore  a  work,  which  had  been  overthrown  by  the  judgment 
of  God.  Eepeated  attempts  at  the  building  were  utterly 
frustrated,  as  even  a  contemporary  heathen  historian  of  con- 
ceded credibility  relates,  by  fiery  eruptions  from  subterranean 
vaults  ;t  and  perhaps,  as  Christian  writers  add,  by  a  violent 

*  GribboD,  c.  XXIII :  "  The  restoration  of  the  Jewish  temple  was  seorefl/  eon- 
aected  with  the  rain  of  the  Christian  church." 

\  Julian  himself  seems  to  admit  the  fiiilure  of  the  work,  but;  more  prudently,  is 
silent  as  to  the  cause,  in  a  fragment  of  an  epistle  or  oration,  p.  296  ed.  Spanh., 
where  he  asks:  Ti  negl  to9  veC^  ^aovai,  tov  vag'  airroic  t^tov  dvargairevroc 
iyeipofiivov  di  <ybd^  vvv :  '*  What  will  they  ^(ie.,  the  Jewish  prophets)  say  of  their  own 
temple,  which  has  been  three  times  destroyed,  and  is  not  eren  now  restored?  This 
I  haye  said  (he  contmues)  with  no  wish  to  reproach  them,  for  I  myself  at  so  late  a 
day,  had  intended  to  rebuild  it  for  the  honor  of  Him  who  was  worshipped  there.** 
According  to  the  words  next  following,  he  seems  to  have  seen  in  the  event  a  sign 
of  the  divine  displeasure  with  the  religion  oi  the  Jews,  but  uitended,  after  his  return 
from  the  Persian  war,  to  attempt  the  work  anew.  The  impartial  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  himself  a  professed  pagan,  a  friend  of  Julian  and  his  companion  in  arms, 
tolls  us  more  particularly,  lib.  XXIH,  1 :  Quum  itaque  rei  fortiter  instaret  Alypius, 
juyaretque  provinciae  rector,  metuendi  gloibi  Jkmunamm  prope  fundamenta  crebris 
asBulttbus  erumpentes  fecere  locum  exustis  aliquoties  operantibus  inaooessum; 
hocque  modo  elemento  destinatius  repellento  cessavit  inceptum.  ("  Alypius  there- 
fore set  himself  vigorously  to  the  work  and  was  seconded  by  the  governor  of  the 
province ;  when  fearful  balls  of  fire,  breaking  out  near  the  foundations,  continued 
their  attacks;  till  the  w^kmen,  after  repeated  soorehings^  could  approach  no  more, 
and  thus  the  fierce  element  obstinately  repelling  them,  he  gave  up  his  attempt**) 
Mchaelis;  Lardner,  Gibbon,  Gruizot,  Milman  (note  on  Gibbon),  Gieseler,  and  others, 
endeavor  to  explain  this  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  resulting  fh>m  the  bituminous 
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whirlwind,  lightning,  earthquakes,  and  miracalous  signs,  espe- 
cially a  luminous  cross,  in  the  heavens  ]*  so  that  the  workmen 
either  perished  in  the  flames,  or  fled  from  the  devoted  spot  in 
terror  and  despair.  Thus,  instead  of  depriving  the  Christians 
of  a  support  of  their  faith,  Julian  only  furnished  them  a  new 
argument  in  the  ruins  of  this  fruitless  labor. 

The  providential  frustration  of  this  project  is  a  symbol  of  the 
wtole  reign  of  Julian,  which  soon  afterwards  sank  into  an  early 
grave.    As  Csesar  he  had  conquered  the  barbarian  enemies  of 

natare  of  the  soil,  and  the  subterranean  vaults  and  reservoirs  of  the  temple  hill,  of 
which  Josephus  and  Tacitus  speak.  When  Herod,  in  building  the  temple,  wished 
to  penetrate  into  the  tomb  of  David,  to  obtain  its  treasures,  fire  likewise  broke  out 
and  consumed  the  workmen,  according  to  Joseph.  Antiqu.  Jud.  XYI,  t,  §  1.  But 
when  Titus  undermined  the  temple,  a.d.  70,  when  Hadrian  built  there  the  ^lia 
Capitolina,  in  135,  and  when  Omar  built  a  Turkish  mosque  in  644,  no  such  destruc- 
tive phenomena  occurred  so  &r  as  we  know.  We  must  therefore  believe,  that  Pro- 
vidence itseUj  by  these  natural  causes,  prevented  the  rebailding  of  the  national 
sanctuary  of  the  Jews.  ^ 

*  Gregory  Kazianzen,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Philostorgius,  Buflnus, 
Ambrose,  Chrysostom :  all  of  whom  regard  the  event  as  supernatural,  although 
they  differ  somewhat  in  detail.  Theodoret  speaks  first ,  of  a  violent  whirlwind, 
which  scattered  about  vast  quantities  of  lime,  sand,  and  other  building  materials, 
and  was  folio V7ed  by  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning;  Socrates  mentions  fire  ftom 
heaven,  which  melted  the  workmen's  tools,  spades,  axes  and  saws ;  both  add  an 
earthquake,  which  threw  up  the  stones  of  the  old  foundations,  filled  up  the  excava- 
tion, and,  as  Rufinus  has  it,  threw  down  the  neighboring  buildings.  At  length  a 
calm  succeeded  the  commotiop,  and,  according  to  Gregory,  a  luminous  Cross  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  appeared  in  the  sky,  nay,  crosses  were  impressed  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  persons  present,  which  were  shining  by  night  (Kufinus)  and  would 
not  wash  out  (Socrates).  Of  these  writers,  however,  Gregory  alone  is  a  contempo- 
rary witness,  relating  the  event  in  the  year  of  its  occurrence,  863,  and  that  with 
the  assurance,  that  even  the  heathen  did  not  call  it  in  question  (Orat  IT,  p. 
110-113).  The  Greek  and  Eoman  church  historians,  and  Warburton,  Mosheim, 
Schroeckh,  Neander,  Guericke,  Kurtz,  Newman,  Robertson,  and  others,  of  the  Pro- 
testant, vindicate  the  miraculous,  or  at  least  providential  character  of  this  remarkable 
event.  Comp.  also  J.  H.  Newman  (since  gone  over  to  Romanism) :  Essay  on  the 
Miracles  recorded  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  prefixed  to  the  Oxford  Tractarian  trans- 
lation of  Fleury»s  Etecles.  Hist,  from  381-400  (Oxf.  1842)  pp.  CLXXV-CLXXXV. 
Warburton  and  Newman  defend  even  the  crosses,  and  refer  to  similar  cases,  for  in- 
stance one  in  England  in  1610,  where  marks  of  a  cross  of  a  phosphoric  nature,  and 
resembling  meteoric  phenomena,  appeared  in  connection  with  lightning  and  produced 
by  electricity.  In  Julianas  case  they  assume  that  the  immediate  cause  which  set  all 
these  various  physical  agents  in  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom, 
was  supernatural  -  , 
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the  Boman  empire  in  the  West ;  and  now  he  proposed,  as  ruler 
of  the  world,  to  humble  its  enemies  in  the  East,  and  by  the 
conquest  of  Persia  to  win  the  renown  of  a  second  Alexander, 
He  proudly  rejected  all  proposals  of  peace ;  crossed  the  Tigris 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  sixty-five  thousand  men,  after  win- 
tering in  Antioch,  and  aflter  solemn  consultation  of  the  oracle ; 
took  several  fortified  towns  in  Mesopotamia ;  exposed  himself 
to  every  hardship  and  peril  of  war ;  restored  at  the  same  time, 
whenever  he  could  (not  every  where),  the  worship  of  the  gods ; 
but  brought  his  army  into  a  most  critical  position,  and  in  an 
unimportant  nocturnal  skirmish,  received  from  a  hostile  arrow 
a  mortal  wound.  He  died  soon  after,  on  the  27th  of  June,  363, 
in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  life ;  according  to  heathen  testi- 
mony, in  the  proud  repose  and  dignity  of  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
conversing  of  the  glory  of  the  soul  (the  immortality  of  which, 
however,  he  considered  at  best  an  uncertain  opinion)  ;*  but  ac- 
cording to  later  and  somewhat  doubtful  Christian  accounts,t  with 
the  hopeless  exclamation :  "  Galilean,  thou  hast  conquered !" 

So  died,  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  prince,  who  darkened  his 
brilliant  military,  executive  and  literary  talents,  and  a  rare 
energy,  by  a  fanatical  zeal  for  a  false  religion  and  opposition 
to  the  true ;  and  earned,  instead  of  immortal  honor,  the  shame 
of  an  unsuccessful  apostate. 

With  Julian  himself  fell  also  his  artificial,  galvanized  heath- 
enism  "  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leaving  not  a  rack  be- 
hind," save  the  great  lesson,  that  it  is  impossible  to  swim  against 
the  stream  of  history  or  to  stop  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

^  Ammianns,  1.  XXY,  3.  He  was  himself  in  the  campaign,  and  served  in  the 
hody  guard  of  the  emperor ;  thus  having  the  best  opportunity  for  obseryatioa 

f  Sozomen,  YI,  2;  Theodoret,  III,  25  (SevUrfKoc  TaXeXdic);  then,  somewhat 
differing,  Philostorgius,  YII,  15.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  on  the  contrary,  who  else- 
where presents  Julian  in  the  worst  light,  knows  nothing  of  this  exclamation,  to 
which  one  may  apply  the  Italian  maxim :  Se  non  d  vero,  d  ben  trovato.  The 
above-named  historians  mention  also  other  incidents  of  the  death,  not  very  credible; 
e.  g.  that  he  threw  towards  heaven  a  handful  of  blood  from  his  wound ;  that  he 
blasphemed  the  heathen  gods ;  that  Christ  appeared  to  him,  etc.  Sozomen  quotes 
also  the  groundless  assertion  of  lAbanius,  that  the  mortal  wound  was  inflicted  not 
by  a  Persian,  bat  by  a  Qhristian,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  add  that  he  could  hardly 
be  blamed  who  did  this  "  noble  deed  for  Qod  and  for  his  religion." 

2        '     . 
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Art.  IL— the  ENGLISH  TONGUE  A  NEW  SPEECH. 

By  Francis  A.  Maboh,  Prof,  of  the  English  Langaago  and  Gomparatlye 

PhUology,  Easton,  Pa.* 

His  mother  tongue  is  the  scholar's  true  foster  mother.  She 
takes  him  as  soon  as  the  light  of  consciousness  shines  in  his 
eyes ; '  teaches  him  how  to  analyse  and  name  the  indefinite 
apparitions  of  sense;  leads  him  on  to  reason,  and  supplies  him 
with  instruments;  moulds  his  passions  and  sentiments  to  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  hearts  and  souls  whose  words  of  fire  she 
loves  to  repeat;  raises  his  religious  feelings  to  supernatural 
elevation  by  her  utterance  of  the  revealed  Word ;  and  ever 
present  to  his  consciousness,  like  the  light  which  surrounds  us, 
or  the  air  we  breathe,  or  the  blood  in  our  own  proper  vein% 
quickens  us,  develops  us,  leads  ns,  serves  us  with  an  ever  active 
attention  which  may  be  fitly  compared  to  the  providence  of 
God.  We  are  about  to  speak  of  the  English  language,  our 
most  noble  foster  mother ;  and  what  we  have  to  say  is  in  the 
form  of  an  illustration  of  the  proposition  that  the  English  is  a 
new  speech.  A  new  speech !  It  is  not,  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
a  mixture  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman.  It  is  not,  as  it  is  now 
pronounced  by  Teutonic  scholars,  a  development  of  Anglo- 
Saxon.  In  opposition  to  the  mixture  doctrine,  it  is  a  living 
unity,  an  organic  whole ;  halving  its  final  causes  within  itself, 
its  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  its  beauty  of  part,  its  beauty  as  a 
whole ;  its  vitality,  growth,  and  symmetry.  In  opposition  to 
the  development  statement,  it  is  a  new  being.  It  is  not  the 
Anglo-Saxon  grown.  It  may  be  called  a  son  of  Saxon  and 
Norman  parents.  But  then  it  should  be  said  thaf  this  son  is  a 
genius.    Some  sons  are  only  copies  of  their  father  or  mother; 

*  This  artide  was  prepared  for  an  oration  before  the  Society  of  the  Alamni  of 
Amherst  College,  at  the  Commencement  of  1860 ;  and  is  now  printed  as  delivered, 
with  an  oooasional  change  of  the  form  of  address.  It  is  hoped  this  may  sufficiently 
explain  its  peculiarities  of  style. 
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but  this  son  is  a  Shakspeare,  whose  wonderfal  gifts  come  from 
neither  father  nor  mother.  And  it  should  farther  be  said  that 
it  is  the  founder  of  a  new  line,  and  not  the  flower  of  an  old 
race.  Its  look  is  to  the  future,  not  to  the  past  The  Greek 
had  its  genius,  sovereign,  unapproacha]bIe.  It  is  the  foremost 
and  the  greatest  of  the  languages  of  its  class.  It  has  a  peculiar 
quality  and  flavor,  the  mysterious  vitality  and  charm  which 
belong  to  the  rarest  favorites  of  nature.  But  the  Greek  is  the 
flower  of  the  Indian  languages.  It  is  many-doubled,  lustrous, 
fragrant,  but  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  all  turned  into  petals. 
It  will  bear  no  seed,  will  have  no  successor.  Such  a  language 
could  never  be  spoken  except  by  such  a  people;  and  such  a 
people  could  not  live  except  in  such  a  country,  beneath  that 
clear  sky,  within  hearing  of  those  laughing  waters.  There 
could  be  no  hope  of  daughters  more  beautiful  than  this  most 
beautiful  mother.  It  is  a  possession  for  all  time,  but  only  for 
the  choice  spirits  of  all  time.  It  may  be  felt  by  those  who  love 
it,  but  its  historical  position  can  be  understood  only  from  the 
side  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  kindred  eastern  dialects.  The 
qualities  which  are  strangest  to  us  are  those  which  are  common 
to.  the  East — the  abundance,  the  flexibility,  the  smoothness,  the 
flow.  In  these  qualities  it  is  surpassed  by  the  Sanskrit ;  it  is 
identical  in  kind,  and  surpassed  in  degree.  It  is  like  the  east- 
em  serpent,  winding,  involved,  many-jointed,  flexible,  smooth, 
brilliant  in  color;  or  a  tropical  forest,  with  its  palms  and 
vines  and  flowers  interlocked  and  interwreathed,  but  shot 
through  to  its  depths  with  the  sunlight.  Seen  fromf  our  side, 
these  seem  miracles  of  nature ;  from  the  eastern  side,  they  are 
the  Qommon  heritage  of  the  Arian  race.  The  Greek  is  the 
bright  consummate  flower  of  the  Eastern  languages,  not  the 
tongh  seed  whence  new  forests  were  to  spring  in  the  West 

What  we  have  said  of  the  Greek  is  true  of  the  German,  the 
flower  of  Teutonic  tongues ;  and  of  the  French,  the  flower  of 
Komance  languages ;  but  the  English  looks  to  the  future,  not 
to  the  past  The  Teutonic  hen  which  hatched  this  eagle's  egg 
looks  with  increased  amazement  at  the  gnarled  muscles,  the 
talons,  the  beak,  the  terrible  eye  of  this  proud  bird,  and  cackles 
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confnsedlj  at  his  scream.    He  looks  to  the  future,  the  true  lord 
of  nations. 

As  an  element  in  history,  then,  when  we  compare  its  rela- 
tions to  the  past  and  to  the  future,  the  English  language  stands 
forth  as  new. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  develop  a  complete  classification  of 
languages,  and  assign  its  place  to  the  English  with  scientific 
precision. 

We  proceed,  however,  to  characterize  it  as  well  as  we  can. 
And  we  begin  with  the  very  general  statement  that  it  is  the 
most  analytic  of  languages.  Language,  like  knowledge,  begins 
with  the  indefinite,  and  proceeds  by  analysis  to  the  more  defi- 
nite. Sound  is  still  more  indefinite  than  speech.  Sound  seems 
to  be  an  original  function  of  matter,  already  from  its  creation 
prophesying  and  prepared  for  the  hearing  ear  and  the  human 
soul  which  were  to*come  after  so  many  ages.  In  sound,  as  in 
so  many  other  respects,  therq  is  seen  a  resemblance  in  the 
progress  of  the  world  to  the  growth  of  a  man.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  earth,  before  ever  a  crust  was  spread  over  its  fluid  mass, 
it  lay  hushed  in  the  murmurs  of  a  myriad  ripples  and  dimples, 
the  most  indefinite  of  possible  sounds. 

It  used  to  be  the  habit  in  our  college  days  to  spend  summer 
evenings  on  the  chapel  steps,  watching  the  glories  of  the  setting 
snn,  and  the  coming  on  of  twilight.  As  the  sounds  of  day 
died  away,  and  the  college  and  town  were  whist,  there  used 
to  arise  in  the  dusk  a  faint,  low  murmur,  like  the  rustling  of 
the  garments  of  night,  swelling  gently,  falling  away  into  silence, 
never  loud,  never  distinct  Whether  it  was  some  strange 
vibration  about  the  buildings,  the  soughing  of  the  evening  air 
in  pine  trees,  or  the  faint  murmurs  of  some  far-oflf  stream,  we 
never  could  agree,  and  when  we  heard  the  President's  eloquent 
discourse,  which  told  us  that  the  universe  was  one  vast  sound- 
ing-gaUery,*  we  were  well  content  to  say  that  our  music  was 
what  it  surely  symbolizes — the  reverberation  of  the  voice  of 
total  nature. 

Lulled  by  this  very  strain,  the  infantile  world  lay  dreaming 

*  See  Beligion  of  Geology^  by  President  Hitchcock,  p.  410. 
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through  its  early  ages — dreaming  who  knows  what  prophetic 
dreams  of  pine  trees  in  which  wind  is  songhing,  of  the  summer 
bees  and  brooks,  of  the  far-off  hum  of  populous  cities. 

Then  came  boyhood,  which  rejoices  in  the  explosive — ^the 
banging  of  guns,  the  cracking  of  fire-works ;  and  the  harden- 
ing shell  of  the  world  resounded  like  a  bomb  with  the  bursting 
of  volcanic  bubbles,  and  the  far-off  rumble  of  eaHliquakes. 
The  demiurgus  celebrated  a  long  independence  day  with  a 
perpetual  sound  of  fire-works.  Sound  was  become  more 
definite. 

The  animals  came  in  time.  Their  cries  are  more  definite  in 
their  expression  than  the  sounds  of  lifeless  things,  but  they  stiU 
speak  the  whole  character  or  the  general  wants  of  the  being 
that  utters  them,  apparently  without  analysis — the  utterance 
of  life,  but  of  life  which  does  not  discriminate,  of  instinct,  not 
of  thought.  "We  say  o^pparerMy  without  analysis,  because  we 
know  not  how  definite  the  cries  of  animals  are  to  their  own 
kind.  To  the  ear  of  man  they  have  the  indefiniteness  of  a 
strain  of  music — ^pleasing,  elevating,  seeming  just  on  the  point 
of  saying  what  never  is  heard.  "  Away  1  away  1"  cried  Jean 
Paul's  imniortal  tenant  of  earth,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of 
music,  ^^  thou  speakest  to  me  of  things  which  in  all  my  endless 
life  I  have  found  not,  and  I  shall  not  find."  The  poets  have 
been  always  searching  for  this  secret  relation  of  sound  to  sense, 
have  always  been  striving  to  articulate  the  song  of  birds,  and 
the  ripple  of  river  or  wind.  Some  philologist  perhaps,  with  a 
poet's  heart,  may  sometimes  catch  the  key,  tfnd  tell  us  what  the 
nightingale  sang 

"  To  the  sad  heart  of  Both, 
When  Bick  for  home,  she  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn ;" 

put  in  fitting  words  the  hymn  which  the  wood-thrush  caroled 
for  the  drooping  Audubon,  storm-drenched  in  the  primeval 
forests,  when  ^^as  the  first  glimpses  of  morning  gleamed  doubt- 
fully among  the  forest  trees,  there  came  upon  his  ear,  thrilling 
along  the  sensitive  chords  which  connect  that  organ  with  the 
heart,  the  delightful  music  of  this  harbinger  of  day,"  inspiring 
feelings  that  were  thoughts,  and  raising  the  thoughts  of  the 
fi'esh  old  man  to  Him  who  sent  the  bird. 
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Finally  came  man,  whom  all  preceding  ages  looked  for  and 
sung  for,  gifted  with  reason  and  the'  coordinate  power  of  speech. 
We  shall  not  enter  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  language. 
It  is  certain  that  the  world  was  shapen  and  fitted  up  for  a 
hearing  and  speaking  tenant  It  is  certain  that  speech  is  as 
natural  to  man  as  reason.  It  is  plain  that  the  languages  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  are  in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment. My  purpose  lies  wholly  in  the  open  field  of  science  ; 
it  is  only  to  show  that  development  proceeds  from  the  indefinite 
to  the  more  definite.  Though  our  first  parents  were  at  once 
inspired  to  speak  a  language  for  which  ages  of  development 
would  have  been  needed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  is 
yet  true  that  a  great  part  of  the  world  now  speaks  just  about 
such  a  language  as  we  see  must  be  the  natural  product  of  their 
faculties. 

The  language  of  miracle  has  so  long  ago  been  degraded  to 
the  level  of  the  savage  tribes,  that  they  now  speak  languages 
which  are  substantially  adjusted  to  theu*  unripe  reason.  Man 
begins  with  the  indefinite  in  thought  and  feeling,  with  a  speech 
indefinite  and  unsteady  in  articulation,  indefinite  and  unsteady 
in  the  functions  of  its  words.  Every  confused  volume  of  sound, 
in  comparison  with  the  parts  of  speech  of  refined  languages, 
seems  like  one  of  those  animals  of  the  lower  orders,  who  are 
nothing  but  a  cell,  a  sack — one  indefinite  mass,  where  stomach, 
brain,  and  limbs  are  undistinguished,  and  digestion,  sensation, 
and  locomotion  are  all  in  the  whole,  and  all  in  every  part.  So 
when  man  speaks  «n  undeveloped  speech,  a  succession  of  utter- 
ances ccwne  forth  which  are  neither  noun,  verb,  adjective, 
adverb,  pronoun,  nor  preposition,  neither  notional  nor  rela- 
tional, but  indefinitely  all  of  these. 

The  speech  of  the  aborigines  of  America,  as  described  by 
the  earliest  observers,  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  These 
tribes  had  the  senses  developed  in  their  highest  perfection  for 
observation  and  imitation ;  but  even  abstraction,  the  first  move- 
ment of  reason,  seems  to  have  been  in  a  rudimental  state. 
They  could  speak  of  things  only  as  they  are  found  in  nature 
with  their  relations  and  surroundings.  They  could  not  say 
tre^  or  house^  for  example.    They  must  put  something  in  every 
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word  to  indicate  what  tree  br  house.  They  did  not  even  say 
oak-tree;  their  most  general  designation  still  indicates  the 
particular  species,  if  not  the  individual  oak.  There  are  no 
such  words  as  adjectives  and  nouns  distinct  from  each  other ; 
bat  the  same  utterance  designates  indefinitely  things  and  their 
qualities. 

A  pronominal  sense  is  also  mingled  in  the  same  indefinite 
mass.  They  cannot  say  father,  son,  master  separately.  They 
must  say  whose  father,  or  what  father.  The  missionaries, 
therefore,  cannot  translate  the  Doxology  literally,  but  teach 
them  to  chant :  '^  Glory  be  to  our  Father  and  to  his  Son  and  to 
their  Holy  Ghost." 

Nor  is  this  pronomino-,  adjectivoHBubstantive  utterance  the 
extent  of  indefiniteness.  This  agglomerate  of  sounds  takes 
another  modification  of  utterance,  and  expresses  an  assertion 
or  activity — ^becomes  a  sort  of  verb,  which  has  a  sort  of  con- 
jugation. 

By  inserted  or  supplementary  sounds  are  expressed  or  sug- 
gested times,  modes,  voices  of  all  sorts,  passive,  middle,  ani- 
mate, inanimate,  negative,  frequentative,  causative,  so  that  the 
forms  of  a  verb  are  five  or  six  thousand  in  number.  And  this 
assertive  form  is  indeed  a  verh^  the  word  by  eminence,  for  it 
swallows  up  all  others. 

Besides  all  the  mass  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  the 
verb  expresses  its  object  in  the  same  word  and  the  adverbial 
modifications. 

What  we  mean  by  parts  of  speech  remains  undistinguished 
in  these  languages  of  nature.  Speech  is  with  them  a  perpetual 
creation  of  utterances  to  image  indefinitely  the  total  picture  in 
their  minds  exactly  as  it  is  impressed  by  nature.  ^'  The  Indian 
does  not  analyze  his  thoughts  or  separate  his  utterances,"  as 
Bancrofl  expresses  it;  *,*his  thoughts  rush  forth  in  a  troop. 
His  speech  is  as  a  kindling  cloud,  not  as  radiant  points  of  light." 
To  take  a  figure  from  an  art  not  then  known,  it  is  like  a  daguer- 
reotype of  a  landscape,  where  every  leaf  is  quivering  in  the 
breeze,  struck  off  at  once  in  a  blur  by  the  sunbeams,  not  like 
an  ideal  landscape  drawn  in  distinct  and  imperishable  colors 
by  the  successive  touches  of  the  pencil  of  Turner. 
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These  general  traits  are  given  only  in  generals  to  illustrate 
the  indefiniteness  of  the  languages  of  nature.  They  would,  of. 
course,  need  qualification,  and  the  statement  of  many  excep- 
tions, if  a  description  of  any  particular  dialect  were  intended. 
Like  other  products  of  nature,  language  answers  only  genierally 
to  a  general  description. 

The  first  great  step,  which  I  shall  mention  in  the  develop- 
ment of  language,  gives  us  what  are  called  the  inflected  lan- 
guages. 

In  these,  the  noun,  verb,  adjective,  and  adverb,  are  analyzed 
and  definitely  separated  from  each  other,  b]it  the  syllables 
merely  indicative  of  relation  are  still  left  in  a  state  of  fusion 
with  the  words  indicative  of  notions ;  utterances  equivalent,  in 
an  indefinite  and  little  precise  manner,  to  pronouns,  preposi- 
tions, and  auxiliary  verbs,  expressing  or  suggesting  the  promi- 
nent relations  in  space  and  time,  and  those  of  cause,  measure, 
degree,  mode,  and  the  personal  relations,  remain  fused  with 
the  roots  standing  for  the  ideas  between  which  they  express  or 
suggest  the  relations.  The  notional  and  relational  are  two  in 
the  spontaneous  consciousness,  but  only  one  in  reflection  and 
in  grammar.         ^  .  ♦ 

These  are  the  peoples  to  whom  our  civilization  dates  back, 
the  languages  which  have  been  studied  as  models  ever  since 
language  has  been  studied  at  all — the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  the  German,  the  Anglo-Saxon.  If  scholars  had  directed 
the  world,  the  development  of  speech  would  have  stopped  here, 
and  'language  would  have  kept  its  wings  forever ;  but  true 
hands,  with  all  the  fingers  and  thumbs,  were  to  come.  Pre- 
positions* accumulated.  The  general  indefinite  designation  of 
relations  by  case-endings  became  useless  and  embarrassing. 
The  analysis  of  mode  and  time  became  more  and  more  refined. 
Separate  words  were  adopted  to  express  these  refinements,  and 
the  comparatively  indefinite  designation  of  tense,  mode,  and 
person  by  inflection-endings  became  useless  and  embarrassing. 
Languages  were  becoming  more  analytic  all  over  Europe  and 
Arian  Asia. 

Just  at  the  most  favorable  moment  there  were  thrown  to- 
gether  on  the  island  of  Great  Britain  picked  men  of  two  great 
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peoples,  speaking  representatave  laoguages  of  two  great  stocks, 
the  Komanic  and  Teutonic,  They  had  already  been  prepared 
for  mutual  interaction.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  newly  combined 
the  dialects  of  many  tribes,  and  had  not  yet  grown  into  literary 
consciousness.  The  ITormans  still  felt  their  Scandinavian 
blood,  and  had  northern  tongues,  as  well  as  northern  arms. 
They  could  the  more  readily  fuse  with  Angle  or  Saxon,  Celt 
or  Gaul. 

Here,  then,  was  the  aboriginal  Briton,  with  a  speech  abun- 
dant, flexible,  artificial,  still  telling  of  his  home  in  the  mystic 
East,  but  with  the  weird  and  solemn  tones  and  idiom  which 
become  the  children  of  the  old  oak  forests  of  the  North — the 
nation  of  the  mistletoe  and  the  Druid ; — a  wonderful  tongue,  a 
faint  echo  of  which,  in  the  imitations  of  Ossian,  has  since  sighed 
and  moaned  through  all  Europe.  This  grand  old  stock  had 
the  traits  of  the  primitive  races ;  it  was  proud  and  unyielding, 
hard  to  develop  or  mix,  but  softened  somewhat  by  the  story 
of  Christ. 

Here  were  the  Saxons,  with  their  large  and  well-formed 
hands,*  crafty  hands,  full  of  nerves  as  the  heads  of  another 
race ; — ^the  race  of  intellectual  manual  labor;  the  race  of  free- 
dom, tall  and  strong ;  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  shapely  race, 
who  love  home,  and  one  wife  to  rule  it  as  lady  and  mother. 

They  spoke  a  language  of  the  heart,  rich  in  dear  brooding 
tones  of  warm  aflfection — ^in  simple  hearty  words  for  home 
things  and  feelings,  for  every  dimple  that  smiles  on  the  face 
of  home ;  rich  in  simple  hearty  words  for  the  nature  in  which 
they  lived,  their  flocks,  and  herds,  and  crops,  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  the  clouds,  the  seasons,  the  weather,  the  tides ;  for  this 
was  a  people  at  one  with  nature,  and  they  kept  in  their  purest 
forms  the  sounds  which  are  the  audible  representative  of  nature 
— the  common  heritage  of  the  Arian  races.  Come  what  might, 
here  were  sounds  that  could  not  die,  while  the  love  of  nature 
and  of  home  was  warm  in  the  hearts  of  the  race. 


*  Sir  Gareth  had  "  the  fioreet  and  the  largest  hands  that  ever  man  saw." — Mort 
d' Arthurs,  1,232. 
"  The  German's  wit  is  in  his  fingers." — George  fferbert^  Jacula  Prudentum^  p.  302. 
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And  here  too  were  the  Normans — every  man  a  prince — the 
bom  rulers  of  the  world,  the  knights  of  old  romance,  whose 
marrow  grew  in  open  boats  on  the  stormy  northern  seas,  who 
fought  with  the  heart  of  lions,  who  loved  as  they  fought,  and 
sung  their  own  combats  and  loves  to  the  music  of  the  language 
of  sunny  France.  They  spoke  a  language  which  was  the 
queen  of  the  Eomanic  languages,  the  language  of  chivalry,  of 
compliment,  of  courtesy,  the  language  of  the  camp,  the  joust, 
the  court  The  last  stage  of  the  Latin,  with  half  its  strength 
shorn,  and  divorced  from  simple  nature,  it  was  yet  fit  to  be  the 
speech  of  gallant  chevaliers  and  fair  dames  all  the  world  over, 
as  well  as  on  the  soil  of  la  helle  Frcmce.  The  immediate  re- 
sult of  throwing  these  nations  together,  was  a  chaos  of  lan- 
guage, hissing,  sputtering,  bubbling  like  a  witch's  caldron. 
For  a  century,  every  man  blurted  out  the  sounds  which  suited 
his  whim,  and  explained  himself  with  his  sword.  The  laws  of 
the  Saxon  tongue  were  broken.  The  laws  of  the  Norman 
tongue  were  broken.    The  Celtic  would  not  mix. 

But  apparent  chaos  is  the  condition  of  a  new  Cosmos.  One 
who  had  watched  this  chaos  of  language  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  might  have  seen  gradually  emerging  a  new  life,  as 
the  smoke  that  had  poured  from  the  coffer  of  the*  fisherman  in 
the  Arabian  tale,  cloudy  and  shapeless,  thickened  slowly  into 
a  gigantic  shape,  and  one  of  the  genii  stood  before  him. 

Perhaps  the  first  fact  which  would  strike  the  observer  of 
this  new  being — this  infant  language,  is  its  prodigious  appe- 
tite and  digestion.  It  is  a  man-child,  and  has  the  stomach  of 
an  ostrich.  It  is  a  universal  imbiber.  No  words  come  amiss 
to  it ;  whether  it  is  the  home-made,  week-day,  Saxon  or  Celt, 
festival  Norman,  the  Sunday  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  Church, 
foreign  dainties  brought  in  by  the  merchant  Portuguese,  or 
strange  knicknacks  found  in  the  East  by  Crusaders — nothing 
comes  amiss  to  the  new  speech ;  it  will  try  its  jaws  on  all  ut- 
terance^.  And  its  digestion  proves  equal  to  its  appetite.  The 
sesquipedalia  verba  of  Qreek  and  Homan  are  taken  up  if  ex- 
pressive to  his  sensitive  ear,  analyzed  if  they  have  an  expres- 
sive root ;  or,  it  may  be,  he  craunches  them,  as  Swift's  lady 
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does  the  wing  of  lark,  bones  and  all,  between  his  teeth,  and 
grinds  them  to  monosyllables  in  a  trice. 

It  imbues  all  words  with  its  own  spirit  By  some  modifica- 
tion of  articulation,  adjusting  it  to  its  own  laws  of  sound,  by 
some  variation  of  meaning  or  association,  each  word  is  given 
a  new  citizenship,  and  becomes  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  new 
language — a  loyal  member  of  the  new  body ;  just  as  when 
some  powerful  helix,  connecting  the  poles  of  an  electrical  bat* 
tery,  stands  ready  with  ifs  hollow  coil,  and  every  bar  of  steel 
which  is  dropped  through  receives  at  once  a  new  power,  and 
becomes  henceforth  a  magnet. 

In  this  respect,  the  English  differs  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  other  Oermanic  languages ;  they  like  home-made  words 
and  cannot  away  with  foreign  manufactures.  This  t][uality  fits 
the  English  to  be  a  universal  language — ^to  be  the  exponent  of  a 
race,  who  are  to  be  the  freemen  of  the  world,  and  to  extend  their 
citizenship  to  all  nations.  Here  is  already  a  prophecy  of  our 
great  republic. 

The  second  fact  which  would  strike  the  observer  of  the  new 
language  is,  that  it  is  a  root-speaker.  It  drops  the  termina- 
tions of  the  Saxon,  and  the  Latin,  and  uses  the  simple  funda- 
mental syllables  common  to  all  the  Arian  race,  which  are  na- 
turally expressive  to  them  of  substantive  thought.  It  rejects 
the  various  indefinite  relational  syllables,  and  takes  up  or 
makes  separate  words  to  express  each  shade  of  relation.  Re- 
lations and  notions  are  at  last  on  the  same  footing  in  speech. 
This  people  is  not  content  to  speak  the  substantive  ideas,  and 
leave  you  to  guess  their  relations  from  a  few  indefinite  articu- 
lations for  cases,  or  modes ;  they  will  be  as  precise  about  rela- 
tions as  any  thing  else ;  they  will  say  just  what  they  mean  every 
time  they  speak,  to  the  minutest  shade  of  relation. 

Grammar  and  logic  become  one  to  this  people,  and  both  are 
at  one  with  nature.  They  will  not  be  obliged  by  mixing  up  no- 
tions and  relations  in  the  same  word  to  say  what  they  do  not 
mean.  They  cease  to  use  grammatical  gender,  for  example, 
which  mixes  up  men,  women,  and  things,  on  the  hint  of  a 
sound.  They  will  not  be  made  to  call  their  women  things,  as 
the  Germans  do  every  time  they  call  them  wife.    Here  at  last 
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is  a  language  with  hands.  Here  at  last  is  a  people  who  do  not 
fly  along  on  the  wings  of  verbal  suggestion,  but  have  true 
hands  and  fingers,  and  an  edged  brain,  and  shape  speech  with 
art  to  suit  their  ever  active  thought.  In  this  respect  also^  the 
English  differs  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  observer  might  notice  a  third  fact  about  the  new  lan- 
guage; it  ceases  to  compound  its  words.  The  Saxon  com- 
pounded freely  like  the  German,  and  the  rejection  of  the  habit 
is  the  strongest  mark  of  the  despotic  dominance  of  the  analytic 
spirit  in  English.  For  it  is  the  desire  of  all  thinkers,  especial- 
ly of  all  poets,  and  orators,  to  fix  the  permanent  stamp  of 
their  own  thought  upon  every  object  they  speak  of.  A  com- 
pound is  such  a  stamp.  But  the  same  cause  which  prevents 
our  new  language  from  using  permanent  indefinite  termina- 
tions for  inflections,  prevents  also  the  formation  of  new  per- 
manent compounds.  This  distinguishing  mind,  ever  alert, 
chooses  to  say,  each  time  it  speaks,  exactly  what  it  then  and 
there  wishes  to  say.  It  will  not  take  up  an  indefinite  general 
descriptive,  nor  will  it  mix  in  one  what  it  knows  to  be  two, 
and  means  to  keep  two.  It  had  rather  split  the  one,  than  glue 
the  two.  In  this  radical  point  the  English  differs  from  the 
Saxon,  and  agrees  with  the  Korman. 

The  observer  might  notice  a  fourth  fact  in  regard  to  the  new 
language.  It  uses  a  new  gamut  of  sounds.  There  is  a  stable  ad- 
justment of  mind  and  vocal  organs  in  the  Arian  races,  so  that 
an  idea  naturally  expresses  itself  every  where  by  the  use  of  the 
same  organs.  The  consonants  of  the  root  syllables,  and  the  re- 
lational consonants,  remain  letters  of  the  same  organ  through 
all  ages  of  all  languages  of  the  Arian  stock.  But  there  are 
smooth,  middle  and  rough  letters  of  each  organ.  Kew  speech 
begins  with  the  vigorous,  the  broad,  and  loud,  and  strong,  and 
rough,  and  gradually  becomes^  more  refined  and  attenuated. 
The  consonants  of  any  radical  sound  change.  The  vowels 
change  also.  Diphthongs  attenuate  into  vowels;  the  broad 
sounds  fiatten ;  the  harsh  sounds  soften  ;  the  strong  sounds 
weaken ;  all  runs  into  whispers  and  i  s  (ees).  The  Greek,  for  ex- 
ample, which  must  have  run  and  roared  with  every  sonorous 
variety  of  musical  utterance  in  the  time  of  Homer,  has  in- 
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sensibly  thinned  away,  until  the  modem  Greek  has  nothing 
but  ee  (i)  to  give  ns  for  three  of  the  vowela  and  three  of  the 
diphthongs  of  the  written  tongue.  The  new  life  and  vigor  of 
the  English  shows  itself  in  reversing  this  course  of  attenuation. 
It  gives  the  weak  strength ;  the  flat,  roundness ;  makes  the 
thin  vowels  broad  ;  delights  in  new  and  sonorous  diphthongs, 
and  decisive  strong  consonants,  nor  does  it  fear  a  masculine 
harshness.    It  has  the  phonology  of  a  vigorous  youth. 

It  has  moreover  a  peculiar  gamut  of  vowels.  It  took  up  the 
Anglo-Saxon  sounds  for  the  objects  of  nature,  and  of  home, 
and  the  heart;  it  took  up  the  ITorman  sounds  for  artificial 
manners ;  but  in  adjusting  them  to  each  other,  so  as  to  make  a 
scale  of  sounds,  each  was  varied  by  the  new  instrument  which 
sounded  them — ^the  vocal  organs  of  the  Englishman  ;  and  in- 
spired with  a  new  quality  and  tone,  to  render  them  expressive 
of  the  new  soul  which  was  speaking,  in  them,  the  vital  spirit  of 
the  English  race.  The  result  has  been  strongly  stated  by 
Grimm.  Ee  says  that  in  the  richness  and  fulness  of  its  free 
middle  tones,  it  has  a  real  power  of  expression,  such  as  per? 
haps  no  other  human  speech  could  ever  command  He  adds, 
that  these  tones  cannot  be  taught — ^they  may  be  caught.*  The 
separate  sounds  of  single  words  may  be  caught,  but  to  speak 
English  is  one  of  the  fine  arts.  The  same  letters  in  different 
words — ^the  same  words  in  different  connections,  vary  freely  by 
shades  of  tone  so  delicate,  that  no  notation  could  give  them — 
no  teacher  could  repeat  them  as  a  matter  of  artifice,  without 
the  life  and  soul  to  inspire  them.  To  read  a  page  of  Milton  to 
the  height  of  the  great  argument,  or  a  scene  of  Shakspeare, 
with  its  proper  harmony  and  spirit,  demands  a  happy  genius 
and  organization,  and  could  never  be  taught  or  caught.  While 
the  capacities  of  the  language  for  harmonious  and  powerful 
expression  are  not  used  to  the  full  by  either  of  these  mighty 
masters  of  it.  It  has  combinations  of  sound  grander  than 
ever  rolled  through  the  mind  of  Milton  ;  more  awful  than  the 
mad  gasps  of  Lear ;  sweeter  than  the  sighs  of  Desdemona ; 
more  stirring  than  the  speech  of  Antony  ;  sadder  than  the 
plaints  of  Hamlet ;  merrier  than  the  mocks  of  Falstaff.  . 


*  u 


Nicht  einmal  lefarbaren,  nur.lembaren."    Ursprang  der  Si^acbe,  p.  60. 
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Oar  observer  might  perceive,  in  the  fifth  place,  that  the  syn- 
tax of  the  new  language  was  as  new  as  its  etymology  and 
phonology,  and  a  farther  expression  of  the  same  analytic  spirit. 
It  flings  away  all  that  is  complex  and  artificial  in  languages, 
like  the  Latin  and  Saxon,  where  sentences  are  made  by  an  ad- 
justment of  final  sounds,  where  every  word  has  its  mortise  or 
tenon,  and  a  whole  sentence  is  dovetailed,  so  that  speaking  is 
like  putting  a  Chinese  puzzle  together,  or  a  perpetual  game  of 
dominos.  The  syntax  turns  on  the  thought,  not  on  the  sounds, 
and  in  its  general  laws  is  a  pure  logic  carried  to  the  limits  of 
the  most  refined  analysis.  "So  language  has  ever  been  spoken 
where  words  di(^  the  reason  so  much  and  obstruct  it  so  lit- 
tle ;  so  little  impose  their  laws  on  thought  and  wrest  reason 
from  its  natural  processes.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  the 
general  laws  of  syntax. 

For  our  observer  who  is  watching  the  growth  of  the  new  lan- 
guage, will,  in  the  sixth  place,  see  gradually  taking  their  places 
in  it,  idiom  after  idiom  of  every  variety  and  shade  of  struc- 
ture, the  ganglions  of  the  linguistic  body.  This  is  the  field 
where  the  free  will  of  the  individual  man  does  its  freest  work 
in  language.  In  its  general  laws  a  language  is  the  result  of 
the  relation  between  the  general  traits  of  a  race  and  the  nature 
in  which  they  live ;  but  free  will  disports  itself  in  the  idioms. 
These  are  the  contributions  which  genius  makes  to  its  national 
tongue :  genius,  whose  motions  always  hover  on  the  verge  of 
mystery,  basks  in  idioms. 

The  inexplicable  coils  of  words  instinct  with  electrical  life, 
which  send  a  thrill  to  the  people's  heart  no  one  knows  how ; 
hard  knots  of  words  where  the  soundest  sense  is  tied  up  the 
tightest ;  touches  of  nature  that  make  the  whole  world  kin  ; 
leaps  of  thought  which  grammarians  balk  at;  every  means, 
simpler  or  more  vivid  than  reason  can  command,  which  poetic 
genius,  or  patriotism,  or  any  breathing  or  beamjuig  of  the  free 
soul  has  found  to  convey  thought  or  feeling ;  every  form  of 
speech  which  the  linguistic  sense  of  the  people  recognizes  as  a 
stroke  of  genius  which  it  cannot  willingly  let  die,  adds  to  the 
stock  of  idioms,  and  to  the  peculiar  treasures  of  a  national  lan- 
guage. 
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It  is  the  glory  of  the  English  speech  that  its  idioms  speak 
for  truth  and  freedom,  and  law  and  religion.  It  grew  np  in 
the  midst  of  struggles  fdr  religion, — ^in  die  midst  of  the  con- 
tests of  freemen, — in  the  midst  of  a  people  fond  of  nature  and 
home.  Its  idioms  have  been  dyed  in  the  blood  of  martyrs,  or 
taken  their  festive  colors  in  tile  secret  heart  of  patriots  or 
poets  ;  they  are  tinted  less  in  the  colors  of  &ncy  than  in  the 
veritable  hues  of  sky  and  cloud,  wood  and  field,  and  ocean, 
wrought  into  unity  of  meaning  under  the  solemn  and  earnest 
gaze  of  imagination. 

We  shall  only  mention  further,  in  the  seventh  place,  that  the 
English  language  may  be  known  as  new  by  its  stamp  and 
flowering  in  literature. 

A  people  do  not  come  to  consciousness  until  they  have  a, 
classic  language.  Barbarians  have  feelings,  instincts,  senti- 
ments, but  not  reflections  or  ideas  to  be  the  basis  of  literature ; 
the  people  is  still  unorganized,  public  spirit  is  still  to  be  bom. 
As  soon  as  it  is  bom,  it  wiU  make  itself  heard  in  a  speech  which 
is  then  and  there  classic.  Kow,  to  use  our  old  figure  of  the 
birth  of  an  animal,  the  first  organ  that  is  seen  in  the  embryo 
is  the  heart.  Some  book,  written  or  unwritten,  must  be  the 
heart  of  a  classic  language.  Homer  was  the  heart  of  the 
Greek  language  ;  the  laws  and  ballads  of  Home,  the  heart  of 
the  Latin.    The  Bible  was  the  heart  of  the  English. 

We  yield  to  no  one  in  love  for  Homer.  College  recollec- 
tions of  it  still  hallow  the  memory  of  him  whose  enthusiasm 
gave  life  to  the  antique  lines.  We  are  told  that  tropical  fruits 
must  be  eaten  under  the  trees  to  know  their  proper  taste ;  but 
I  am  sure  that  when  our  Greek  Professor  visited  the  classic 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  neither  orange,  nor  date,  nor 
olive,  gained  in  flavor,  as  did  the  songs  of  Homer.  Years  ago, 
while  fresh  from  this  bracing  air,  stricken  by  sickness,  with 
the  heart  of  an  exile,  I  spent  solitary  months  beneath  the  palm 
trees  under  the  tropical  sun,  on  the  beach  of  a  tropical  sea. 
Day  by  day  as  I  walked  the  beach,  I  heard  again  the  song 
which  Homer  sang ;  and  it  gleamed  and  flashed  with  a  new 
light,  as  I  gazed  on  the  strange  brilliancy  of  that  tropical  sea 
*and  sky  ;  and  it  rippled,  and  ran,  and  roared  with  new  music, 
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88  I  listened  to  that  many-voiced  sea.  A  new  love  and  sym- 
pathy for  this  wondrous  song  grew  up  in  my  mind.  It  seemed 
the  very  echo  of  nature  from  the  seat  where  beauty  and  music 
sit  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  genius.  It  is  worthy  to  be  the 
heart  of  the  language  of  Oreece.  But  the  Bibte  was  the  heart 
of  the  English. 

The  laws  and  ballads  of  Bome  (the  heart  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage) have  been  stronger  food  for  heroes  than  the  hearts  of 
lions.  The  trumpet  blast  which  rings  through  the  pages  of 
Livy  and  Plutarch  has  roused  the  heroism  of  all  succeeding 
generations.  Here  are  the  stories  of  heroes  whom  Shakspeare 
rejoiced  in  more  than  in  all  the  great  names  of  Greece.  Here 
are  the  heroes  whose  trophies  gave  the  old  knights  of  France 
no  sleep, — who  inspired  the  men  and  women  of  the  first  Re- 
volution, when  Madame  Eoland  carried  Plutarch's  Lives  to 
church,  and  wept  that  she  was  not  a  Eoman.  This  has  been 
called  the  Bible  of  France,  and  it  is  worthy  to  be  the  heart  of 
its  courtly  language.  » 

But  our  Bible  was  the  heart  of  the  English.  A  thousand 
years  this  book  had  been  waiting  the  advent  of  the  English 
race.  As  in  the  geological  eras,  so  in  the  history  of  man,  in 
the  progress  of  redemption,  advance  is  not  in  the  continual 
development  of  a  single  race.  Singularly  developed  indivi- 
duals of  a  race  give  promise  of  a  higher  type ;  a  new  race  • 
springs  up  and  realizes  the  type,  while  the  old  race  decays. 
To  the  Jews,  for  example,  the  Christian  Apostles  came  as  the 
harbingers  of  a  new  type.  The  new  race  came,  but  not  from 
the  Jewish  or  other  Shemitic  stock.  A  new  and  different  race 
were  to  embody  the  advancing  ideal,  while  the  Shemitic  stock, 
having  borne  its  flower  and  fruit,  stands  barren  and  decaying, 
as  if  exhausted  by  the  ripening  of  such  a  fruit.  In  the  Eng- 
lish at  last  came  the  race  which  was  to  be  the  race  of  the 
Bible. 

It  was  in  no  spirit  of  scholarship  or  literary  enthusiasm  that 
the  English  Bible  was  made.  The  Saxon  race  had  received 
Christianity  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  like  their  old  Berserker 
madness.  Not  Dante  had  such  appalling  visions  of  hell,  or 
such  rapt  musings  of  heaven.    Wyckliflfe  and  his  fellows  wrote  * 
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to  save  the  men  of  their  own  blood  from  everlasting  burnings, 
to  show  them  the  way  to  everlasting  joys.  They  put  their 
whole  souls  in  the  work.  The  spirit  of  the  English  race  was  in 
them.  The  Spirit  of  the  living  God  was  with  them.  The  special 
providence  which  guided  its  growth  may  be  considered  a  kind 
of  inspiration.  It  is  more  than  accurate.  It  is  felicitous  and 
moving.  It  is  full  of  living  idiom,  which  no  scholastic  art,  no  un- 
consecrated  genius  could  suggest,  idiom  instinct  with  devotion, 
fnll  of  harmony  and  a  majestic  simplicity.  It  is  no  copy  of 
the  common  speech.  It  was  always  above  it^n  ideal,  which 
the  English  heart  has  recognized  from  the  first.  These  true 
prophets  laid  themselves  so  closely  to  the  heart  of  the  Bible, 
that  the  yet  plastic  language  which  they  spoke,  run  in  the 
moulds  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  repeated  the  idioms,  and 
caught  the  spirit  of  inspiration.  Far  as  the  throbbings  of  this 
mighty  heart  were  felt,  so  far  the  language  grew  into  organized 
English^  so  far  the  English  grew  into  strength  ;  and  to  this  day 
every  part  of  the  language  is  pervaded  by  its  influence.  No 
one  has  ever  yet  known  how  to  move  the  English  people,  whose 
style  has  not  its  life-blood  from  this  great  heart  of  the  English 
speech. 

K  we  choose  to  carry  on  in  a  loose  fashion  the  figure  of 
growth, — ^in  Chaucer  we  see  the  senses  complete.  His  lungs  are 
in  full  play.  He  shouts  as  he  walks  afield,  and  greets  the 
rising  sun.  His  eyes  see,  his  ears  hear.  He  knows  the  smell 
of  clpver  and  new  hay,  and  the  taste  of  the  tankard. 

"  And  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart, 
Much  had  he  seen  and  known,  cities  of  men 

And  manners,  climates,  councils,  goyemments ; 

Himself  not  least,  but  honored  of  them  all : 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  his  peers." 

^  Ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  heart,  free  forehead." 

'*  Since  Chaucer  was  aliye  and  hale, 
No  man  hath  walked  along  our  roads  with  step 
So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 
So  yaried  in  discourse.*' 
3 
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Bat  Shakspeare  is  the  exponent  of  the  English  langaage  in 
its  ripe  manhood. 

We  need  not  try  to  point  out  the  merits  of  Shakspeare.  We 
only  remark  in  pursuance  of  our  theme,  that  this  genius  of 
Shakspeare  was  a  new  gift  to  the  world.  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Saxon.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  Norman.  It  is  no  develop- 
ment of  Saxon  6t  Norman.  It  is  not  classical.  It  is  not  ro- 
mantic. It  is  new.  It  is  Shakspearian.  It  is  English.  Criti- 
cism which  long  stood  aghast  before  him,  has  now  made  itself 
new  laws  from  the  study  of  him,  and  judges  all  genius  by  its 
relations  to  him.  Again,  this  genius  of  Shakspeare  is  marked 
by  the  same  characteristics  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
English  language.  The  unbounded  stomach,  under  the  craving 
of  which  we  have  seen  the  language  taking  up  words  from 
every  quarter,  is  equally  plain  in  Shakspeare.  Nothing  coraes 
amiss  to  him.  All  moods  of  both  sexes  of  all  ranks  of  all  na- 
•tions  in  all  ages  are  food  for  this  hungry  heart.  Spirits  are  his 
familiars.  Nature  has  no  mood  strange  to  him.  No  animal 
or  green  thing  but  has  its  speech  for  him  ;  there  are  books  in 
the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every 
thing. 

The  same  analytic  spirit  which  in  the  language  uses  only 
roots,  and  dissects  and  displays  every  relation  of  things,  and 
refuses  to  stereotype  compound  associations,  is  also  prominent 
in  Shakspeare.  He  lays  open  the  finest  movement  of  all  hu- 
man hearts  and  minds.  Landseer  did  not  enter  more  inti- 
mately into  the  innermost  nature  of  a  dog.  All  things  in  his 
pages,  as  Goethe  says,  are  like  watches  with  crystal  faces, 
through  which  every  cog  of  every  separate  wheel  is  displayed. 

We  saw  that  the  English  has  a  new  gamut  of  sounds,  unri- 
valled in  their  compass  and  nearness  to  nature.  It  is  Shak- 
speare who  has  best  proved  this.  This  master  musician  best 
knows  how  to  "run  with  a  quivering  hand  in  a  thousand  moods 
over  all  the  chords  of  the  soul.^'  His  syntax  and  his  idioms 
are  characteristically  English.  Simplicity  and  fitness  rule 
every  general  syntactical  combination,  while  an  all-pervading 
and  transforming  imagination  creates  at  every  line  some  won- 
derful plexus  of  words,  which  seems,  like  a  ganglion  of  nerves, 
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Dot  simply  to  transmit,  but  concentrate  and  intensify  the  action 
of  the  mind.  And  finally  the  great  heart  of  the  English 
speech,  the  Bible,  sends  its  vital  currents  through  every  page, 
through  every  phase  of  his  speech. 

The  glory  and  influence  of  Shakspeare  are  not  bounded  by 
the  shore  of  Britain.  A  great  German  Philosopher  of  History,^ 
Baron  Bunsen,  pronounces  him :  '^  The  great  prophet  of  human 
destinies  on  the  awakening  of  a  new  world.  His  histories  are 
the  only  modem  Epos,  as  a  poetical  relation  of  the  eternal 
order  in  a  great  national  development  They  are  the  Ger- 
manic IN'ibelungen,  and  the  Bomanic  Divina  Commedia  both 
united  and  dramatized,  and  the  dramatic  form  was  the  natural 
organ  of  the  Epos  of  an  age  ripe  for  the  realities  of  life  and 
full  of  action." 

And  the  greatest  master  of  language, — ^its  most  profound 
historian,  and  its  most  trustworthy  prophet,  I  mean  of  course, 
Jacob  Grimm,  has  said :  "  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
the  greatest  and  most  transcendent  poet  of  the  new  time,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  old  classics,  used  the  English  speech.  This 
speech  of  hi&  may,  with  full  right,  be  called  a  speech  for  the 
world.  It  will  go  on  with  the  people  who  speak  it,  prevailing 
more  and  more  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  richness, 
reason,  and  compression  no  living  speech  can  be  put  beside  it" 
Such  is  our  birth-right  The  treasures  of  this  prevailing 
tongue  are  ours.  This  noblest  development  of  ideal  language, 
this  grand  daguerreotype  of  the  English  race,  the  study  of 
philologers  and  philosophical  historians,  this  language  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  this  tongue  of  free- 
dom is  ours.  We  speak  the  tongue  which  Shakspeare  spake, 
and  Chancer,  and  Milton,  and  Bacon,  and  Locke,  and  Sidney, 
and  Webster.  The  glories  of  these  great  names,  the  glories  of 
this  conquering  language,  are  ours.  Let  us  acknowledge  ourselves 
debtors  to  our  mother  tongue.  Let  us  study  it  with  earnest* 
uessj  and  treat  it  with  reverence  and  love.  The  English  scholars 
have  been  the  worst  enemies  of  the  English  language.  They 
have  studied  Latin  and  Greek  till  they  have  lost  command  of 
the  English  idiom ;  some  of  them  till  the  free  English  heart 
has  left  them,  and  they  have  gone  over  to  Bome  altogether. 
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How  many  of  onr  colleges  even  now  study  the  English  Bible, 
and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  as  they  do  Homer  and  Horace  ?* 
And  yet  these  English  books  are  infinitely  more  worthy  to  be 
known,  and  this  language  a  better  field  for  philological  stady. 
May  it  not  be  said,  when  the  historian  of  this  language  sums 
up  the  proud  story  of  its  progress,  that  the  last  and  most  diffi- 
cult of  its  conquests  was  that  of  the  brotherhood  of  American 
scholars  ? 


Akp.    hi.  —  NEW     ENGLAND     THEOLOGY :     THE 

EDWARDEAN  PERIOD. 

.By  E.  A.  IiAWKBNOB,  D.D.|  Frofeaaor  in  East  Windsor  Theological  Seminary,  Ot. 

The  Edwardean  Period  in  the  history  of  New  England 
Theology,  forms  its  negative  character  in  a  practical  and  doc- 
trinal Protest  against  the  three  great  mistakes  or  errors  of  the 
preceding  period.  Of  these,  some  notice  was  taken  in  a 
former  number  of  this  Journal. 

The  first  is  the  Half-way  Covenant,  sanctioned  by  the  Synod 
of  1662.  The  second  is  the  converting  efficacy  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  maintained  by  Mr.  Stoddard  in  his  sermon  pub- 
lished in  1707.  "In  this  sermon,"  says  the  biographer  of 
Edwards,  "  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  a  converting  ordinance."  This  is  what  President  Edwards 
called  Mr.  Stoddard's  "  particular  tenet  about  the  Lord's 
Supper."  The  third  error  is,  what  was  termed  the  "  accep- 
tableness  of  unregenerate  doings."  The  first  led  to  the  se-^ 
cond,  as  the  second  did  to  the  third.  The  three  were  in 
part  the  cause,  and  in  part  the  effect  of  that  decline  in  prac- 
tical godliness  to  which  the  "  Great  Awakening  "  under  Ed- 

*  The  philological  study  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  is  a  regular  part  of  the  course 
for  the  Junior  year  in  La&.yette  College,  and  it  is  pursued  to  some  extent  in  Colum- 
bia College.  The  experience  of  these  two  institutions  has  abundantly  established 
the  practicability  and  value  of  the  study. 
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wards  and  Whitefield  was  a  salutary  check.  When  the  life 
of  piety  begins  to  fail  in  the  churches,  they  will  naturally 
begin,  first  to  question  the  truth  of  the  doctrines,  and  then  to 
discard  them.  Christian  doctrine  and  an  unchristian  life  are 
moral  opposites,  of  which  each  seeks  to  exclude  the  other. 
The  Edwardean  Theology  places  itself  fully  on  the  Christian 
side. 

The  movement,  both  in  its  practical  and  polemical  bearing, 
stands  in  our  history  as  a  check  to  these  lapsing  and  sub- 
lapsarian  tendencies  of  the  time.  It  was  ths  reaction  of  the 
pure  old  N&id  EngUmd  Theology  against  an  enfeMing  amal- 
gam of  Pdagian^  Socmian^  and  Arminian  dements.  This 
will  appear  from  a  cursory  view  of  the  external  liistory  of  the 
period,  and  a  brief  analysis  of  the  chief  productions  of  its 
master-mind. 

The  representative  men  were  President  Edwards,  and  Drs. 
Bellamy  and  Hopkins.  Edwards  was  the  oldest  He  had  been 
thirteen  years  in  the  pastoral  office  when  Bellamy  entered  it, 
and  sixteen  when  Hopkins  was  ordained.  Both  were  the  pupils 
of  Edwards.  Their  views  and  character  were  shaped  not  a  little 
by  the  moulding  influence  of  the  ^Northampton  pastor  and  his  ex- 
cellent  wife.  Mr.  Edwards'  mind,  strong  in  native  endowments, 
had  come  to  its  maturing  point,  and  his  influence  was  growing 
into  a  powerful  provincial  force,  just  as  these  youthful  coad- 
jutors came  into  circumstances  to  be  guided  by  it 

Mr.  Edwards  entered  the  pastoral  office  at  Northampton, 
1727,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  as  a  colleague  with  his  grand- 
father, Mr.  Stoddard.  He  had  no  prearranged  dialectic  or 
scholastic  system  to  unfold,  no  favorite  "  five  points"  of  any 
theology  to  repeat.  "He  had  studied  theology,"  says  his 
biographer,  '^  not  chiefly  in  systems  and  commentaries,  but  in 
the  Bible,  and  in  the  character  and  mutual  relations  of  Ood 
and  his  creatures."  One  of  his  resolves  made  during  his  pre- 
paration for  the  ministry  was :  "  To  study  the  Scriptures  so 
steadily,  constantly,  and  frequently  as  that  I  may  find  and 
plainly  perceive  myself  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
same." 

This  study  was  coupled  with  an  abiding  abnegation  of  self. 
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and  an  entire  consecration  to  God,  which,  in  a  mind  like  his, 
are  the  never-failing  conditions  of  success.  "I  have  been 
before  God  and  have  given  myself,  all  that  I  am  and  have  to 
God,  so  that  I  am  not  in  any  respect  my  own,  I  can  chal- 
lenge no  right  in  this  understanding,  this  will,  these  affections 
which  are  in  me.  Neither  have  I  any  right  in  this  body,  or 
any  of  its  members,  no  right  in  this  tongue,  these  hands,  these 
feet;  no  right  in  these  senses,  these  eyes,  these  ears,  this 
smell,  or  this  taste.  I  have  given  myself  clean  away,  and 
have  not  retained  any  thing  of  my  own." 

With  these  primary  elements  of  a  sound  theology  and  a 
practical  minister,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  downward 
course  of  things  in  his  parish,  first  checked  and  then  turned 
back.  This  counter-scene  opened  in  the  remarkable  Revival 
of  1734.  An  account  of  this  work  of  grace,  then  so  unusual, 
was  given  by  Mr.  Edwards,  under  the  title  of  A  Narrative  of 
Surprising  Conversions.  This  publication  was  followed  by 
two  others  on  the  same  general  subject,  which  grew  out  of  the 
second  awakening,  which  commenced  in  Northampton  in 
1740,  and  extended  into  many  parts  of  New  England.  One 
was  Thoughts  on  tJie  Revival  of  Religion^  which,  like  the  first, 
was  eminently  practical.  The  other  was  the  Treatise  on  Reli- 
gioics  Affections.  The  object  is  to  distinguish  a  genuine  from 
a  spurious  conversion.  It  is  Biblical,  though  it  draws  largely 
on  cofisciousness  and  Christian  experience.  It  impresses  men 
with  the  necessity  of  being  thoroughly  honest  with  themselves, 
and  teaches  them  how  to  be  so.  If  it  has  strong  meat  for 
men,  it  has  also  milk  for  babes.  It  is  not  perfect,  as  is  no 
work  of  erring  men ;  but  in  those  moral  eddies,  and  even  whirl- 
pools, occasioned  by  the  bold  reaffirmations  of  the  purely 
gospel  doctrines,  it  was  what  the  condition  of  the  churches  re- 
quired. Perhaps,  like  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  for  a  certain 
few,  it  may  need  some  previous  culturing  influences,  as  seda- 
tives in  the  medical  art  must  in  some  diseases  precede  the 
remedial  agencies.  But  with  the  Pilgrim'' s  Progress  smd  the 
Sainfis  Rest  this  Treatise  has  been  hallowed  in  the  experience 
of  the  regenerate  of  all  denominations,  for  more  than  a 
century. 
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These  three  Treatises  are  the  exponents  of  a  powerful  re- 
actionary movement,  of  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  Ed- 
wards was  made  the  instrument.  They  are  the  work  of  an 
eye-witness.  Hence  they  are  life-like  and  exact.  They  were  . 
produced  in  the  glow  of  a  bold  and  stalwart  heart,  kindled 
into  what  he  calls  "a  sweet  burning."  Hence,  though  just, 
sometimes  rigorously  so  to  the  proud  and  luxurious  lovers  of 
themselves,  he  is  also  gentle,  tender,  even  as  a  mother,  to  all 
the  consciously  sin-worn  and  suffering  of  his  kind.  The  work 
of  Gk)d,  of  which  they  treat,  makes  an  epoch  in  the  church- 
history  of  New  England,  not  unlike  that  recorded  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  makes  up  largely  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Edw&rdean  period  of  our  history. 

The  scenes  which  marked  the  early  history  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
and  the  subjects  that  he  was  led  to  examine,  increased  his 
misgivings  respecting  the  Half-way  Covenant,  particularly 
"  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  those  into  the  church,  who 
made  no  pretence  to  real  godliness."  His  difficulties  led  to 
examination,  examination  resulted  in  conviction,  and  this  in 
action,  when  a  new  scene  opens  in  his  history,  which  was 
closed  by  the  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relations. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Edwards  from  Northampton  to  Stock- 
bridge  opens  the  second,  and  in  some  respects,  the  most  im- 
portant chapter  in  his  history.  The  first  marked  movement 
in  this  period  was,  as  we  have  seen,  practical  —  a  reactionary 
life-movement  against  the  chills  of  death,  that  were  stiffening 
the  faith  and  worship  of  the  churches  into  lifeless  forms  and 
fossils.  How  extensive  the  defection  had  became  Mr.  Ed- 
wards did  not  know  until  he  found  himself,  by  divine  Provi- 
dence, engaged  in  arresting  it.  He  knew  that  opening  the 
door  of  the  church  to  the  world  was  the  way  to  corrupt  and 
debase  it.  But  he  was  not  aware,  when  all  the  churches  in 
the  county  but  two  had  thus  opened  their  doors,  that  all  the 
ministers  in  it  but  three  had  become  correspondingly  lax  in 
doctrine,  until  he  tried  to  restore  the  old  principle  that  '^  the 
matter  of  a  church  are  saints  by  calling."  Up  to  this  time  his 
publications  had  been  of  a  practical  character.  He  now 
entered  on  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  more  directly 
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to  fundamental  doctrines.  The  age  was  beginning  to  drift 
from  those  great  truths  which  had  fed  the  life  of  the  church  in 
its  seasons  of  greatest  activity  and  purity.  In  France,  monk- 
ish superstition  was  already  goading  the  populace  onward 
towards  atheistic  madness.  A  dead  orthodoxy  was  opening 
the  way  in  Germany  for  a  deader  rationalism.  The  evan- 
gelical faith  in  England  was  ebbing  before  the*  flood-tide  of 
deism  and  naturalism,  while  in  tliis  country,  the  school  of 
infidels,  a  little  later  called  Jeifersonian,  was  concentrating  its 
forces,  and  beginning  "to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war."  The 
works  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Tumbull,  and  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of 
England,  thoroughly  Pelagian  in  their  principles,  were  exten- 
sively circulated, 

Edwards  saw  the  necessity  for  discussion — original,  calm 
philosophical  discussion.  The  faith  was  assailed  from  the 
side  of  reason.  Not  that  infinite  mind  to  which  Fenelon  ex- 
claimed: "O  Reason!  Keason!  art  thou  not  he  whom  I 
seek  ?"  No  ;  but  a  mere  rationaliemus  vulgus,  an  ethical  all- 
suflBciency  of  the  human  for  itself.  An  original  defence  of  the 
old  faith  from  the  divine  philosophical  side  was  needed,  and 
Providence  had  prepared  him  for  this  new  work. 

"The  honor  of  being  the  most  effective  defender  of  Christ- 
ianity," says  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  we  should  ascribe  to  Jonathan 
Edwards."  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  by  no  means  a  partial 
witness,  regarded  his  "  power  of  subtle  argument  as,  perhaps, 
unmatched,  certainly  unsurpassed,  among  men." 

Mr.  Edwards  now  entered  on  that  series  of  polemical  papers 
which  distingtRshed  him  as  the  greatest  thinker  and  most  pro- 
found theologian  of  the  age.  It  consists  of  the  Treatises  on  the 
WUlj  on  The  End  of  God  in  the  Creation  of  the  World^  on  The 
Nature  of  True  Virtue^  and  on  Origingl  Sin. 

Before  he  left  Northampton,  he  had  projected  a  plan  for 
these  defensive  treatises,  and  had  been  collecting  materials  for 
its  execution.  In  1748,  he  received  from  Rev.  John  Erskine, 
of  Scotland,  John  Taylor's  works  "  On  Original  Sin,"  and  his. 
"  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings,"  with  a  "  Paraphrase  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans."  In  his  letter  of  acknowledgment,  he 
says :  "  I  am  exceedingly  glad  of  those  two  books  of  Taylor's. 
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I  had  before  borrowed  and  read  Taylor  '  On  Original  Sin.' 
.  .  .  The  other  book,  his  'Paraphrase,'  etc.,  I  had  not 
heard  of — ^if  I  had,  I  should  not  have  been  easy  till  I  had  seen 
it  and  been  possessed  of  it.  These  hooks,  if  T  should  live,  may 
probably  be  of  great  service  to  me.^^ 

The  intent  and  bearing  of  this  defensive  scheme  are  made 
evident  by  a  letter  to  the  same  man,  written  in  1762,  one  year 
before  the  Treatise  on  the  Will  was  produced.  "  I  hope  now, 
in  a  short  time,  to  be  at  leisure  to  resume  my  design  of  writing 
something  on  the  Arminian  Controversy.  I  have  no  thought 
of  going  through  with  all  parts  of  the  controversy  at  once ; 
but  the  subject  which  I  intended,  God  willing,  first  to  write 
something  upon,  was  Free  Will  and  Moral  Agency,  endeavor- 
ing with  as  much  exactness  as  I  am  able,  to  consider  the 
nature  of  that  freedom  of  moral  agents  which  makes  them  the 
subjects  of  moral  government,  moral  precepts,  counsels,  calls, 
motives,  persuasions,  promises  and  threatenings,  praise  and 
blame,  rewards  and  punishments,  strictly  examining  the 
modem  notions  of  those  things,  endeavoring  to  demonstrate 
their  most  palpable  inconsistency  and  absurdity ;  endeavoring, 
also,  to  bring  the  late  great  objections  and  outcries  against 
Calvinistic  divinity,  from  these  topics,  to  the  test  of  the  strict- 
est reasoning  ;  and  particularly  that  great  objection,  in  which 
the  modem  writers  have  so  much  gloried,  so  long  triumphed, 
with  so  great  a  degree  of  insult  towards  the  most  excellent 
divines,  and  in  eflfect,  against  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
namely,  that  the  Calvinistic  notions  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment are  contrary  to  the  common-sense  of  mankind." 

It  is  thus  evident  that  Edwards  did  not  come  rashly  to  these 
later  labors.  He  careftiUy  surveyed  the  whole  field.  He 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  strongest  points  of  the  oppo- 
site side  and  grappled  with  its  chief  defenders.  They  had  im- 
peached the  old  Calvinistic  divinity  and  appealed  to  the  bar 
of  reason  and  common-sense.  He  willingly  followed  them 
there,  and  then  carried  the  appellants  to  the  higher  tribunal 
of  the  divine  Word. 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  an  exact  analysis 
and  summary  of  these  treatises.    But  without  something  of 
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this  internal  history  we  should  fail  to  bring  out  fairly  that  in 
Edwards  which  has  given  his  name  to  the  period.  The  genuine 
Edwardean  theology  lies  in  these  treatises. 

The  logical  order  would  lead  ns  to  speak  first  of  the  End  of 
God  in  the  Creation  of  the  World  as  the  starting  point,  and 
then  of  the  treatise  on  Original  Sin,  or  the.  FaU  of  Man. 
Next,  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  or  man's  condition  in  his 
abnormal  state,  and  finally,  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue  in  the 
regenerate. 

But  the  chronological  order  will  comport  better  with  our 
object,  which  is  rather  historical  than  logical  or  theological. 
This  brings  us  first  to  the  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,  which  was  produced,  according  to  his  biographer,  in 
four  months  and  a  half.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
conclusions,  it  is  by  general  admission  a  master-piece  of  close 
reasoning.  It  is  often  studied  by  the  best  thinkers  as  a  men- 
tal discipline.  The  diverse  Anti-Calvinists,  the  Pelagian, 
Semi-Pelagian,  and  Socinian  schools  have,  for  a  hundred  years 
directed  their  most  powerful  batteries  against  it.  They  have 
been  debating  and  dissertating  upon  it.  They  have  viewed  it, 
reviewed  it,  and  re-reviewed  it,  with  a  kind  of  success  that 
ever  leaves  the  same  work  to  be  repeated.  A  joint  in  the 
harness  of  the  matchless  chieftain,  or  a  vulnerable  spot  in  his 
heel,  has  been  sedulously  sought  for,  through  which  he  could 
be  made  to  "  bite  the  dust,"  and  is  still  sought  for,  but  in  vain. 

We  freely  allow  that  these  reviews  and  dissertations  have 
an  important  historical  value.  They  have  generally  been  the 
product  of  honest  and  earnest  minds,  which  have  brought  to 
the  great  subject  whatever  light  may  have  been  elicited  by 
the  later  studies  in  mental  and  moral  science.  Nicer  discrimi- 
nations, new  shades  of  thought,  and  a  more  exact  terminology 
have  evolved  more  fully  the  main  ideas  of  the  author,  and 
harmonized  them  more  perfectly  with  the  aggressive  forces  of 
the  church  catholic  in  its  conflicts  with  error. 

I.  In  this  Inquiry,  the  will  is  defined  as  that  by  which  the 
mind  x  chooses  any  thing,  or  which  is  the  same,  that  by  which 
the  soul  either  chooses  or  refuses.    It  includes  the  desires,  in- 
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clinations,  and  affections.*    The  will  is  determined  when,  by 
some  inflnence,  its  choice  is  fished  upon  a  particular  object ; 
and  this  inflnence  is  that  motive  which,  in  the  view  of  the 
mind,  is  the  strongest:     Motive,  which  is  both  objective  and 
subjective,  is  the  whole  of  that  which  moves  the  mind  to 
volition,  or  in  view  of  which  it  acts.    By  the  formula,-  "  the 
will  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good,"  is  meant  that  the  mind 
chooses  according  to  what  seems  immediately  most  agreeable. 
Moral   necessity  is  simply  the  eertamty  of  things,  in  them- 
selves, which  is  the  ground  of  tlie  knowledge  of  them,  and  of 
the  proposition  that  affirms  them.    It  excludes  constraint,  and 
natural  necessity ;  and  when  it  relates  to  the  actions  of  moral 
agents  it  involves  choice,  and  the  influence  of  motives,  and  is 
improperly  called  necesatty.    It  is  therefore  consistent  with 
liberty  or  freedom,  which  is  the  power  of  choosing  as  one 
pleases  and  of  acting  as  one  chooses,  with  no  compulsion  or 
restraint.     In  briei^  it  is  the  power  of  choice,  or  the  election  of 
one  of  two  or  more  objects  of  choice.    An  inability  to  choose 
either  of  two  objects  is  the  negation  of  choice,  and  therefore 
not  an  element  of  freedom.    Nor  is  the  power  of  choosing  and 
reusing  an  object,  at  the  same  time,  such  an  element    One 
can  no  naore  choose  and  refuse  a  thing  at  the  same  instant, 
than  he  can  do  and  not  do  it    Neither  is  the  simultaneous 
choice  of  a  thing  and  its  opposite,  or  both  of  two  objects,  a  pos- 
sible volition.    It  is  therefore  evident  that  an  absolute  self- 
determining  power  of  the  will,  or  the  power  of  a  contrary 
choice,  is  not  essential  to  the  Edwardean  idea  of  freedom,  fnd, 
if  he  be  correct,  to  any  just  idea  of  it    The  will  has  no  power. 
It  is  not    an  agent,  and  has  no  consciousness  or  personality. 
The  rainci  is  the  agent,  and,  in  its  unity  and  totality,  the  only 
agent.     It  ho>%  the  will  as  it%  power,  by  which  it  acts  volition- 
ally  —  thus  or  the  contrary,  but  not  thus  and  the  contrary  — 
neither  without  motives,-  nor  against  the  prevailing  ones. 
Consequently,  the  liberty  of  indifference,  or  of  choice,  with  no 
antecedent,  leaning,  or  disposition,  is  neither .  necessary  to 
freedom  nor  compatible  with  it    Nor  does  it  allow  as  essen- 

*  BdwardB*  Worbi,  toL  2,  pp.  16-280, 
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tial  that  contingenej  or  fortaitoosness  which  excludes  U^e 
moral  certainty  of  things. 

Natural  Ability  in  the  Edwardean  theology,  and  as  implied 
in  the  Inquiry,  consists  in  the  powers  or  facMiea  of  the  mind, 
which  are  the  condition  and  instruments  of  moral  agency,  and 
the  basis  and  measure  of  responsibility — ^a  capacity  for  acting 
as  one  chooses,  and  choosing  as  one  pleases.  Natural  IndbUiby 
is  the  absence  of  this  capacity.  Moral  Inability  is  the  want  of 
inclmation^  or  the  prevalence  of  an  opposite  inclination.  The 
inability  to  good  in  man's  fallen  state  is  his  "  desperate  depra- 
vity." A  man  is  morally  unable  to  do  a  thing  when  he  can  do 
it  if  he  will,  but  from  a  want  of  inclination  wiU  not.  He  has  a 
thing  in  his  power  if  he  has  it  in  his  cJioioe^  that  is,  if  he  can 
choose  that,  or  something  else.  But,  while,  from  prevailing 
bent,  he  chooses  one,  he  is  morally  unable  to  choose  the  other. 
One  can  perform  the  external  acts  that  depend  on  the  will, 
and  the  acts  of  the  will  themselves,  if  he  wilL  To  say  other- 
wise is  to  say  that  he  can  not  will  if  he  does  will.  Tet,  while 
a  man  can  act  if  he  will,  and  can  will  if  he  does^  and  as  he 
does,  he  is  morally  unable  to  perform  an  act  if  he  does  not  will 
it  /  and  unable  to  will  it  if  he  wHl  not,  and  unable  to  will 
otherwise  than  he  pleases,  or,  otherwise  than  he  does  will. 
Moral  Ability  is  the  natural  faculties  and  the  inclination  ;  that 
is,  plenary  ability  or  power  in  the  proper  sense. 

From  this  imperfect  statement  of  the  ground  principles  of 
the  Inquiry,  its  practical  bearings  are  evident  upon  the  follow- 
ing principles  of  the  New  England  Theology:  1.  A  valid 
Divine  sovereignty  and  moral  government.  2.  The  freedom  of 
the  subjects  of  that  government,  even  when  morally  disordered, 
and  dependent  on  the  Sovereign  for  restoration.  8.  Hence 
the  entire  accountability  of  the  subject,  in  the  abnormal  as 
in  the  normal  state.  4.  All  moral  beings  will  and  act  as  on 
the  whole  is  most  agreeable,  or  according  to  their  underlying 
^n&  ruling  love.  Its  main  antagonistic  force  is  directed  against 
that  autonomy  of  the  human  will  by  which,  through  its  self- 
determining  power,  it  is  raised  to  a  coefficient  with  the  divine 
will ;  in  which,  as  Bledsoe,  an  extreme  libertarian,  teaches, 
even  God  can  not  cause  virtue  without  a  contradiction. 
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This  medinm  doctrine  of  &e  will,  standing  between  the 
extremes  of  Necessitarianism  and  Libertarianism,  conciliates 
and  harmonises  elements  of  theology,  which  otherwise  appear 
incongraons  if  not  contradictory.  According  to  it,  Ood  is  a 
sovereign  and  man  is  free.  All  things  in  the  nniverse  are 
connected  and  certain,  bnt  no  moral  being  is  forced.  It  avoids 
fatalism,  and  is  equally  remote  from  fanaticism  and  a  nebnlistic 
mysticism.  Evil  came  into  the  world  by  man's  free  wiU, 
through  God's  non-prevention  or  permiasi/oe  will.  Grod  is  its 
sovereign,  but  no  whit  its  author.  And  He  will  subject  it  to 
his  fore-ordination  and  eternal  purpose  of  good.  The  divine 
will  tonches  directly  the  fallen  human  will  in  man's  recovery, 
and  moves  it  to  good,  not  as  a  machine,  by  mechanical  force, 
but  as  the  Infinite  free  spirit  moves  and  mends  the  finite  free 
spirit.  [Regeneration  is  more  than  moral  suasion,  and  lies 
deeper  than  any  self-determination.  It  c&n  be  explained  by 
no  mere  autonomy  of  the  will  or  ^'  spontaneous  activity,  self- 
directed."  ^  Say  what  we  may  of  the  will,  as  a  strictly  self- 
determining  power,"  says  Dr.  Bushnell,  a  moderate  repre- 
sentative of  the  libertarian  scheme,  "raise  what  distinctions 
we  may  as  regards  the  kinds  of  ability,  such  as  natural  and 
moral,  antecedent  and  subsequent,  we  have  no  ability  at  all, 
of  any  kind,  to  regenerate  onr  states  or  restore  our  own  dis- 
orders."* 

"  Hereby,"  says  Edwards,  ^  it  becomes  manifest  that  God's 
moral  government  over  mankind,  his  treating  them  as  moral 
agents,  making  them  the  objects  of  his  commands,  counsels, 
warnings,  expostulations,  promises,  threatenings,  rewards,  and 
punishments,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  determinmg  disposal 
of  all  events,  of  every  kind,  through  the  universe,  in  his  Pro- 
vidence,  either  by  positive  efficiency  or  permission."! 

This  is  the  Edwardean  doctrine  of  Gk>d's  government  as  found 
in  the  Inquiry.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  chief  fathers  of  the 
Kew  England  churches.  We  think  it  is  shown  in  this  essay, 
as  Sir.  William  Hamilton  says  a  hundred  years  later,  it  is  by 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  "  to  be  as  irrational  as 

*  Katore  and  Sopenmtcinaum,  p.  234.  f  Works,  n,  281-2. 
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irreligions,  on  the  ground  of  hamaa  understanding,  to  deny, 
either,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fore-knowledge,  predestination 
and  free  grace  of  God,  or,  on  the  other,  the  free  will  of  man ; 
that  we  should  believe  both,  and  both  in  unison,  though  un- 
able to  comprehend  either,  even,  apart  *  This  philosophy  pro- 
claims with  Augustine,  and  with  Augustine  in  his  maturest 
writings :  If  there  be  not  free  grace  in  God  how  can  He  save 
the  world ;  and  if  there  be  not  free  will  in  man,  how  can  the 
world,  by  God,  be  judged?'  This  doctrine,  says  the  same 
acute  auUior,  "brings  us  back  from  the  observations  of  modem 
theology,  to  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  more  ancient 
church." 

The  year  after  the  Inquiry  was  published,  1754,  Pres.  Ed- 
wardSy  in  continuance  of  his  plan,  prepared  the  dissertations 
"  On  the  End  for  which  God  created  the  World,"  and  also  on 
"  The  Nature  of  True  Virtue." 

Seven  years  after  the  death  of  their  author,  1765,  they  were 
published  with  a  Preface  by  Dr.  Hopkins.  Both  were  care- 
fully prepared  "  for  the  public  view,"  says  the  editor,  and  were 
"more  especially  designed  for  the  learned  and  inquisitive." 

II.  In  the  former,  the  End  of  God  in  Creation,  the  author 
distinguishes  clearly,*  1.  between  the  chief  end  and  the  uUi- 
mate;  2.  between  the  chief  end  and  the  in/mor;  3.  between 
the  ultimate  and  the  svbordinate.  An  ultimate  end  is  what 
one  seeks  on  its  ovm  account,  and  a  subordinate  one  is  what 
is  sought  as  a  means  to  some  higher  end.  The  chief  end  is 
that  which  is  most  valued  and  sought,  and  is  always  ultimate; 
an  inferior,  that  which  is  less  desired.  Whatever  that  be 
which  is  in  it&^tmost  vo^uoMe^  and  was  so  •originally,  prior  to 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  which  is  attainable  by  the  crea- 
tion, that  must  be  worthy  to  be  God's  last  end  in  the  creation, 
and  also  worthy  to  be  his  highest  end.  Whatsoever  thing 
is  actually  the  effect  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  is 
simply  and  absolutely  valuable  in  itself,  that  thing  is  an  ulti- 
mate end  of  God's  creating  the  world.  We  see  that  it  is  a 
good  which  He  aimed  at  by  the  creation  of  the  world,  because 
He  has  actually  attained  it  by  that  means. 

•  Worka^  HI,  p.  6-89. 
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The  moral  rectitude  of  Ood  must  consist  in  a  dne  respect 
to  things  that  are  objects  of  moral  respect  ....  And 
therefore  it  mnst  chiefly  consist  in  giving  dne  respect  to  that 
Being  to  whom  the  most  is  due,  that  is,  God,  for  He  is  infin- 
itely the  most  worthy  of  regard.  And  if  it  is  fit  and  holy 
that  God  should  have  a  supreme  regard  to  himself  it  is  fit  that 
He  should  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sJiow  that  He  has.  That 
this  regard  to  the  infinite  excellence  of  his  own  nature, 
should  be  his  last  end  in  creation,  is  evident — ^Because  it  is  fit 
and  desirable  that  his  attributes'' should  be  exerted^  that  they 
should  be  hnown  by  other  beings  than  himself,  that  they  might 
be  the  objects  oi  joyous  affection. 

To  the  objection  that  this  makes  God  a  sdjish  Being,  acting 
for  his  own  glory,  Mr.  Edwards  replies,  K  God  be  the  Infinite 
Good,  and  all  other  excellence  less  than  nothing  in  compari- 
son, it  is  fit  that  He  should  value  himself  accordingly,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  selfishness  but  moral  rectitude.  Selfishness 
is  opposition  of  one's  self  to  the  public  good.  But  this  supreme 
regard  of  God  to  himself  is  just  the  identification  of  himself 
with  that  good  which  aecwrea  it  in  the  highest  degree.  If  his 
excellence  and  glory  are  worthy  to  be  made  the  end  of  his 
creatures,  certainly  they  must  be  worthy  to  be  made  his  end. 
Thus  God's  regard  to  himself  as  supremely  good,  is  the  oppo- 
site of  selfishness.  The  perfection  of  his  government  depends 
upon  it.  -  Should  He  turn  from  it,  the  good  of  the  universe 
would  fail.  The  objection  is  based  on  misapprehension,  and 
is  therefore  sciolistic  and  nugatory. 

ITT.  The  dissertation  on  The  Nature  of  True  Virtue  is  con- 
structed on  the  same  ground-principle  as  that  on  the  End  of 
God  in  the  Creation.  Edwards  uses  the  term  virtue  in  the 
sense  of  holiness.* 

Virtue  he  defines  as  something  beautiful  or  excellent,  be* 
longing  to  beings  that  have  perception  and  will,  and  as  consist- 
ing in  benevolence  to  being  in  general. 

The  first  object  of  a  virtuous  benevolence  is  hdng,  simply 
considered,  and  its  ultimate  propensity  is  to  the  highest  good 

•  Vol  in,  p.  9i-162. 
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of  being  in  general.  The  second,  is  henevdleiit  being.  This 
benevolence  of  a  being,  and  the  qualities  and  exercises  of 
mind  which  proceed  from  it,  constitute  that  spiritual  and 
moral  beauty  wherein  all  true  virtue  consists,  and  is  the  pri- 
mary ground  of  the  love  of  complacency. 

The  divine  virtue  consists  primarily  in  love  to  Himself  as 
both  the  infinite  Being  and  the  infinite  Beauty,  and  second- 
arily in  a  regard  to  his  creatures,  which  is  proportional  to  their 
being  and  beauty.  Their  virtue  consists  in  a  similar  supremacy 
of  love  of  Him,  and  a  proportional  love  to  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. This  love  is  the  sum  of  creaturely  excellence,  and  the 
fulfilling  of  the  whole  law. 

Self-love,  or  benevolence  to  a  particular  person  or  private 
system,  is  not  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  because  the  good 
will  is  confined  to  a  single  person,  or  a  small  part  of  universal 
being.  It  is  against  general  benevolence,  and  will  set  a  per- 
son against  general  existence  and  make  him  an  enemy  to  it. 

The  following  are  some  points  in  what  Edw%rds  regarded  as 
the  New  Divinity,  against  which  he  resffirmed  these  general 
principles  of  the  old. 

1.  That  God's  chief  end  in  creation  is  happiness.  Eev.  Mr. 
D  wight,  the  able  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  edition  of  his  works, 
says,  the  point  demonstrated  by  Edwards  is,  that  this  end  was 
"  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory  in  the  highest  happiness 
of  his  creatures."  This  we  think  is  a  misconception.  For  the 
highest  happiness  of  all  his  creatures  is  not  the  effect  of  crea- 
tion. But  Edwards  says :  "  Whatsoever  thing  is  acttiaUy  the 
effect  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  is  simply  and  abso* 
lutely  valtmble  in  itself  j  that  thing  is  an  ultimate  end  of  God's 
creating  the  world."  The  doctrine  of  both  these  dissertations 
looks  for  God's  end  in  creation  to  something  higher  than  hap- 
piness, as  the  "  absolutely  valuable,"  namely,  to  the  illustration 
of  infinite  excellence^  in  the  production  of  a  similar  finite  excel- 
lence. This  bars  out  the  Universalist  dogma,  which  is  the 
logical  sequence  from  the  happiness  theory,  and  also  the  Divine 
Impotence  scheme,  that  God  fails  of  his  end,  the  happiness  of 
his  creatures,  only  because  He  is  not  able  to  accomplish  it 

2.  That  happiness  is  the  chief  end  in  the  virtuous  affections 
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of  created  beings.  Borne  writers  have  claimed  the  disserta* 
tion  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue  in  support  of  this  yiew. 
Bat  a  careful  examination  will  show  that  this  is  one  of  the 
errors  especially  assailed  in  it.  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of 
both  the  essays,  that  the  chief  end  of  the  creatures  in  a  virtu- 
ous affection,  is  the  same  as  God's  chief  end  in  his  creation — 
the  excellence  and  glory  of  the  Creator.  The  author  expressly 
teaches  that  "  a  truly  virtuous  mind,  being  under  the  sove- 
reign dominion  of  love  to  God,  above  all  things  seeks  the  glory 
of  God,  and  makes  this  his  supreme,  governing,  and  ultimate 
end." 

3.  The  Utilitarian  dogma,  which  makes  virtue  not  a  good 
in  itself,  but  a  means  to  happiness.  The  Biblical  Repertory,* 
in  an  able  article  on  Dr.  Alexander's  Outlines  of  Moral  Sci* 
ence,  appears  to  impeach  Edwards  on  this  point.  It  is  true, 
a  repulsive  Utilitarianism  is  taught  in  the  elaborate  note  by 
Dr.  WiUiams,  the  editor  of  the  English  edition.  He  defines 
virtue  as  ^'  a  laudable  mean  of  real  happiness."t  But  the 
editor  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  author.  K  we  do 
not  mistake,  the  text  confutes  the  commentary. 

Upon  this  point,  Mr.  Dwight  seems  to  have  misconceived 
the  animus  of  the  essay,  when  he  says  Edwards  represents 
"  virtue  as  founded  in  happiness,  and  as  being  love  to  the 
greatest  happiness.":!:  Edwards,  on  the  contrary,  says  that 
virtue  is  founded  in  being  and  in  benevolence.  The  first  objec- 
tive ground  of  it  "is  being,  simply  considered,"  and  of  course, 
exclusive  of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  that  being.  The 
second  ground  is  "benevolent  being,"  neither  as  happy  nor 
otherwise,  but  a&  hoh/.%  And  as  God  is  the  chief  of  all  great- 
ness and  excellence,  of  aU  being  and  beauty,  true  holiness  is 
founded  objectively  on  this  double  element  in  Him,  and 
consists  in  love  to  Him. 

The  connection  between  holiness  and  happiness  in  the  Ed- 
wardean  scheme  is  inviolate,  as  it  must  be  in  a  moral  govern- 
ment ;  but  virtue  is  made  a  good  in  itself j  and  is  sought 
as  the  chief  and  ultimate  end,  as  it  must  be,  that  the  govern- 

*Vol26,p.  la.     t  Bd. Worta, m,  p.  100.    J ToL  I,  p.  643.    §  IH,  pp.  9t,  «8. 
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ment  may  be  one  of  moral  rectitnde  ;  and  happiness  is  a  good, 
bat  not  the  highest,  and  hence  neither  God's  nor  a  holy  man's 
chief  end. 

The  divine  excellency  of  God  and  of  Jesns  Christ, 
says  Edwards,  in  the  Essay  on  Beligions  Affections,  "the 
Word  of  God,  his  Works  and  Ways,  ....  is  the  primary 
reason  why  a  true  saint  loves  these  things,  and  not  any  sup' 
posed  interest  that  he  has  in  them,  or  any  conceived  benefit 
that  he  has  received  or  shall  receive  from  them."  This  antag- 
onism of  the  Edwardean  theology  to  the  Utilitarian  dogma, 
is  still  farther  evident  from  its  repagnance  to  a  kindred  pro- 
position : 

4.  That  all  love  arises  from  sdf-love.  If  self-love  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  a  man's  loving  whatsoever  is  pleasing  to  him, 
which  is  the  traism  of  his  "  loving  what  he  loves,"  it  is  no 
wonder  that  "  all  love  may  be  resolved  into  self-love."  But 
''  this  is  calling  that  self-love  which  is  only  a  general  capacity 
of  loving  or  hating ;  or  a  capacity  of  being  either  pleased  or 
displealsed,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  man's  having  a  facnlty 
of  will."  Self-love  "  most  commonly  signifies  a  man's  regard 
to  his  confined  private  self,"  or  that  interest  which  ipost  imme- 
diately consists  in  those  pleasures  or  pains  which  are  per- 
sonal.''^ It  is  confined  to  a  private  system,  and  will  set  a  per- 
son against  general  existence  and  make  him  an  enemy  to  itf 
There  is  an  apparent  confiict  between  this  view  and  another 
presented  in  "Charity  and  its  Fruits,"  where  he  says  that 
"  charity,  or  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  is  not  contrary  to  all 
self-love."  ,  It  is  not  contrary  to  Christianity  that  a  man 
should  love  himself,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  his  own  hap- 
piness. 

There  are  three  senses  in  which  Edwards  employs  the  term 
self-love.  1.  As  a  regard  for  one's  self,  which  is  a  part  of 
benevolence  to  being  in  general;  then  it  is  legitimate  and 
Christian,  in  accordance  with  the  duty  of  love  to  one's  self 
implied  in  the  command,  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
2,  A  love  of  one's  happiness,  which  belongs  to  the  nature 

♦  Work0|  m,  pp.  118, 119.       t  ^-  l^d-       X  Obarity  and  its  Eroitii^  p.  229. 
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of  oZZ  intelligent  beings,  and  is  as  necessary  to  man's  nature 
as  the  faculty  of  the  will.     In  this  sense  Edwards  employs 
the  term,  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  ^^  a  capacity  of  being  either 
pleased  or  displeased,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  man's 
having  a  faculty  of  will,"  and  of  "  loving  what  he  loves." 
3.  The  inost  common  and  only  proper  'sense  of  the  term, 
is,  a  man's  regard  to  his  private  interest,  which  sets  him 
against  the  general  good.    A  careful  examination  of  all  Pres. 
Edwards  has  said  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  different  senses 
and  relations  in  which  he  employs  the  term,  will  disclose  his 
essential  consistency.    The  Treatise  on  the  Beligious  Affec- 
tions  presents  the  same  dislike  to  self-love,  or  desire  of  hap- 
piness, as  the  source  of  all  love. 

"  Some  say  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  for 
any  man  to  love  God,  or  any  other  being,  but  that  love  to  him- 
self must  be  the  foundation  of  it  But  I  humbly  suppose  it  is 
for  want  of  consideration  they  say  so.  They  argue  that  who- 
ever loves  God  and  so  desires  his  glory,  or  the  enjoyment 

of  him,  desires  these  things  as  his  own  happiness But 

how  came  these  things  to  be  so  agreeable  to  him  that  he 
esteemed  it  his  highest  happiness  to  glorify  God  ?  Is  not  this 
tiie  fruit  of  love  ?  Must  not  a  man  first  love  God,  or  have 
his  heart  united  to  him,  before  he  will  esteem  Ood^a  good  his 
ovm^  and  before  he  will  desire  the  glorifying  of  God  as  his 
happiness  ?  It  is  not  strong  arguing  because  cfter  a  man  has 
his  heart  united  to  God  in  love,  and  as  a  fruit  of  thia^  he  de- 
sires His  glory  and  enjoyment  as  his  own  happiness,  that 
therefore  a  desire  of  this  happiness  must  needs  be  the  came 
and  foimdation  of  this  love ;  unless  it  is  strong  arguing  that 
because  a  father  begat  a  son,  therefore  the  son  certainly  begat 

him Something  else  entirely  distinct  from  self-love 

might  be  the  cause  of  this,  namely,  a  change  made  in  the  views 
of  the  mind  and  rdish  of  his  heart,  whereby  he  apprehends 
a  beauty  and  a  glory  and  a  supreme  good  in  God's  nature  as 
it  is  in  itself.  This  may  be  the  thing  that  fi/rst  draws  his 
heart  to  him  and  causes  his  heart  to  be  united  to  \nm^  prior  to 
all  considerations  of  his  own  interest  or  happiness,  although 
after  this,  and  as  a  frmt  pf  it,  he  necessarily  seeks  his  interest 
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and  happiness  in  Ood,^^  "The  first  foundation  of  a  true  love 
to  God  is  that  whereby  He  is  in  himself  lovely,  or  worthy  to 
be  loved,  or  the  supreme  loveliness  of  his  nature."* 

Thus,  against  all  forms  of  the  self  love  scheme^  Edwards  reaf- 
firms the  old  doctrine  of  the  Cambridge  Platform,  that,  "  be- 
cause the  works  of  self-love  proceed  not  from  a  heart  purified 
by  faith,  nor  are  done  in  a  right  manner,  according  to  the 
Word  of  God,  nor  to  a  right  end,  the  glory  of  God,  they  are 
therefore  sinful  and  cannot  please  Gk>d." 

The  Edwardean  theology  is  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of 
the  Utilitarian  philosophy.  There  is  nothing  mercenary  about 
it  While  it  takes  in  the  individual  interests,  it  carries  each 
one  to  what  is  far  above  and  beyond  individualism.  It  in- 
chides  happiness,  and  makes  that  secure  to  the  holy,  as  holi- 
ness always  draws  this  after  it.  But  its  last  chief  end  is  God, 
the  infinite  personal  excellence,  indescribable  moral  beauty, 
the  beauty  of  truth,  of  wisdom  and  of  love.  It  enfolds  these, 
and  a  conscious  communion  with  them  as  its  central  and  cen- 
ti^lizing  force — the  dynamics  of  the  system. 

5.  Another  principle  to  which  these  l^lssays  oppose  them- 
selves, is,  that  the  mere  loill  of  God  is  the  foxmdation  of  abso- 
lute right  and  obligation.  The  opposition  to  this  is  rather  in 
the  drift  of  the  dissertations,  than  in  any  specific  expression. 
The  will  of  God,  as  in  all  Biblical  theology,  is  taken  as  the 
infallible  rule  of  duty,  the  synonym  of  right  and  exponent 
of  wrong.  But  it  does  not  erectte  these  principles.  Their 
foundation  is  not  either  ab  extra,  or  anterior,  to  the  Divine 
nature,  but  intrinsic  and  eternal  in  that  nature.  Kight  is  in 
God  as  wisdom  is.  But  his  will  is  no  more  the  cause  of  the 
•one  than  the  other,  though  it  is  the  exponent  of  both.  God's 
nocture  is  the  concrete  of  absolute  right,  as  it  is  of  truth,  justice 
•and  love.  This  is  what  Edwards  means  by  the  "supremely 
•excellent  nature  of  divine  things,''  "  the  infinite  excellence  of 
the  divine  nature,"  with  which  the  divine  will  and  administra- 
tion are  always  in  exact  accordance.  Hence  God's  sorereignty 
is  simply  the  regnancy  of  right,  wisdom  and  love.    It  is  not 
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arUtraryj  in  the  obnoxions  sense  of  reasonless,  but  it  is  abso- 
lute. Yet  not  absolute,  as  a  human  tyrant,  from -the  seizure 
and  abuse  of  unla^rfol  power,  but  as  having  no  equal  or 
co^cient,  the  source  of  all  things,  and  the  supreme, — compe- 
tent to  an  administration  resulting  in  the  highest  good  of  the 
universe,  both  in  what  it  does  and  what  it  permits.  The 
sovereignty  of  his  tvill  rests  on  his  wisdom,  equity  and 
love.  The  executive  in  the  divine  government,  so  to  speak, 
falls  back  on  the  legislative,  and  the  legislative  upon 
the  judiciary  or  court  of  equity  in  the  divine  nature.  God 
must  be  sovereign^  or  nothing.  He  must  rule  in  the  world, 
and  in  our  theologies,  or  evil  will,  and  death  and  hell.  Hence 
his  sovereignty  is  a  primary  belief,  a  regulative  idea  in  all 
generally  sound  theology.  Hence  too  all  good  men,  rightly 
conceiving  of  it,  have  grasped  it  as  a  first  truth,  and  loved  it 
"Absolute  sovereignty,"  says  Edwards,  "is  what  I  love  to 
ascribe  to  God."  And  of  this,  Mills  exclaimed  in  God's  early 
disclosures  to  him  of  his  love:  "  Glorious  sovereignty !  Glori- 
ous sovereignty." 

IV.  The  last  great  work  of  President  Ed^wards  is  the  Treatise 
on  Original  Sin.  And  as  this  is  the  last,  so,  as  an  index  of  his 
theology,  it  is  the  most  valuable.  It  embraces  a  wider  range 
of  thought,  and  contains  his  views  on  a  greater  variety  of  theo- 
logical topics. 

The  Treatise  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Our  limits  will  allow 
us  only  a  brief  summary  of  each. 

The  caption  makes  evident  the  design :  *^  The  great  Christ- 
ian doctrine  of  Original  Sin  defended."  * 

In  Fart  First,  he  defines  original  sin  as  ^^  the  innate  sinful 
depravity  of  heart,"  understood  as  including  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  first  sin. 

As  the  qualities  and  principles  of  virtue  and  vice  lie  in  the 
disposition  of  the  heart,  which  precedes  choice,  and  gives  it  its 
quality,  this  Part  is  occupied  with  the  evidence  that  the 
heart  of  man  is  naturally  of  a  corrupt  and  evil  disposition. 

In  the  Second  Part  the  argument  is  continued  from  man's 

»  Workp,  I,  303-583. 
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normal  state,  by  considering  whether  he  was  created  with 
original  righteousness.  In  the  ontset,  he  meets  the  grand 
objection,  both  to  original  righteousness  and  original  sin,  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  virtpe  that  it  should  be 
con-created — that  ^^  a  necessary  holiness  is  no  holiness,"  that 
Adam  "  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection  before  he  could 
be  righteous."  To  this  he  answers :  "  It  is  agreeable  to  com- 
mon-sense, not  only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice  is 
virtuous,  but  that  the  good  choice  itself  from  whence  that  effect 
proceeds,  is  so;  yea,  also,  the  antecedent  good  disposition, 
temper,  or  affection  of  mind  from  whence  proceeds  that  good 
choice,  is  virtuous.  This  is  according  to  the  general  notion, 
not  that  principles  derive  their  goodness  from  actions,  but  that 
actions  derive  their  goodness  from  the  principles  whence  they 
proceed.  Therefore,  a  virtuous  temper  of  mind  may  be  before 
a  good  act  of  choice,  as  a  tree  may  be  before  the  fruit,  and  the 
fountain  before  the  stream  which  proceeds  from  it"  There- 
fore there  is  no  necessity  that  all  virtuous  dispositions  and 
affections  should  be  the  effect  of  choice.  And  so  no  such  sup- 
posed necessity  can  be  a  good  objection  against  such  a  disposi- 
tion being  natural. 

Having  disposed  of  the  objection,  the  negative  form  of  the 
argument,  the  ^author  proceeds  to  the  positive.  Pres.  Edwards 
regards  it  as  an  axiom  that  "  in  a  moral  agent,  subject  to  moral 
obligations,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  be  perfectly  innocent  as  to 
be  perfectly  righteous."  There  can  no  more  be  a  medium 
between  being  right  and  being  wrong  in  a  moral  sense  than 
between  straight  and  crooked.-  Here  he  is  steadfast  with 
Augustine  and  the  church  anthropology  against  the  Pelagian 
characterless,  middle  ground — "  Ut  sine  virtute,  ita  et  vitio  pro- 
creamur."  Adam's  sin,  with  relation  to  the  forbidden  fruit, 
was  \i\a  first  sin.  Hence  he  must  have  been  till  then,  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  existence,  perfectly  righteous,  and  conse- 
quently must  have  been  creaied  righteous.  The  supposition 
of  a  disposition  to  right  action  being  obtained  by  repeated  right 
action  is  inconsistent  with  itself.  For  it  supposes  a  course  of 
right  action  before  there  is  any  disposition  to  right  action.  As 
all  Adam's  holy  acts  are  traceable  to  his  original  righteous- 
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ness,  80  the  want  of  original  righteousness  in  his  posterity,  and 
the  corruption  of  their  moral  nature,  are  historically  traceable 
to  his  transgression.  \  Thus  it  is  eyident  that  God  dealt  with 
Adam  as  a  public  person,  both  as  the  natural  and  federal  head 
of  the  race,  and  had  respect  to  his  posterity  as  representatively 
included  in  him. 

The  Third  Part  adduces  the  evidence  of  original  sin  from  the 
work  of  redemption.  All  whom  Christ  came  to  redeem  are 
sinners — ^the  evil  in  all  is  sin  and  its  deserved  punishm^t.  If 
there  are  any  who  at  any  period  of  their  being  have  no  sin, 
they  at  that  period  need  no  Saviour,  and  are  not  capable  of 
salvation.  If  infants  are  horn  sinless,  and  die  as  they  are  born, 
they  are  incapable  of  pardon,  for  they  are  not  guilty,  and  need 
no  atonement  They  are  equally  incapable  of  regeneration, 
for  they  have  no  sinfhl  nature  to  be  changed,  no  wrong  volitions 
to  be  corrected,  and  no  moral  pollution  to  be  washed  away. 
But  Christ's  work  of  redemption  does  include  the  provision 
of  salvation  for  infants.  Therefore  they  are  de  facto  among 
the  "  lost,"  for  the  grace  which  provides  a  deliverer  from  any 
state  supposes  the  subject  to  be  in  that  stAtQ  prior  to  his  deliv- 
erance. This  cuts  off  the  evasion  that  infants  are  saved  from 
^futwre  sin,  for  the  sin  that  was  never  present,  and  never  will 
be,  never  could  be  future.  It  could  exist  only  in  imagination ; 
and  therefore  salvation  from  it  could  l)e  only  an  imaginary^ 
hypothetical  salvation.  Bat  the  salvation  of  infants  is  a  reality. ' 
There  is  a  wrong  in  the  status  of  will,  the  core  of  their  infant 
being,  from  their  Adamic  origin,  which  is  both  rectified  and 
remitted — a  something  polluted^  which  is  made  pure.  Hence 
what  the  Scripture  teaches  of  the  application  of  Christ's  re- 
demption, and  the  change  of  state  and  nature  necessary  to  true 
and  final  happiness,  affords  clear  and  abundant  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

Part  Fourth  answers  objections. 

1.  The  first  is  based  on  the  supposed  integrity  of  the  will,  and 
its  freedom  from  all  natural  bias,  inclination,  or  disposition  as 
motives  to  evil.  If  we  come  into  the  world  infected  with  sinful 
and  depraved  dispositions,  sin  must  be  natural ;  and  if  natural, 
then  necessary ;  and  if  necessary,  no  sin. 
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The  objection  is  founded  on  a  false  idea  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will.  No  such  freedom  from  natural  inclination  and  the 
power  of  motive  is  either  necessary  to  sinful  action,  or,  in  man's 
fallen  state,  possible.  Sinful  choice  does  not  make  a  sinful 
disposition  or  tendency ;  but  a  tendency  to  sin  precedes  a  sin- 
ful choice. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  makes  God  the  author  of  sin^ 
or  of  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature.  The  objection  supposes 
what  the  doctrine  neither  implies  nor  allows — that  '^  the  nature 
must  be  corrupted  by  some  positive  influence,"  like  a  taint  or 
infection  altering  the  natural  constitution  and  faculties  of  the 
soul.  When  man  sinned,  the  superior  spiritual  principles,  in 
which  consisted  God's  image  and  man's  original  righteousness, 
left  his  heart,  and  the  communion  with  God,  on  which  these 
depended,  entirely  ceased.  Man  was  thus  left  in  a  state  of 
corruption  and  ruin,  without  God's  putting  any  evil  into  his 
heart,  or  implanting  any  bad  principle.  God's  vnthdrawing^ 
as  it  was  necessary  He  should,  from  rebel  man,  and  the  na- 
tural principles  of  self-love,  appetite,  and  passion  being  left  to 
themselves,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  Adam's  becoming  en- 
tirely corrupt.  And  as  the  nature  was  corrupted  in  the  first 
man,  the  members  received  it  from  the  head.  That  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam  should  be  horn  with  a  depraved  nature  is  as 
much  by  the  established  course  of  nature  as  Adam's  continuing 
unholy  after  he  had  become  so.  For  Adam's  posterity  are 
from  him  as  the  natural  head,  and,  as  it  were,  in  him,  and 
belonging  to  him,  according  to  the  established  course  of  nature? 
as  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  of  the  tree,  in  the  tree;  and  be- 
longing to  the  tree.  Thus,  the  objection  has  no  force.  If)  by 
a  course  of  nature,  men  continue  wicked  after  they  have  made 
themselves  so,  they  cannot  therefore  make  Him  who  is  the 
cause  of  their  continuance  in  Idng^  and  of  the  course  of  nature^ 
the  cause  of  their  continuance  in  wickedness. 

3.  Third  objection.  It  is  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  impute 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  one 
person. 

Answer :  Though  personally  distinct,  Adamand  his  posterity 
are  one  identical  human  family  or  nature.    But  unless  this 
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unity  of  race  be  unreasonable  and  unjust,  it  was  not  so  for  God  to 
regard  it  in  tbis  light,  and  allow  Adam  a  posterity  like  himself. 
But  this  is  the  natural  basis  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin. 
"  The  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin,"  says  our  author,  "  is 
nothing  else^  than  this,  that  his  posterity  are  viewed  as  in  the 
same  place  with  their  father^  and  are  like  him.  But'  seeing, 
agreeable  to  what  we  have  already  proved,  God  might,  accord* 
ing  to  his  own  righteous  judgment,  which  was  founded  on  his 
most  righteous  law,  give  Adam  a  posterity  that  were  like  him- 
self- >and  indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise  according  to  the 
very  laws  of  nature — therefore  he  might  also,  in  righteous 
judgment,  impute  Adam's  sin  to  them,  inasmuch  as  to  give 
Adam  a  posterity  lik^  himself,  and  to  impute  his  sin  to  them, 
w  one  and  the  same  thing.  And  therefore,  if  the  former  be  not 
contrary  to  the  divine  perfections,  so  neither  is  the  latter." 

"The  derived  evil  disposition  in  Adam's  posterity,  amounting 
to  a  fiill  consent  to  his  sin,  is  not  properly  a  consequence  of  the 
imputation  of  that  sin,  for  it  is  antecedent  to  it  in  them^  as  it 
was  in  him.  The  first  depravity  of  heart,  and  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin,  are  both  the  consequence  of  the  union  which 
God,  has  established  between  Adam  and  his  posterity — a  union 
depending  on  the  divine  will,  which  will  depends  on  the  divine 
wisdom.  The  evil  disposition  in  them,  as  in  him,  is  first,  and 
the  charge  of  guilt  after  and  consequent  Therefore  the  sin 
of  the  apostacy  is  not  theirs  merely  because  God  imputes  it 
to  them,  but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs  by  hereditary  an- 
ticipation in  its  extended  pollution;  and  on  that  grouiJd  God 
imputes  it  to  them." 

These  are  Edwards'  most  definite  statements  respecting  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin.  They  do  not  involve  the  idea  of  a 
unity  of  him  and  his  posterity  in  the  sense  of  one  will,  being, 
or  agent.  They  did  not  actually  commit  his  first  sin,  or  any 
of  his  sins.  They  did  not  act  in  him  volitionally,  but  repre- 
sentatively, as  Levi  paid  tithes  in  Abraham ;  yet  there  was  a 
constituted  oneness  between  the  head  and  its  members.  They 
were  "  one  blood,"  one  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  human 
race,  by  creative  constitution,  according  to  which  the  qualities 
and  attributes  of  the  fallen  head  were  derived  to,  and  repeated 
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in,  each  of  the  members.  This  is  the  basis  of  native  depravity, 
of  hereditary  or  propagated  sinfulness.  On  this  ground,  Adam 
was  regarded  in  the  covenant  transaction  as  "  a  public  person," 
like  a  corporation  in  law,  as  the  moral  head  of  his  posterity, 
and  their  federal  representative.  They  act  in  him  as  the  repre- 
sented do  in  the  representative,  and  are  therefore  one  with 
him  in  the  covenant  and  in  the  consequences  of  his  first  sin. 
This  is  the  covenant  part  of  imputation,  which  rests  on  the 
natural  or  realistic  as  the  basis.  The  continuance  of  a  sinful 
disposition  in  Adam  as  a  confirmed  principle,  from  the  loss  of 
communion  with  God,  was  the  penalty  of  his  first  transgression. 
God  withdrew  from  him  because  he  had  sinned.  The  propa- 
gation of  the  same  disposition  in  the  race  was  from  the  same 
loss  of  communion  with  God,  and  a  punishment  upon  Adam 
for  the  same  sin.  Thus  the  race  became  subject  to  penal  evil 
through  the  transgression  of  the  first  man.  Yet  no  one  is 
actually  pwniahed  who  is  innocent,  or  held  as  hlafnewortky 
directly  for  any  sinfulness  but  his  own. 

Thus  Edwards  avoids  the  purely  "  immediate"  view  which 
makes  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  'the  ground  of  the  derived 
evil  disposition  in  his  posterity,  which  charges  guilt  upon  them 
primarily  for  his  transgression.  The  evil  disposition  in  them, 
he  says,  as  it  was  in  him^  is  first,  and  the  imputation  or  charge 
of  guilt  is  after  it;  and  on  that  ground  he  also  avoids  the  other 
extreme,  which  excludes  the  representative  relation,  and  ex- 
plains the  moral  status  of  the  posterity  of  Adam  solely  by  their 
natural  connection  with  him.  He  combines  what  is  true  in 
both,  and  thinks  the  two  views  should  not  be  separated. 

He  eschews  also  that  kind  of  realism  which  resolves  the  race 
into  one  mystic  but  tqb\  person — a  species  of  monothditism^  ip 
which  one  generic  will  serves  the  purposes  alike  of  Adam  and 
his  descendants.  The  Edwardean  theology  preserves  the 
broadest  distinction  of  agents.  No  one  performs  the  acts  of 
another,  though  Adam  acted  representatively  for  all.  No  one 
is  condemned  for  another's  sin,  being  innocent.  Yet  all  be- 
came sinful,  and  hence  guilty,  and  hence  come  under  condem- 
-nation,  forensically  and  really,  on  account  of  the  evil  disposition 
and  sin  of  the  first  man. 
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It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  natural,  in  this  scheme  does 
not  occupy  the  whole  ground,  and  leave  no  room  for  iniputa- 
tion.  In  strictness  of  language,  mediate  and  immediate  impu- 
tation mutually  exclude  each  other,  as  what  is  the  one  cannot 
be  the  other.  But  it  is  not  so  plain  that  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  as  a  jvdidal  transaction  may  not 
be  as  real  on  the  ground,  and  through  means  of  their  natural 
connection  with  him,  as  on  the  ground  of  the  covenant  alone. 
If  the  transmission  of  his  sinful  disposition  or  nature  is  incom- 
patible with  the  imputation  of  his  ^n, — ^if  men  are  bom  inno- 
cent, save  as  Adam's  personal  sin  is  charged  to  them,  and  by 
this  alone  they  are  made  guilty,  doubtless  Edwards  discards 
imputation.  But  in  the  sense  of  a  natural  and  a  legal  trans- 
action, of  a  real  and  a  representative  relation — of  an  impartor 
tion  and  an  imputation — the  former  being  the  ground  of  the 
latter,  and  both  the  penal  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  that  is, 
a  just  punishment  upon  him,  Edwards,  we  think,  held  stead- 
fastly to  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  both  of  Adam's  sin  and  of 
Christ's  righteousness — to  "  the  two  federal  heads."  In  this 
sense,  Edwards  was  no  more  a  realist  than  John  Calvin,  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  the  early  New  England  divines. 
These  all  believed  that  the  human  race  was  more  than  an  idea^ 
a  na/me^  and  that  the  first  of  the  race  was  its  ^^  root,"  and  that 
"  all  mankind  descending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation, 
sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression."  And 
he  was  also  as  much  of  a  nominalist  as  they,  when  they  say 
that  original  sin  in  its  common  acceptation  '^  consists  in  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  the  want  of  original  righteousness, 
and  the  corruption  of  his  whole  nature."  Indeed,  he  seems 
not  to  have  been  purely  a  realist,  nor  wholly  a  nominalist.  He 
did  not  confound  the  abstract  and  the  concrete,  nor  one  man's 
act  with  another's.  He  held  to  a  real  oneness  of  the  human 
TCLce^  of  which  Adam  was  the  head,  the  veritable  unity  of  that 
"  whole  nature"  which  was  corrupted  by  Adam's  first  sin. 
Thus  he  aimed  to  place  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  on  a  solid 
basis  of  reason  and  Scripture,  without  confining  himself  to  any 
of  the  schools  in  philosophy. 

With  this  view,  Woods  and  D  wight,  Backus  and  Bellamy 
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were  in  substantial  agreement.  Hopkins,  who  first  gave  this 
treatise  on  original  sin  to  the  public,  expressed  no  dissent  from 
it,  and  regarded  President  Edwards  as  having  entirely  baffled 
his  opponent.  At  a  later  period,  he  dropped  the  distinction 
between  original  sin  and  actual  transgression,  which  Edwards 
and  the  New  England  theologians  have  generally  held,  aud  re- 
solved all  sin  into  action. 

Edwards  also  stood  on  the  trne  Calvinistic  ground.  "  Origi- 
nal sin,"  says  the  Genevan  divine,  "  appears  to  be  an  hereditary 
pravity  and  corruption  of  our  nature  diflfiised  through  all  the 
parts  of  the  soul."  Adam's  transgression  "  not  only  procured 
misery  and  ruin  for  himself,  but  also  precipitated  our  natmre 
into  similar  destruction.  And  that,  not  by  his  personal  guiUy 
as  an  individual,  which  pertains  not  to  us,  but  because  he  in- 
fected all  his  descendants  willi  the  corruption  into  which  he  had 
fallen."  "  And  this  liableness  to  punishment  arises  not  from 
the  delinquency  of  another  ;  for  when  it  is  said  that  the  sin  of 
Adam  renders  us  obnoxious  to  the  divine  judgment,  it  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  if  we,  though  innocent^  were  undeservedly 
loaded  with  the  guilt  of  his  sin,  but  because  we  are  all  subject 
to  a  curse  on  account  of  his  transgression,  he  is  therefore  said 
to  have  involved  us  in  guilt.  Nevertheless  we  derive  from 
him  not  only  the  punishment,  but  also  the  poUvition  to  which 
the  punishment  is  jtistly  dw^."  * 

Anselm,  before  Edwards  or  Calvin,  had  taken  the  same 
view  :  "  When  an  infant  is  condemned  for  original  sin,  he  is 
not  condemned  for  Adam's  sin,  but  for  his  own,  for  if  he  had 
not  his  own  sin,  he  could  not  be  condemned."  Augustine  held 
that  "  vitium  originale"  is  "  vitiuiia  hereditarium."  And  of 
Tertullian's  traducianism,  the  transmission  of  a  sinful  nature 
was  the  very  essence. 

Upon  this  ancient  and  honorable  platform,  the  Methodist 
theology  upon  this  subject  fairly  and  fully  places  itself.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  Jonathan  Edwards  and  John  Wesley 
were  occupied  at  the  same  time  in  elaborate  replies  to  Dr. 
Taylor.    Edwards  finished  his  treatise  in  May,  1767,  and  Wes- 

♦  Institutes,  B.  II,  Ohap.  I.  Sec,  6-8. 
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ley  his  in  August  of  the  same  year.  On  the  main  questions 
at  issue,  the  moral  corruption  of  man's  nature,  and  the  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  sin, — ^the  total  fall  of  the  race  in  the  first 
man,  and  inability  to  good  in  that  state  except  by  grace, — they 
were  in  essential  agreement,  and  substantially  Calvinistic. 
Their  illustrations  of  the  subject  and  modes  of  vindicating  the 
divine  government,  though  original,  are,  in  some  cases,  strik- 
ingly similar.  The  Congregationalist  is  the  more  philosophi- 
cal and  profound,  the  Methodist  the  more  laconic,  pithy  and 
practical.  Both  wrote  from  a  deep  Christian  experience,  from 
spiritual  conflicts,  and  a  breadth  of  religious  consciousness, 
which  carried  them  far  above  cold  speculation  into  the  warm 
life  of  things. 

"  Original  sin,''  says  Wesley,  "  is  that  sinful  impurity  which 
every  man  brings  into  the  world,"  a  "  nature  tinted  with  sin.'* 
''We  came  into  the  world  with  sinful  propensities,  sinful  dis* 
positions  derived  from  Adam."  "  God  does  not  look  upon  in- 
fants as  innocent,  but  as  involved  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin, 
otherwise  death,  the  punishment  denounced  against  that  sin, 
could  not  be  inflicted  upon  them." 

Wesley's  treatise  contains  a  minute  defence  of  the  Westmin- 
ster propositions  respecting  original  sin.  His  letter  to  Dr.  Tay- 
lor a  year  or  two  after  he  published  his  reply,  is  graphic  and 
characteristic  : 

"Bevebend  Sir  :  I  esteem  you  as  a  person  of  uncommon  sense  and  learn- 
ing ;  but  jour  doctrine  I  cannot  esteem.  .  .  .  £ither  you  or  I  mistake  the 
whole  of  Christianity,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  I  Either  my  scheme 
or  yours  is  as  contrary  to  the  Scripture  as  the  Koran  is.  Is  it  mine  or 
yours?  Tours  has  gone  through  all  England,  and  made  numerous  converts. 
I  attack  it  from  end  to  end.  Let  England  judge  whether  it  can  be  defended 
or  not"  * 

In  this  view  of  the  derivative  character  of  the  Edwardean 
theology,  it  is  something  more  than  a  provincialism.  Nor  can 
it  properly  be  regarded  as  an  improvement,  except  in  its  modes 
of  statement  and  defence.  Its  aflSliatious  are  clearly  with 
the  genuine  Calvinistic  school.    It  brings  nothing  essentially 

♦  Wesley's  Works,  VoL  5,  p.  669. 
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new  to  that  school,  and  excladea  from  it  nothing  of  substantial 
doctrine  that  is  old.     If  we  do  not  mistake,  it  is  in  substance 
identical  with  it,  and  witli  it  the  Augostinian  and  Pauline 
.  theology  which  preceided  it. 

Prof.  Fisher,  in  a  compact  and  instructiye  article  in  the 
J^ew  Mifflander*  appears  to  class  Edwards  and  Calvin  with 
the  immediate  imputationists.  But  these  men,  on  the  subject 
of  original  sin,  we  believe  do  not  admit  this  classification.  In 
respect  to  President  Edwards,  they  regard  it  as  one  of  his  very 
few  mistakes  that  he  held  the  mediate  doctrine.  Historic  fair- 
ness is  leading  them  to  relinquish  Calvin  also,  and  to  place  him 
in  the  same  category  with  Edwards.  The  history  of  the  imme- 
diate im{)utation  doctrine,  which  includes  the  workings  of  some 
of  the  noblest  minds  of  the  Beformed  Church,  is  for  the  most 
part,  ^o«^Calvinistic,  and  seems  to  have  been  brought  forward 
against  the  Arminian  movement.  We  submit  that  both  Cal- 
vin and  Edwards  belong  more  exactly  to  Prof.  Fisher's  second 
class  than  to  the  fourth ; — ^to  those  whose  doctrine  rests  on  the 
assumption  "  that  moral  evil,  like  physical  evil,  is  hereditary." 
Both  adopt  the  doctrine  of  an  "  inherited  corruption  of  cha- 
racter which  is  culpable."  Both  deny  that  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  being  innocent,  are  accounted  guilty  for  his  transgres- 
sion, and  teach  that,  inheriting  an  evil  disposition  from  him  as 
a  penal  consequence  of  his  sin,  they  are  accountable  for  their 
own  sin. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  inquire  whether  this  EdwardoCalvin- 
ian  doctrine  of  Imputation  and  Original  Sin  is  trueor  false,  but 
to  indicate  our  belief  that  it  is  much  older  and  has  a  more 
honorable  progenitor  than  Joshua  Placaeus,  or  any  theologian 
of  the  17th  century.  As  the  radix  of  New  England  Theology  it 
is  not  an  exotic.  It  has  struck  deep  into  the  native  soil  of  the 
church,  and  borne  in  all  climes  branches  of  the  tree  of  life,  as 
they  have  been  grafted  into  it  and  made  fruitful  by  the  super- 
natural culture  of  the  divine  husbandman.  It  may  not  fur- 
nish a  "solution  of  the  difficult  problem  satisfactory  to  all.  Nor 
does  any  other  theory.  But  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  solid 
basis  in  the  following  generally  admitted  facts. 

•T0LI8,  No.  3,  p.  698. 
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1st.  The  unity  of  the  human  family  in  one  common  human 
nature.  2d.  llie  present  abnormal  condition  of  the  race  in  a 
state  of  hereditary  moral  eVlL  3d.  This  evil  in  the  race  is 
traceable  through  successive  generations,  up  to  the  first  sin  of 
the  first  man.  4th.  A  federal  or  cov.enant  transaction  with 
Adam  as  the  representative  of  the  race,  in  accordance  with 
which  they  were  to  stand  or  fall  with  him,  as  be  obeyed  or 
transgressed  the  law.  It  accounts  for  these  facts  by  saying,  as 
all  reasonable  theories  must  do :  it  pleased  God,  as  a  wise 
OrecUoTy  to  constitute  men  on  the  plan  of  unity,  as  a  race.  It 
pleased  him,  as  a  wise,  moral  governor^  to  make  Adam  the  re- 
presentative head  under  law  for  the  whole.  When  he  trans- 
gressed it  pleased  God,  as  a  just  Judge^  to  withdraw  commu- 
nion from  him' as  a  penalty  for  his  sin,  through  which  his  sin- 
ful disppsition  became  a  confirmed  principle  in  him  and  in  his 
posterity. 

We  have  aimed  in  this  expose  of  the  Theology  of  President 
Edwards,  to  act  the  part  of  the  historical  interpreter — ^not  to 
put  our  thoughts  into  his  words,  but  to  let  him  speak  out  his 
own.  Our  object  has  been  not  ei^egesis,  but  exegesis,  to 
unfold  the  ground-work  of  the  system — ^its  self-consistency  in 
the  harmony  of  the  internal  and  internal,  the  pistia  and  gnosis. 
Some  will  dissent  from  our  construction  on  this  hand,  and  some 
on  that,  as  they  fall  into  the  right  or  left  wing  of  this  central 
body  of  New  England  Theology.  Some  take  the  prestige 
of  Edwards'  name  for  the  New  Divinity,  and  some  for  the  Old. 
Some  claim  him  as  an  Old  Calvinist,  and  some  as  a  Hopkin- 
sian  or  New  Calvinist.  One  party  says  he  was  the  founder  of 
a  new  school,  another  that  he  was  only  an  original  and  most 
Buccessfiil  teacher  in  the  old.  His  son  wrote  an  essay  on  half 
a  score  of  "Improvements  made  in  Theology"  by  his  father. 
But  the  honor  of  several  of  these  improvements,  he  gave  to 
certain  **  followers "  of  his  father,  who,  by  a  metaphor,  called 
their  aberrations  from  their  master,  his  improvements.  By  the 
same  figure  of  speech,  theories  which  the  elder  Edwards  never 
taught,  and  some  of  which  he  repudiated,  are  sometimes  called 
Edwardean,  simply  because  held  by  the  younger  Edwards,  or 
some  other  reputed  follower  of  Edwards. 
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Hopkins,  the  pnpil,  the  fireside  friend  and  biographer  of  the 
father,  says  he  was  a  Galvinist,  ^'on  the  matarest  examination 
of  the  different  schemes,  and  the  comparison  of  them  with  the 
oracles  of  God."      Ee  also  represents  the  younger  Edwards, 
when  a  student  in  theology,  as^  in  positive  and  self-confident 
opposition  to  several  of  the  main  positions  of  the  father,  and 
it  is  evident  that  to  some  of  them  he  never  became  reconciled. 
Pres.  Edwards  himself  says  he  should  not  take  it  amiss  to  be 
called  a  Calvinist,  though  he  disclaimed  believing  the  doc- 
trines he  held  because  Calvin  taught  them,  and  also  believing 
in  every  thing  just  as  he  taught.     If  by  the  Old  Theology  is 
meant  that  Adam's  sia  is  immediately  imputed  to  his  posterity 
antecedently  to  their  real  sinfulness,  so  that  they,  being  inno- 
cent, are  held  as  personally  guilty  of  his  act,  and  by  the  New, 
that  imputation  is  mediate,  through  the  transmission  of  a  sinful 
nature,  which  is  the  antecedent  and  ground  of  imputation,  Pres. 
Edwards  was  doubtless  with  the  New.     But  if  by  the  New 
Theology  is  meant  that  happiness  is  the  chief  end  of  God  in 
Creation,  and  that  self-love  is  the  primal  motive  in  virtuous 
affections, — that  God  would  have  prevented  sin,  but  could  not, 
and  therefore  permitted  it ;  and  by  the  Old,  that  holiness  and 
God's  excellence  and  glory  are  the  chief  end,  both  of  God  and 
good  men,  and  that  God  was  able  to  prevent  moral  evil,  but 
saw  it  best  to  permit  and  overrule  it,  to  something  higher  than 
prevention  ; — if  the  New  holds  that  depravity  comes  by  each 
one's  own  intelligent  voluntary  act,  in  a  nature  that  tends  to 
sin,  but  which  we  stigmatize  when  we  call  it  sinful,  from  dis- 
ordered sensibilities  and  bodily  appetites,  and  that  the  fall  was 
of  the  animal  rather  than  of  the  fnan ;  that  original  sin  is 
each  one's  first  transgression  of  known  law,  and  that  each  has 
plenary  powers  as  well  as  faculties,  for  all  duty ; — ^if  this  be  the 
New,  Edwards,  in  the  elaborate  and  masterly  defence  of  the 
^'  Calvinistic  Divinity,"  was  unquestionably  with  the  Old,  and 
against  the  New.    And  in  no  one  of  his  treatises,  is  he  more  ex- 
plicitly and  fully  so  than  in  the  last  on  Original  Sin.     Hence 
the  difficulty  in  conciliating  its  teachings  with  those  anti- 
Edwardean  schemes,  called  by  his  name  simply  because  taught 
by  his  son  or  son's  followers. 
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This  treatise  has  been  prononnced  by  Dr.  Park,  one  of  the 
acntest  dialecticians  and  theological  writers  of  our  time,  the 
"  enigmatical  treatise,"  and  for  the  explanation  of  one  of  its 
dark  phrases,  the  following  "  key"  is  proposed :  "  When  we 
read  in  it  of  oar  evil  propensities,  we  are  to  understand,  first, 
that  these  are  real  choices  and  thns  real  sins,  or  secondly  that 
they  are  the  eff^ects  of  our  having  transgressed  the  law  in 
Adam,  and  are  thns  metaphorical  sins,  jast  as  our  wrong 
actions,  implying  a  wicked  motive,  are  sins  by  a  figure  of 
speech  ;  or  thirdly,  that  they  are  sinful,  by  a  like  metaphor, 
as  they  are  occasions  of  our  personal  disobedience  to  law; 
or  fourthly,  that  they  are  sinful  by  a  double  metohomy  of 
cause  for  effect,  or  effect  for  cause."  * 

This  method  of  interpretation  is  original  and  peculiar.  It 
must  find  something  in  the  treatise  to  build  itself  upon,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  suggested  to  a  mind  so  acute  and  discrim- 
inating. But  the  key  is  elaborate,  and  to  tyros  in  theology 
will  be  perplexing.  And  if  one  such  key  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  riddle  in  two  words  of  the  treatise,  how  many  would 
be  required  to  unlock  the  whole  of  it  ?  In  the  result  of  this 
exegesis,  too,  the  sins,  "  by  figure  of  speech,"  are  vastly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  "  real  sins."  Besides,  the  turning  of  this  key 
seems  to  lock  out  of  the  essay  a  somewhat  fundamental  idea 
which  the  author  had  carefully  wrought  into  it, — that  original 
sin  is  a  real  sinfulness  which  does  not  consist  in  choices.  As 
it  is,  by  his  definition,  '^ vrmaUj^  it  cannot  be  a  choice,  and 
yet  it  is  "  a  sinful  depravity  of  heart."  It  is  a  corrupt  state  in 
a  MOBAL  sense,  "  which  is  opposite  to  what  the  law  of  God  re- 
quires." But,  notwithstanding  this  method  of  interpretation, 
the  treatise  is  virtually  yielded,  as  a  piece  of  old-fashioned 
Calvinism, — too  tight-ribbed  and  iron-bound  to  be  made  over 
into  New  Divinity.  Hence  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  it  *'  is 
not  a  perfect  exponent  of  what  is  now  termed  the  Edwardean 

faith."t 

But  where  shall  we  look  for  such  an  exponent,  if  not  to  his 
own  works  %    And  if  the  last,  maturest,  richest  fruits  of  his  life 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol  9,  p.  20t.  \  P.  208. 
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and  labors  cannot  be  taken  as  such,  on  wbat  can  we  rely  ?  Is 
it  quite  just  to  make  him  responsible  for  a  faith  which  was  not 
his,  and  give  the  honor  of  his  name  to  views  which  he  dis- 
cardjed  as  erroneous  ?  Further,  this  mode  of  construing  the 
essay  involves  a  logical  necessity  for  discrediting^  as  well  as 
disowning  it 

*'  It  was  written  amidst  the  constant  alarms  of  an  Indian 
war,  and  under  many  embarrassing  influences  of  its  author^s 
frontier  parish,  and  with  a  constitution  shattered  by  fever  and 
ague.  Ill  health  prevented  his  revising  it  as  faithfully  as  he 
had  revised  his  other  works,  and  when*  he  had  published  only 
a  few  sheets  of  it,  death  ended  his  labors.  .  .  .  The  principal 
regret  which  he  is  said  to  have  felt  in  prospect  of  his  untimely 
death  arose  from  his  inability  to  modify  some  things  which  he 
had  written,  and  there  are  several  reasons  to  believe  that  he 
meant  to  remove  some  verbal  incongruities  from  the  work 
which  he  had  not  finished  with  his  wonted  care,  and  which  he 
had  deemed  it  needful  to  publish  with  more  than  his  usual 
haste."  * 

The  obvious  intent  of  this  apologetic  treatment  is  to  break 
the  force  of  a  certain  something  in  this  treatise  which  bears 
against  the  modern  doctrine  that  ^'  all  sin  consists  in  sinning," 
and  in  favor  of  the  ancient  one,  that  some  sin  consists  in  an 
"innate  depravity  of  heart,"  which  is  sinful.  With  the  parti- 
san aspects  of  the  subject,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Our  present 
inquiry  relates  to  what  is  historical  and  equitable.  We  are 
not  able  to  see  on  what  principles  the  complexion  of  Old  The- 
ology which  the  treatise  bears,  can  be  either  accounted  for  or 
explained  away  by  "  the  alarms  of  an  Indian  war,"  or  by  the 
effects  of  "  fever  and  ague."  The  usual  influence  of  such  pro- 
vidential dispensations  upon  such  men  as  Jonathan  Edwards, 
is  to  clear  the  mind  of  prejudice  and  error,  not  to  darken  it 
by  them.  The  sickness,  thus  apologetically  alleged,  occurred 
nearly  two  years  before  he  commenced  this  work.  Nor  was 
his  constitution  so  shattered  by  it  but  that  in  the  year  following 
it  he  produced  those  remarkable  dissertations  on  the  End  of 

*  Bibliotheoa  Sacra,  YoL  9,  p.  208. 
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God  in  Creation,  and  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue.  Three 
years  later,  and  five  months  after  he  had  finished  the  treatise 
on  Original  Sin,  in  assigning  several  reasojis  adverse  to  his 
accepting  the  presidency  of  Nassau  Hall  College,  he  makes 
no  reference  to  ill  health.  And  the  plans  of  Herculean  labor 
mth  which  he  entered  on  his  new  field,  quite  preclude  the 
idea  of  a  shattered  constitution. 

Nor,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  can  this  strong  leaning  of  the 
work  be  accounted  for  by  any  unusual  haste  in  finishing,  re- 
vising, or  in  publishing  it.  The  general  plan  of  which  this 
Essay  constituted  an  important  part,  had  been  maturing  in  his 
mind  for  ten  years.  He  was  employed  ija  its  production 
nearly  a  year,  and  finished  it,  according  to  the  date  of  the 
Preface,  May  27, 1757.  Nine  months  after,  having  it  in  hand 
meantime  for  any  revision  or  alteration  he  might  wish,  he  had 
printed  only  a  few  sheets,  when  death  closed  his  earthly  labors. 
The  essay  on  the  Will,  which  is  a  little  longer  than  the  one  on 
Original  Sin,  was  produced  in  the  short  period  of  four  months 
and  a  half,  and  went  to  press  in  six  or  eight  months  after, 
showing  that  he  took  more  **  than  his  wonted  care"  and  time 
for  finishing,  revising  and  publishing  this  last  work,  rather  than 
less. 

We  are  not  called  to  consider  the  question  whether  or  not 
it  18  an  "  enigmatical  treatise,"  nor  how  far  it  may  be  regarded 
as  an  **^  exponent  of  what  is  now  termed  the  Edwardean  faith." 
But  that  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  taken  as  the  author's  last 
great  work,  deliberately  matured,  elaborately  wrought  out, 
carefully  revised,  and  given  to  the  world  as  an  exponent  of  his 
own  belief— of  the  genuine  "  Edwardean  faith,"  a  fair  render- 
ing of  the  facts  in  the  case  leaves  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  may 
have  in  it  more  or  less  of  human  imperfection  and  error.  But 
for  its  strong  leanings  to  the  ancient  and  catholic  faith,  it  ad- 
mits' of  no  apology  ft*om  ill  health,  the  alarms  of  an  Indian 
war,  or  any  other  cause.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  disciple  of 
Moses-like  meekness  and  Johannic  love,  the  matchless  meta 
physician,  the  man  of  massive  grandeur,  and  granite  stability 
of  Christian  character,  in  his  later  utterances,  gave  himself  to  . 
the  church  and  the  world  with  a  deliberation  and  explicitness 
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which  perfectly  define  his  theological  position,  and  entitle 
his  words  to  be  taken  without  attenuation  or  apology,  as  the 
exponents  of  that  position. 


Art.  IV.— ISAAC    LA   PEYEERE    AND    HIS   BOOK, 

THE  PR^ADAMITES. 

In  the  year  1655,  there  was  printed  in  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam, without  the  name  either  of  author  or  publisher,  a  book 
entitled  *Praeadamxtae^  sive  exercitatio  super  versibus  XII^ 
XIII  et  XI Y  capitis  Vepistolae  D.  Pauli  ad  Romanes^  qui- 
ius  inducuntur  jprimi  homines  ante  Adamum  conditio*  also 
Systema  Theologicum  ex  Praeadamitarum  hypothesi.  As 
might  be  supposed,  a  volume  appearing  with  such  a  title,  in  an 
eminently  controversial  age,  made  no  little  stir.  The  auda- 
cious^novelty  of  the  thesis  of  the  book  aroused  much  theolog- 
ical zeal,  which  has  sometimes  been  excited  even  by  a  less 
adequate  cause.  Numerous  refutations,t  by  Protestants  as 
well  as  by  Catholics,  soon  appeared.  Although  the  book  was 
published  anonymously,  and  even  the  printer  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  withhold  his  name,  yet  it  soon  became  known  that  the 
author  was  Isaac  La  Peyrere,  a  Frenchman  and  a  follower  of 
the  Prince  of  Cond6. 

He  was  born  at  Bourdeaux  in  ISQi,:):  and  was  reared  a  Pro- 
testant and  a  Calvinist.    His  family  was  of  no  mean  rank,  and 

*  It  was  published  in  two  forms,  4to  and  12mo,  and  is  not  even  now  a  very  rare 
book.  There  is  good  bibliographical  authority  for  the  statement  that  an  English 
translation  was  issued  in  London  in  1656. 

f  The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  seen  only  two  of  these  refutations ;  one  by  J.  C. 
Dannhaweius,  Professor  at  Strasburg,  entitled  PraeadamUa  uHs^  sive  fabtdd  pri- 
moTum  hominum  ante  Adamum  cauditorum  explosa — a  yery  whimsical  book ;  the 
other  by  Philip  le  Prieur,  under  the  title  of  Animadversiones  in  Ubrwn  Praeada- 
mitanmit  contains  a  sober  and  learned  argument. 

J  J.  P.  Niceron  in  his  Memoires  powr  servir  a  fhistoire  des  hommes  illustres 
dans  la  rSpuibUqtie  des  lettreSj  43  vols.  Paris^  1729-41}  has  been  the  moat  diligent 
collector  of  all  that  is  known  concerning  Peyrere. 
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his  elder  brother  was  an  eminent  advocate,  and  published  a 
Hand-book  of  Legal  Decisions  which  passed  through  several 
editions  and  was  much  used  in  the  South  of  France,  where  the 
Parliament  of  Bourdeaux  had  jurisdiction.    It  is  not  known 
for  what  profession  Peyrere  was  educated.    It  is  certain  that 
he  knew  little  Greek  and  no  Hebrew ;  and  though  he  prided 
himself  upon  his  acquaintance  with  Latin,  yet  the  style  of  his 
works  written  in  that  language  is  not  very  good.    Little  is 
known  of  his  early  life.    He  seems  to  have  entered  the  service 
of  the  Prince  of  Oond^  (the  father  of  liOuis  de  Bourbon,  com- 
monly called  "  the  great  Cond^")  when  quite  young,  and  he 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  family  to  the  last    In  what  capa- 
city he  was  employed  is  not  recorded,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  a  kind  of  private  secretary.      In  1643  he  published  his 
first  work,  entitled  Du  Rappd  des  Jxiifs^^  which  shows  the 
fondness  for  curious  speculation  displayed  so  strikingly  in  the 
Prae-Adamitae. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  attached,  through  the  interest 
of  his  patron,  to  the  suite  of  M.  Thuillerie,  ambassador  of 
France  to  the  Court  of  Denmark.  While  in  Copenhagen  he 
composed  two  narrativesf  afterwards  published,  in  which  he 
recounted  the  matters  he  had  learned  about  Iceland  and  Green* 
land,  regions  at  that  time  comparatively  unknown. 

*  This  book,  like  most  books  of  the  kind,  maintaiiui  that  the  Jews  will  be  re- 
stored to  the  temporal  blessings  which  thej  enjoyed  before  their  rejection.  They 
will  regain  possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  God  will  raise  up  for  them  a  king 
more  righteons  and  victorious  than  any  former  ruler.  This  King  will  not  be  Christ, 
but  a  temporal  monarch,  and  moreover  King  of  France,  as  is  proved  by  four  rea- 
sons: 1.  Because  the  titles  "Most  Christian"  and  '* eldest  son  of  the  Church" 
have  been  given  to  the  Eling  of  France  pair  excellence,  2.  Because  It  is  to  be  pre- 
samed,  that  as  the  King  of  France  has  power  against  the  King's  evil  which  afflicts 
the  bodies  of  the  Jews,  he  will  have  power  also  over  the  obstinacy  and  unbelief 
which  possess  their  souls.  3.  Because  the  emblem  of  France  is  the  lily,  and  in  the 
Scriptures  the  beauty  of  the  Church  is  compared  to  the  beauty  of  the  lily.  4.  Be- 
cause France  will  be  the  land  in  which  the  Jews  will  seek  refoge  firom  persecution 
and  hecome  Christians;  for  France  is  a  free  country  and  whoeoever  touches  it  is 
free.    {See  Memoires  of  Niceron.     Vol  XUf  p.  73.) 

f  Bayle  aHa  these  narratives  *'  curious  enough,''  but  Niceron  says  that  they  are 
both  "carious  and  valuable,  and  that  Peyrere  no  where  in  them  seems  the  vision- 
aiy  which  he  appeared  in  his  other  works." 
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In  1653*  when  the  Prince  of  Cond^  deserted  his  country 
and  retired  to  Belgium,  Peyrere  followed  him.  Some  time  af- 
terwards he  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  there  procured  the  print- 
ing of  his  book,  the  Prae- Adamites.  Upon  his  return  from 
Holland  he  was  sent  by  the  Prince  to  Namur.  Here  he  re- 
mained six  months,  when  on  Christmas,  1655,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  published  a  censure  of  his  book.  Although  the  author 
was  not  named  in  the  condemnation,  yet  Peyrere  began  to  feel 
some  apprehension  ^for  his  personal  safety,  and  hastened  to 
place  himself  under  the  protection  of  his  master.  While 
waiting  letters  at  Brussels  in  February,  1656,  thirty  armed  men 
rushed  into  his  chamber  and  carried  him  off  to  the  Tower  of 
Turemberg.  He  was  told  that  this  was  done  by  the  authority 
of  the  great  Vicar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and  soon  the 
Vicar  came  to  the  Tower  to  see  him,  but  was  so  berated  by  the 
indignant  Peyrere  that  he  did  not  show  himself  again.  The 
Prince  of  Cond6  made,  or  appeared  to  make,  great  exertions 
to  procure  his  release,  but  the  Archduke  Leopold  professed  to 
be  unable  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that  Peyrere  was  a  pris- 
oner of  the  ecclesiastical  power.  At  length  after  the  some- 
what sudden  death  of  the  Vicar,  he  was  released  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  go  to  Home,  abjure  his  heresy,  and  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  Pope.  He  was  well  received  by  Alexander 
Vn.,  who  gave  him,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases,  into  the  charge 
of  an  ecclesiastic  to  help  him  weed  out  his  errors  and  dress  up 
his  retraction.f    The  .  Pope,  it  is  said,  offered  to  provide  him 

*  He  does  not  seem  to  have  remained  a  long  time  in  Denmark,  and  soon  after 
his  return  to  France  he  went,  under  the  orders  of  Cond^  a  journey  into  Spain. 
Nothing  is  known  in  regard  to  the  object  of  this  journey  and  it  would  scarcely  de- 
serve mention  except  for  a  circumstance  connected  with  it  which  he  narrated  at 
Rome  to  the  Abb6  Nicaise.  He  told  the  Abb6  that  during  this  journey  he  fell  to 
thinking  upon  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  which  so  engrossed  his  thoughts  and  was 
pursued  with  such  application  that  he  became  sick  and  was  like  to  die.  The 
anecdote  possesses  interest  because  it  illustrates  Peyrere's  fondness  for  all  kinds 
of  curious  problems.    {See  Niceron,   Vol  XIIj  p.  11.) 

f  This,  together  with  his  petition  [deprecatdo]  to  the  Pope,  was  published  at 
Home  in  165*7,  and  afterwards  at  Frankfort  in  1658,  under  the  title,  I.Peyrerii 
Ej^stola  ad  FhibUmtmi^  qua  (Xponii  raiiones  propter  quas  ejuraverit  sectam  Caivinif 
etc.  et  Depreocddo  J,  Feyrerii  adpapam  Alexandrum  VJI^  etc. 
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with  a  place,  but  he  preferred  to  return  to  Ihe  great  man  whom 
he  had  served  so  long.  In  1669,  when  Condd  made  his  peace 
with  the  Court  of  France  and  returned  to  his  native  land,  he 
appointed  Peyrere  his  private  librarian. 

The  salary  attached  to  this  post  being  very  small,  he  after- 
wards obtained  permission  to  retire  to  the  Seminaire  de  NStre 
Dame  des  Yertus  under  the  direction  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory.  Here  he  remained  until  his  death,  retaining  the  title 
of  Librarian  to  the  Prince,  and  drawing  the  little  pension 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  His  time  was  occupied  in 
discussion  with  friends  and  in  literary  labor ;  but  he  published 
nothing  except  a  new  edition  of  the  Apology  for  his  conver- 
sion, and  a  collection  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Count  de  La 
Suze,  urging  that  gentleman  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  He 
supplied  also  copious  notes  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  undertaken  by  the  Abb6  de  MaroUes.  The  printing 
of  this  version  had  proceeded  through  the  twenty-second  chap- 
ter of  LeViticus,  when  d'  Harlay,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  caused 
it  to  be  examined  by  one  William  Martin,  a  converted  Calvinist 
and  a  man  of  learning,  who  reported  that  it  contained  innu- 
merable errors,  and  it  was  accordingly  suppressed.  So  far  as 
the  notes  were  concerned,  the  world,  doubtless,  lost  much  that 
was  curious,  if  not  very  much  that  was  valuable.  Peyrere 
died  in  his  quiet  retreat  in  the  year  1076  at  the  age  of  eighty - 
two. 

Having  given  this  brief  sketch  of  Peyrere's  career,  we  now 
turn  to  the  argument  of  the  book,  whose  advent  made  so  much 
stir.  Peyrere  founds  his  theory  on  that  passage  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  has  in  all  ages  furnished  matter  for  theological 
speculation,  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
The  words  of  the  thirteenth  verse,  **  for  until  the  law  sin  was 
in  the  world:  but  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  was  no 
law,"  is  made  the  keystone  of  the  argument.  "  The  law,"  in 
this  passage,  he  contends,  cannot  mean  the  law  given  to  Moses, 
but  the  law  given  to  Adam.  For  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of 
the  great  transgression  which  brought  sin  and  death  into  the 
world ;  and  the  law  mentioned  in  the  context  is  obviously  re- 
lated to  that  transgression.    Law  and  transgression  are  corre- 
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lative  tiBnns,  so  that  the  conditions  which  fix  the*  one  mnst 
determine  also  the  other.  The  transgression  of  which  the 
Apostle  speaks  was  committed  by  Adam;  but  the  law  of 
Moses  was  given  to  the  Jews  and  transgressed  by  the  Jews 
alone.  Hence  the  law  is  not  that  which  was  given  to  Moses, 
but  that  which  was  given  to  Adam ;  and  it  was  by  the  trans- 
gression of  this  law  that  all  man  were  made  sinners  and  death 
passed  upon  the  race.  And  this  the  Apostle  directly  confirms 
by  the  words :  "  Sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law." 
"  For,"  says  Peyrere,  "  I  cannot  understand,  by  the  most  care- 
ful thinking,  how  it  can  be  proved  that  sin  was  not  imputed 
during  the  time  which  elapsed  from  Adam  to  Moses.  Every 
event  in  that  period  shows  that  there  was  imputation  of  sin. 
Why  did  Cain  fear  when  he  had  slain  his  brother,  saying:  *  My 
iniquity  is  to  great  for  pardon.'  Why  should  pardon  be  refused, 
if  iniquity  was  not  to  be  imputed  to  him  ?  Why  was  Judah 
unwilling  to  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  his  brother 
Joseph,  or  what  was  the  stain  which  he  feared,  if  it  was  not 
imputation!  Abraham's  faith  was  imputed  to  him  for  right- 
eousness, and  the  imputation  of  faith  presupposes  the  imputa- 
tion of  sin."  In  this  way  the  sacred  history  is  made  to  afford 
proof  that  sin  was  imputed  to  man  from  Adam  to  Moses.  But 
if  sin  was  not  imputed  until  the  law,  it  follows  that  the  law  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Apostle  is  the  law  revealed  to  Adam.  And 
this  law,  the  grand  primal  law,  or  law  of  laws,  is  called,  per 
excdlentiamy  the  law. 

Having  settled  this  question  of  interpretation,  Peyrere  is 
prepared  to  define  the  periods  of  time  which  the  language  of 
the  passage  clearly  implies:  the  first,  before  the  law:  the 
second,  after  the  law.  The  first  is  described  in  the  words, 
"  for  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world,"  etc. ;  but  the  law 
here  mentioned  is  the  law  given  to  Adam,  and  consequently 
the  time  referred  to  is  a  period  prior  to  the  creation  of  Adam. 
During  this  period,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Apostle, 
there  was  sin  in  the  world ;  for  there  was  sin  even  to  the  law, 
though  there  was  no  imputation  of  sin.  It  must  be  admitted, 
therefore,  that  men  existed  before  Adam,  who  indeed  sinned. 
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^'  Bed  qui  non peceavissent  imfuUiJLvoe^'^  because  sin  was  not  im- 
pated  before  the  law. 

To  this  conclusion  the  language  of  the  Apostle*  logically 
leads,  although  contrary  to  the  common  opinion  and  the  ortho- 
dox interpretation.  Peyrere  anticipated  the  horror  with  which 
many  would  receive  it ;  but  he  claims,  that  just  as  the  succes- 
sion of  day  and  night  has  not  been  affected  by  the  Copemican 
theory  of  astronomy,  so  the  doctrine  that  there  were  men  be- 
fore Adam  practically  changes  nothing  in  the  Christian  faith. 
The  fundamental  fact  of  this  faith  is  that  men  are  counted 
guilty  in  Adam,  but  righteous  in  Christ.  As  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  Christ  should  be  the  last  of  the  race  in  order  to 
rescue  it  from  sin,  so  it  was  not  requisite  that  Adam  should  be 
the  first  member  of  the  series  of  brings  on  which  he  brought 
condemDation. 

Peyrere  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  view  he  propounds 
is  confirmed  by  the  fourteenth  verse :  "  Death  reigned  even 
over  those  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's 
transgression."  He  maintains  that  these  words  cannot  be  ap- 
plied, as  many  theologians  assert,  to  the  infant  descendants  of 
Adam.  For  the  similitude  here  spoken  of  may  be  either  a 
natural  or  a  spiritual  similitude.  The  latter,  or  spiritual  simi" 
litude,  is  the  creature  of  imputation,  so  that  all  to  whom 
Adam's  sin  has  been  imputed  are  so  far  forth  like  him,  and 
are  properly  described  as  having  sinned  after  his  similitude. 
Natural  similitude  is  of  two  kinds :  geometrical^  which  exists 
between  bodies  alike  in  figure  and  having  the  same  propor- 
tions :  and  physical^  a  similitude  of  propagation,  which  arises 
in  the  order  of  nature  between  parents  and  their  offspring. 
Now,  that  the  infant  descendants  of  Adam  sinned  after  the 
spiritual  similitude  of  his  transgression,  is  obvious  from  the 
very  terms  of  the  definition  above  given.  And  this  is  equally 
true  in  case  of  the  other  meanings  of  the  word.  Thus  the  in- 
fant Seth,  begotten  in  the  likeness  of  Adam,  was  endowed  with 
understanding,  reason  and  will,  after  the  similitude  of  the  un- 
derstanding, reason  and  will  possessed  by  the  adult  Adam ;  so 
that  the  infant  Seth  performed  every  mental  act  after  the  sim- 
ilitude of  the  corresponding  mental  act  of  the  adult  Adam« 
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Again,  Ijbe  infant  Seth  was  similar  to  the  adult  Adam,  just  as 
one  circle  is  similar  to  another ;  for  the  parts  and  functions  of 
the  infant  Seth  were  like  in  kind  and  proportions  to  the  corre- 
sponding parts  and  functions  of  the  adult  Adam,  each  to  each  ; 
so  that  the  ratio  of  the  parts  of  the  one  to  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  other  was  as  the  whole  Seth  to  the  whole  Adam. 
In  every  sense,  therefore,  of  the  term  similitude^  infants  are 
properly  said  to  sin  after  the  similitude  of  the  sin  of  Adam ; 
after  the  similitude  or  proportion  of  the  sin,  not  the  sinful  act 
itself.  This  infants  could  not  commit ;  and  if  they  could,  they 
would  sin,  not  after  the  similitude,  but  the  actual  sin,  of  Adam. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  all  who  sinned  not  after  the  simili- 
tude of  Adam's  transgression  must  have  lived  before  him. 

Peyrere  claims  that  his  hypothesis  reconciles  faith  with  right 
reason,  which  does  not  allow  us  to  believe  that  this  globe  has 
existed  only  for  a  period  at  Which  Hesiod  computes  half  the 
lifetime  of  a  crow.  By  this  theory,  the  sacred  hi^ory  is  more 
easily  harmonized  with  itself,  while  it  is  made  to  agree  in  a 
wonderful  manner  with  the  records  and  monuments  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians.  The  origin  of  the 
Mexicans  whom  Columbus  discovered,  and  of  other  strange 
nations,  brought  to  light  by  distant  voyagers,  becomes  an  easy 
problem.  They  existed  before  Adam,  and  their  creation  is  de- 
scribed in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

To  the  objector  who  should  quote  the  words  of  Paul,  "  God 
made  all  men  of  one  blood,"  Peyrere  replies  that  this  lan- 
guage does  not  mean  that  all  men  sprang  from  Adam.  Its 
meaning  is  simply,  that  all  men  are  made  of  the  same  materi- 
als, and  upon  the  same  model ;  as  Elihu  says  to  Job  :  "  I  also 
am  formed  out  of  the  clay."  And  that  lie  Apostle  did  not 
intend  to  refer  all  men  to  a  common  progenitor,  is  plain  from 
another  expression  in  the  same  discourse,  "  We  are  the  off- 
spring of  God,"  not,  we  are  the  offspring  of  Adam.  For  he  is 
addressing  the  Gentile  Athenians,  and,  accordingly,  he  refers 
not  to  the  particular  creation  of  Adam,  but  to  the  original 
creation  of  the  race,  wherein  God  made  men  after  his  own 
image,  so  that  by  virtue  of  this  image  all  men  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  offspring  of  God. 
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And  so,  also,  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where 
Adam  is  named  the  first  man,  the  language  is  figurative  and 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  designation  of  Christ  as  "  the  second 
.man."  Adam  and  Christ  are  here  set  as  landmarks  in  the 
judicial  history  of  the  race — opposite  termini  of  imputation — 
and  as,  by  the  one,  sin,  which  is  the  transgression  of  the  law, 
entered  into  the  world,  and  through  sin  death  ;  so,  by  the  other, 
deliverance  from  sin  came  into  the  world,  and  by  that  deliv- 
erance life.  As  Christ  was  not  the  last  man  in  time,  so  Adam 
was  not  the  first  man,  but  each  stands  in  a  definite  relation  to 
all  men  who  have  existed,  or  are  yet  to  be. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Peyrere's  exegetical  argument  for 
the  proposition  of  his  book.  A  more  whimsical  medley  has 
probably  never  been  composed  on  this  passage  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  so  that  one  is  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  story,  that 
he  conceived  the  idea  one  day  while  reading  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Eomans,  and  at  first  wrote  upon  the  subject,  not  so  much  to 
express  a  conviction,  as  to  see  what  might  be  said  in  favor  of 
an  hypothesis.  Probably,  that  which  was  originally  a  mere 
exegetical  fancy,  became  to  his  mind  sober  truth,  when  brought 
into  connection  with  the  results  of  history,  the  condition  of  the 
globe,  and  the  apparent  necessity  for  more  time  than  is  allowed 
by  the  Biblical  chronology.  The  support  which  his  theory  de- 
rives from  this  source,  merely  alluded  to  in  the  exegetical 
essay,  occupied  a  large  place  in  the  second  part  of  the  book 
Systema  Theologicum  ex  PToe-Adamitarum  HypothesL  We 
do  not  propose  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  this  trea- 
tise, which  is  any  thing  but  systematic,  and  only  less  fanciful 
than  the  Ecercitatio.  But  the  essay  has  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  opinions ;  for  Peyrere  seems  really  to 
have  originated  (though  his  claim  is  scarcely  ever  recognized) 
certain  views  which  since  his  day  have  had  considerable  prev- 
alence. 

He  was  the  first  to  make  a  strong  attack  upon  the  inherited 
opinion  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch.  *     After  speaking  of 

*  Hobbes  in  his  "  LeviaihAD,'*  written  in  Paris,  but  published  in  London  in  the 
year  1651,  had  indeed  asserted  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  entire  Pentateuch  \  but 
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the  brevity  and  obscnrity  of  the  early  history  of  the  race,  h6 
says :  "  I  have  always  held  the  opinions  that  the  Bible  con- 
tains whatever  God  has  allowed  men  to  know  abont  the  origin 
of  the  universe,  the  sacred  history,  the  prophecies,  the  divine 
mysteries  and  our  salvation.  Whatever  is  necessary  for  our 
salvation  is  contained  in  few  words ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
employed  upon  these  all  the  care,  diligence  and  illumination, 
which  were  needed  in  order  to  bring  them  to  human  appre- 
hension. But  other  topics  are  more  loosely  handled ;  and  I 
will  say  what  all  think,  but  most  hesitate  to  express,  that  these 
matters  have  been  committed  to  writing  so  carelessly  and  ob- 
scurely, that  in  many  instances  nothing  can  be  found  more  per- 
plexed and  enigmatical."  He  goes  on  to  show  that  many  things 
in  the  books  of  Joshua,  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  taken  from 
older  writings,  such  as  the  book  of  Jashar,  the  books  of  Na- 
than, Gad,  etc. ;  and  in  like  manner  many  reasons  conspire  to 
prove  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  the  autograph  of  Moses,  but 
was  in  part  at  least  compiled  and  edited  by  another  person, 
Peyrere  cites  a  number  of  passages,  which  are  at  this  day  ad- 
duced as  evidences  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  books  attribut- 
ed to  him.  Many  things  also,  he  urges,  are  confused  or  mu- 
tilated, repeated  in  another  form,  or  inserted  out  of  place,  and 
hence  are,  obviously,  a  collection  of  traditions,  or  of  extracts 
from  various  authors.  Thus  the  story  of  Lamech  is  only  half 
told.  The  twentieth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  inserted  in  the 
wrong  place,  for  Sarah  was  already  old  and  could  be  no  object 
of  desire  to  Abimelech,  while  nearly  the  same  story  is  told  of 
Eebecca  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter.  After  mentioning  other 
instances  of  seeming  contradiction,  Peyrere  concludes  with 
these  words :  '*  Ye  who  busy  yourselves  in  harmonistics,  and 
in  trying  all  manner  of  expedients  to  solve  such  diflSculties, 
will  labor  in  vain,  if  ye  do  not  cut  the  knot  by  observing  that 
these  matters  are  described  in  various  ways,  because  they  were 
extracted  and  translated  from  divers  authors." 

he  made  but  litUe  show  of  argument,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Peyrere  had  ever 
seen  the  book,  though  he  may  have  known  the  author.  Spinoza,  also  a  contem- 
porary of  Peyrere,  attacked  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  his  Trac- 
tcUtts  Theologico-FoliticuSf  but  this  was  not  published  until  1670. 
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Peyrere  maintained  also  the  opinion  (now  generally  accept* 
ed)  that  the  deluge  did  not  extend  over  the  entire  globe,  llie 
flood,  he  says,  overwhelmed  the  descendants  of  Adam  but  did 
not  destroy  all  mankind.  This  is  proved :  1.  By  the  olive 
branch  brought  to  Noah  in  the  Ark,  which  the  dove  conld  not 
have  taken  from  a  tree  covered  with  the  slime  of  a  year's  del- 
uge, but  from  a  region  not  visited  by  the  flood.  2.  By  a  pas- 
sage of  Josephus,  which  says  :  "  Berosus  wrote  about  the  Ark 
in  which  the  first  of  our  race  was  preserved."  For  if  Jo- 
sephus had  meant  all  mankind,  he  would  have  said  the  human 
race,  and  not  our  race,  i.  e.  tJie  Jews.  3.  The  descendants  of 
iN^oah  are  described  as  peopling  that  portion  only  of  the  earth, 
which  reaches  from  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Arabian  Gulf.  4.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  history  and  chronology  of  Egypt  to  suppose 
that  the  deluge  extended  over  that  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Peyrere  has  anticipated  argu- 
ments which  have  been  ably  maintained  by  modern  scholars. 
The  difference  between  the  first  and  second  account  of  the  cre- 
ation contributed  to  the  support  of  his  theory.  The  terror  of 
Cain,  who  dreads  lest  his  finder  should  slay  him,  affords  a 
Scriptual  proof  that  men  are  not  all  descended  from  Adam, 
which  has  been  repeated  in  our  own  day.  He  appeals,  also, 
to  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  nations,  to  their  progress  in 
art  and  science,  to  the  Astrology  and  Astronomy  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Chaldeans,  implying  the  knowledge  of  cycles  of  time 
that  reach  far  beyond  Adam — an  argument  which  lias  been 
adorned  and  enforced  by  the  learning  and  genius  of  Bunsen. 

Peyrere's  book  was  the  occasion  of  his  renouncing  the  Pro- 
testant faith  and  submitting  to  the  Church.  What  is  the  judg- 
ment we  are  to  pass  upon  his  sincerity  in  this  actfon  ?  Was 
he  an  earnest  man,  who  had  heartily  believed  in  the  crudities 
of  his  own  book  and  sought  refuge  from  them  in  tlie  authority 
of  the  Church }  Did  he  in  an  hour  of  misgiving  about  his 
own  theory  resolve  to  plant  himself  on  the  faith  of  the  Fa- 
thers? Or,  on  the  other  hand,  was  his  conversion  the  act  of 
one  ready  to  profess  or  renounce-any  thing  in  order  to  get  him- 
self out  of  a  difficulty  \    These  questions  have  not  always  been 
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answered  to  the  credit  of  Peyrere.  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary, 
woald  give  the  impression,  that  the  conversion  was  no  better 
than  a  sham.  He  quotes  the  following  extract,  from  a  private 
letter  of  a  gentleman,  who  professed  to  know  Peyrere,  and  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case : 

'*  I  think  that  I  am  able  to  give  yoa  an  exact  account  of  what  you  desire 
of  me,  because  Mr.  de  la  Peyrere  was  my  very  good  friend.  He  was  arrested 
at  Brussels  at  the  time  mentioned  by  your  author.  But  the  secret  history 
of  it  is,  that  the  late  prince  concerned  himself  in  that  business  by  means  of 
his  confessor,  who  was  a  Jesuit  and  loved  Mr.  de  la  Peyrere,  bating  his  re- 
ligion, which  he  would  have  him  to  change.  The  machine  of  the  Pre-Adam- 
ite  was  therefore  set  a-going ;  *  he  was  arrested  and  made  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences of  his  book,  unless  he  changed  his  religion.  The  good  man,  who 
was  not  obstinate  about  what  is  called  religion,  changed  it  very  soon,  and 
his  master  gave  him  wherewith  to  go  and  fetch  his  absolution  at  Rome, 
which  he  did  not  much  value.  He  returned  to  hifi  master,  who  loved  him 
to  the  last,  and  maintained  him,  since  his  return  into  France,  in  the  house  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  of  Paris.  I  have  often  seen  him  there  and  found 
that  he  was  far  from  being  a  true  Papist ;  but  he  was  very  fond  of  his  no- 
tion concerning  the  Pre- Adamites,  about  which  he  writ  and  spoke  secretiy 
to  his  friends  to  his  dying  day.  The  Procurator  General  of  that  Order, 
who  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  who  loved  him,  invited  me  to  dine  with  him, 
and  made  him  confess  that  he  writ  books  still,  which  he  told  me  softly  would 
be  burnt  after  the  death  of  the  good  man.  La  Peyrere  was  an  extraordina- 
ry good-natured  man,  and  calmly  believed  but  a  littie." 

The  letter  was  obviously  penned  by  one  who  had  no  great 
faith  in  the  religion  of  other  people  besides  Peyrere.  Yet  Pey- 
rere's  Apology  and  Petition  to  the  Pope  attest  the  essential 

*  In  his  DeprecaMo  addressed  to  the  Pope,  Pejrere  says  that  when  he  followed 
his  master  to  Belgium,  he  intrusted  his  manuscript  to  a  friend,  with  a  strict  charge 
to  keep  it  safe  until  his  return,  and  to  give  a  copy  to  no  one.  Some  time  after- 
wards, quite  unexpectedly,  and  in  an  unexplained  way,  the  manuscript  was  sent 
to  him  at  Brussels.  He  was  then  called  to  Amsterdam,  and,  being  unwilling  to  let 
the  manuscript  go  out  of  his  bands  again,  he  carried  it  with  him.  In  that  book- 
making  city,  he  says:  "  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  printers,  who 
importuned  me  to  let  them  print  my  book.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  could  not  carry 
the  manuscript  with  me  every  where  I  went.  I  had  no  one^to  leave  it  with,  and  I 
feared  lest  it  might  be  lost  I  yielded,  therefore,  to  the  urgency  of  the  printers, 
and  gave  them  the  manuscript,  on  condition  of  receiving  one  hundred  printed  cop- 
ies." This  seems  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Bayle's  correspondent,  and  to  show- 
that  Peyrere  was  cajoled  into  printing  his  book  by  the  contrivance  of  his  friends. 
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truth  of  the  statement  His  reasons  are  trivial,  and  his  whole 
manner  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  going  through  a  necessary 
fonn.  Having  described  the  circumstances  of  his  an*est  bj 
the  order  of  the  Grand  Yicar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin, 
and  the  sudden  death  of  that  officer,  he  says : 

"After  the  death  of  the  Vicar,  letters  came  from  your  holiness,  which 
intimated  that  your  holy  mind  was  greatly  disturbed  by  what  had  been 
written  about  me,  how  that  I  was  an  abominable  heretic.  This  grieved  my 
master  the  Prince,  to  whose  strong  and  faithful  protection  I  had  committed 
all  my  interests.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  so  great  was  his  reverence  for  the 
Apostolic  chair  and  his  pious  awe  of  your  holiness,  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  do  anything  which  might  offend  you.  And  so  to  relieye  his  mind,  har- 
assed by  all  manner  of  anxiety  respecting  me,  and  under  the  promptings  of 
diyine  grace  to  consult  for  my  own  safety,  I  earnestly  besought  his  serene 
highness  to  obtain  permission  from  your  holiness  to  cast  myself  at  your 
feet,  and  to  submit  myself  my  book,  and  my  all  to  your  decision.'' 

A  truly  remarkable  conversion  !  To  relieve  his  master  from 
embarrassment  and  to  get  himself  out  of  prison,  he  was,  nnder 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  willing  to  disown  his  hef  esies  and 
bow  down  to  the  Pope.  But  the  honest  simplicity  of  the  man, 
in  this  narrative  of  his  experience,  must  shield  him  from  the 
charge  of  gross  hypocrisy.  In  truth,  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  be  a  thorough  hypocrite.  He  could  never  have  taken  an  as- 
sumed part,  and  carried  it  out  for  a  long  period  of  years.  But 
he  was  equally  removed  from  the  serious,  thoughtful  mind 
which  clings  to  its  strong  convictions  even  at  great  cost.  We 
are  to  regard  him,  rather,  as  a  man  of  average  honesty  but  of 
no  deep  earnestness ;  and  his  submission  to  the  Catholic  Church 
was  probably,  in  his  own  mind,  not  so  much  a  change  of  prin- 
ciples as  of  ecclesi^tical  position.  He  doubtless  tells  the  truth 
in  his  Apology,  when  he  says,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  TJni- 
versal  Church  had  always  been  attractive  to  him,  that  he  re- 
garded schism  as  in  itself  an  evil,  and  regretted  the  separation 
which  Luther  had  made  from  the  Catholic  communion.  He 
complains  that,  when  his  book  was  published,  the  Calvinists 
attacked  him  vnth  uncommon  virulence.  Such  conduct  in 
those  whom  he  had  regarded  as  his  brethren,  piqued  and  of- 
fended him  ;  especially,  since  they  sought  not  so  much  to  con- 
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vince  by  reasoning  as  to  overwhelm  by  authority  ;  thus  turn- 
ing against  him  the  weapons  which  the  Catholics  had  used 
against  themselves.     He  was  virtually  cast  out  of  that  schis- 
matic communion  in  which  he  had  been  bom  and  reared  ;  why 
should  he  not  return  to  tlie  Mother  Church  ?    And  if  he  must 
submit  to  authority,  why  not  take  that  which  stood  upon  the 
broadest  basis,  the  authority  of  Popes  and  Councils  ?    Add  to 
this,  his  position  as  a  prisoner  for  heresy,  was  an  embarrassment 
to  his  Prince,  who  was  unwilling  to  leave  him  in  prison,  yet  could 
not  afford  to  defy  the  ecclesiastical  power.    These  considera- 
tions would  have  been  enough  to  make  most  men  take  the  course 
which  Peyrere  pursued.    Plainly,  the  world  was  not  ready  for 
his  theory,  and,  like  Galileo,  he  could  recant  and  leave  the 
world  to  believe  in  its  own  good  time.    Perhaps  doubts  crossed 
his  own  mind,  while  theologians  were  pouring  their  arguments 
and  anathemas  upon  him.    But  the  storm  over,  and  fairly  with- 
in the  fold  of  the  Church,  his  old  conviction  returned.     He  had 
submitted,  but  he  was  not  persuaded.     Catholic  or  Protestant, 
he  would*  stick  to  his  theory,  and  declared  that  he  could  not 
be  convinced  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  Scriptures.     M.  Si- 
mon, in  his  letters,  says  that  he  had  often  disputed  with  him 
without  leaving  the  slightest  impression  upon  his  mind ;  and 
the  same  writer  mentions  that  he  had  heard  it  reported  that 
when  Peyrere  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  was  beset  by  one 
of  the  Fathers  in  regard  to  his  "  Prae- Adamites"  and   his 
"  Eecall  of  the  Jews."    The  Father  wished  him  to  retract 
what  he  had  said  in  these  books,  but  he  avoided  doing  so,  and 
when  he  saw  himself  closely  pressed,  .replied  to  his  Catechist 
in  the  words  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude :  "  Si  qtmecumque  ignorant 
Haaphemant?^ 

If  the  materials  are  lacking  for  a  complete  *  biography  of 
Peyrere,  enough  may  be  gleaned  from  his  writings  and  the 
notices  of  contemporaries  to  afford  an  estimate  of  the  mental 
qualities  and  moral  worth  of  the  man.  Without  learning  or 
logical  strength,  he  had  nevertheless  an  ingenious  mind.  He 
was  a  fluent  and  plausible  talker,  always  ready  to  discuss  the 
vagaries  to  which  he  was  given  with  any  intelligent  listener. 
We  need  not  wonder  that  his  friends  liked  him  ;  for,  if  he  had 
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no  high  aims,  he  was  simple  and  pure  in  his  life,  and  the  even- 
ness of  his  temper  rendered  him  acceptable  to  all.  In  his 
private  relations,  and  in  the  public  profession  of  his  opinions, 
we  can  easily  discern  an  '*  extraordinary  good  natm^d  man, 
who  calmly  believed  but  a  little." 


Akt.  v.— JOUKDAIN'S   philosophy   of   THOMAS 

AQUINAS. 

By  Bey.  J.  F.  AsTi^  Professor  in  the  Academj  of  the  Free  Chuzch,  Lausanne, 

Switzerland. 

La  Philosophib  de  Saint  Thomas  d'  Aqttin,  pwr  Charles  Jour- 
dainy  Agrige  des  FacvUis  des  Let^eSj  Chefde  Division  au 
Ministh*e  de  V Instruction  pvblique  et  des  Oultes.  Ouvrage 
couronn^  par  I'Institut  Imperial  de  France.  2.  8®.  Paris : 
Hachette.    1858. 

EvEB  since  the  sensnalist  school  was  definitely  supplanted 
by  eclecticism,  important  works  in  history  and  philosophy 
have  reappeared  in  France.  The  Academy  of  Morcd  a/nd  Po- 
litical  Sciencej  by  the  various  competitions  which  it  has  insti- 
tuted, has  evidently  shown  that,  while  upholding  the  influence 
of  mental  activity,  it  also  sought  to  direct  it  This  Academy 
was  snpplauted,  the  3d  Pluviose,  year  XI,  by  Bonaparte  who 
was  not  fond  of  ideologists.  Since  its  restoration  in  1832  un* 
der  the  ministry  of  M.  Gnizot,  this  institution  has  not  ceased 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  philosophy  to  the  greatest 
movements  and  the  most  celebrated  epochs  which  the  history 
of  this  science  presents.  Through  its  incitement,  antiquity, 
the  present  times  and  the  middle  ages  have  been  successively 
stndied. 

The  present  work  of  M.  Jourdain  is  one  of  these  prize  wri- 
tings.   The  author  has  given  to  the  public,  with  some  modifi- 
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cations,  the  manuscript  presented  to  the  Academy.  M.  Jom*- 
dain  supposes,  that  in  instituting  a  literary  competition  having 
reference  to  Saint  Thomas,  the  Academy  intended  to  proclaim 
in  the  name  of  the  highest  literary  tribunal  in  the  world,  the 
alliance  which  ought  to  exist  between  reason  and  faith,  be- 
tween philosophy  and  religion.  However  it  may  be  as  to  the 
intention  which  our  author  attributes  to  the  Academy,  the 
simple  choice  of  this  subject  is  an  important  event.  To  call 
for  competition  with  respect  to  a  schoolman,  a  theologian  and 
a  saint !  and  then  to  crown  the  essay  which  proclaims  Thomas 
Aquinas  one  of  the  greatest  among  the  learned,  one  of  the 
most  useful  authors  upon  whom  to  meditate, — ^this  is  unques- 
tionably a  sign  of  the  times,  a  characteristic  mark  of  the  spirit 
which  reigns  in  the  French  philosophic  world. 

The  theological  character  of  the  philosophy  of  the  middle 
ages  had  thrown  discredit  upon  it.  Accustomed  to  separate 
philosophy  entirely  from  religion,  many  minds  experienced 
a  sort  of  antipathy  to  the  epoch  in  which  this  divorce  was 
unknown.  In  fact,  the  modification  which  human  thought 
has  undergone  from  antiquity  to  the  present  day  is  religious  in 
its  sources.  From  the  fall  of  the  Greek  Schools  to  the  time  of 
the  JBenaissance  metaphysics  was  inseparably  mixed  with  the- 
ology. The  middle  ages  were  the  era  of  im  intense  and  even 
passionate  philosophic  culture,  and  in  losing  sight  of  the  reli- 
gious idea  this  culture  appears  incomprehensible.  And  more- 
over, although  the  scholastic  philosophy  is  a  thorough  mixture 
of  both  positive  theology  and  rational  investigation,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  a  serious  study  of  it  is  indispensable  to  an 
understanding  of  the  modern  philosophy. 

M.  Jourdain's  work  is  of  great  value  to  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  these  important  subjects.  In  the  first  place,  this  work 
has  been  performed  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  sympathy.  '^  As 
a  theologian,"  says  M.  Jourdain,  '^  Saint  Thomas,  surnamed  the 
Angel  of  the  School,  has  been  placed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
Catholicism  in  a  rank  where  he  has  no  superiors,  if  he  has 
even  equals.  No  father  of  the  Church,  no  doctor,  has  pene- 
trated further  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  morality.    No  one,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  has 
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come  nearer  to  infallibility,  that  glorions  and  immutable  priv- 
ilege, reserved  on  earth  for  the  Chnrch  of  God.  Upon  the 
thousands  of  questions  which  he  has  discussed,  questions  which 
are  often  more  curious  than  useful,  but  which  at'e  in  fact  almost 
always  of  great  importance,  his  decisions  have  generally  been 
found  so  exact  that  they  have  become  the  rule  of  faith  and  dis- 
cipline. What  theologian  is  there  of  the  present  day  who 
would  dare  openly  to  contradict  St.  Thomas,  and  in  respect  to 
whom  such  disagreement  would  not  be  accounted  as  a  strong 
presumption  of  heterodoxy  ?"    (Vol.  I,  Introd.  xiii.) 

These  very  confident  assertions  cannot  fail  to  provoke  a 
smile  on  the  part  of  our  Protestant  theologians,  but  there  is 
nothing  exaggerated  in  them  if  considered  as  the  expression  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  the  ^^  angel  of  the  school"  is  held  in 
the  commtmion  to  which  M.  Jourdain  belongs.  Even  at  this 
day  Thomas  Aquinas  is  preeminently  the  Doctor  for  all  Cath- 
olics, at  least  for  those  of  France ;  it  is  his  writings  which  are 
studied  in  their  seminaries  when  it  happens  that  attention  is 
still  paid  to  theology. 

This  excessive  devotion  to  the  angelical  doctor  has  at  all 
events  been  of  service  to  us.  It  has  led  M.  Jourdain  to  treat 
his  subject  in  a  most  thorough  manner ;  he  has  exhausted  his 
theme. 

His  work  is  divided  into  three  books.  In  the  first  and  long-, 
est,  M.  Jourdain  rapidly  sketches  the  progress  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy  till  near  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  He 
then  enumerates  the  works  published  under  the  name  of  Aqui- 
nas, discusses  their  authenticity  and,  as  far  as  possible,  points 
out  the  chronological  order  of  their  composition.  In  this  same 
book  the  author  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas,  viz.  theodicy,  psychology, 
ethics  and  politics,  and  compares  them  with  the  analogous 
doctrines  of  Aristotle,  the  Fathers  and  Albert  the  Great. 
Unfortunately  the  author,  who  is  not  too  timid,  has  confined 
himself  to  the  circle  of  natural  truths,  and  has  carefully  avoid- 
ed the  developments  which  would  have  led  him  within  the 
region  of  revealed  doctrine. 

The  second  book  is  intended  to  present  the  history  of  the 
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philosophy  which  was  sketched  in  the  first  book.  M.  Jonrdain 
narrates  the  disputes  which  it  provoked  in  the  Bniversities  be- 
tween the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans.  He  telli^  of  the 
different  phases  of  the  influence  which,  in  the  face  of  power- 
ful rivalries,  it  exerted  over  the  greatest  minds,  even  after  the 
fall  of  the  'scholastic  philosophy,  down  to  the  end  of  the  17th 
century. 

In  the  third  and  last  book  the  author  attempts  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  teaching  of  Aquinas  and  to  extract  from  it 
whatever  may  still  help  our  modem  philosophic  culture.  The 
conclusion  at  which  M.  Jourdain  arrives  is  this :  *^  In  our  opi- 
nion the  method  of  St.  Thomas^— excellent  for  developing  cer- 
tain mental  qualities,  such  as  sagacity,  acuteness  and  precision, 
less  favorable  to  that  light  of  the  imagination  and  the  heart 
which  anticipates  reflection  and  often  supplies  its  place^  and 
which  will  always  be  of  great  value  in  the  isearch  after  truth — 
accords  too  much  to  reason,  and  too  little  to  the  psychological 
experience  so  profoundly  consulted  by  the  school  of  Descartes. 
In  his  theodicy  St.  Thomas  evinces  a  too  exclusive  preference 
for  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  which  is  derived  from 
phenomena,  and  does  not  value  at  its  true  price  the  demon- 
stration of  St.  Anselm,  founded  upon  the  idea  of  a  perfect  be- 
ing, which  idea  is  contemporaneous  with  the  first  development 
of  intelligence.  In  his  psychology  he  does  not  mark  wnh  suf- 
ficient emphasis,  either  the  peculiar  part  which  belongs  to 
reason  in  the  formation  of  knowledge,  or  the  difference  be- 
tween will  and  desire.  In  .fine,  with  respect  to  ^  individua- 
tion,' where  he  thinks  he  has  fathomed  the  subject,  he  has 
really  reached,  through  serious  inconsistencies,  only  an  arbi- 
trary theory  without  foundation;  and  indeed  the  question 
which  called  forth  these  logical  subtleties  is  itself  entirely 
artificial,  and  wrongly  magnified  by  the  School."  (VoL  II, 
p.  4850 

Now  let  us  see  what  he  says  in  praise  :  "  Not  only  do  the 
theodicy  and  the  ethics  of  St.  Thomas  well  sustain  a  compari- 
son with  the  greatest  systems  which  modern  times  have  pro- 
duced ;  but  how  much  can  be  quoted  from  the  latter  equal  to 
Aquinas  in  exactitude  or  even  in  profundity  ?    Neither  Des- 
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cartes  nor  Leibnitz,  nor.  contemporary  Germany  has  seen  better 
— ^why  should  I  not  express  my  ^hole  thought  ? — has  seen  as  far. 
If  a  long  familiarity  with  the  angel  of  the  school  has  not  de- 
ceived us,  if,  as  an  illustrious  writer  of  our  own  days  has  said, 
the  Snim  of  Theology  is  one  of  the  greatest  monnments  of  the 
human  mind,  it  ought  to  obtain  a  lai^e  place,  not  only  in  our 
respect  and  admiration,  but  also  in  our  studies.  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  are  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  their 
works  serve  as  the  foundation  of  public  instruction  in  the 
greater  part  of  our  schools.  Why  should  St.  Thomas  be  more 
neglected  than  the  other  masters  of  science?"  (Vol.  II, 
p.  487.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  M.  Jourdain's  work,  notwithstanding 
its  merits,  will  succeed  in  rendering  the  study  of  St.  Thomas 
popular  to  this  degree  in  France.  In  any  event,  the  reaction 
in  favor  of  the  middle  ages  has  yet  to  make  great  progress  be- 
fore it  will  be  proper  even  to  think  of  according  a  place  in 
classical  studies  to  the  Summa  by  the  side  of  the  works  of 
Plato  and  Descartes.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  the  study 
of  this  aathor  is  without  interest  and  utility.  The  theological 
writings  of  the  middle  ages  have  not  a  historic  value  alone ; 
they  touch  upon  several  problems  which  have  not  even  yet 
been  solved :  and  it  may  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  see 
what  views  were  held  on  these  subjects  in  the  13th  century. 
Hius  in  our  own  time  all  Boman  Catholic  theologians  are  in 
politics  zealous  defenders  of  absolute  monarchy,  which  alone 
they  proclaim  to  be  of  divine  right.  This  is  not  precisely  the 
way  in  which  Aquinas  understood  things.  Not  content  with 
vigorous  denunciation  of  tyranny,  he  proclaims  the  right  of  a 
people  to  cast  off  its  chains.  Tlierefore  rebellion  should  no 
longer  be  called  such  ;  it  is  rather  the  tyrant  who  merits  the 
appellation  of  a  seditious  person  and  a  rebel,  for  having  ex- 
posed the  state  to  disorders  and  civil  war  in  order  to  establish 
his  unjust  power.  In  such  an  extreme  case,  a  nation,  even  had 
it  pledged  its  faith  and  obedience,  is  loosed  from  its  oath,  and 
may  without  perjury  overthrow  the  ruler  it  had  accepted ; 
for  by  not  faithfully  fulfilling  his  royal  duties,  the  prince  has 
himself  cancelled  the  compact  which  existed  between  him  and 
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his  subjects.  (De  Reg.,  I,  c.  vi.)  As  means  for  preventing  the 
establishment  of  tyranny  he  points  out : — the  choice  of  a  good 
prince ;  the  removal  from  him  of  all  occasion  for  abusing  his 
power ;  and  such  restraints  upon  his  authority  as  will  prevent 
it  becoming  tyrannical.  He  thought  he  found  these  restraints 
in  an  alliance  between  the  monarchical  element  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  aristocratic  and  the  popular  on  the  other.  It  was 
thus  that  he  was  led  to  admit  the  participation  of  the  people  in 
government  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  but  under 
the  condition  that  the  people  were  honest  and  enlightened. 
He  asked  for  each  country  institutions  adapted  to  its  customs, 
and  he  made  the  political  liberty  of  a  nation  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  its  morality.  As  to  the  end  of  government,  he  pro- 
fesses a  doctrine  almost  forgotten  in  Europe  at  this  time. 
Governments,  he  thinks,  are  not  established  for  the  private  in- 
terest of  those  who  are  at  their  head,  but  for  public  utility. 
Upon  a  very  characteristic  point  Aquinas  does  not  fear  to 
place  himself  in  open  opposition  to  the  maxims  of  his  Order. 
We  know  that  he  is  the  most  shining  light  of  the  Order  of 
Preaching  Friars,  who,  with  the  Franciscans,  have  most  contri- 
buted, under  the  name  of  Mendicant  Friars,  to  the  diffusion 
through  Christianity  of  the  doctrine  of  voluntary  poverty.  But 
let  us  see  how  he  expresses  himself  against  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute self-negation  :  Prius  oportet  quod  unusquisque  sibi  pro- 
videat,  et  his  quorum  cura  ei  incumbit  et  postea  de  residuo 
aliorum  necessitatibus  subveniat  (Secunda  Secundae,  q.  xxxii, 
Art  5).  Serordinatum  esset,  si  aliquis  tantum  sibi  de  bonis 
propriis  substraheret,  ut  aliis  largiretur,  quod  de  residuo  non 
posset  vitam  transigere  convenienter  secundum  proprium  sta- 
tupa  et  negotiae  occurentia.  NuUus  enim  inconvenienter  vivere 
debet  (Ibid.  Art  6).  Not  only  does  he  proclaim  the  pursuit 
and  possession  of  external  things  compatible  with  the  perfection 
of  man  and  the  condition  of  the  Ohi'istian,  but  he  condemns 
those  who  push  the  pursuit  of  poverty  so  far  as  to  deprive 
themselves  of  necessary  things.  Privationem  omnium  facul- 
tatum  ita  sectantes,  ut  ex  ipsis  nee  quidem  unius  diei  victum 
sibimet  unumve  denarium  super  esse  patiantur,  et  alia  hujus 
modi  facientes,  ita  vidimus  repente  deceptos,  ut  arreptum  opus 
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non  potaerint  congruo  ezita  terminare "  (Ibid.  q.  clxxxviii, 
Art7> 

To  balance  this  St  Thomas  is  thoronghlj  with  his  age  in  jbhe 
matter  of  lending  money  on  interest,  which  he  condemns  under 
all  circomstanees  as  osnry.  Yet  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  civil  law  oonld  not  prohibit  lending  at  interest  without 
causing  great  personal  distress  to  an  immense  number  of  indi- 
viduals. He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  allow  those  who  are  in  need 
of  money  to  go  to  a  usurar  to  obtain  it  (Ibid.  q.  Ixxviii,  Art  IV). 

Many^  persons  will  find  that  upon  the  question  of  slavery 
Aquinas  does  not  differ  sufficiently  from  his  master  Ari- 
stotle, who  proclaims  the  system  i  indispensable.  Neverthe- 
less we  perceive  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  great 
teacher  of  the  middle  ages.  Thus  he  does  not  recognize 
those  original  differences  among  men  which  according  to  Ari- 
stotle predestine  one  portion  to  bondage  and  the  other  to  do- 
minion^ Whatever  apparent  inequalities  fortune  and  rank 
establish  between  them  in  this  life,  they  all  partake  of  the  same 
nature,  and  have  all  been  created  equals  in  liberty,  pares  liber" 
tote.  In  a  state  of  innocence,  all  men  would  have  been  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  no  one  would  have  exchanged  his  native 
liberty  for  servitude.  Slavery  is,  iu  his  opinion,  one  of  the 
fruits  of  sin,  whose  advent  brought  disturbance  into  social  re- 
lations as  into  all  other  things.  Thus  one. ought  as  far  as 
possible  to  remedy  it  by  limiting  its  effects.  In  the  first  place 
this  state  of  dependence  does  not  reach  a  man's  whole  nature, 
but  only  his  hody.  The  soul  revolts  from  the  yoke  and  even 
in  slavery  remains  mistress  of  itself.  It  retains  inalienable 
rights,  of  which  the  first  of  all  is  to  fulfil  the  law  of  God. 
Moreover,  although  the  slave  may  belong  as  far  as  his  body 
is  concerned  to  his  master,  the  right  of  possession  does  not 
allow  him  to  dispose  of  the  slave  as  a  thing.  1i  he  kill  him, 
he  renders  himself  guilty  of  homicide.  K  he  mutilate  him,  the 
mutilated  slave  has  right  to  any  reparation  assigned  him  by  an 
honest  man,  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  known  that  the  reparation 
ordered  by  law  is  liberty  (Secunda  Secundae,  Ixv,  Art  I ;  q. 
bdi,  Art  2).  The  master  cannot  force  upon  him  either  marri- 
age or  celibacy ;  and,  married,  he  cannot  separate  him  from 
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his  wife  (Ibid.  q.  civ,  Art  5.  Secnnda  Tertia,  q.  liv,  Art  2). 
Finally  a  slave  in  the  service  of  a  Jew,  if  he  receive  baptism, 
whether  or  not  he  may  have  been  bought  by  his  master,  is  free 
by  right  (Ibid.  q.  x.  Art  10). 

In  a  recent  controversy,  the  opinion  of  the  angelic  doctor 
has  been  cited  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  Althongh  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  papal  throne,  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  never  professed  this  monstrous  modern  doc- 
trine, whose  application  to  the  c^e  of  the  young  Mortara  has 
scandalized  the  civilized  world.  ^^  Filius  naturaliter  est  aliquid 
patris,"  .  .  .  says  he.  '' Contra  justitiamnaturalem  esset,  si 
puer,  antequam  habeat  usum  rationis,  a  cura  parentum  sub- 
strahati^r,  vel  de  eo  aliquid  ordinetur,  invitis  parentHms.  Post- 
quam  autem  incipit  habere  usum  liberi  arbitrii,  jam  incipit 
esse  suus ;  et  potest  quantum  ad  ea  quae  sunt  juris  divini  vel 
naturalis,  sibi  ipsi  providere ;  et  tunc  est  indncendus  ad  fidem 
non  coactione,  sed  persuasione ;  et  potest  etiam  invitis  parent!- 
bu9,  consentire  fidei  et  baptizari,  non  autem  anteqtuim  habeat 
usum  ratumisP    (Secunda  SecundsB  q.  x,  Art  12.) 

In  nsurating  the  history  of  the  Thomistic  Theology,  M. 
Jourdain  points  out  the  influence  which  it  exerted  upon  Dante 
and  Savonarola.  The  doctrine  of  Aquinas  triumphed  iu  the 
Council  of  Trent  There  the  Bam  of  Theology  was  placed  on 
the  same  table,  by  the  side  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  serve  as 
a  commentary  to  the  sacred  text.  It  was  a  disciple  of  Aqui- 
nas, Dominic  Soto,  whom  the  assembly  deputed  to  draw  up  its 
most  important  decrees ;  and  the  Catechism  of  the  Council, 
published  by  the  order  of  Pius  V,  is  often  only  an  abstract  of. 
the  writings  of  the  angelic  doctor.  When  in  1534  Ignatius 
Loyola  founded  the  Society  of  Jesus,  among  the  rules  of  the 
new  institution  he  inscribed  the  obligation  of  following  in  the- 
ology the  doctrine  of  Aquinas.  This  command  of  their  foun- 
der was  for  the  Jesuits  an  inflexible  law,  which  decided  their 
course  in  philosophy.  In  all  their  colleges,  frequented  largely 
by  young  men,  Thomism  alone  was  taught ;  and  each  one  con- 
sidered it  a  conscientious  duty  to  propagate  its  principles. 
The  writers  of  the  Society  taught  it  in  their  works,  and  if  any 
dispute  arose  between  them  and  the  Dominicans,  it  only 
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referred  to  a  more  exact  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
angelic  doctor.  Thomism  was  only  definitively  dethroned  by 
Cartesianism.  "  Society,  in  the  seventeenth  centnry,"  says  M. 
Jonrdain,  ^'  had  recognized  in  Descartes  the  correct  interpreter 
of  its  moet  hidden  aspirations,  and  in  order  to  follow  this  new 
and  excellent  master,  who  so  well  understood  it,  it  abandoned 
nearly  all  its  oldest  guides.  The  last  hour  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy  had  struck ;  the  few  defenders  it  retained  uttered 
useless  protestations,  and  they  fell  into  such  complete  discredit 
that  history  has  not  even  preserved  their  names."  (Vol.  II, 
p.  262.) 

Notwithstanding  this  avowal  we  see  that  it  is  only  with 
regret  that  M.  Jourdain  allows  his  hero  to  succumb.  He  even 
'nsinuates  that  St.  Thomas  triumphed,  at  least  in  some  mea- 
ire,  over  Descartes.  Thus  the  "  Angel  of  the  School "  was 
the  favorite  author  of  the  &ther  of  modem  philosophy,  and 
almost  the  only  theologian  whom  he  ever  cared  to  study. 
According  to  our  author,  Cartesianism  bears  in  more  than  one 
place  the  unquestionable  trace  of  the  influence  of  Thombm. 
As  an  example,  Descartes,  with  St.  Thomas,  confounds  the 
creation  of  the  world  with  its  preservation :  the  lattor  being 
only  a  continued  creation. 

But  these  points  of  contact  are  far  too  accidental  and 
superficial.  This  leads  us  in  closing  to  notice  a  grave  fault  in 
this  otherwise  very  interesting  book  of  M.  Jourdain.  His 
work  is  exposed  to  the  severest  reproach  which  can  be  applied 
to  a  production  of  this  class :  it  is  not  written  from  a  suffi- 
ciently philosophic  position.  The  author  begins  by  distin- 
guishing between  \hQ philosophy  and  the  theology  of  Aquinas, 
and  states  that  he  wishes  to  confine  himself  to  the  former 
alone.  But  is  this  fundamental  distinction  allowable?  M. 
Jourdain  would  doubtless  reply,  that  it  was  indicated  in  the 
programme  of  the  Academy,  which  exclusively  called  for  an 
essay  upon  the  Philosophy  of  the  "Angel  of  the  School," 
'^pausing  before  the  sanctuary  of  revealed  truth."  But  when 
an  examination  of  facts  proved  that  this  distinction  was  illu- 
sorjy  it  became  a  simple  necessity  to  depart  from  the  terms  of 
the  programme.    ITow  it  is  manifest  that  the  works  of  St 
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Thomas  do  not  contain  a  philosophy  diHmt^  from  his  theology. 
When  a  problem  is  presented,  what  course  does  he  pursue  ? 
He  calls  to  mind  the  Christian  solutions,  and  endeavors  to 
prove  to  pagans  and  Mohammedans  that  they  are  conformable 
to  reason.  Christian  faith  is  then  the  end  of  St  Thomas' 
labor ;  in  his  researches  faith  preexists ;  it  is  his  eriterian  for 
discovering  truth.  He  follows  the  tradition  of  the  church ;  he 
does  not  invent  his  doctrine,  but  receives  it  directly  from  the 
haads  of  the  church.  The  difference  between  the  method  of 
Descartes  and  that  of  Aquinas  is  evident  The  former  seeks, 
the  latter  proves.  For  Descartes,  truth  is  to  be  found ;  for  St 
Thomas,  truth  is  to  be  demonstrated.  The  work  of  the  ''Angel 
of  the  School"  is  a  Christian  apology  making  use  of  meta- 
physics. There  is  no  independent  philosophy  in  the  writings 
of  St  Thomas  in  the  acceptation  which  is  given  to  the  term  at 
the  present  day. 

M.  Jourdain  has  himself  written  what  should  have  put  him 
in  the  way  of  the  very  fact  we  seek  to  establish.  He  says,  in 
sneaking  of  the  origin  and  sources  of  Thomism :  '^  The  philoso- 
phy of  St.  Thomas  is  a  vast  synthesis,  the  greater  part  of  whose 
materials  come  from  Aristotle,  but  in  which  Christianity  serves 
as  the  rule."  Thomism  is  not  therefore  the  adding  together 
of  a  philosophical  doctrine  and  the  Christian  religion  ;  it  is,  in 
its  essence,  the  attempt  to  unite  these  two  elements ;  it  is  a 
relation,  and  not  a  sum,  whose  isolated  parts  can  remain  what 
they  are  and  be  perfectly  distinct  Thomism  vnthaat  AristoUe 
ceases  to  exist ;  Thomism  without  faith  is  a  shattered  arch, 
whose  fragments  cannot  be  built  up  into  a  new  structure, 
since  the  key-stone  is  wanting.  To  separate  philosophy  from 
religion  in  the  writings  of  Aquinas  is  to  rend  asunder  his 
thoughts,  and  to  overthrow  and  disfigure  its  scientific  con- 
struction. 

But  a  far  more  important  question  here  presents  itself.  In 
the  works  of  Aquinas  we  cannot  distinguish  between  philoso- 
phy and  religion ;  his  aim  was  certainly  to  blend  the  two,  to 
unite  them  in  a  perfect  whole.  But  was  this  aim  admissible  ? 
In  other  words,  can  we  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and 
Christianity  ?    Is  Aristotelianism  susceptible  of  logical  accord- 
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ance  with  the  fundamental  verities  of  all  religion  and  of  all 
religious  philosophy  ?    We  have  here  a  problem  of  the  high* 
est  importance,  which  has  escaped  both  M.  Jourdain  and  his 
competitors.    Moreover,  M.  de  R^muBat,  who  made  the  report 
to  the  Academy  upon  the  essay,  has  found  fault  with  both  the 
competitors  for  not  having  gone  to  the  bottom  of  their  subject 
He  re{»roaches  them  with  not  having  directly  imd  seriously 
disouss!ed  the  question,  whether  the  philosophy  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  reconcilable  with  his  faith,  or  whether  he  has  not 
borrowed  from  the  Peripatetic  School  an  ontology,  a  theodicy, 
and  a  psychology  which  all  Christian  theism  ought  to  repudi- 
ate, or,  at  least,  view  with  suspicion.    Starting  from  the  idea  of 
being,  as  conceived  by  Aristotle  and  accepted  by  Thomas,  M. 
de  Bdmusat  traces  its  coimequ^ices ;  he  shows  how  it  leads  to 
the  denial,  at  least  plausible,  of  tlw  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  to  the  conception  of  a  Ood  without  providence.    More- 
ov^,  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  upon  the  origin  of  knowledge 
rests  upon  the  same  principles  with  the  philosophy  of  Locke. 
The  ^'Angel  of  the  School "  certainly  admits  a  work  of  the 
noderstanding ;   but  this  work  is  performed  upon  elements 
famished  entirely  by  sensation ;  sensation  alone  provides  ma- 
terials far  ideas.    Like  the  sensualists,  he  also  expressly  con- 
founds desire  and  will.     "  The  will,  according  to  St.  Thomas," 
says  M.  Jourdain,  ^'  is  one  of  the  forms  of  appetite.    The  holy 
doctor  does  not  admit  a  difference  in  nature  between  the 
faculty  which  desires  and  that  which  wills.    The  principal 
feature  of  the  Thomist  theory  of  the  will  is  the  confusion  of 
voluntary  activity  and  desire."    But  if  this  be  the  case,  if  will 
be  only  desire,  what  becomes  of  respcMisibility  and  morality  ? 
ITpon  several  other  points  the  unfortunate  influence  of  Aris- 
totle's teaching  is  manifest    Thus  Thomas  Aquinas,  following 
Aristotle,  finds  man's  greatest  happiness  and  chief  ^d  in 
knowledge,  carried  to  its  highest  degree,  and  in  contemplation. 
EmnUa  heatudinis  in  actu  intellectus  consistit :  S/umma^  Part 
H  Sec.  I,  question  iii.  Art.  4.    How  can  such  an  assertion 
be  reconciled  with  what  St  Paul  declares  of  the  excellence  of 
cian'tjr  ?    1  Cor.  xiii. 
!rhi2S  we  see  that  the  writings  of  the  angelic  doctor  present 
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a  ma^  of  inconsistent  elements.  His  work,  considered  in 
itself,  carries  in  its  bosom  a  hidden  cause  of  destraction.  It 
presents  the  skilful  juxtaposition  of  irreconcilable  elements, 
incapable  of  union  and  amalgamation.  The  Summa  remains 
an  admirable  work ;  but  Thomism  as  a  whole  is  a  factitious, 
and  by  no  means  a  durable,  organism.  As  for  the  more 
general  character  of  his  work,  Aquinas  claimed  that  he  united 
the  Gospel  and  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle ;  but  the  preten- 
sion has  not  been  made  good. 

Men  belonging  to  the  most  opposite  parties  join  in  render- 
ing this  decisive  verdict  upon  the  work  of  the  most  celebrated 
doctor  of  the  middle  ages.  M.  de  E^musat  was  the  first  to 
give  utterance  to  this  opiriion  in  the  name  of  philosophy ;  M. 
Ernest  Ifeville  has  used  the  same  language  in  the  name  of 
evangelical  Protestantism  ;*  finally,  a  Catholic  theologian,  M. 
I'Abb^  Maret,f  a  professor  of  theology,  expresses  himself  to  the 
same  purport,  notwithstanding  the  traditional  admiration  of 
his  church  for  its  great  teacher.  After  stating  the  twofold  . 
position  of  the  angelic  doctor,  as  a  disciple  of  Aristotle  and  a 
disciple  of  St.  Augustine,  he  concludes :  "  The  reconciliation 
attempted  by  the  holy  doctor  did  not  succeed." 

All  this  clearly  shows  one  thing ;  there  is  much  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  excessive  eulogies  which  M.  Jourdain  lavishes 
upon  his  hero.  The  great  work  of  St.  Thomas  is  without 
doubt  one  of  high  interest ;  it  is  the  highest  dogmatic  expres- 
sion of  the  middle  ages :  it  was  of  great  value  in  his  times,  and 
its  influence  has  been  of  great  extent ;  but  for  us  it  has  only  a 
historic  value.  The  Summa  is  most  instructive  in  showing  us 
how  its  author  truly  sought  to  reconcile  religion  and  philoso- 
phy ;  but  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  we  must  have  other 
arguments  than  those  which  the  angelic  doctor  presents. 

*  Sae  Eiiude  sur  f  (Euvre  de  St  Thomas  dCAquiUy  in  the  Bibliothdque  Uniyerselle, 
Bevue  Suisse  et  Etrangere.    July  and  August,  1859. 
f  See  PhUosophie  et  Bdigionj  par  I'Abb^  Maret,  page  123. 
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Abt.  yi.— oi^hatjsen  on  a  new  PKOBATION 

AFTER  DEATH. 

Bj  John  Woodbbidob,  D.D.,  Hadlej,  Kaes. 

Olshausbn'b  Commentary*  has   been  of  late   extensively 
circulated  among  young  ministers  and  theological  students,  in 
this  country ;   and  has  doubtless,  in  many  instances,  contri- 
buted a  full  share,  in  unsettling  or  forming  anew  the  religious 
opinions  of  inexperienced  readers.    To  some  there  is  a  kind  of 
fascination  in  the  very  idea  of  what  is  German,  independently 
of  every  consideration  of  learning  and  merit.    It  is  further- 
more true,  that  every  popular  work  which  assumes  the  shape 
of  argument  or  learned  criticism,  is  adapted  and  designed,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  exert  a  moulding  influence  on  the 
habits  of  thought  and  systems  of  belief  of  its  admirers.    For 
this  reason,  it  is  well  to  be  informed  ct)nceming  the  doctrinal 
character  and  tendencies  of  any  book,  which,  on  any  account, 
is  supposed  to  present  peculiar  claims  to  attention  and  respect. 
That  Olshausen  has  much  general  learning ;  that  his  philo- 
logical acquirements  were  uncommon ;  and  that,  as  it  respects 
evangelical  bias,  he  was  far  superior  to  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries of  his  own  nation,  it  is  needless  to  suggest.    By  some  of 
our  ablest  and  best  men,  his  works  have  been  highly  com- 
mended, as  well  for  tHisir  leaning  towards  orthodoxy,  and  their 
actual  soundness  in  various  important  respects,  as  for  the  ex- 
tent of  their  learning,  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  views, 
and  their  critical  sagacity.    Compared  with  the  Neologists  of  a 
preceding  age,  he  did  indeed  make  great  advances  in  the  right 
direction.     Yet,  after  all,  he  has  but  just  emerged  from  the 
"Cimmerian  darkness,"  in  which  baptized  infidelity,  under 
the  name  of  Eationalism,  has  plunged  many  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  continental  Europe.  On  many  subjects  of  great  mo- 

*  Biblical  Commentary  of  the  New  Testament^  by  Br.  Hermann  OlahaoMD. 
First  American  editicw,  by  A.  G.  Kendrick,  D.D.    New  York :  Sheldon  k  Co. 
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ment,  and  obvions  to  common  Christians  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  his  vision  was  utterly  indistinct,  or  he  might,  at 
best,  have  been  said  to  '^  see  men,  as  trees  walking."  That 
he  OS  by  no  means  a  safe  guide  in  theology,  or  rather,  that  he 
is  no  consistent  gu\de,  will  be  evident  if  we  compare  his  dif- 
ferent statements  concerning  a  single  Eubject,-^the  condition 
of  the  dead,  and  the  assumption  of  a  new  state  of  trial  beyond 
the  grave  for  a  portion  of  our  race.  He  often,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  confounds  conjectures  with  proofs,  and  fanciful  expositions 
with  the  deductions  of  a  sound  exegesis. 

We  will  give  quotations  from  his  works,  interspersed  with 
occasional  remarks  of  our  own,  and  then  leave  our  readers  to 
judge  as  to  the  relevancy  of  our  charges. 

Olshausen  tells  us,  in  his  commentary  on  Bom.  xi  :  3,  that 
St.  Paul  teaches  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  salvation  is  not  in 
fact  attained  by  every  human  individual ;  and  reference  is 
made  to  2  Thess.  i :  8.  A  similar  denial  of  universal  salvation 
may  be  found  in  the  notes  on  John  xii :  31-33,  John  viii :  26, 
and  Luke  xvi :  24-26:  From  these  passages  we  intend  before 
we  have  done,  to  give  verbal  quotations.  Observe,  however, 
the  strange  inconsistency  of  this  distinguished  student  of  the 
Bible. 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  religious  periodicals  remarks,  that  in 
Olshausen's  comments  on  Matt  vii :  13-14,  the  passage  con- 
cerning the  wide  and  strait  gate,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
eternal  loss  of  the  soul.  He  also  omits  mention  of  this  subject 
in  his  notice  of  Mark  xvi :  16 :  "He  that  belie veth  not  shall 
be  damned."  There  are  other  omissions  equally  significant 
with  these,  and  do  they  not  indicate  instability  at  least?  On 
this  infinitely  important  subject  could  Edwards,  or  Doddridge, 
or  Nettleton  have  passsed  these  passages  over  in  a  sinailar 
manner  i 

On  Matt,  xi :  22, "  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  day 
of  judgment  than  for  you,"  Olshausen  says :  "The  comparative  as  well  as  the 
whole  context  points  to  different  degrees  of  punishment  for  the  wicked.  Some 
are,  as  it  were,  in  mitimma  damnatione^  as  Augustine  says.  This  idea  of  de- 
grees of  punishment  seems  to  imply  that  it  may  be  even  remitted ;  and  this 
must  be  unhesitatingly  conceded  of  the  lesser  forms  of  sin." 
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We  must  here  briefly  anticipate  an  argument  on  ^ich  we 
intend  hereafter  more  fully  to  enlarge.  Where  did  Olshansen 
obtain  this  latter  notion,  reducing,  in  some  instances,  the  pen* 
alty  of  the  law  to  a  mere  temporary  evil,  which  may  be  endur- 
ed  by  the  transgressor  himself,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  divine 
justice,  after  which  he  may  have  a  right*  to  endless  happiness  ? 
The  text  he  has  quoted  teaches  no  such  thing.  Besides,  can 
there  be  strictly  an  infinite  disparity  between  the*turpitude  of 
one  sin  and  that  of  another,  both  of  which  are  committed  by 
creatures  of  limited  capacity  ?  If  sin  be  not  an  infinite  evil 
per  scj  it  cannot  be  an  infinite  evil  under  any  modifications. 
No  additions  to  the  finite  can  produce  the  infinite.  If  the 
smallness  of  one  sin  may  be  a  good  reason  for  a  removal,  or 
mitigation  of  the  curse,  a  similar  reason  must  exist  for  the  ulti- 
mate deliverance  of  all  the  victims  of  the  penal  displeasure 
of  God ;  since  all  creatures  united  are  still  finite  in  their  na- 
ture, and  the  degree  of  their  existence.  This,  however  sophis- 
tical, has  been  one  of  the  most  boasted  arguments  of  the  XJni- 
versalists  against  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  and  the 
exposure  of  its  fallacy  has  employed  some  of  the  ablest  pens 
in  Christendom.  The  truth  is,  that,  viewed  in  their  relation  to 
the  character  of  Ood,  the  holiness  and  immutability  of  his 
law,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  intelligent  creation,  there 
can  he  no  little  sins.  No  penalty  less  than  that  of  eternal 
death  or  suffering — varied,  indeed,  in  degree,  according  to  spe- 
cified circumstances — can  express  his  due  abhorrence  of  any 
sin,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  smallest  vtdaiion  of  thoit  law,  on 
the  support  of  which  the  order  and  well-being  of  the  universe 
depend.  So,  at  any  rate,  as  may  hereafter  appear,  has  the  Bible 
settled  the  question. 

But  to  return  to  Olshansen.  In  speaking  on  Matt,  xii :  31, 
32,  where  the  unpardonable  sin  is  mentioned,  he  says :  '^The 
passage  under  consideration  is,  in  dogmatic  theology,  also  re- 
ferred to  as  a  leading  proof-text  for  the  doctrine  of  the  eter- 
nity of  punishment "  '^  No  objection  can  be  raised  against  the 
eternity  of  punishment  from  philological  grounds."  (A  pre- 
cious concession  this,  to  the  clearness  of  scriptural  testimony.) 
'^  But,"  adds  this  bold  expounder  of  the  lively  oracles,  '^  the 
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feeling  against  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  which  shows  itself  among  the  defenders  of  a 
restoration  of  all  things — and  thej  have  been  found  at  all 
times,  and  are- at  the  present  time  more  than  at  any  former 
period, — though  it  may  often  have  its  foundation  in  a  vitiated 
moral  state,  yet  has,  no  doubt,  a  deep  root  in  noble  minds — is 
the  expression  of  a  heart-felt  desire^  for  a  perfect  harmony  of 
the  fereatiori."  That  is,  the  "  feeling"  of  "  noble"  minds  in- 
clines to  Universalism.  It  follows,  therefore,  that "  minds"  dis- 
inclined'to  this  "doctrine"  are  not  "noble." 

"  But,"  adds  Olshausen,  with  apparent  candor,  **  viewing*' — universal 
salvation — "  from  a  mere  exegetical  point  of  view,  we  must  confess,  that  no 
passage  of  the  New  Testament  affords  a  clear  and  positive  testunony  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  longing."  "There  is  indeed  a  text  of  Scripture  pointing 
to  this  passing  away  of  time  itself^  with  all  temporary  phenomena,  into  the 
ahyss  of  eternity,  when  time  shall  be  no  longer,  viz.  the  mysterious  words 
in  1  Cor.  xy  :  28.  But  the  mysterious  character  of  the  passage  itself, 
along  with  the  circumstance  that  no  mention  is  made  in  it  of  evil  and  its 
dissolution,  authorizes  scarcely  more  than  coi\jectural  inferences  regarding 
the  eternity  ^f  punishment ;  the  words  of  the  Redeemer  in  Matt  xii:32, 
remain  as  an  awful  testimony  to  the  fearful  character  of  sin,  and  its  conse- 
quences. But  along  ¥rith  this  they  are  also  a  consolation,  in  that  even  they 
promise  the  possibility  of  forgiveness  of  sin  committed  against  the  Father 
and  Son,  hence  of  sins  of  a  very  heinous  nature.  For  the  addition,  nor  in 
the  world  to  comCy  is  certainly  not  overstrained,  if  we  infer  that  aU  othd^  sins 
can  be  forgiven  in  the  world  to  come,  also  supposing,  of  course,  repentance 
and  faith." 

Thus  he  strangely  infers  that  there  may  be  a  new  probation 
after  death  to  such  as  have  not  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin.  He  might  as  well  have  argued  that  all  men  except  Judas 
will  be  saved,  because  he  and  he  only  is  called  the  son  of  per- 
dition, and  of  him  only  it  is  affirmed,  that  it  were  good  for 
him  if  he  had  never  been  born. 

In  his  comments  on  Matt,  viii :  11,  12,  he  says :  "  Moreover, 
as  little  as  the  '  kingdom'  is  here  itself  identical  with  eternal 
happiness,  so  little  is  ^  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth ' 
identical  with  eternal  punishment.  We  can  only  regard  the 
state  of  sufiFering  in  STieoly  which  the  Scriptures  distinguish 
from  Oehennay  as  the  immediate  reference  in  the  description 
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of  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  He  interprets  the 
parable  of  the  gnest  without  a  wedding  garment,  Matt,  xxii : 
11-14:,  without  any  reference  to  the  danger  of  eternal  pun^h- 
ment.  In  a  similar  manner  he  explains  Matt,  x :  28 :  ^^  Fear 
not  them  which  kill  the  body,"  etc. ;  and  Matt,  xvi :  26 : 
"  For  what  is  a  man  profited,''  etc. ;  and  Mark  ix :  43,  44 : 
"  The  fire  that  shall  never  be  quenched."  Of  the  "  unpro- 
fitable servant,"  Matt,  xxv :  30,  he  says :  "  Here  again  the 
immediate  reference  is  not  to  eternal  condemnationj  but  to 
exclusion  from  the  kingdom  into  whicb  the  faithful  enter.  The 
degree  of  guilt  in  the  case  of  the  unfaithful  affords  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  awakened  to  true  repentance.  The  unpro- 
fitable servant  then  is  still  represented  as  in  a  world  of  hope, 
though  "  cast  into  outer  darkness,  where  are  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth."  But  let  any  one  read  the  whole  parable, 
and  then  judge  with  respect  to  the  candor  and  reliability  of 
such  an  interpreter  of  the  inspired  pages. 

On  Matt  xviii :  34^  85,  Olshausen  sajs, "  Already  at  Matt  y :  26  (Thou  shalt 
by  no  means  come  out  thence  tOl  thou  hadt  paid  the  uttermost  flEurthing,)  we  re- 
marked, that  it  could  not  denote  everlasting  punishment ;  in  the  words  ^cjc  ^, 
tiUy  it  is  obyiouslyimplied  that  a  limit  is  fixed.  .  .  .  But  since,  according 
to  tilie  representation  in  the  parable,  the  hard-hearted  senrant  is  not  devoid  of 
repentance,  (he  willingly  admits  the  debt),  he  is  also  susceptible  of  the  divine 
forgiveness,  and  this  cannot  be  conceived  as  existing  without  manifesting  it- 
sel£  .  .  .  Themandevoidof  love  is  committed  to  the  |)m(m,  that  the  con- 
viction of  his  real  state  may  be  brought  home  to  him.  .  .  .  The^rM<7n  is  thus 
Hades  or  Sheol,  the  general  assembling  place  of  the  dead,  who  did  not  die 
in  the  Lord,  but  all  of  whom,  it  does  by  no  means  follow,  shall  on  this  ac- 
count sink  into  eternal  condemnation.  According  to  1  Pet  iii :  19,  Matt. 
xii :  82,  there  is  plainly  such  a  thing  after  death  as  deliverance  firom  the 
prison  in  behalf  of  some,  and  according  to  the  connection  of  the  parable, 
we  must  avail  ourselves  of  that  &ct  in  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
here  presented  to  us." 

The  argument  here  employed  amounts  to  this ;  that,  because 
those  imprisoned  in  Hades  will  remain  there  till  they  have 
paid  the  debt  due  to  divine  justice — ^therefore,  som^  of  them 
will  ultimately  have  discharged  that  debt  in  full  (no  thanks  to 
grace),  and  on  that  account,  be  liberated  from  their  confine* 
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ment,  and,  being  prepared  for  happiness,  be  instated  in  the 
perfect  bliss  of  heaven.  On  the  principle  thns  assumed,  what 
hinders  the  ultimate  complete  payment  of  their  gbligations  by 
all  the  victims  of  future  punishment,  and  their  consequent 
union  in  the  worship  and  joys  of  the  upper  sanctuary? 

In  commenting  on  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  Olshausen 
says:  "  It  is  clear  that  the  words,  ITenow  you  not^  cannot  de- 
note eternal  condemnation^  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  foolish 
virgins  are  only  excluded  froni  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb ; 
hence  they  must  be  viewed  as  parallel  with  the.  persons  des- 
cribed in  1  Cor.  iii :  15,  whose  building  is  destroyed,  but  who 
are  not  thereby  deprived  of  eternal  happiness.    These  vifrgins 
possessed  the  general  condition  of  happiness,  faith^  but  they 
lacked  the  requisite  qualification  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  that 
sanctification  which  proceeds  from  faith."    The  reader  will 
please  to  observe  the  strange  complication  of  anomalous  doc- 
trine in  this  single  passage.    First,  the  foolish  virgins  were, 
after  all,  neal  though  unfaithful  Christians.    Secondly,  they 
possessed  that "  faith"  which  is  "  the  general  condition  of  hap- 
piness."   Thirdly,  yet  they  were  dastitute  of  that  "  sanctifica- 
tion" "  which  proceeds  from  faith."    In  other  words,  theirs 
was  a  dead  faith,  unaccompanied  by  works,  which  James  de- 
clares to  be  worthless,  and  which  cannot  justify  its  possessor. 
Fourthly,  exclusion  from  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb  is 
an  evil  to  be  ranked  with  other  calamities  of  temporary  dura- 
tion, and  may  serve  as  a  wholesome  discipline  to  reclaim  of 
fending  believers  to  God.    Let  the  reader  then  look  for  him- 
self in  Matt  XXV :  1-13,  and  judge  accordingly.     Where  in 
the  Bible  is  there  reference  to  the  day  of  final  decision,  if  not 
in  this  very  parable  ?    In  verse  12,  Christ  is  represented  as 
saying  to  the  foolish  virgins,  '*  I  know  you  not.^^  .  What  1   not 
hnow  his  own  people,  who  "  possess  the  general  condition  of 
happiness,  faith,"  and  upon  whom  it  is  his  purpose  in  the  end 
to  bestow  everlasting  life !    How  is  this  supposition  reconcil- 
able with  John  x :  14,  "  I  am  the  good  Shepherd,  and  know 
my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine ;"  and  verse  27 :  "  My  sheep 
hear  my  voice  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me  ;"  and 
the  declaration  of  the  Apostle :  "  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
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are  his,"  and  indeed,  the  general  tenor  of  those  '^  exceeding 
gredt  and  precions  promises/'  on  which  the  people  of  God  have 
bnilt  all  their  hopes  for  eternity. 

Olshausen's  commentary  on  Matt  xxv :  41-46,  (where 
Christ  teaches  the  final  doom  of  the  wicked,)  affirms,  and 
then  virtually  calls  in  question,  or  throws  a  veil  of  doubt 
over,  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  so  clearly  inculcated 
in  that  solemn  part  of  God's  word. 

"  The  very  same  criterion,"  says  this  self-coDtradictory  writer,  "  by  which 
eternal  life  is  secured  to  the  just,  forms  the  reason  why  the  unjust  are  con- 
signed to  eyerlasting  punishment."  ^*  The  punishment  of  want  of  lore  is 
association  with  those  who  are  destitute  of  loye,  in  that  state  of  discord  in 
the  external  as  well  as  the  internal  life,  which  constantly  proceeds  from  the 
absence  of  love.  The  Ko^xtcic  aluvioc  denotes  eternal  condemnation.  Nor 
can  the  strictness  of  the  contrast  be  mitigated."  '*  It  must  not  be  orerlook- 
ed,  that  the  mode  of  representation  adopted  \a  Scripture  no  where  fayors  the 
hypothesis  of  the  restitution  of  all  things,  by  any  positive  deelaratumy  and 
hence  in  the  exegetic  examination  of  this  question — ^which  at  last  resolves 
itself  into  the  view  taken  of  free  choice,  and  its  relation  to  Divine  agency 
— ^it  is  best  to  adhere  to  the  mode  of  expression,  which  Scripture  has  select- 
ed." This  looks  sound  and  reverentiaL  Tet  the  same  writer,  as  if  to  quiet 
the  aUmn  which  his  concession  might  have  produced,  immediately  adds : 
**  However,  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
every  place  where  the  punishment  of  sin  is  mentioned ;  this  has  been  done 
long  enough.  Throughout  the  New  Testament,  redemption  is  the  object 
kept  in  view,  and  hence  the  Lord  here,  as  always,  concludes  his  discourse 
not  with  condemnation,  but  with  eternal  happiness."  *'  The  Eternal  Word, 
proceeding  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  the 
happiness  of  eternal  life  to  those  who  were  lost,  fathomed  the  abyss  of  all 
sin  and  su£ferlng,  and  sealed  the  covenant  of  peace  with  his  own  sacred 
blood,  that  he  might  procure/br  aU  eternal  redemption."  VoL  II ,  pp.  277, 
27a 

Speaking  of  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazaras,  Luke 
xvi :  22-26,  he  says  expressly,  that  it  teaches,  "  That  after  death 
a  transition  from  the  good  to  the  evil  or  the  reverse  is  impossi- 
ble," thus  according  essentially  with  other  orthodox  writers. 
How  then  does  he  evade  the  conclusion,  that  death  fixes  for- 
ever the  state  of  departed  souls  ?  Observe  the  boldness  and 
the  subtility  with  which  he  blunts  the  edge  of  his  own  jinqua- 
lified  concession.    This  representation  can  be  construed  only 
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by  the  supposition  of  an  intermediate  state,  lasting  till  the 
resurrection,  after  which  there  follows  the  last  judgment, 
which  presupposes  an  antecedent  judgment.  By  this  last 
judgment,  evil  men  are  wholly  given  over  to  condemnation, 
which  is  locally  described  by  the  terms  Gehenna,  or  Abyss, 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  Kev.  xx :  14, 15,  the  lake  of  fire. 
In  our  parable,  therefore,  (the  reader  will  a&,  whence  the 
logical  deduction?) ''  there  is  no  possible  reference  to  the  ever* 
lasting  condemnation  of  the  rich  man,"  (that  is,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hnpasscMe  gulf^)  '*  inasmuch  as  the  germ  of  love, 
and  of  faith  in  love,  is  clearly  expressed  in  his  words,  and 
obviously  the  whole  picture  turns  on  a  state  of  things,  antece- 
dent to  the  resurrection,  and  the  revelation  of  the  risen  One. 
Abraham  thus  appears  merely  as  an  inhabitant  of  Paradise 
as  it  exists  in  Hades,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  law. 
According  to  it  the  rich  man  found  himself  in  pain,  but  com- 
passionate love  might  take  pity  on  him,  for  its  responding 
notes  were  not  wanting  in  his  heart."  What  a  series  of  gra- 
tuitous assumptions  is  here !  He  limits,  and  guards,  and  en- 
larges just  as  he  pleases,  without  any  respect  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  criticism.* 

On  Rom.  ii :  14, 15,  Olshausen  Temarks,  **This  appropriation  of  the  salya- 
tion  which  is  hi  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile  world  is  recognized  in 
Scripture  as  possible  in  the  doctrine  of  the  descensus  Christi  ad  inferos." 
What  less  can  be  meant  in  this  passage  than  that  a  new  offer  of  Christ  may 
be  made  to  some  at  least  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  ?  His  subsequent 
remarks  corroborate  this  view.  "  With  all  the  necessary  restriction,  this 
passage  yet  contains  a  most  consolatory  truth.  Even  in  the  wilderness  of 
the  heathen  world,  does  the  Apostle  teach  us  that  the  Myo£  airegfidTiKoc  had 
scattered  his  precious  seed ;  there  were  Grentiles,  who,  by  a  certain  convic- 

*  The  usage  of  the  word  Hades,  proves  nothing  for  our  commentator.  It  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  translation  of 
Sheol,  meaning,  according  to  the  connection,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  either 
the  grave,  oar  the  invisible  world,  or  the  place  of  future  punishment.  Comp.  Eit- 
to*s  Gydopeedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  where  this  subject  is  judiciously  and  scrip- 
turally  expounded. 

In  Robinson's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament^  Eades^  in  the 
parable  df  Dives  and  Lazarus,  is  said  to  mean,  "  by  synecdoche,  of  the  whole 
for  a  part,  TartaruSy  (he  infernal  regions  or  place  of  punishment," 
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'  tion  of  their  sins,  etc.,  possessed  the  capacity  for  apprehending  Christ  when 
be  presented  himself  to  them,  whether  in  this  or  a  connng  state.  These 
elements  sufficed  in  their  position  and  relations  to  eonstitate  a  foundation 
for  eternal  blessedness ;  in  £)ct,  that  which  did  not  accrue  to  them  here, 
they  received  in  the  regions  of  the  dead,  after  Christ's  manifestation  there.^' 
On  Heb.  xx :  26,  31,  he  says,  "  The  Scripture  speaks  of  a  three-fold  destiny 
after  death.  He,  who,  as  one  bom  again,  a  member  of  Christ,  has  fidlen  asleep 
in  Jesus,  comes  not  into  judgment,  but  goes  to  Christ  in  heaven.  He, 
who  has  died  without  being  bom  again,  but  yet  without  positive  unbelief, 
....  will  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  sickjmes,  for  whose 
healinffy  after  the  final  judgment,  are  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life."  We 
omi,  as  unimportant  to  our  present  object,  (which  is  to  exhibit  his  views 
of  the  possibility  of  saving  repentance  after'death,  to  some  who  leave  this 
world  in  an  unconverted  state,)  his  statement  of  certain  qualifications  pre- 
ceding the  above-cited  conclusion.  "There  is  for  him,  therefore,"  the  person 
above  mentioned,  who  has  not  been  bom  agun,  during  his  residence  on 
earth,  *'  in  the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  no  fearM  look- 
iog  for  c^  judgment.^' 

On  Heb.  xi :  39,  after  expressing  simDar  views,  he  says : 
''It  is  time  indeed  that  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  state  after 
death,  were  again  preached  to  congregations;  for  the  com- 
mon hard  and  truly  unscriptural  doctrine,  which  knows 
nothing  farther  after  death  than  happiness  or  condemnation, 
is,  in  its  practical  effects,  equally  mischievous  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  in  which  a  trace  of  the  doc- 
trine of  SAeoly  but  only  a  caricature  trace  of  it  is  contained." 
How  would  the  old  reformers,  the  Puritans  and  the  revival 
preachers  of  all  past  times,  have  been  startled  at  such  an 
announcement  as  this  from  an  eminent  expositor,  ranking 
himself,  and  ranked  by  others,  among  the  evangelicals  f 

It  were  easy  and  is  needless  to  multiply  quotations ;  but 
the  reader  must  excuse  us,  if  we  introduce  one  more,  which  is 
of  too  extraordinary  character  to  be  passed  by  without  distinct 
notice.  We  refer  to  a  portion  of  our  author's  remarks  on 
2  Thess.  i :  9. 

**  oktQijo^  al6vioc  everlasting  destruction^  is  named  as  the  punishment 
which  the  reprobate,  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  have  to  suffer,  whereas 
not  a  few  occur,  in  which  a  restoration  of  all  the  lost  is  apparently  assumed 
as  possible,  (see  1  Cor.  xv :  26,  28.)    For  though  little  can  be  inferred  from 
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aluviocj  considered  in  itself^  as  it  might  denote  merely  an  uncommonly  long 
time,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  a  comparison  with  the  formula  ^6n 
al6vtoc  does  not  permit  us  to  interpret  the  phrase  6Xe$poc  aluvioCf  otherwise 
than  of  eyerlasting  damnation.  For  the  supposition,  tiiat  Paul  did  indeed 
in  this  the  earliest  of  his  epistles  still  teach  everlasting  damnation,  but  sub- 
sequently relinquished  it,  there  exists  no  sufficient  foundation,  because  the 
restoration  is  no  where  freely  and  openly  declared.  This  -alone  admits  of  be- 
ing maintained,  that  among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  Paul  throws 
the  doctrine  of  everlasting  damnation  most  into  the  shade,  and  affords  th6 
defenders  of  the  apokatastasis  the  most  plausible  support" 

Tbe  reader  will  observe  the  singular  incoherency  of  this 
passage.  The  writer  ^lows,  that  there  is  no  direct  proof  from 
the  Scriptures  of  the  final  salvation  of  all,  and  that  the  words 
of  the  inspired  penmen  seem,  at  times,  to  teach  the  contrary ; 
yet  he  intimates,  that  some  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  Paul's  writings  in  particular,  look  kindly  towards 
the  hopes  of  the  believer  in  Universalism.  Such  hints  as 
these  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  the  super- 
ficial reader,  and  prepare  him  to  welcome  the  most  crude  and 
unscriptural  speculations.  The  passage  itself,  however,  pro- 
perly investigated,  suggests  the  remedy.  It  aflSrms,  "  that 
among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  Paul  throws  the 
doctrine  of  everlasting  damnation  most  into  the  shade."  Ad- 
mitting this,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  other  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  do  teach  this  doctrine  fully  and  frequently. 
And  were  not  these  inspired  as  well  as  Paul?  If  he  had 
never  clearly  taught  the  doctrine,  would  this  be  any  reason 
why  we  should  disbelieve  and  undervalue  the  teachings  of 
John,  Peter  and  James  on  the  subject  ? 

Besides,  where  is  the  evidence,  that  Paul  does,  in  any  mea- 
sure, "throw  into  the  shade  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation^l 
That  he  more  fully  unfolds  the  plan  of  salvation,  justification 
by  faith,  and  the  stability  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  than  any 
other  single  writer  of  the  New  Testament,  may  be  allowed, 
without  attributing  to  him  the  smallest  tendency  to  Universal- 
ism, in  any  of  its  forms.  In  the  first  place,  his  entire  system 
is  built  on  the  supposition  of  the  total  moral  corruption,  inex- 
cusable helplessness,  and  utter  ill-desert  of  all  mankind ;  and 
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he  constantly  asscribes  to  grace,  absolutely  unmerited  and 
48overeign,  the  general  plan,  the  specific  purpose,  and  the  effi- 
cient agency,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  accomplishment  of 
human  redemption.  Are  these,  and  such  as  these,  the  favorite 
theme  of  modem  IJniyersalists?  See,  for  example,  Ij^is  proo& 
in  the  fii-st  three  chapters  of  his  epistle  to  the  Eomans,  of  the  • 
universal  and  utter  corruption,  and  lost  condition  of  our  race ; 
his  method  of  treating  justification,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  chapters ;  his  development  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  and  election,  in  the  eighth  chapter ;  and  his  vindica- 
tion of  divine  sovereignty,  and  other  kindred  doctrines,  in  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters. .  What  portion  of  the 
Bible  has  excited  more  strongly  the  opposition  of  Universalists 
and  others  of  lax  theological  opinions,  than  some  of  these  very 
chapters?  Strange  that  those,  who  cannot  bear  to  hear  of 
hell,  should  be  so  much  displeased  by  the  words  of  one,  who, 
"  among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  throws  the  doc- 
trine of  everlasting  damiiation  most  into  the  BhadeP  Read 
also  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  Eph.  ii  :  1-13;  and, 
indeed,  the  entire  body  of  his  inspired  writings-;  and  you 
can  hardly  fail  to  discern  a  perfect,  most  wonderful  harmony 
in  them  all. 

In  addition  to  these  general  views,  he  makes  frequent  and 
most  explicit  declaration  of  the  future  and  hopeless  misery 
of  the  incorrigibly  wicked :  e.  g.,  Rom.  ii :  5-10 :  "  After  thy 
hardness  and  impenitent  heart  treasurest  up  unto  thyself 
wrath  AGAINST  Tme  day  of  weath,  and  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God;  Who  will  render  to  every  man, 
according  to  his  deeds:  To  them  who  by  patient  continuance 
in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  and  honor,  and  immortality, 
^eternal  life ;  But  unto  them,  that  are  contentious  and  do  not 
obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evil." 

The  Apostle  continually  teaches  the  actual  condemnation 
and  ruin  of  all,  who  are  not  justified  and  sanctified  by  a  vital 
union  to  Christ.  "  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once ;  but  when 
the  commandment  came,  sin  revived^  and  I  died.^^    "  For  if 
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ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die  ;  but  if  ye,  through  the 
Spirit,  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  Iwe^  "  For 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  The  word  "death"  here, 
contrasted  as  it  is  with  "  eternal  life,"  signifies,  of  course, 
eternal  death^  or  endless  punishment. 

Other  passages  are,  if  possible,  still  more  explicit  than  the 
foregoing :  "  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth."  "  Hath  not  the  pot- 
ter power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel 
to  honor,  and  another  unto  dishonor?  What  if  God,  willing 
to  show  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured 
with  much  long  suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruc- 
tion ?"  Again :  "  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seek- 
eth  for ;  but  the  elect  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were 
blinded."  And  where  is  the  slightest  intimation  given  that 
those  thus  blinded  will  ever  be  delivered  from  their  infatuation, 
and  rejoice  in  the  salvation  of  God  ?  It  is  written,  "  Ven- 
geance is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  Such  are  some 
of  the  words  of  Paul  to  the  Romans. 

His  other  epistles,  and  his  recorded  speeches  agree,  in  spirit 
and  sentiment,  with  the  words  already  adduced:  "Behold, 
now  is  the  accepted  time ;  behold^  now  is  the  day  of  salva- 
tion." "  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts."  "And  to  whom  sware  he  that  they  should  not  enter 
into  his  rest,  but  to  them  that  believed  not  ?"  So  we  see  that 
they  (jould  not  enter  in  because  of  unbelief.  "  Be  not  deceived  ; 
God  is  not  mocked ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh 
reap  con'uption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit,  shall  of  the 
spirit  reap  life  everlasting,"  "  That  which  beareth  thorns  and* 
briars  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing ;  wl^se  end  18  to  he 
ImrnedP  But  how  to  those,  whose  end  is  to  be  htimedy  can 
there  be  a  future  opportunity  for  rescue  from  huming  f  The 
Apostle  adds,  addressing  those  whom  he  accounted  sincere  be- 
lievers :  "  But^  beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you, 
and  things  which  accompany  salvation."  Salvation  then  is 
among  those  "better  things,"  which  will  never  be  enjoyed  by 
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sucli  as  die  in  their  sins.  He  speaks  of  some,  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  renew  to  repentance.  Their  condition,  therefbre, 
must  be  hopeless.  '^  For  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them 
that  perish^  foolishness ;  bnt  nnto  ns  which  are  &a/oed^  it  is  the 
power  of  God."  "  For  we  are  nnto  God  a  sweet  savor  of 
Christ  in  them  that  are  mved^  and  in  them  that  perish.  To 
the  one  we  are  the  savor  of  death  nnto  death,  and  to  the  other 
the  savor  of  life  nnto  life."  "  Bnt  if  onr  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is 
hid  to  them  that  are  &w^."  "  The  things  which  are  not  seen 
are  etemal.^^  Mnst  not  then  the  punishments^  as  well  as  the 
rewards^  of  the  %mseen  world,  be  eternal  f  "  Whose  end  is 
destmction."  "  Whose  end  is  according  to  their  worltsP  If 
their  works  are  evil,  therefore,  their  end  mnst  be  so  too.  "  If 
we  sin  wilfully,  after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  cer* 
tain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which 
shall  devour  the  adversaries.  He  that  despised  Moses^  law  died 
without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses :  of  how  much 
sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who 
hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God  J"  "  How  shall  we 
escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?"  ....  "  For  we 
know  him  that  hath  said.  Vengeance  belongeth  unto  me,  I  will 
recompense,  saith  the  Lord.  And  again  the  Lord  shall  judge 
his  people.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God."  Read  also  Heb.  iv :  1 ;  chap,  xii :  26-29.  Frpm 
these  and  similar  passages,  the  reader  may  see,  hov)  it  is  that 
^'  Paul  throws  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  damnation  into  the 
shade ;"  and  may  well  ask,  if  such  be  the  shade^  what  must  be 
the  fuU  Udze  of  that  fire  which  can  never  be  quenched  ? 

Paul  was  accustomed  to  speak  with  frequency  of  a  future 
judgment.  Hear  him  before  the  ingenious  and  captious  Athe- 
nians at  Mars'  Hill :  "  God  now  commandeth  all  men  every 
where  to  repent ;  because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which 
he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that  man  whom 
he  hath  ordained."  Hear  him  before  the  licentious  and  dis- 
honest Felix :  *'  And  as  he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temper- 
ance, and  judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembled."  Again :  "  We 
shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ ;  so  then, 
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every  one  of  us  ehall  give  acconnt  of  himself  to  God."  Again : 
^*  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  at  his 
appearing  and  kingdom."  He  represents  the  judgment  as 
"eternal,"  \^ith  reference  evidently,  to  the  unchangeableness 
of  its  decisions  and  awards.  Heb.  ix :  27 :  "  And  as  it  is  ap- 
pointed unto  men  cnoe  to  die,  but  (j^ter^thiB  the  judgment."  It 
is  clear  then^that  death  terminates  the  probation  of  men^ — of 
every  human  being :  the  judgment  for  eternity  follows.  The 
assertion  is  introduced  as  an  illustration  of  the  oneness  and 
immutable  complete  fulness  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  which  can  no 
more  be  repeated  than  the  character  and  destiny  of  men  can 
be  changed  after  death. 

If  there  be  a  second  probation  for  a  part  of  mankind,  it  is 
certainly  a  very  important  fact,  and  is  so  regarded  by  its  advo- 
cates. Why  has  it  remained  so  long  in  the  dark,  utterly  un- 
known to  the  great  body  of  Chi*i8tians  in  all  past  ages  ?  Many 
errors  have  existed  at  different  times,  concerning  the  nature 
and  object  of  mam's  present  condition  and  future  destiny. 
Some  have  been  mere  fatalists,  denying  probation  in  every 
form,  confounding  together  good  and  evil,  sin  and  holiness,  in  an 
utter  chaos  o£  absurdities ;  some  have  affirmed  that  the  whole 
design  of  man's  creation  is  his  greatest  individual  happiness, 
without  subordinate  reference  to  higher  and  more  general  in- 
terests ;  some  have  rejected  the  idea  of  all  divine  punishments, 
or  limited  them  by  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  present  life ;  and 
others  have  declared  their  belief  of  the  ultimate  restoration  of 
all  sinneiji  to  holiness  and  happiness.  The  purgatory  of  the 
Eomish  Church  is  not  strictly  a  new  probation,  but  as  Calmet 
expresses  it,  who  was  himself  of  that  communion :  "That  state  of 
those  souls,  which,  having  departed  out  of  this  life  without  expi- 
ating certain  impurities  that  deserve  not  eternal  damnation,  or 
which,  not  having  undergone  the  punishment  due  to  their  sins, 
expiate  them  by  such  punishmente  as  God  inflicts  on  them  be- 
fore they  enjoy  his  presence."  That  this  doctrine  is  heathen- 
ish in  its  origin,  and  is  wholly  unsupported  by  the  Bible,  has 
been  clearly  shown.     Says  Virgil : 

"  Ergb  'ezercentur  poenis,  vetenimque  malorum 
Supplicia  expendunt" 

JSney,  vi.,  739-^40. 
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The  XX  lid  article  of  the  English  Church  expresses  the  general 
view  of  the  Protestant  world  on  this  subject,  and  various  other 
kindred  errors :  "  The  Eomish  doctrine  concerning  Purgatory, 
Pardons,  Worshipping,  and  Adoration,  as  well  of  Images  as  of 
Eelics,  and  also  invocation  of  saints,  is  a  fond  thing,  vainly  in- 
vented, and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather 
repugnqpt  to  the  Word  of  God."  Some  professed  Prot^tants 
indeed,  have  seemed  to  sympathize  with  Komanists  on  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  purgatorial  punishments ;  but  these  have  been  be- 
Kevers  of  the  doctrim^  of  universal  restoration.  Dr.  Chauncy, 
as  quoted  by  the  younger  Edwards,  has  said :  "  The  consider- 
ation of  hell  as  a  purging  fire,  is  that  only  which  can  make  the 
matter  sit  easy  upon  the  mind."  Mr.  Whiston  has  expressed 
similar  opinions.  But  that  there  should  be  a  new  trial  for  a 
part  only  of  mankind,  or  for  those  only  who  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  of  Christ  in  this  world,  is  a  doctrine  which  has 
been  held  by  very  few,  and  which  cannot  be  consistently  main- 
tained. The  admission  of  a  second  probation  to  a  part,  fol- 
lowed to  its  legitimate  consequences,  cannot  fail,  as  we  may 
heiBafter  i^ee,  to  involve  the  idea  of  a  second  probation  to  all 
who  die  unreconciled  to  God. 

The  few  texts  of  Scripture,  urged  in  its  defence,  are  mainly 
those  employed  by  Bomanists  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory ;  and  are,  to  say  the  least,  too  obscure  and  equivo- 
cal to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  theological  article,  apparently  at 
variance  with  the  most  vital  positions,  and  the  general  system 
of  Christianity.  On  some  of  these  texts  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark ;  and  their  inappositeness  to  the  purpose 
adduced  is  most  manifest.  The  same  observation  might  be 
made  with  reference  to  1  Cor.  iii :  13-15,  where  tlie  trial  hy 
iire^  which  the  Apostle  mentions,  has  no  relation  to  a  change 
of  character  to  be  accomplished  in  a  future  state  of  existence. 

The  passage,  on  which  perhaps  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  by 
some  of  the  defenders  of  the  new  doctrine,  is  1  Pet.  i :  19,  "  By 
which,  also,  he,"  Christ,  "  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in 
prison."  The  interpretations  of  this  passage  have  Been  various. 
They  to  whom  we  now  refer,  regard  it  as  an  assertion  of  Christ's 
visit  to  the  place  of  future  punishment,  and  his  preaching  to 
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some  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  world  in  the  interval 
between  his  death  and  his  resurrection.  To  this  view  there 
are  insuperable  objections.  His  whole  work  of  expiation  and 
suffering  was  finished  at  his  death,  John  xii  :  80.  Instead  of 
going  into  a  place  of  torment,  he  ascended  immediately  into 
the  regions  of  celestial  blessedness,  as  we  know  &om  his  pro- 
mise to  the  peninent  thief,  Crucified  at  his  side :  "  To-day^ 
shalt  thon  be  with  main  Paradise."  Surely  the  penitent  thief 
did  not  understand  the  promise  as  implying  that  he  was  to 
descend  that  day  into  penal  or  purgatorial  fires.  But  if  the 
soul  of  Jesus  immediately  ascended  into  paradise,  did  he  also, 
at  the  same  time,  preach  the  offer  of  salvation  to  imprisoned 
spirite?  Is  paradise  a  prison  !  The  word  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  elsewhere  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  reason- 
able doubt  respecting  its  meaning.  2  Cor.  xii :  2-4.  "Lknew 
a  man  in  Christ — such  an  one  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven. 
How  that  he  was  caught  up  into  paradise,  and  heard  unspeak* 
able  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter."  The 
whole  structure  of  this  passage  would  naturally  lead  us  to  in- 
fer, that,  if  the  third  heavens  and  paradise  are  not  strictly 
equivalent  phrases,  they  both  include  the  idea  of  permanent 
and  perfect  happiness.  In  Eev.  ii :  7,  the  divine  Saviour  says : 
"To  him  that  overcometh  will  I. give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  .God."  In  Rev.* 
xii :  2,  this  "  tree  of  life"  is  represented  as  growing  near  the 
'*  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,"  in  the  kingdom  of  glory. 
When  it  is  said,  therefore,  Acts  ii :  27,  that  Christ's  soid  was  not 
left  in  adrig^  the  word  means  either  the  grave^  or  the  condition  of 
the  soul's  separation  from  the  body,  the  word  i>vxri^  here  trans- 
lated soul,  is  not  unfrequently  used  to  signify  animal  life,  or  a 
human  being  or  person.  Thus  understood,  the  sentence  is  but 
a  declaration  of  the  certainty  of  Christ's  resurrection,  before 
his  body  had  undergone  the  process  of  complete  decomposition 
in  the  grave.  The  Scriptures,  too,  uniformly  divide  mankind 
into  two  great  classes,  regenerate  Mid  unregenerate,  saints  and 
sinpiers ;  and  never  speak  of  a  third  class,  who  are  without  any 
moral  character,  unfit  either  for  heaven  or  for  hell.  We  shall, 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  offer  a  few  direct,  Scriptural 
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eyidences  of  the  xnomentoiis  fact,  that  death  fixes  forever 
the  character  and  state  of  its  victims.  In  view  of  these  state- 
ments, the  presumption  must  be  against  the  supposition  that 
Peter  intended  to  teach,  that  Christ  after  His  death,  preached 
personally  to  the  damned,  or  anj  portion  of  the  damned  in 
heU,  or  to  the  prisoners  in  any  world,  where  the  Bpirite  of  the 
departed  enjoy  a  new  state  of  probation,  on  account  of  their 
lack  of  privileges  in  the  present  life. 

By  the  word  jipvkaKTJ,  prison,  it  is  most  natural  to  understand 
the  prison  of  divine  justice,  reserved  for  all  the  incorrigible 
workers  of  iniquity.  The  spirits  are  the  souls  of  those  now  in 
prison,  who  once  enjoyed  a  space  for  repentance  on  earth. 
The  connection  leaves  .us  no  room  to  doubt  with  respe<^  to 
those  intended  by  this  description.  They  were  the  sinners  de* 
stroyed  by  the  flood.  To  these,  Christ  had  once  preached. 
JSowf  Did  he  preach  to  them  personally?  The  immediate 
antecedent  here  is  the  spirit,  meaning  either  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  or  the  divine  nature  of  Christ 
^'  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  our  sins,  the  just  for 
the  uDJust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death 
in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit^  by  which,"  that  is, 
the  Spirit,  "  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison." 
By  the  Spirit,  Christ  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
world.  We  are  accordingly  assured,  that  the  Bible  is  the 
word  of  Christ,  and  that  the  prophets  received  their  messages 
from  his  "  Spirit "  that  was  in  them.''  Col.  iii :  16 ;  1  Pet. 
i :  11.  Noah  is  called  "  a  preacher  of  righteousness"  in  2  Pet. 
ii :  5,  and  it  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  inspired  Koah,  and 
spoke,  as  it  were,  by  the  mouth  of  that  holy  man.  There  is 
plainly  allusion  here  to  Gen.  vi :  8,  "  And  the  Lord  said,  my 
Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man ;"  it  had  striven  by  the 
warnings  given  him ;  but  these  warnings  shall  cease,  ^'  for  that 
he  also  is  flesh ;  yet  his  days,"  the  term  of  his  probation  yet 
remaining,  '*  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  years." 

When,  did  Christ  preach  to  the  ^  antediluvian  sinners  ?  Be- 
fore the  flood.  This  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  foregoing, 
but  from  the  following  connection :  **  Which  sometime"  (tr^e 
formerly)  ^'  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long-suffering  of 
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God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,''  (it  is  not  said  waited  till 
after  Christ's  death,  which  mnst  have  been  the  case,  if  Christ 
after  his  death,  went  and  preached  to  them,)  bat  "  in  the  days 
of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight 
souls,  were  saved  by  water."  Ail  the  calls  of  Noah,  every 
stroke  upon  the  ark,  were  so  many  calls  of  Christ  to  a  rebel- 
lious and  perishing  world.  Matt,  x  :  40;  Luke  x:  16  ;  John 
xiii :  20.  It  is  the  constant  representation  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
deluge  came,  whsn^  and  not  'before^  God's  long-mfering  toward 
that  generation  had  come  to  a  close.  Gen.  vii :  1 ;  Matt  xxiv : 
87-39 ;  2  Pet  ii :  6. 

In  Robinson's  Lexicon,  the  interpretation  of  the  passage 
agrees  substantially  with  th^t  of  the  generality  of  Protestant 
commentators,  "In  which"  (spiritual  or  divine  nature)  "he 
formerly  imparted  [through  Noah]  exhortations  'and  warn- 
ings to  those  souls  which  are  now  in  prison."  "Eisner," 
as  quoted  by  Macknight,  ^<  on  this  passage,  hath  produced 
examples  from  the  Scriptures,  and  from  Demosthenes,  to 
show  that  ^the  phrase,  he  went  and  jn*eached^  is  a  pleonasm 
for  he  ^eachedP  Among  the  examples  from  Scripture,  the 
clearest  and  most  direct  is  Eph.  ii :  15-17.  "  Having  ahclisJied^ 
etc.,  he  came  and  preached  peace  to  you  who  were  afar  off^  and 
to  them  who  were  nighP  For  it  is  certain,  that  our  Lord 
after  his  resurrection,  did  not  go  personally  to  the  Gentiles  to 
preach  peace  to  them.  He  preached  to  them  by  his  apostles 
only.  But  if  Christ  is  said  by  Paul  to  go  and  do,  what  he  did 
by  his  apostles,  he  may  with  equal  propriety,  be  said  by  Peter, 
to  go  and  do,  what  he  did  by  his  prophet  Noah. 

There  is  nothing  then  in  the  words  of  Peter,  to  sustain  the 
doctrine  of  a  new  probation  after  death.  The  persons  of 
whom  he  spoke  were  antediluvian  sinners,  who,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  were  spirits  in  the  prison  of  despair.  These  had  been 
faithfully  warned  by  the  preaching  of  Noah,  before  they  were 
carried  away  by  the  flood.  The  argument  then  from  this 
passage,  in  favor  of  a  second  probation  to  those  who  die  in 
ignorance,  is  wholly  out  of  place ;  since  the  antediluvians 
were  not  ignorant,  but  enjoyed  many  advantages  under  the 
preaching  of  Noah,  whoso  frequent  and  solemn  warnings  they 
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utterly  disregarded  and  despised.  Divine  patience  could  bear 
with  them  no  longer.  Their  wickedness  is  declared  to 
have  been  total,  and  peculiarly  aggravated.  Gen.  vi :  5-7. 
Even  if  Christ  be  supposed  to  have  preached  to  them,  after 
their  descent  into  hadeSy  there  is  not  the  smallest  evidence  or 
intimation,  that  any  of  them  obeyed  his  voice  during  their 
second  term  of  probation,  and  were  liberated  from  their  prison. 
As  the  passage  refers  exclusively  to  the  antediluvians,  it  cannot 
at  any  rate  be  adduced  as  a  proof*text  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  second  probation  to  others. 

If  the  passage  prove  any  thing  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
alleged,  it  proves  more  than  was  intended,  namely,  that  a  new 
probation  has  been  granted  to  some  of  the  most  hardened  sin- 
ners, as  well  as  others,  and  consequently,  it  is  possible  at  least, 
that  all  mankind  will  sooner  or  later  attain  salvation.  The 
argament  is  legitimate  for  Universalists ;  but  overstrained  and 
self  destructive,  when  applied  to  the  defence  of  any  other 
creed. 

Bash  speculations  in  reference  to  the  infinite  God  and  his 
government,  have  opened  the  door  for  false  assumptions  re- 
specting the  state  of  departed  spirits.  "Vain  man  would  be 
wise,  thougli  born  as  the  wild  ass's  colt."  There  is  a  prying 
curiosity,  not  satisfied  with  any  actual  or  possible  discoveries 
in  the  present  life. 


>. 


"  Aspiring  to  be  gods,  the  angels  fell ; 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel" 


Thus  there  is  often  a  dogmatical  ^decision,  not  supported  by 
any  established  facts,  respecting  the  modes  in  which  it  becomes 
Jehovah  to  regulate  his  conduct  as  a  good  Being,  and  the  com- 
mon Father  of  his  creatures.  It  is  inferred,  that  his  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  cannot  be  benevolentMf  it  crods,  in  any  way, 
onr  precoiiceived  opinions,  however  formed,  of  what  "  honor 
and  right"  require  at  the  hands  of  our  Creator.  The  field  of 
our  vision  comprehends,  we  would  fain  believe,  the  absolute 
immensity  of  being,  and  all  its  relations.  However  God  may 
rebuke  such  arrogance  by  his  word  and  by  his  providence,  it 
still  remains  untamed  in  the  proud  heart  of  man.     He  still 
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claims  his  right  and  power  to  fathom  the  fathomless — ^to  grasp 
the  infinite.  Thus  some  have  been  led  to  deny  the  possibility, 
by  the  hand  of  God,  of  the  infliction  of  any  punishment, 
strictly  so  called ;  others,  to  assert  the  ultimate  happiness  of 
all  rational  creatures ;  others,  to  attribute  to  chance,  or  the  im< 
intelligent  nature  of  things,  instead  of  the  will  of  Jehovah,  all 
the  calamities  which  befall  us ;  others,  to  ascribe  to  moral 
agency,  without  which  there  can  be  neither  virtue  nor  guilt, 
an  independent  power,  defying  even  divine  control.  Adhering 
to  the  maxims  or  impressions  which  geuiarate  such  conclusions 
as  these,  we  may  plunge  into  the  profoundest  arcana  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  not  to  learn  and  adore,  but  to  dictate  to  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  the  acts  and  processes  by  which  he  may 
secure  the  confidence  of  his  dependent  offspring.  In  this  way, 
we  may  adopt  any  inferences  we  choose  concerning  his  ability 
and  his  right  as  the  Governor  of  the  universe.  We  may  thus 
infer  the  probability,  and  even  necessity,  of  a  new  probation 
after  death,  to  some  at  least  of  Adam's  posterity ;  or,  that  all 
God's  judgments  are  but  &therly  chastisements,  designed  to 
promote  the  reformation  and  ultimate  happiness  of  offenders ; 
that,  of  course,  wrath  or  vengeance,  so  often  ascribed  to  the 
Most  High  in  the  Scriptures,  is  an  unmeaning  word ;  and  that 
consequently,  vindicative  or  punitiv6  justice  is  but  the  creature 
of  a  morbid  conscience,  a  malignant  heart,  or  a  bewildered  brain. 
In  short,  we  may  on  this  principle,  believe  any  thing  or  every 
thing,  or  nothing,  as  may  best  comport  with  our  views  of  good- 
ness, utterly  regardless  of  what  God  himself  has  revealed  in 
his  word:  ^*Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  an 
one  as  thyself." 

On  the  same  principle  which  prompts  us  to  decide  what  is 
and  is  not  agreeable  to  his  goodness^  we  may  proceed  to  arraign 
'hyA  justice^  if  his  providential  dispensations  do  not  accord  with 
our  notions  of  what  is  just  and  becoming  in  God.  Hence, 
doubtless,  originates  the  idea,  that  the  Lord  cannot  be  just,  un- 
less he  give  to  each  individual  of  the  human  race  a  chance  (to 
use  the  term  which  some  have  lately  employed  on  this  subject) 
to  work  out  his  salvation,  either  in  this  world,  or  in  the  world 
to  come. 
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Here  certain  clearly  reirealed  and  indubitable  facts  are  ig- 
nored, overlooked,  or  yirtually  denied.  One  fact  is,  that  Ood 
is  not  bound,  in  point  of  jostice,  to  exclude  sin  fix>m  the  nni- 
yerse ;  for  he  has  not  excluded  it  It  must  follow,  therefore, 
that  he  was  not  bound  to  exclude  it,  or  that  he  is  an  unjust 
Being.  Another  fact  is^  that  he  has  given  us  a  law,  which  we 
have  broken,  which  he  foresaw  we  would  break,  and  for  the 
violation  of  which  he  treats  us  as  deserving  of  punishment.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  may,  without  injustice,  leave  the  in- 
nocent to  trans^ess,  and  then  punish  them  accordingly ;  for 
this  is  what  he  has  done,  and  is  continually  doing.  If  he  may 
justly  leave  them  to  sin,  he  is  not  bound,  in  justice,  to  provide 
for  them  any  method  of  recovery,  or  any  hope  of  forgiveness, 
after  they  have  sinned.  To  assume  that  he  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  give  them  a  ^^chance^^  for  salvation,  after  they  have 
once  sinned,  or  to  hinder  them  from  sinning  when  they  are  in- 
noc^t,  is  to  deny  to  him  his  prerogatives  as  Lawgiver,  and 
represent  him  as  the  only  one  morally  bound  by  the  law,  and 
as  responsible,  beyond  any  other  being,  for  the  good  conduct 
of  his  subjects.  On  this  ground,  the  apostate  angels  may  just- 
ly find  fault  with  him,  because  he  did  not  ^'  keep"  them  ^'  from 
filling,"  and,  especially,  because  he  does  not  now  give  them 
''  a  chance^^.  to  be  saved.  But  if  God  may  rightfully  leave  his 
creatures  to  sin,  and  then  punish  them  forever  for  their  wilful 
disobedience,  without  any  provi3ion  for  their  recovery,  the  no- 
tion we  are  considering  must  be  seen  at  once  to  be  altogether 
bas^ess  and  futile. 

God  does  in  &ct  constantly  assure  us  in  his  word,  that  he 
might  justly  have  left  aU  mankind  to  perish  without  hope.  The 
gift  of  a  Saviour,  the.  invitations  and  warnings  of  the  Gospel, 
regeneration,  justification  by  faith,  adoption,  sanctification, 
perseverance  in  holiness,  deliverance  from  hell,  and  eternal 
blessedness  in  heaven,  with  all  the  privileges  of  probation,  are 
declared  to  be,  from  first  to  last,  wholly  of  graca.  The  Gospel 
has  no  meaning,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  than  that: 


"  Once  all  the  work  shall  crown, 
Through  everUustiDg  .days ; 
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It  lays  in  hearen,  the  topmost  stcme^ 
And  well  deserres  the  praise." 

Besides,  it  is  a  revealed  feet,  leaving  all  metaphysical  diflS- 
culties  out  of  the  account,  that  human  nature  has  idreadj  been 
tried,  under  the  best  advantages,  in  the  person  of  our  original 
progenitor ;  that  he  betrayed  his  trust,  and  involved  himself  and 
all  his  posterity  in  guilt  and  misery,  Gen.  iii :  16-24r,  Gen.  v : 
8,  Ps.  li :  5,  Eom.  v  :  12-21 ;  and  that  all  are  hy  nature^  or 
from  the  commencement  of  their  distinct  personal  existence, 
sinners,  destitute  of  true  love  to  God,  and  enemies  to  his  real 
character.  This  corruption  of  nature  is  represented  as  "  the 
sin  that  dwells  in  us,"  Rom.  vii :  8 ;  as  worKng  in  us  all  man- 
ner of  concupiscence,  Eom.  vii :  8 ;  as  reigning  in  and  over  us, 
Rom.  vi  :  11, 12, 14 ;  as  warring  in  us,  and  bringing  us  into 
captivity,  Rom.  vii :  28,  and  as  deceiving  and  slaying  us,  Eom. 
vii:  11. 

The  passages  which  directly  assert  the  entire  moral  depravity 
of  our  race  are  numerous,  and  must  be  familiar  to  every  #1- 
gent  reader  of  the  inspired  volume,  and  the  doctrine  is  more- 
over implied  in  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  revelation 
of  mercy  to  the  ungodly,  the  lost,  the  hell-deserving.  The  Bible 
never  intimates  any  such  thing,  as  the  existence  of  a  right 
heart  in  any  mere  man  since  the  fall,  till  it  is  supematnrally 
produced  by  a  special  divine  influenca  "When,  in  a  cofapara- 
tive  view,  some  are  called  "innocent,"  the  term  refers  to  their 
inexperience,  and  freedom  from  flagrant  vices,  which  are 
formed  and  strengthened  by  habit ;  it  being  at  the  same  time 
declared,  that  a  radical  spiritual  change  is  indispensable  to  all 
of  human  descent,  John  iii :  3, 6, 7,  and  that  none  are  too  joxing 
to  be  brought  to  Christ  for  those  peculiar  blessings,  which  he 
descended  from  heaven  to  bestow  on  a  sinful  and  ruined  race, 
*'  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb."  The  doctrine 
of  native  depravity,  or  birth-sin,  is  the'  current  doctrine  of 
Christendom ;  and  is  distinctly  recognized  in  the  creeds  and 
confessions  of  all  the  influential  churches  of  the  Reformation.^ 

*  The  leader  is  referred  to  the  artides  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  chapters  3  and 
4;  to  the  9th  artiole  of  the  Church  of  England;  to  article  15th  of  the  Belglc 
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It  is  not  to  bur  present  purpose  to  justify  God  in  eistablish- 
ing  the  federal  headship  of  Adam ;  we  merely  mention  the  fact, 
as  one  of  pure  revelation ;  and,  if  any  are  disposed  to  cavil| 
we  would  say,  in  the  language  of  th^  Lord  to  Job :  *^  Shall  he 
that  contendeth  with  the  Almighty,  instruct  liim }  he  that  re- 
proveth  God,  let  him  answer  it" 

As  has  already  been  observed,  the  admission  of  a  probation 
after  death  to  a  part  of  mankind,  leads  directly  to  denial  of 
the  eternal  punishment  of  any  of  the  £EJlen  race  of  Adam.    If 
there  should  be  a  new  probation  for  one,  it  must  be  on  the 
principle,  that  he  does  not  deserve  immediate  rejection,  either 
because  he  is  not  at  present  a  sinner,  or  because  his  sins  are 
not  sufficiently  heinous  to  justify  the  infliction  upon  him  of 
the  threatened  penalty  of  die  law.     One  of  these  conclusions 
mnst  follow,  if  the  fact  of  a  new  probation  be  merely  a  matter 
of  inference,  without  any  direct  revelation  to  warrant  its  adop- 
tion.   Ko  such  direct  revelation  can  be  allied ;  and  that  dl 
are  sinners  and  need  that  spiritual  regeneration,  on  which  the 
Bible  insists,  we  have  already  seen.    The  only  alternative  for 
the  advocate  of  the  theory  we  are  considering,  is,  that  the  sins 
of  those  for  whom  a  second  probation  is  provided  are  of  too 
Tenial  a  nature  to  justify  their  eternal  punishment    But  if  the 
smallness  of  one's  sins  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should 
not  suffer  the  pains  of  endless  perdition,  then,  for  the  same 
reason,  no  sin  can  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  render  the 
criminal  deserving  of  such  pains.    K  the  least  sin  be  not,  in 
BQch  sense,  an  infinite  evil,  as  to  deserve  eternal  death,  the 
greater,  and  any  number  of  sins,  cannot  be ;  because  the  finite, 
however  enlarged,  oan  really  make  no  approach  towards  the 
infinite.    But  if  the  penalty  of  sin,  in  any  instance,  be  eternal 
misery,  it  must  also  be  in  all  instances.    In  each  and  every 
case,  sin  is  a  transgression  of  an  all-comprehensive  and  infinite* 
ly  good  law,  on  the  support  of  which,  as  we  have  before  said, 
the  well-being  of  the  entire  intelligent  universe  depends.    If 

ConfeoBoa;  to  the  Hmvian  ConfeaBion;  to  tba  Oonfeadoa  of  tiid  PresbTterian 
Church  of  Scotland;  to  the  ConftflBion  of  the  primitive  GongregatioiialifltB^  eta 

eta  eta 
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sin,  therefore,  do  not  deeerre  punishment  in  one  case,  it  can- 
not in  any ;  since,  in  &ct^  the  idea  of  criminality  and  ill-desert 
is  excluded  by  the  very  supposition.  All  rebels  then  may  de- 
mand of  God  exemption  from  punishment,  if  not  positive  hap- 
piness, as  thai  right.  On  this  hypothesis,  all  moral  govern- 
ment is  itself  a  farce,  a  mockery. 

But  if  God  may  give  a  new  probation  after  death,  to  some 
who  deserve  punishment,  what  reason  can  there  be  for  denying 
this  privilege  to  any  of  the  human  race  ?  So,  in  fact,  the  most 
subtle  Universalists  have  argued.  Dr.  Ghauncy,  as  quoted  by 
Edwards,  has  said :  ^'  Multitudes  are  taken  off  before  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  theipselves  hardened,  aban- 
doned sinners.  •  •  •  And  can  it  be  supposed,  with  respect  to 
such,  that  an  infinitely  benevolent  God,  without  any  other  trial, 
in  order  to  effect  their  reformation,  will  consign  them  over  to 
endless  aud  irreversible  torments !  .  •  •  Nay,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  any  sinners  are  so  incorrigible  in  wickedness,  as  to 
be  beyond  recovery  fay  still  further  methods,  within  the  reach 
of  infinite  power ;  and  if  the  infinitely  wise  God  can,  in  any  wise 
methods,  recover  them,  even  in  any  other  state  of  trial,  may 
weTiot  argue  from  his  infinite  benevolence  that  he  will  f"  ^ 

This  mode  of  argumentation,  which  is  but  an  appeal  to  our 
natural  feelings,  is  common  with  the  Universalists,  and  with 
others  of  similar  notions,  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
divine  benevolence ;  and  is  it  not  conclusive,  provided  it  be 
true,  tJxat  goodness  in  God  requires  of  him  the  granting  ot 
a  new  probation  to  some,  at  least,  of  Adam's  posterity  ?  Nay, 
further,  must  he  not  be  disposed  to  add  probation  to  probation, 
if  this  be  necessary,  till  the  most  obstinate  are  subdued  into 
voluntary  subjection  to  his  authority,  and  are  prepared  for 
endless  happiness!  Admit  this;  and  what  hinders  the  in« 
ference  that  all  divine  punishments  are  simply  remediid,  being 
but  the  expressions  of  the  fatherly  kindness  of  God  towards 
the  offenders  themselves;  and,  consequently,  that  public  or 
punitive  justice,  in  his  infiiction  of  evil  on  the  disobedient,  is 
but  a  theological  term  without  meaning.   The  torments  of  hell, 

*  Edwwds,  pp:  188^  189.    Boeton,  1824. 
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then,  if  there  are  such  tormentB,  are  somewhat  pamfbl,  though 
neoessaiy^  prescriptions  for  the  core  of  moral  diseases,  too 
malignant  to  be  oyercome  by  any  specifics  of  inferior  power. 
In  this  point  of  Tiew,  sin  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  calamity  only ; 
and,  in  no  sense,  as  a  cHme,  deserving  poaishment  from  a  holy 
God. 

Bat  how  does  the  Bible  treat  the  subject  t  It  speaks  con- 
tinually of  the  anger  and  wrath  of  God,  as  anitable  langoagb 
to  express  his  infinite  hatred  of  sin.  It  remonstrates,  it  rea- 
BODS, it  entreats,  it  threatens,  '*  Ob  1  do  not  that  abominable  thing 
which  I  haUj^  "  GK>d  jadgeth  the  righteous,  and  God  is  cmgry 
with  the  wicked  every  day."  See  also.  Dent  iv :  24 ;  zxxii : 
35,  38,  40,  41,  42;  Is.  xxxv:  4;  Is.  lix  :  17-19;  Ixvi:  14, 15; 
Sam.  ii :  4;  Neh.  i:  2-10;  Matt  iii  :  2;  Bom.  xii  :  19;  2 
Thess.  i :  7,  8;  Heb.  xii :  29;  Eev.  vi  :  16, 17;  xiv  :  10,  11; 
jdx  :  15 ;  xxi,  etc. 

It  18  the  current  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  that  there  can 
be  no  change  of  character  and  condition,  after  onr  removal 
from  this  world.  As  to  the  righteoos,  it  is  most  clearly  taught, 
that,  when  absent  from  the  body,  they  are  present  with  the 
Lord.  2  Oor.  v  :  1-5,  compared  with  Phil,  i :  23 ;  1  Thess.  v : 
10.  See  also.  Is.  Ivii :  2 ;  Bev.  xiv  :  13,  and  Luke  xvi  :  22. 
We  are  told  in  Heb.  xii :  21-24,  that,  in  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem, the  city  of  the  living  Gh>d,  dwell  "  the  spirits  of  just  men, 
madeperfecty^  an  'innumerable  company  of  angels,"  '^  and  God 
the  judge  of  aU,  and  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant." 
In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  passages,  it  is 
most  plaialy  declared,  that  death  puts  a  period  to  the  proba- 
tion of  the  wicked,  as  well  as  of  the  righteous.  What  other 
reasonable  interpretation  can  be  given  of  Luke  xvi :  26  ?  Can 
Olshausen's  evasion,  previously  noticed,  satisfy  any  reason- 
able man  3  '^  And  besides  all  this,  between  us  and  you  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed ;  so  that  they  which  would  pass  from 
thence  to  you,  cannot;  neither  ccuh  they  paw  to  us,  that  would 
come  from  thence."  How  else  are  we  to  understand  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following :  Prov.  xi :  7 :  ''  When  a  wicked  man 
dieih^  his  expectation  shall  perish,  and  the  hope  of  unjust  men 
perisheth."    Prov.  xiv  :  82 :  "  The  wicked  is  driven  away  in 
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his  wickedness;  but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death :^^ 
xxix  :  1 :  "He  that  being  often  reproveth,  hardeneth  his  neck, 
shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy/'  Ps. 
cxlvi :  4,  *'  His  breath  goeth  forth ;  he  returneth  to  his  earth  ; 
in  that  very  day  his  thoughts,  perish."  Ecc.  ix  :  10 :  "  What- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for  there 
is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the 
grave,  whither  thou  goest"  Bead  also,  Prov.  i :  26-29 ;  Ps. 
cxii :  10 ;  Job.  viii :  18,  14 ;  Heb.  iu  :  13,  15 ;  ix  :  27 ;  Phil, 
iii :  19 ;  2  Oor.  xi  :  16 ;  Eev.  xxii :  10, 11,  12 ;  Ecc.  xii  :  7, 
'^  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the 
spirit  shall  return  unto  God  that  gave  it."  "Why  must  the 
spirit  return  unto  God?  We  have  the  answer  in  verses  13, 
14 :  *'  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter :  Fear 
God,  and  keep  his  commandments;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty 
of  man.  For  God  will  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with 
every  secret  thiug,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  bo  evil." 
At  death,  then,  the  spirit  will  retui-n  unto  God,  to  hear  the 
decisions  of  his  justice.  Will  these  decisions  be  ever  repealed, 
and  a  new  probation  commence  ? 

Does  not  the  command  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  every  human 
creature  on  earth,  with  the  assurance  that  his  reception  or  re- 
jection of  the  message  will  determine  his  doom  for  eternity, 
imply  the  certainty,  that  there  will  be  no  call  of  mercy  to  sin- 
ners, after  they  have  left  this  world,  unreconciled  to  God  ? 
Mark  xvi :  15, 16. 

Whenever  works  are  mentioned,  as  decisive  of  character, 
and  the  basis  of  final  adjudication,  reference  is  exclusively  bad 
to  works  done  in  the  present  life.  This  truth  is  represented  in 
the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  tares ;  where  both  are  said  to 
grow  together  till  the  harvest.  It  is  expressly  affirmed  in  2 
Cor.  V  :  10,  "  For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ ;  that  every  one^^ — whether,  of  course,  his  privileges 
were  few  or  many — "  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  hody^ 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad."  It  is  of  the  deeds  done  in  ths 
hody,  that jthe  inspired  John  speaks  in  Rev.  xxii :  14 :  "  Blessed 
are  they  that  do  his  cofn^nandments,  that  they  may  have  a 
right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates 
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into  the  city."  The  seotiment  here  accords  with  the  solemn 
declaration  of  Christ,  in  John  y :  28,  29,  ^'  The  hour  is  comings 
in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice, 
and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good  nnto  the  resur- 
rection of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  nnto  the  resur- 
rection of  danmation."  Is  it  not  evident,  both  from  the  stmo- 
tnre  of  the  passage  itself,  and  from  its  connection,  that  the  deeds 
here  referred  to  were  those  done  in  the  body,  or  on  this  side 
of  the  grave  ?  And  where  do  we  read  of  any  other  actions 
than  these,  to  be  brought  into  the  account?  Where  is  the 
most  distant  hint,  that  the  sentence  passed  on  any,  will  be 
equivalent  to  an  acknowledgment  of  their ,  reception  of  the 
divine  favor,  because  they  turned  to  Ood,  in  the  intermediate 
state  between  death  and  the  resurrection  ?  As  the  ground  of 
the  sentence  on  both  saints  and  sinners,  at  the  last  day,  (Matt 
XXV :  35-45,)  Christ  mentions  only  those  works,  which  were 
01  could  have  been  done,  during  the  term  of  earthly  probation. 
'^  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat,''  etc. 

The  same  general  doctrine  is  established  incontrovertibly 
by  all  the  arguments,  which  prove  that  the  future  punishment 
of  the  wicked  will  be  without  end.  Allow  another  probation  for 
one,  and  there  may  be  another  probation  for  all ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  probation  may  follow  probation,  or  rather  chastise* 
ments  may  be  continued,  till  all  are  at  length  subdued  to  duti- 
fnl  submission  and  love.  But  the  Bible,  our  only  guide  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  settles  the  question,  as  to  the  intermina- 
ble duration  of  the  woes  appointed  for  the  wicked  in  a  future 
state  of  being.  Many  of  the  texts  we  have  already  cited  are 
too  explicit  on  this  point,  to  admit  of  any  other  fair  construc- 
tion, than  that  which  we  have  given  them.  It  is  the  clearness 
of  the  scriptural  testimony  on  this  subject,  which  doubtless 
contributes  not  a  little,  in  driving  the  intelligent  and  obstinate 
rejecters  of  eternal  punishment,  to  a  denial  of  the  supreme 
anthority  of  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  faith ;  and  to  an  appeal 
from  its  most  obvious  decisions,  to  what  they  call  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  the  impulses  of  a  generous  nature.  Declama- 
tion on  the  goodness  of  God,  the  horrible  nature  of  hell  tor* 
ments  and  endless  misery,  and  pathetic  addresses  to  our  sym- 
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pathy  and  humanity,  are  substitnted  for  reasoning.  By  a  simi- 
lar process,  it  were  easy  to  show,  in  the  face  of  all  facts  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  sin  and  suffering,  now  existing,  cannot  hare 
occurred  under  the  goyernment  of  a  righteous  and  benevolent 
God.  The  grand  principle  of  the  objection,  in  each  ease,  is 
the  same. 

We  have  not  time,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  enter  at  large  into 
a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  future  and  endless  misery.  Lit* 
tie  can  be  said,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  often  repeated 
by  some  of  our  ablest  writers  and  most  judicious  divines. 
Among  the  books  meriting  a  thorough  perusal,  we  recommend 
especially,  Edwards'  Reply  to  Chauncy,  Dr.  Nathan  Strong's 
Benevolence  and  Misery,  Andrew  Fuller's  Letters  to  Vidler, 
and  a  brief  but  critical  Treatise,  by  the  late  Professor  Stuart 
of  Andover.  There  are  also  living  authors,  who  meet  more 
directly  than  those  here  named  scmie  of  die  more  modem 
types  of  Universalism. 

The  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  repeatedly  declared  to  be 
everlasting.  The  Greek  language  has  no  stronger  terms  to  ex- 
press duration  literally  unlimited,  than  those  which  are  applied 
to  this  subject.  Aldviog  is  one  of  these  words.  In  Kom.  zvi : 
26,  it  is  employed  to  express  the  eternity  of  God.  It  is  applied 
to  the  fire  of  hell,  in  Matt,  xviii  :  8 ;  to  the  endless  life  of  the 
righteous,  in  Matt,  xix  :  16 ;  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
and  the  endless  happiness  of  the  righteous,  contrasted,  in  Matt 
XXV :  46 ;  to  the  heavenly  habitations  of  the  saints,  in  Luke 
xvi :  9 ;  to  the  eternal  life  promised  to  the  obedient,  in  Bom. 
ii :  7 ;  to  the  eternity  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  or  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  Heb.  ix  :  14 ;  and  to  the  eternal  inheritance  of 
the  saints,  in  Heb.  ix  :  1S«  The  word,  like  the  Engli^  word, 
etemoLj  is  to  be  understood  in  the  unlimited  sense,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  evidently  used  figuratively,  or  is  necessarily 
limited  by  the  connection,  or  the  nature  of  the  subject.  What 
is  there  in  the  nature  of  punishment,  which  demands  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  cannot  be  endless  ?  In  some  of  the  foregoing 
passages,  where  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  asserted,  the 
connection  requires  us  to  understand  the  word  in  the  unlimited 
sense. 
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The  phrase  d^  ro^  al&va/q  tQv  o&uvcjv,  commonly  trsnalated 
forever  and  ever,  is,  as  Dr.  Dwight  says,  applied  in  fifteen  in- 
stances, to  the  continnance  of  the  glory,  perfections,  gorem- 
ment,  and  praise,  of  God.  In  one  instance  it  is  used  in  rela- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  righteons  in  heaven ;  and  in  two  re- 
maining instances  it  is  applied  to  fntnre  punishment  Would 
it  have  been  possible  to  select  language  more  clear  and  un- 
equivocal! 

In  various  passages,  the  rewards  of  the  righteous,  and  the 
punishments  of  the  wicked,  are  exhibited  in  direct  comparison, 
without  the  slightest  intimation  of  any  difference  as  to  their 
duration.  There  is  then  the  same  evidence  of  the  eternity  of 
the  latter,  as  of  the  former. 

The  indirect  proofe  are  more  than  can  be  easily  enumerated. 
For  example,  if  it  were  good  for  Judas  that  he  had  never  been 
bom,  then  his  exietence  will,  on  the  whole,  prove  to  him  a 
curse,  making  it  certain  that  he  can  never  attain  eternal  hap- 
piness ;  for  eternal  happiness,  subsequently  enjoyed,  must  in* 
finitely  overbalance  all  the  evils  possible  to  be  endured,  which 
are  limited  in  their  nature  and  duration.  If  there  is  a  sin 
which  cannot  be  forgiven,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  world 
to  come,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  they  who  are  guilty  of  that 
sin,  cannot  be  saved ;  unless  indeed,  they  can  be  saved  with- 
out forgiveness,*  which  the  Bible  constantly  asserts  to  be  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  every  child  of  Adam,  descending  from 
him  by  ordinary  generation.  K  Dives  received  his  good 
things  in  this  life,  he  will  not  receive  them  in  the  life  to  come; 
and  must,  therefore,  be  eternally  miserable.  *^  Wo  unto  you 
that  are  rich ;  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation."  We 
read  of  "  men  of  tixe  world"  who  have  their  "  portion  in  this 
life."  Is  it  not  then  certain  that  they  will  have  no  portion  in 
that  better  land,  ^'  where  saints  immortal  reign" }  What  less 
than,  eternal  punishment  can  be  intended  by  such  phrases  as 
"  the  unquefnchabU  jwe^^  and  Hhe  worm  thai  never  dies  /"  What 
less  by  the  declaration,  that  ^'  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  set 
forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire  /" 
What  less,  by  the  repeated  assurances  of  the  word  of  God  that 
he  will  extend  no  pity  to  those,  who  perish  in  their  sinst 
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What  less,  by  the  infinite  value  of  that  atonement,  which  lays 
the  only  fonndation  for  even  the  consistent  offer  of  mercy  to 
sinners,  and  which  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving  reject  with 
aversion  and  scorn  t  What  less,  by  the  declaration,  that  the 
wicked  shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption  ?  How 
can  it  be  true,  if  all  are  saved,  that  some  shall  never  be  per- 
mitted to  "  taste  of  the  supper,"  provided  by  grace,  for  dying 
sinners  ?  How  can  it  be  true,  that  the  shutting  of  the  door  at 
last  shall  be  to  some  who  had  been  invited  to  the  celestial  ban- 
quet, the  signal  of  lasting  and  utter  exclusion  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lamb,  and  the  congregation  of  his  redeemed  ? 
What  means  the  Saviour,  our  final  Judge,  when  he  says,  with 
an  emphatic  earnestness,  unsurpassed  in  all  his  teaching, 
"There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  when  ye 
shall  see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  prophets 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you  yovrsdves  thrust  otitf^ 
"  And  he  saith  unto  me,  seal  not  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy 
of  this  book ;  for  the  time  is  at  hand.  He  that  is  unjust,  let 
him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy 
still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still ;  and 
he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still."  "  And  behold,  I  come 
quickly ;  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  every  man  ac- 
cording as  his  work  shall  be." 

We  close  this  article,  with  sincere  grief  that  such  a  (Jiscus- 
sion  should  be  required  by  any  apparent  progress  of  the  dan- 
gerous error,  against  which  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  lift 
up  our  feeble  yet  earnest  voice.  A  single  letter  of  John  Fos- 
ter, that  ought  never  to  have  been  given  to  the  world,  has  in- 
fiicted  on  the  Christian  community  an  injury  which  ages  per- 
haps cannot  repair.  Speculations  so  unscriptural  as  those  we 
have  now  contemplated,  lead  by  an  almost  inevitable  tenden- 
cy, to  the  undermining  of  the  entire  foundation  of  the  grand 
peculiarities  of  the  Gospel ;  and  to  the  production  of  the  sloth, 
worldliness,  impiety,  and  practical  atheism,  which  are  the  le- 
gitimate result  of  their  rejection.  The  Bible  knows  nothing 
of  true  goodness  disconnected  from  faith ;  that  faith^  which 
is  not  a  mere  abstract  sentiment,  a  blind  emotion,  but  an  in- 
tellectual, cordial,  practical  reception  of  what  is  revealed  in 
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the  Scriptnres.  We  are  Bot  without  fear  that  polite  literature 
is,  in  too  many  instances,  supplying  the  place  of  a  faithfol 
study  of  divinity,  properly  so  called ;  that  fancifnl  conjectures 
are  substituted  for  solid  reasoning ;  that  a  kind  of  poetical  en* 
thusiasm  is  mistaken  for  the  ardor  of  piety ;  that  the  impas* 
sioned  writers  of  extravagant  fiction  are  preferred  to  such  men 
as  the  reformers,  and  Owen,  Baxter,  Howe,  Chamock  and  Ed- 
wards ;  that  the  dreams  of  a  false  philanthropy  are  interposed 
between  the  conscience  and  the  terrors  of  avenging  justice; 
and  that  worldly  science,  which,  when  unperverted,  always 
bears  testimony,  indirect  it  may  be,  but  clear  and  decided,  to 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  is.  tortured  in  opposition  to 
some  of  its  highest,  grandest,  most  transforming  principles  of 
faith  and  duty. 

We  would  earnestly  plead  with  theological  teachers  and 
their  pupils ;  with  young  preachers  and  with  those  advigiced 
in  age,  to  see  that  they  are  themselves  well  established  in  the 
truth,  defending  it  distinctly,  fearlessly,  and  in  the  tenderest 
pity  to  the  souls  of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  that,  as  hastening  to 
the  last  tribunal,  in  view  of  eternal  joy  or  eternal  pain,  the 
certain  inheritance  of  every  human  being,  they  utter  such  a 
voice  of  warning,  expostulation,  and  entreaty,  as  will  divest 
the  unbeliever  of  every  excuse,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
rouse  a  slumbering  world. 

Let  Associations,  Ecclesiastical  Councils,  and  Presbyteries, 
remember  their  responsibility,  in  introducing  co-laborers  into 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  ^'  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man." 
Excessive  caution  here,  though  not  to  be  approved,  is  yet  far 
less  dangerous  than  the  opposite  extreme,  which  has  been  the 
source  of  immeasurable  evils  in  all  past  ages  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  menaces  the  present  peace  of  some  communities 
among  us,  that  were  once  flourishing  in  all  the  beauties  of 
holiness.  Wo  to  those,  to  whom  the  admonitions  of  history 
afford  no  needed  lessons  of  instruction  and  alarm. 
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BeioPs  Collected  Writings.  Preface,  Kotes,  and  Supplemen- 
tary Dissertations.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart, 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.    3d  ed.    1852. 

Diectiseione  in  Philosophy j  ZiieraHtrej  etc.  By  Sir  Whjjam 
Hamilton.    New-York.    1853. 

Zectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic.  By  Sir  William  Hamtl- 
TQ^.  Edited  by  Bev.  H.  L.  Mansel,  and  John  YErrcH. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Metaphysics.  1859.  Vol.  H. 
Logic.    1860.    Pp.  738,  751.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

In  the  excellent  and  convenient  Boston  edition  of  the  Lec- 
tures of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  we  have  the  philosophical 
legacy  of  the  ablest  representative  of  the  Scottish  school  of 
philosophy,  and  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  thinkers  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Incomplete  as  he  has  left  many  of  his 
works,  they  yet  give  abundant  evidence  of  that  logical  acute- 
ness,  firm  grasp  of  thought,  and  historical  learning  on  recon- 
dite themes,  which  have  made  his  name  famous.  His  new 
Analytic  is  not  fully  developed ;  but  his  Lectures  on  Logic  are 
the  most  complete  treatise  on  that  subject  in  English  literature. 
His  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  is  not  systematically  un- 
folded ;  but  its  principles  are  laid  down  in  a  distinct  and  de- 
finite manner,  and  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  German  specula- 
tions. His  Notes  to  Beid's  Collected  Writings  are  a  store-house 
of  acute  criticism,  and  multifarious  and  precise  learning,  and 
have  made  Eeid's  works  to  have  a  double  value ;  few  authors 
find  such  an  editor.  His  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Heview  on 
metaphysical  subjects,  accomplished  a  work  to  which  hardly  a 
parallel  can  be  found  in  periodical  literature.    They  made  all 
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England  conscions  of  the  pbiloflophical  relation  of  the  Scotch  to 
the  continental  schools.  When  others  were  dumb  with  anuize- 
ment  or  trepidation  in  yiew  of  the  transcendental  schemes 
of  Tentonic  speenlation,  this  intrepid  and  acute  thinker  pre- 
sented himself  within  the  lists,  and  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
against  all  comers— to  vindicate,  on  philosophical  grounds,  the 
philosophy  of  common  sense  in  face  of  the  proud  pretensions  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  absolute.  His  name  and  fame,  in  the 
annals  of  philosophy,  are  identified  with  this  work.  Besides 
this,  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  revived  the  study  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  a 
time  when  logic  was  neglected  and  metaphysics  ev^  where 
spoken  againcrt ;  and  he  created  an  enthusiastic  school,  which 
has  able  advocates  in  England  and  America,  as  well  as  in 
Scotland.  His  system  has  now  become  a  part  of  the  history 
of  philosophy ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  studied,  not  only  because 
he  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  thinkers,  but  because  his 
speculations  bear  upon  the  relation  between  the  Scotch  and  the 
German  schools,  and  enter  into  the  very  heart  of  the  contro- 
verqr  between  philosophy  and  faith. 

The  events  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  outward  life  were  few 
and  simple  ;  nor  are  his  published  works  voluminous  in  com* 
parison  with  those  of  most  of  the  great  thinkers.  He  was 
bom  in  Glasgow,  March  8,  1788,  a  descendant  of  a  noble 
family.  In  the  univen»ty  of  Glasgow,  he  stood  fii«t  in  philo* 
sophy.  Becoming  a  student  in  Oxford  (Baliol  College),  he 
there  attained  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  ancient  systems. 
As  a  candidate  for  honors  in  1812,  he  professed  himself  ready 
to  be  examined  upon  all  the  extant  works  of  Greek  and  Boman 
philosophy — ^Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Wew-Platonists,  etc.  With 
the  chief  scholastic  systems,  and  the  works  of  Descartes  and 
Leibnitz,  he  was  already  familiar.  He  began  the  practice  of 
law ;  but  general  learning  was  his  chosen  field.  His  first  con- 
tribution to  philosophy  was  a  series  of  papers  against  the 
phrenological  hypotheses  of  Combe,  read  before  the  Boyal  8o» 
ciely  of  Edinburgh  in  1826,  the  firuit  of  a  minute  investigation 
of  craniological  facts.  In  1829  appeared  his  first  elaborate 
metaphysical  article,  against  Cousin  and  all  the  Germans,  pro* 
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nouncing  the  philosophy  of  the  Absolute  to  be  an  hallncination ; 
and  laying  down  his  fandamenjkal  position,  that  our  ideas  of 
the  Infinite  and  Absolute  are  negative,  the  product  of  an  im* 
becilitj  of  the  mind.  In  1830,  in  the  Edinburgh  B&oiew^  he 
published  an  essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Perception,  reducing 
Beid's  doctrine  to  a  more  definite  statement,  and  severely  criti- 
cising the  philosophy  of  Brown.  In  1833  he  wrote  his  arti- 
cle on  Logic,  exposing  the  inaccuracies  of  Whately,  and  other 
writers,  ^and  showing  a  marvellous  acquaintance  with  the  lite- 
rature of  the  subject.  In  these  three  articles,  the  fundamental 
positions  of  his  philosophy  are  already  stated.  His  system  was 
matured ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  post  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  which  he  was  chosen,  not  without  a  hard  struggle,  in 
1836,  Sixteen  years  before  he  had  been  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy,  to  succeed  Dr« 
Brown  —  John  Wilson  being  elected  in  his  stead.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  with  ardor  to  his  new  office,  and  in  two  years 
wrote  out  his  courses  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  in  substance 
as  now  published.  This  great  task  could  only  have. been  per- 
formed on  the  basis  of  such  a  preparation  as  he  had  made  in 
almost  all  departments  of  learning.  He  infused  a  new  spirit 
into  the  lecture-room,  and  trained  his  students  to  independent 
thought :  "  On  earth  there  is  nothing  grea/t  iiU  man  /  in  mem 
there  is  nothing  great  hut  mind^^ — was  the  motto,  which  each 
one  saw  on  entering  his  class.  He  was  now  in  the  fulness  of 
his  mental  vigor;  and  began  at  once  an  edition  of  Reid's 
works,  first  published  in  1846,  and  not  yet  completed,  break- 
ing off  in  the  midst  of  a  note.  The  Supplementary  Disserta- 
tions gave  a  new  phase  to  the  philosophy  of  common  sense, 
and  illustrated  it  with  prodigal  learning. 

In  these  Dissertations,  and  in  the  articles  already  referred  to 
in  the  Edimbwrgh  Remew^  we  find  the  height  of  his  specula- 
tive development ;  what  is  added  in  the  notes  to  his  Lectures 
is  chiefly  in  the  way  of  explanation  and  defence.  His  meta- 
physical system,  as  such,  was  never  fully  carried  out  The 
most  of  an  attempt  in  this  direction,  is  perhaps  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Discussions  on  the  '^  Conditions  of  the  Thinkable 
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Sjstematized ;  an  Alphj^bet  of  Human  Thonglit."  His  general 
theoiy  of  knowledge  is  there  applied  to  the  principle  of  Cans- 
alify,  as  it  had  been  to  the  Infinite  and  Absolate.  The  same 
work  contains  all  his  other  chief  papers— on  Collier's  Idealism ; 
on  the  Stndj  of  Mathematics,  rating  it  below  logic  as  a  men- 
tal discipline ;  a  series  of  articles  on  Edncation,  in  which 
the  abuses  of  the  English  system  are  unsparingly  exposed ; 
a  thorough  discussion  of  the  authorship  of  the  Epistolae  Ob- 
senromm  Yirommy  etc.  But  with  all  his  vast  learning,  dia- 
lectic skill,  and  critical  sagiacity,  he  has  left  us  only  fragments 
of  the  system  which  he  intended  to  rear.  Parts  of  the  edifice 
are  complete ;  the  whole  is  incomplete ;  and  the  architect  is  no 
more.  It  may  be,  that  on  his  principles,  the  task  was  super* 
human.  On  moral  philosophy,  we  find  only  a  few  scattered 
hints ;  sesthetics,  as  a  science,  he  never  seems  to  have  studied ; 
of  metaphysics,  as  distinct  from  psychology,  he  does  not  ^ye 
any  clear  conception ;  to  the  philosophy  of  history,  there  is 
scarcely  an  allusion  in  all  his  works ;  on  the  relation  between 
philosophy  and  faith,  a  topic  to  which  all  his  speculations 
seemed  inevitably  to  lead  hipi,  there  are  only  the  most  general 
and  indefinite  statements.  Where  he  speaks  of  theological 
points  with  confidence,  it  is  usually  apparent,  that  he  had 
not  made  them  matters  of  thorough  study.  Nothing  can  be 
more  incorrect,  e.  g.,  than  his  strong  statements  about  the  As- 
surance of  Faith,  as  being  the  essence  of  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine ;  *  and  on  the  relation  of  freedom  and  decrees,  he  does 
not  get  beyond  the  commonplaces  of  popular  instruction. 
And,  in  fact,  on  the  general  principles  of  Hamilton's  system, 
as  we  may  see  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  construct  a  science^  either  of  ethics,  or  of  theolo- 
gy ;  for  absolute  right  and  absolute  being  are  to  him  simply 
inconceivable ;  and  all  that  cau'remain  in  either  department 
is  a  body  of  practical  and  regulative  truths,  but  not  a  science, 

*  See  the  BrUUh  and  Ihreign  JBvangeUcai  HevieWf  October,  1856,  for  a  thoroTigli 
refutation  of  Sir  Wflliam^s  misoonceptions  and  misBtatements  on  this  point  He 
even  went  so  iar  as  to  saj,  that  the  doctrine  of  assurance  being  abandoned,  there 
renamed  0DI7  a  verbal  dispate  about  justification  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants. 
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based  on  an  idea.  With  all  of  Hamillipn'fl  immense  learning, 
too,  there  are  parts  of  the  history  of  philosophy  itself^  with 
which  he  does  not  show  any  thorough  acquaintance.  He  stu- 
died Aristotle  minutely;  but  Plato  he  seldom  cites,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  he  felt  no  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  his 
system.  For  the  same  reason,  it  may  be,  Ooleridge  is  almost 
studiously  ignored,  though  Coleridge  was  exerting  in  Eng- 
land an  influence  almost  as  great  as  that  of  Hamilton  in  Scot- 
land ;  they  represented  respectively  the  two  poles  of  speculative 
thought  Even  Gomte  and  the  positivists  are  hardly  ever 
named  by  the  Scotch  logician.  In  Oerman  philosophy,  he 
had  studied  Eant,  and  received  from  him  an  ineffaceable  im- 
pression ;  but  the  other  great  Oerman  philosophers,  he  most  cer- 
tainly had  not  studied.  His  statement  of  Schelling's  system  is 
exaggerated  and  incomplete,  even  in  relation  to  Schelling's 
youthful  speculations;  and  that  Schelling  had  a  different 
system  in  his  maturer  years,  seems  to  have  escaped  Hamil- 
ton's notice.  His  references  to  Hegel's  scheme  are  also  very 
vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  not  such  as  to  indicate  any 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  whole  system.  ^    The  works 

*  In  his  IHscusnonSf  p.  31,  Note,  Hamilton  saTfi  that  Hegefs  whole  phOosophj 
is  fouDded  "on  a  yiolation  of  logic,"  for  '*  inpositing  pore  or  absolute  existence  on 
a  mental  datum,  immediate,  intuitiTe  and  above  proof  (though  in  truth  this  be  pal- 
pably a  mere  relation,  gained  bj  a  proowB  of  abstraction),  he  not  only  mistakes  the 
&ct,  but  violates  the  logical  law,  which  prohibits  us  to  assume  the  principle  which 
it  behoves  us  to  prove.*'  JLre  we,  then,  got  to  prove  logically  the  veiy  .first  pria* 
ciple  in  philosophy — ^the  fundamental  point?  If  so,  how  can  we  ever  start? 
What  can  we  start  from  ?  Further,  how  is  the  principle  of  **  pure,  absolute  exist- 
ence, a  mere  relation'^  ?  Is  it  not,  in  its  very  nature,  above  all  relations?  And,  be- 
sides, how  is  this  to  be  reooacOed  with  what  Hamilton  himself  says  about  "  Exist- 
ence*' in  hia  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  p.  648 :  "  Philosoph^s  who  allow  a  native 
principle  to  the  mind  at  all,  allow  that  Existence  is  such  a-jRinciple.  I  shall  there- 
fore iake  for  granted  Existence  as  the  highest  category  or  condition  of  thought.  .  .  . 
No  thought  is  possil!^  except  under  this  category.  .  .  .  All  thought  implies  the 
thought  of  Existence.  •  .  .  Let  Existence  than  be  laid  down  as  a  necessary  form  of 
thought.**  He  here  explicitly  "  assumes**  the  very  things  which,  as  found  in  Hegel, 
he  declares  to  be  "  a  vic^ation  of  logic**  His  statements  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  German  philosopher  on  this  very  point  But^  of  course,  it  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world,  whether  such  a  principle  be  assumed  by  a  Scotchman  or  a 
German.  It  is  "neoessary**  to  the  former,  bat  "  a  violation  of  logic*'  in  the  latter 
It  is  common  sense  m  the  one,  and  the  pride  of  reason  in  the  other. 
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of  those  Germans  who  have  most  vigorously  opposed  the  pan- 
theistic speculations,  he  seldom  cites ;  in  fact,  he  uniformly 
speaks  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute,  as  if  no 
German,  or  any  body  else,  could  attach  any  other  than  a  pan- 
theistic sense  to  these  cardinal  terins ;  they  mean  with  him 
either  pantheism  or  nothing.  But  yet,  his  learning  in  other 
directions,  and,  on  special  subjects,  was  beyond  any  of  his  Eng- 
lish contemporaries,  and,  in  some  departments,  it  probably  ex- 
hausted all  the  main  sources.  And  his  critical  power,  his 
logical  subtlety,  his  skill  in  definition,  his  comparison  and 
classification  of  differing  theories,  are  always  admirable,  and 
have  been  seldom,  if  ever,  surpassed. 

In  these  general  aspects,  and  in  these  high  intellectual  qual- 
ities, the  reputation  of  Hamilton  is  ensured.  He  has  taken 
his  place  in  the  illustrious  line  of  those  great  men,  who  have 
given  their  days  and  nights  to  the  search  after  wisdom.  He 
is  identified  with  the  progress  of  logical  and  metaphysical 
science.  His  personal  position  and  reputation  among  the 
•lovers  of  wisdom  is  elevated  and  unquestionable.  But  the 
chief  interest  that  attaches  to  him,  or  to  any  great  thinker,  is 
not  personal  or  local.  It  is  in  respect  to  his  position  upon  the 
fundamental  problems  of  human  speculation ;  it  is  upon  the 
inquiry,  what  has  he  done  for  the  solution  of  the  highest  ques- 
tions about  human  knowledge  and  destiny.  Where  is  he  to 
be  here  ranged  ?  Has  he  told  us  any  thing  new,  and  any  thing 
better  than  his  predecessors,  upon  the  relation  of  thought  to 
being,  upon  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  faith  ?  Have  funda- 
mental truths  been  made  more  clear,  have  the  final  questions 
been  more  sharply  put  and  better  answered,  in  his  system  than 
in  those  which  have  preceded  him  ? 

And  here,  too,  in  relation  to  some  parts  of  the  system  of  phi- 
losophy, his  merits  are  of  the  highest  order.  In  the  science  of 
logic  he  was  unrivalled.  He  purified  it  of  much  adventitious 
matter,  and  viewed  it  exclusively  as  the  science  of  the  laws  of 
thought  as  thought,  that  is,  as  a  purely  formal  science.  He 
also,  under  this  aspect,  made  additions  to  it,  which,  we  think, 
are  theoretically  correct,  even  though  practically  they  may  not 
be  found  of  great  utility ;  particularly  in  respect  to  the  thorough 
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quantification  of  the  predicate  in  both  affirmative  and  negative 
propositions.*  And  thongh  behind  his  whole  conception  of 
logic,  as  a  formal  science,  there  still  lies  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
relation  of  logical  laws  to  real  truth  and  being  (which  he  no 
where  formally  discusses) ;  and  though,  as  we  shall  see,  he 
applies  these  mere  logical  laws  to  the  solution  of  metaphysical 
questions  in  a  way  hardly  consistent  with  his  own  principles ;  yet 
still  the  science,  of  which  Kantf  declared,  that  since  Aristotle 
it  had  not  gone  backward  and  could  not  go  forward,  has  been 
enlarged  and  purified  by  the  sharp  researches  and  discrimina- 
tion of  the  Scotch  logician.  On  the  question  of  Perception, 
too,  in  reference  to  skepticism  and  idealism,  and  in  its  relations 
to  the  qualities  of  external  bodies,  he  has  made  additions  to 
philosophy — stating  all  the  theories  more  explicitly  and  com- 
prehensively than  had  before  been  done.  And,  whatever 
doubts  may  rest  upon  the  details  of  his  own  theory,:}:  his  vindi- 
cation of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  and 
his  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  consciousness  to  meet  this 
fact,  and  his  exposure  of  the  difi'erent  schemes  of  hypothetical 
and  representative  perception,  are  learned,  thorough  and  valu- 
able additions  to  philosophical  science.  Had  he  but  applied 
the  same  general  theory  of  knowledge  to  the  "  intelligible"  or 
supersensible  world,  that  he  did  to  the  material  and  sensible, 
he  would  have  been  kept  from  some  of  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culties and  objections  to  which  his  metaphysical  system  is  now 
exposed. 

It  is  of  this,  his  metaphysical  system,  that  we  propose  more 
particularly  to  speak.  The  relation  of  thought  to  being  is  the 
ultimate  problem  of  metaphysical  speculation.  What  are  the 
ultimate  and  necessary  truths  of  human  reason  ?  and,  is  there 
a  reality  corresponding  to  them  ?  These  are  the  two  chief 
questions  of  metaphysics,  as  distinguished  from  psychology, 
which  investigates  the  mind  and  its  powers ;  and  from  all  empi- 
rical science,  which  studies  and  classifies  external  phenomena. 

*  See  his  conclusive  reply  to  objections  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Lectures  on 
Logic,  pp.  539-546. 
f  KrUik  der  reinen  Vemunftj  Vorrede,  p.  viiL 
X  Ck>mpare  an  able  article  in  the  Princeton  Heview,  April,  1860. 
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And  the  vital  point  with  any  system  of  philosophy  is  upon 
these  fandamental  inquiries. 

Hamilton,  now,  on  these  points  professed  to  stand,  generally,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Scotch  philosophy — ^admitting  certain  ultimate 
principles  of  belief,  and  contending  for  the  veracity  of  imme- 
diate consciousness  in  its  affirmation  of  their  objective,  as  well 
as  subjective,  validity.  He  illustrated  these  positions  with  pro- 
found learning ;  defined  the  doctrine  of  common  sense ;  showed 
that  it  was  legitimate,  and  how  it  was  to  be  applied ;  and  set 
forth  the  criteria  by  which  its  principles  are  to  be  tested.  (See 
the  Dissertations  appended  to  Reid's  Works.)  So  far,  so  good. 
Bnt  was  this  the  whole  of  his  system  ?  Did  he  simply  repeat  and 
pnrify  Heid  and  Stewart  ?  Did  he  even  accept  these  principles 
as  they  did !  Their  ultimate  philosophy  was  in  them.  .  AVas 
Hamilton's  likewise  ?  Many  seem  to  think  so ;  although  some- 
what startled  occasionally  by  what  he  says  about  "  the  imbecil- 
ity  of  the  mind"  as  a  source  of  many  of  its  ultimate  traths; 
about  the  Infinite  as  a  purely  negative  notion ;  about  Time 
and  Space  as  subjective  conditions  of  thought;  and  especially 
about  causality  (a  pet  test  of  the  Scotch  ultimate  in  philoso- 
phy) and  substance,  as  expressing  the  powerlessness  of  the  mind 
to  think  rather  than  any  positive  thoughts.  But  the  fact  is,, 
that,  underlying  all  of  Hamilton's  statements  as  to  the  prii> 
ciples  of  common  sense,  there  is  a  theory  of  knowledge,  en- 
tirely diflferent  from  any  previously  recognized  in  the  Scotch 
school,  and  derived  chiefly  from  the  system  of  Kant,  of 
which  he  was  a  thorough  student.  This  theory  came  out  in 
connection  with  Hamilton's  criticisms  of  the  philosophy  of 
Cousin  and  the  Germans.  In  order  to  refute  the  pretension* 
of  the  transcendental  philosophers  he  took  positions,  which, 
we  believe,  really  undermine  the  main  principles  of  the  Scotch 
systems,  as  rational  and  ultimate.  In  attempting  to  rebut  the 
philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,  he  left  the  philosophy  of  the 
Conditioned  without  any  basis  in  man's  rational  nature. 

Instead  of  the  philosophy  of  common  sense,  which  bids  us 
rest  with  an  unquestioning  assurance  upon  the  fundamental 
laws  of  belief,  he  has  given  us  a  system  which  reduces  all 
thought  to  contradictory  propositions,  both  of  which  are  ut- 
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terly  inconceivable,  yet  one  of  which,  he  says,  we  must  ac- 
cept ;  which  resolves  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  into  mere 
negations ;  which  declares  that  philosophy  "  is  at  best  the  re- 
flection of  a  reality  we  cannot  know,"  and  that  "  the  last  and 
highest  consecration  of  all  true  religion  must  be  an  altar — To 
the  unknown  and  unknowahU  God?^  With  the  philosophy  of 
the  absolute,  in  his  interpretation  of  it,  he  declares  that  he  so 
far  agrees,  as  "  to  make  the  knowledge  of  nothing  the  princi- 
ple and  result  of  all  true  philosophy : 

**  Scire  ^iAi^studium  quo  nos  laetamur  utrique." 

He  makijs  philosophy  to  be  ultimately  a  "  philosophical  nesci- 
ence," and  exalts  the  "  imbecility"  and  '*  impotence"  of  the 
mind  into  a  "  great  principle,"  by  which  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant phenomena  are  to  be  explained,  and  which,  he  says,  has 
been  "  strangely  overlooked."  This  is  the  grand  discovery  of 
his  system  ;  herein  he  is  original.  And  yet,  he  was  not  him- 
self a  nihilist ;  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  firm  believer  in  an 
infinite  and  absolute  God,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
incidental  allusions,  in  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
system.  He  even  insisted  upon  the  impotence  of  thought,  that 
he  might  exalt  the  necessity  of  faith — and  faith,  too,  not  merely 
in  a  religious,  but  in  a  psychological,  point  of  view.  In  the 
hopeless  contradictions  into  which  reason  is  plunged  by  an  in- 
exorable logic,  he  also  descried  a  logical  necessity  for  deciding 
in  favor  of  one  of  the  alternatives ;  and  this  decision  he  appa- 
rently construes  as  an  act  of  belief,  sure  indeed,  but  inscruta- 
ble. And  thus  he  endeavored  to  save  his  system  from  the 
sceptical  consequences  which  a  mere  rationalist  would  have 
deduced  from  it.  If  he  taught  that  philosophy  ended  in  ig- 
norance, it  was  in  order  to  enforce  the  lesson,  that  blind  belief 
is  the  beginning,  if  not  the  end,  of  hiiman  wisdom.  It  is  a 
delicate  and  difficult  matter  to  annul  reason  as  to  the  objects 
of  faith  without  undermining  faith.  And  the  main  ques- 
tion respecting  Hamilton's  system  is,  whether  the  method  and 
arguments  by  which  he  reduced  reason  to  utter  contradiction 
do  not  also  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  rational  faith?  In  un- 
dermining the  rationalists,  has  he  not  also  undermined  the  be- 
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liever  ?  Over  the  grave  of  reason  can  he  erect  any  other  than 
a  sepulchral  monument  to  faith !  If  the  infinite  and  absolute 
are  annihilated,  reduced  to  nothing,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  has 
not  the  eye  of  faith  also  lost  tlie  very  objects  of  its  vision  ? 
This  is  the  point  to  which  our  discussion  leads  ;  but  to  come 
to  it  in  an  intelligible  way  we  must  first  expound  the  HamiL 
tonian  theory  of  knowledge. 

And  perhaps  we  cannot  better  introduce  this  matter  than  by 
a  statement  of  Hamilton's  relation  to  Kant's  theory  of  know- 
ledge. The  object  of  Kant's  Criticism  of  the  Pure  Eeason  was 
twofold ;  on  the  one  hand,  as  against  the  sceptics  (Hume  and 
others),  to  show  that  there  are  in  the  human  mind  dprioi^  (or 
transcendental)  elements  of  knowledge,  and  that  these  are 
found  in  the  sphere  of  sense,  and  in  the  laws  of  the  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  ideas  of  reason.  The  mind,  by  an  inter- 
nal necessity,  is  compelled  to  recognize  these.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  against  the  dogmatist,  Kant's  position  was,  that  even 
this  transcendental  (that  is,  ci^eor^)  knowledge  does  not  at- 
tain with  entire  certainty  to  the  nature  of  things,  to  things  as 
they  are  in  themselves.  We  can,  by  reason,  neither  demon- 
strate, nor  yet  disprove,  the  real  being  of  objects  correspond- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  reason.  That  is,  the  ideas  are  necessary, 
but  the  objects  are  still  to  be  sought  for.  The  proof  of  their 
existence  is  to  be  on  other  grounds.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  if 
this  proof  can  be  found  in  any  other  way,  there  is  nothing  in 
reason  to  contradict  it,  or  incompatible  with  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, since  reason  has  these  ideas  as  its  vital  and  necessary  sub- 
stance, if  we  can  in  any  other  way  make  out  the  proof  that 
there  are  objects  corresponding  to  these  ideas,  reason  itself  will 
welcome  them,  for  these  objects  are  the  counterparts  of  its  own 
ideas.  These  ideas,  now,  are  those  of  the  Infinite,  of  the  Ab- 
solute, of  God,  of  the  Soul  and  its  immortality,  of  the  "World  as 
a  real  existence,  etc.  In  his  Criticism  of  the  Practical  Reason, 
Kant  then  gives  the  proof,  on  moral  grounds,  of  the  real  being 
of  God,  the  world,  etc.  This  is  the  positive  part  of  his  sys- 
tem, by  which  he  sought  to  fill  up  the  void  which  pure  reason 
left  in  the  universe.  But  Kant's  theory,  notwithstanding  these 
qualifications,  has  been  generally  esteemed,  in  England  and 
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Scotland,*  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  even  to  lead  to  scepticism ; 
and  this,  because  it  denied  to  reason  a  valid  authority  in  the 
premisses,  threw  the  burden  of  proof  upon  our  moral  nature 
alone,  and  thus  left  an  apparent  schism  in  the  soul.  His  sys- 
tem seems  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  three  grand  ideas  of 
God,  the  soul,  and  the  world,  and  to  annul  the  possibility,  so 
far  as  reason  is  concerned,  of  the  three  corresponding  sciences, 
Theology,  Cosmology,  and  Eational  Psychology.  And  in  this 
sense,  too,  it  was  further  developed  in  the  subsequent  German 
speculations. 

How  now  does  Hamilton  stand  related  to  this  theory  ?  He 
simply  adopts  all  that  Kant  asserts  about  the  limits  of  reason,  but 
finds  fault  with  him  for  not  going  far  enough.  He  regards  "as 
conclusive,"  Kant's  analysis  of  Time  and  Space  into  conditions 
of  thought. f  But  he  says,  that  in  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween Reason  and  Understanding,  he  is  grievously  at  fault. 

*  Also  in  France.  Thus  Cousin  in  bis  Philosophie  de  Kant  (p.  318) :  '*  Nous 
avons  fait  voir  que  la  Critique  de  la  rai^n  pure,  maltemp6r6e  par  ceUe  de  la  raison 
pratique,  n'est  qu*un  scepticisme  inoons^quent"  De  Bemusat,  in  his  Essais  de  Phi- 
losophie (p.  419  sq.),  gives  a  correct  general  view  of  the  position  of  Kant :  "  Son 
soepticisme  est  d'un  genre  particulier.  Kant  nous  defend  ^galement  de  douter,  et 
d'affirmer,  de  douter  pour  notre  propre  compte,  et  d^affirmer  pour  le  compte  de  na- 
ture. .  .  .  Kant  ne  dit  pas  que  les  croyances  objectiyes  soient  necesssdrement 
des  erreurs ;  ce  sont  plutdt  des  croyanoes  sans  titres,  des  inductions  gratuites,  que 
de  mensongdres  apparenoes.  Bien  plus,  illusions  ou  v^rit^s,  elles  sont  in^yitables, 
naturelles,  indispensables ;  le  sens  commun  en  vit  .  .  .  Le  scepticisme  de 
Kant  est  plein  de  foi,"  etc.    Comp.  Zeitschrift  f.  Philos.  1860,  p.  242. 

f  Discussions^  p.  23  et  seq.  The  editors  of  Hamilton's  Metaphysics,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, p.  64  Y,  have  given  "Fragments  from  Early  Papers.  Probably  before  1836," 
in  which  Hamilton  sa3rs  that  his  "  doctrine  holds  .  .  .  that  Space  and  Time,  as 
given,  are  real  forms  of  thought  and  conditions  of  things  ;**  and  that  Kanf  s  doctriue 
reduced  them  to  "  mere  spectral  forms,  which  have  no  real  archetype  in  the  noume- 
nal  or  real  universe."  But  Kant  certwnly  held  them  to  be  "  real  forms  of  thought," 
and  the  Discussions  say,  that  his  analysis  of  them  into  "  conditions  of  thought" 
jB  "  conclusive."  If  Hamilton,  now,  held,  as  this  Appendix  declares,  that  they  are 
also  *' conditions  of  things,"  how  could  he  regard  Kant's  analysis  as  "conclusive  "? 
Either  this  Fragment  must  be  of  an  earlier  date  (before  1829,  when  the  article  on 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned  was  published),  or  Hamilton  is  quite  inconsist- 
ent in  his  statements.  Besides,  Kant  did  not  assert,  the  very  spirit  of  his  philoso- 
phy as  critical^  prevented  him  from  asserting,  "  that  space  and  time  have  no  real 
archetypes  "  in  the  external  world.  Some  of  his  critics  (as  Fries  and  Apelt),  inter- 
pret him  as  allowing  their  external  reality. 
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"  Why  distinguish  Reason  from  the  Understanding,  simply  on 
the  ground  that  the  former  is  conversant  about,  or  rather  tends 
toward,  the  unconditioned ;  when  it  is  suflSciently  apparent 
that  the  unconditioned  is  conceived  only  as  the  negative  of  the 
conditioned,  and  also  that  the  conception  of  contradictories  is 
one."  Further,  Kant  "  ought  to  have  shown  that  the  uncon- 
ditioned can  have  no  objective  application,  because  it  had  in 
fact  no  subjective  affirmation^ — ^that  it  aflForded  no  real  know- 
ledge, because  it  contained  nothing  even  conceivable — and  that 
it  is  self-contradictory,  because  it  is  not  a  notion  either  simple 
or  positive,  but  a  fasciculxcs  of  negations^^  etc.  In  another 
Fragment  (p.  647  of  the  Metaphysics\  Hamilton  speaks  thus : 
Kant "  endeavored  to  evince  that  pure  Reason,  that  Intelli- 
gence, is  naturally,  is  necessarily,  repugnant  with  itself,  and 
that  speculation  ends  in  a  series  of  insoluble  antilogies.  In  its 
highest  potence,  in  its  very  essence,  thought  is  thus  infected 
with  contradictions ;  and  the  worst  and  most  pervading  scepti- 
cism is  the  melancholy  result.  If  I  have  done  any  thing  meri- 
torious in  philosophy,  it  is  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  these  contradictions,  in  showing  that  they  arise  only 
when  intelligence  transcends  the  limits  to  which  its  legitimate 
exercise  is  restricted  ;  and  that  within  these  bounds  (the  Con- 
ditioned), natural  thought  is  neither  fallible  nor  mendacious." 
These  extracts  mtike  it  apparent,  that,  as  far  as  our  intelli- 
gent nature  is  concerned,  the  philosophy  of  Hamilton  is  a  more 
thorough-going  scepticism  than  that  of  Kant.  He  would  abo- 
lish the  distinction  between  the  Reason  and  the  Understanding, 
simply  because  his  theory  leaves  nothing  for  Reason  to  do,  ex- 
cept to  gaze  upon  a  blank,  to  meditate  upon  a  negation.  The 
German  left  the  unconditioned,  real  in  the  eye  of  reason ;  the 
Scotchman,  abolishing  the  object,  finds  no  need  of  the  organ. 
With  the  latter,  the  unconditioned  has  not  even  "  a  subjective 
affirmation."  What  reason,  then,  can  he  give  for  charging 
Kant  with  scepticism,  which  does  not  rebound  with  fatal  accu- 
racy upon  himself?  Does  not  he  also  hold,  "  that  thought  in 
its  highest  potence  is  infected  with  contradictions" — and  con- 
tradictions, too,  that  involve  the  absolute  negation  of  the  un- 
conditioned ?    If  these  contradictions  led  Kant  to  ''  the  worst 
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and  most  pervading  scepticism,"  how  can  they  do  otherwise 
with  Hamilton  ?  His  plea  here  is  curious.  He  avoids  the  scepti- 
cism by  saying,  that  these  contradictions  only  show  that  "  intel- 
ligence has  transcended  its  legitimate  exercise."  Of  course, 
there  cannot  be  any  scepticism  about  the  unconditioned,  if  we 
have  no  idea  of  it ;  this  is  nihilism  and  not  Scepticism.  No 
contradiction  remains,  when  one  of  the  terms  is  abolished. 
The  procedure,  though  violent,  is  conclusive.  But,  as  between 
Kant  and  Hamilton,  the  matter  stands  simply  thus:  £ant, 
aflSrming  the  subjective  necessity  of  the  unconditioned,  leaves 
room  for  proof,  on  any  other  grounds  than  that  of  Pure  Kea- 
son,  of  a  reality  corresponding  to  the  idea  ;*  but  Hamilton, 
resolving  the  unconditioned  into  an  "  inconceivability,"  a 
"  negation,"  leaves  no  such  room ;  if  you  attempt  the  proof 
you  have  not  got  any  thing  positive  to  prove.  You  want  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God  as  unconditioned.  Kant  says  you 
may,  because  the  unconditioned  is  a  reality  in  thought ;  Ham- 
ilton must  say,  the  attempt  is  futile,  because  you  are  to  prove 
something  utterly  inconceivable,  a  non-entity  to  thought.  "We 
do  not  agree  with  Kant's  view  of  the  unconditioned,  as  having 
merely  a  subjective  rational  necessity ;  we  do  not  see  why 
Pure  Eeason  may  not  give  us  the  objective,  as  much  as  the 
Practical  Eeason ;  why  the  former  is  any  more  subjective  than 
the  latter.  But  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  Kant's  position  is  every 
way  preferable  to  Hamilton's.  The  latter  is  here  not  only  not 
Scotch,  but  more  Kantian  than  Kant  himself,  on  the  very  point 
most  open  to  objection  in  the  German  system.  Kant,  allow- 
ing that  Pure  Eeason  asserts  the  subjective  validity  and  ne- 
cessity of  our  highest  rational  ideas,  left  room  for  practical 
reason  to  aflSrm  their  objective  validity,  and  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  subjective  and  objective.     Hamilton,  denying  the 

*  Thus  Kant  in  his  Prolegomena  zur  Metaphysik,  iii.  §  60,  says :  "  These  tran- 
scendental ideas,  even  if  they  do  not  directly  contribute  to  a  positive  knowledge, 
(of  what  is  objective),  are  still  of  service  in  annulling  the  insolent  assertions  of  ma- 
terialism, naturalism  and  fatalism,  which  contract  the  field  of  reason — ^and  thus 
they  gain  a  foothold  for  our  moral  ideas,  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  speculation." 
Now  this  advantage,  restricted  though  it  be,  is  just  what  is  forfeited  on  the  basis 
of  Hamilton's  theory. 
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subjective  authority,  and  even  reality,  of  these  ideas,  making 
reason  to  deny  them,  leaves  no  chance  for  our  moral  nature  to 
affirm  them,  withotit  setting  itself  in  opposition  to  our  rational 
nature.  All  that  Hamilton  can  affirm,  at  the  utmost,  is,  that 
we  believe  in  "  the  incognizable  and  the  inconceivable ;"  while 
Kant  cQuld  say,  we  believe  in  the  objective  reality  of  that 
which  reason  also  stamps  as  necessary  and  true  to  itself. 

But  the  views  of  Hamilton,  as  a  consistent  and  logical 
thinker,  run  back  into  his  general  theory  about  the  powers  of 
the  mind  and  the  nature  of  knowledge.  His  metaphysical  sys- 
tem rests  upon  his  psychology  and  his  logic ;  and,  in  fact,  his 
logic  determines  his  metaphysics. 

The  first  point  in  his  psychology,  significant  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  system,  is  his  denial  of  any  real  distinction  between 
the  Reason  and  the  Understanding ;  not  merely  a  denial  of  the 
propriety  of  applying  these  terms  to  different  functions,  or  re- 
lations, of  the  intelligence  (for  the  word  is  here  of  small  ac- 
count), but  his  denial  that  there  is  any  such  specific  difference 
in  the  mode  of  our  intelligent  or  intellectual  activity,  as  may 
be  denoted  by  these  words.  Accordingly,  he  calls  upon  his 
class  at  one  time  to  remark,  that  he  avoids  the  use  of  the  term 
"idea;"  his  words  for  the  highest  acts  or  objects  of  thought 
are  "  concept"  or  "  notion."  His  reason,  now,  for  abolishing 
this  distinction  is  hinted  at  in  the  passage  above  cited  from  his 
Discussions ;  he  will  not  allow  reason  to  be  a  distinguishable 
capacity,  because  its  alleged  objects  (the  Infinite  and  Abso- 
lute, etc.),  are  merely  negations  of  thought ;  and  we  do  not,  of 
course,  require  a  special  power  to  know  a  negation — "the 
knowledge  of  contradictories  is  one." 

But  does  he  not,  it  may  be  asked,  allow  the  existence  of  a 
capacity  to  apprehend  necessary  truths,  and  call  by  the  name 
of  Common  Sense,  or  the  Regulative  Faculty,  what  others  call 
the  Reason  ?  And  does  he  not  expressly  identify  the  two  ?  (See 
Metaphysics^  p.  277,  285,  681.)  And  does  he  not  also  call  this, 
the  locus  principiorum  f  He  does  this :  but,  under  what  re- 
striction and  condition  ?  Simply,  under  the  restriction,  that 
the  highest  capacity  of  the  intelligence,  shall  be  **  cabin'd  and 
confined"  to  the  conditioned :  and  that  all  the  unconditioned 
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shall  be  thrown  ont  as  a  negative  quantity.  If  Eant  had  only 
done  this,  he  says,  he  would  have  attained  to  the  true  philoso- 
phy, and  modified  all  his  categories  {Discussions^  p.  25 ;  JHeta- 
physics,  p.  681,)  and  "  given  a  totally  new  aspect  to  his  Ori- 
tique^^ :  which  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Does  he  not  also,  it  is  inquired,  recognize  the  existence  of 
universal  and  necessary  truths,  and  even  'anxiously"  insist 
upon  them  ?  There  is  no  room  for  doub  there,  either.  But  he 
introduces  a  "  new"  kind  of  necessity,  which  "  all  preceding 
philosophers"  have  overlooked,  viz.  "  a  negative  necessity,"  a 
necessity  springing,  not  from  the  mind's  power,  but  from  its 
powerlessness ;  and  under  this  negative  necessity,  which  simply 
means,  that  the  mind  cannot  think  them,  he  puts  the  substantial 
elements  of  reason.  Thus  in  his  Metaphysics^  p.526,  when  dis- 
cussing the  principle  on  which  our  ultimate  cognitions  are  de- 
pendent, he  grants  that  "  the  quality  of  necessity"  is  what  dis- 
criminates a  '*  native  from  an  adventitious  notion."  But  "  it  is 
evident,  that  the  quality  of  necessity  in  a  cognition  may  de- 
pend on  two  different  and  opposite  principles,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  either  be  the  result  of  a  power,  or  of  a  powerlessness,  of 
the  thinking  principle."  Mathematical  truths,  the  "  notions" 
of  existence,  space  and  time,  and  the  logical  rules,  are  positive. 
"  But  besides  these  there  are  other  necessary  forms  of  thought, 
which  by  all  philosophers  have  been  regarded  as  standing  on 
precisely  the  same  footing,  which  to  me  seem  to  be  of  a  totally 
different  kind.  In  place  of  being  the  result  of  a  power,  the 
necessity  which  belongs  to  them  is  merely  a  consequence  of 
the  impotence  of  our  faculties."  And  then  he  goes  on  and 
applies  this  to  space  and  time,  as  infinite  or  absolute,  and  to 
causality ;  and  says  it  likewise  applies  to  the  idea,  or,  as  he 
would  say,  "  notion"  of  substance.  All  these,  and  kindred 
truths,  belong  to  common  sense,  simply  under  the  category 
of  imbecility  and  inconceivability.  Is  this  good,  sound,  old- 
fashioned  Scotch  philosophy  ?  And  he  is  here  almost  right  in 
intimating,  that  "  all  philosophers"  have  had  an  entirely  differ- 
ent view.  Most,  even  of  the  empirical  philosophers,  have 
been  content  with  trying  to  prove  that  we  have  no  faculty 
by  which  we  can  know  the  highest  spiritual  truths;    but 
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here  is  a  more  dexterous  method ;  if  all  the  appropriate  ob- 
jects of  the  faculty  are  annihilated  in  the  view  of  reason,  all 
that  remains  for  any  supposed  faculty  to  do  is  to  gaze  upon  an 
empty  void — certainly  a  very  unprofitable  performance,  even 
for  a  philosopher.  The  very  grandeur  of  the  human  mind,  by 
the  consent  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and  theologians  of  all  times, 
has  been  made  to  consist  in  its  power  of  knowing  the  real 
being  of  an  Infinite  and  Absolute  First  Cause.  Its  weakness 
has  been  put  in  the  capacity  of  fathoming  what  it  yet  knows  as 
the  most  real  and  positive  of  beings.  But  Hamilton  trans- 
forms its  power  into  a  powerlessness,  its  grandeur  into  an  im- 
becility. 

And  there  is  here  a  great  underlying  question,  with  which 
he  never  grapples,  though  it  is  cardinal  in  psychology.  Is  it  not 
of  the  very  nature  of  Eeason  to  have  an  immediate  knowledge 
or  vision  of  spiritual  truth  and  being,  even  as  perception  gazes 
upon  and  knows  directly  the  phenomena  of  sense?  Is  not  the 
knowledge  of  spiritual  things  as  immediate  and  as  real  (to  say 
the  least)  as  the  knowledge  of  material  things?  If  in  percep- 
tion, as  Hamilton  so  cogently  shows,  we  are  immediately  cog- 
nizant (even  conscious  of)  an  external  reality ;  are  we  not  also 
cognizant,  in  as  direct  a  way,  of  what  is  above  the  limitations 
of  time  and  sense  ?  He  has  proved,  that  no  fictions  of  ideas 
intervene  between  perception  and  its  objects.  The  same  theory 
of  knowledge,  applied  in  the  spiritual  domain,  would  lead  to 
a  like  inference  as  to  the  truths  and  facts,  which  he  so  violently 
banishes  into  the  sphere  of  negations — as  if  they  were  the 
products  of  a  logical  art,  born  of  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion. On  any  consistent  theory  of  knowledge,  the  ideas  of 
reason  are  no  more  subjective  than  the  perceptions  of  sense. 
All  knowledge  implies  an  object  as  well  as  a  subject  Human 
reason  is  not  the  seat,  so  much  as  it  is  the  organ,  of  principles ; 
JQst  as  sense  is  not  the  seat  of  phantasms,  but  the  organ 
by  which  we  know  phenomena.  By  a  higher  right  than  can 
be  claimed  in  the  philosopliy  of  perception  for  a  real  knowledge 
of  its  objects,  we  may  also  claim,  that  reason  beholds  its  objects 
with  an  unveiled  face.  The  phantasms  of  the  schools  have 
been  swept  away  from  the  theory  of  natural  vision ;  but  those 
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other  phantasms,  the  abstractions  of  sense  mistaken  for  the 
realities  of  reason,  still  remain  to  perplex  our  vision  and  our 
philosophy. 

The  bearing  and  relation  of  the  Hamiltonian  theory  will  be- 
come still  more  apparent,  when  we  consider  his  more  precise 
statements  about  thought  or  knowledge.  They  are  all  shaped 
by  the  same  bias ;  and  they  are  in  the  main  consistently  shaped. 
In  the  Appendix  to  his  Discussions  (p.  567,  sq.)  is  an  articulate 
statement  of  the  Coiiditiona  of  the  Thinkable  Systematised : 
Alphabet  of  Human  Thought^  containing  his  "matured"  views. 
All  thinking  is  here  distributed  first  of  all  into  Negative  and 
Positive.  Thinking  is  negative^  (i.  e.  "a  negation  of  thought") 
when  existence  is  not  mentally  affirmed=Nothing.  This  nega- 
tive thinking  is  of  two  kinds,  inasmuch  as  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  conditions  of  positive  thinking  is  violated.  These 
conditions  are  non-contradiction  and  relativity.  Violating  the 
condition  of  non-contradiction,  we  have  the  really  impossihile 
(nihil  purum).  Violating  the  condition  of  relativity,  we  have 
the  inconceivable  (nihil  cogitabile);  "what  may  exist,  but  what 
we  are  unable  to  conceive  existing.  This  impossible,  the 
schools  have  not  contemplated."  It  is  under  this  last,  that  the 
unconditioned,  the  absolute,  cause,  etc.,  come.  They  are  sim- 
ply inconceivable — impossible  to  thought.  What  now  is^^i- 
tive  thinking  or  thought?  His  general  statement  is,  "Think- 
ing is  Positive  (and  this  in  propriety  is  the  only  real  thought), 
when  existence  is  predicated  of  an  object."  It  can  be  brought 
to  bear  only  under  two  conditions  :  1.  Non-contradiction  /  2. 
Relativity,  As  to  the  first,  Non-contradiction — this  condition 
is  insuperable ;  it  is  a  law  of  thought  as  well  as  of  things. 
To  violate  it,  gives  the  impossible ;  to  satisfy  it  gives  only  tiie 
Not-impossible.  It  involves  three  laws :  the  logical  laws  of 
Identity^  ContradictioUy  and  Excluded  middle.  That  is,  there 
is  no  thought,  no  thinking,  excepting  as  conformed  to  the  laws 
of  logic;  the  logical  laws  are  the  metes  and  bounds  of  think- 
ing. The  other  condition  of  positive  thought  is  relativity — 
'*the  conditionally  relative,  and  not  the  absolutely  or  infinitely 
relative."  This  is  not  a  law  of  things^  but  of  thought;  "for  ' 
we  find  that  there  are  contradictory  opposites,  one  of  which, 
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by  the  rule  of  Excluded  Middle,  must  be  true,  but  neither  of 
which  can  by  us  be  positively  thought,  as  possible,"  Under 
this  come  (omitting  the  divisions)  the  necessary  and  primary 
relations  of  Self  and  Not-self,  Substance  and  Quality,  Time, 
Space,  and  Degree,  and  a  host  of  contingent  or  derivative  re- 
lations. 

Such  is  Hamilton's  general  theory  of  knowledge,  apart  from 
its  application  to  particular  points.  It  is  repeated  substan- 
tially in  the  same  form  in  different  parts  of  his  Works, — with 
additional  illustrations  in  his  Metaphysics^  p.  526,  seq.,^  679- 
681,  and  Logio^  Lectures  v  and  vi ;  it  is  also  at  the  basis  of  Man- 
sel's  Prolegomena  Logica^  and  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Limits 
of  Religions  Thought,  It  is  the  theory  of  knowledge,  on  the 
ground  of  which  all  thought  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  is 
demonstrated  to  be  impossible.  This  particular  application 
of  it  we  do  not  yet  consider,  but  would  now  only  inquire 
whether  this  be  a  correct  theory  of  all  thought  or  thinking. 

In  this  theory  it  is  supposed  that  all  possible  knowledge  is 
included.  And  what  the  theory  aniounts  to  is  this — that  all 
real  thought  is  either  logical  thinking,  or  the  thought  only  of 
relations.  If  the  logical  laws  are  violated,  we  have  the  really 
impossible  :  if  the  law  of  relativity  is  violated,  we  have  the 
impossible  to  thought  (nihil  cogitabile).  As  far,  now,  as  the 
logical  laws  are  concerned  (resting  on  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction, or  rather,  of  non-contradiction),  these  can  only  give  a 
necessity  of  thought,  but  cannot  give  a  knowledge  of  exist- 
ence. As  Hamilton  himself  says,  the  argument  from  Con- 
tradiction  is  "negative,  but  not  positive ;  it  may  refute,  but  it 
is  incompetent  to  establish.  It  may  show  what  is  not,  but 
never  of  itself,  what  is."  And  further :  *'  It  analyses  what  is 
given,  but  does  not  originate  information,  or  add  any  thing, 
through  itself,  to  our  stock  of  knowledge."  In  short,  it  may 
be  a  negative  test,  but  cannot  be  a  positive  source  of  know- 
ledge. If  I  want  to  find  out  whether  I  have  an  idea  of  any 
thing  as  existent,' or  as  real,  logic  cannot  tell  mo:  the  appeal 
must  be  to  what  is  before  or  behind  all  logic,  that  is,  to  imme- 
diate consciousness.  All  that  these  logical  laws  can  do,  is  to 
keep  me  from  applying  contradictory  predicates  to  any  exist- 
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ence.  But  the  materials  upon  which  logic  works  must  all  be 
taken  from  some  other  source  than  itself.  Knowledge  is  not 
derived  from  these  logical  laws;  ideas  are  not;  truths  are  not; 
intuitions  are  not,  etc.  This  is  so  evident,  as  soon  as  the  nature 
and  province  of  logic  are  correctly  grasped,  that  it  would 
hardly  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it,  had  not  Hamilton  (as 
may  appear  in  the  sequel)  himself  urged  these  logical  laws 
beyond  their  strict  and  proper  application. 

The  other  form  or  mode  of  positive  thought  is  that  of  rdor 
tiviti/y  or  the  knowledge  of  relations.  And  in  Hamilton's 
scheme,  as  he  himself  expounds  it,  this  mode  of  knowledge  is 
the  only  real  knowledge  of  existence  which  men  can  have. 
Here  is  the  grand  assumption  contained  in  this  Alphabet  of 
Human  Thought.  All  affirmation  of  existence  which  the  mind 
can  make,  all  that  it  can  conceive  to  exist,  is  in  relations,  is 
that  which  is  relative.  All  else,  all  but  relations,  it  is  in  the 
very  nature  of  thought  impossible  to  think — that  is,  to  affirm 
that  it  exists,  v  He  does  not  merely  say  that  the  mind  cannot 
grasp  or  comprehend  any  thing  but  relations ;  but  he  says, 
that  thought  cannot  affirm  the  existence  of  any  thing  but  re- 
lations. All  else  is  "impossible  to  thought."  This  assumption 
is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  whole  theory.  In  its  nature 
and  consequences  it  deserves  a  careful  consideration. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  Sir  W.  Hamilton  means  by 
the  proposition,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  only  relative.  Some- 
times he*  uses  it  as  equivalent  to  the  statement,  that  we  can 
know  only  what  is  related  to  us  (subjective) ;  sometimes  as 
meaning,  that  we  can  know  only  relations,  or  phenomena— in 
distinction  from  knowing  the  essence  or  substance  ;  sometimes, 
and  most  frequently,  he  means  by  it,  that  we  can  be  cognizant 
only  of  the  relative,  the  finite,  the  phenomenal,  in  distinction 
from,  or  in  opposition  to,  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  and  the  in- 
finite. In  his  summary  about  it  {Metaphysics^  p.  104)  he  says 
"that  knowledge  is  relative;  1®.  Because  existence  is  not 
cognizable,  absolutely  and  in  itself,  but  only  in  special  modes. 
2^^.  Because  these  modes  can  be  known  only  if  they  stand  in 
a  certain  relation  to  our  faculties.  3*^.  Because  the  modes, 
thus  relative  to  our  faculties,  are  presented  to,  and  known  by. 
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the  mind  only  under  modifications  determined  by  these  facul- 
ties themselves."  On  p.  102,  in  introducing  the  subject,  he 
says :  "  That  whatever  we  know  is  not  known  as  it  is,  iut  orify 
as  it  seems  to  us  to  he^  And  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  688,  689, 
he  has  a  further  statement  of  the  "  doctrine  of  Relation,"  writ- 
ten in  connection  with  a  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Stewart, 
in  which  he  states  (in  substance)  that  "  every  Belation  supposes 
at  least  two  things,  or,  as  they  are  called,  terms  thought  as  re- 
lative;" that  "a  relation  is  a  unifying  act, — a  synthesis;  but 
it  is  likewise  an  antithesis ;"  and  that  ^'  relatives  are  severally 
discriminated;  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  specially  what  is  re- 
ferred, the  other  what  is  referred  to" — the  relative  and  correla- 
tive ;  and  further,  "  that  relations  always  coexist  in  nature  and 
in  thought" — so  that  "  we  cannot  conceive,  we  cannot  knoWj  we 
cannot  define  the  one  relative^  withmity  pro  tanto,  conceiving^ 
knowing  J  defining  also  the  other  ;^^  and  this  he  says,  is  "  equiva- 
lent to  a  declaration  that  the  Absolute  (the  non-Relative)  is 
for  us  incogitable,  and  even  incognizable."  In  another  passage 
{Discussions^  p.  574)  he  makes  the  knowledge  of  the  relative 
to  be  a  synonym  for  a  knowledge  of  "  the  conditioned,  the 
phenomenal,  the  finite."  Taking  these  various  statements 
together,  what  is  the  purport  of  the  doctrine  that  we  know 
only  the  Relative  ? 

So  far 'as  it  asserts,  in  general  terms,  that  we  can  know  only 
what  is  related  to  us  and  our  faculties,  it  is  doubtless  true,  and 
almost  a  truism.  All  knowledge  implies  and  involves  a  rela- 
tion between  the  subject  knowing  and  the  object  known. 
The  act  of  knowing  can  be  construed  only  under  this  relation. 
But  this  manifestly  decides  nothing  as  to  the  character  of  the 
objects  known ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  propositions, 
that  we  c^n  know  only  relations  and  not  substances,  or,  that 
we  can  know  only  the  relative  and  not  the  absolute.  It  only 
says,  that  we  cannot  know  any  thing,  be  it  relations  or  sub- 
stances, the  relative  or  the  absolute,  without  an  act  of  know- 
ledge in  relation  to  it.  In  knowing  the  absolute,  for  example, 
a  relation  between  us  and  the  absolute  is  implied — that  is,  the 
relation  of  knowing.  It  amounts  to  saying,  that  we  cannot 
know  any  thing  without  knowing  it. 
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Bat  let  US  advance  another  step.  The  doctrine  of  relative 
knowledge  may  also  mean,  that  what  we  know  is  known  only 
under  the  modifications  imposed  by  our  faculties  themselves, 
that  is,  the  subject  determines  the  object.  This  is  carried  to 
its  extreme  in  the  statement  of  Hamilton  (above),  "  that  what- 
ever we  know  is  not  known  as  it  is,  but  only  as  it  seems  to  us  to 
be"  The  doctrine  of  relative  knowledge  then  means,  that  we  do 
not  know  any  thing  as  objectively  real,  but  simply  as  having  a 
subjective  validity  and  worth.  But  Hamilton's  doctrine  of 
perception,  that  we  are  immediately  cognizant  of  the  objective, 
is,  it  seems  to  us,  opposed  to  this.  And  the  true  theory  of 
knowledge  is  also  opposed  to  it.  To  be  sure,  we  know  only 
through  and  by  our  faculties ;  but  may  not  our  faculties  be 
such  as  to  give  us  a  direct,  an  immediate  knowledge  of  objec- 
tive reality  whether  material  or  spiritual  ?  The  medium  is 
transparent.  This  is  the  case  with  all  intuitions.  In  all  real 
knowledge  the  object  determines  the  subject,  as  much  as  the 
subject  the  object.  The  mind  can  know  what  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  itself;  and  this  Hamilton  himself  concedes,  when  argu- 
ing about  perception.  {Metaphysics^  p.  351,  401,  seq.)  The 
position,  ''  that  whatever  we  know  is  not  known  as  it  is,  but 
only  as  it  seems  to  us  to  be,"  also  resolves,  in  its  very  statement, 
all  knowledge  into  an  illusion,  and  a  conscious  illusion  to  boot. 
We  know  that  we  know  only  the  seeming;  how  can  we 
know  this,  unless  we  also  know  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  seeming  and  the  real?  and  how  can  we  know  that 
there  is  a  real,  if  all  that  we  know  or  can  know  is  only  a  seem- 
ing ?  Subjective  idealism  is  the  only  consistent  result  of  this 
theory  of  knowledge. — And,  at  any  rate,  granting  the  theory,  it 
is  still  something  very  diverse  from  the  positions,  that  we  can 
know  only  relations  or  only  the  relative.  It  does  not  begin  to 
prove  either  of  these  positions.  For,  though  the  mind  can  know 
only  in  a  knowing  relation,  and  though  it  can  know  only  under 
the  modification  of  its  faculties — the  whole  question  remains. 
Are  these  faculties  such  that  they  can  be  cognizant  objectively 
only  of  relations  or  of  the  relative  ?  And  even  if  it  were  shown 
that  we  could  know  only  relations,  it  is  still  to  be  proved  that 
we  can  also  know  only  the  relative  (in  distinction  from  the  ab- 
solute).' 
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Can  the  mind,  thes,  know  only  relations  of  objects  ?  That 
is  the  next  possible  sense  of  the  theory  of  relative  knowledge. 
The  proposition  here  is  in  respect  to  relations  among  the  ob- 
jects of  knowledge,  and  not  to  the  relation  between  the  subject 
knowing  and  the  object  known.  But  here,  again,  very  differ- 
ent affirmations  may  be  confounded  and  need  to  be  distin* 
gaished.  The  mind  is  cognizant  only  of  the  relations  of  objects  ; 
this  may  mean,  that  as  all  objects  are  related  to  each  other, 
the  mind  knows  the  objects  only  in  these  their  relations ;  or 
it  may  mean,  that  the  mind  knows  only  the  relations  of  objects, 
and  not  the  objects  themselves — only  the  phenomena  and  not 
the  essence  or  substance. 

That  Hamilton,  under  relative  knowledge,  included  the  first 
of  these,  is  apparent  firom  his  scheme  of  relativity  {DiscussionSj 
p.  567),  where  substance  and  quality,  degree,  etc.,  are  adduced 
as  instances  of  relativity ;  from  his  express  statement  (p.  569), 
that  '^the  relations  of  existence"  (that  is,  the  relations  '^  in  the 
object  of  knowledge,  the  thing  thought  about"),  are  what  he 
refers  to.  And  here  what  is  true  in  the  theory  is  perhaps  to 
be  found.  All  the  objects  of  existence  and  of  knowledge  are 
presented  to  us  in  relations ;  no  object  in  being  or  in  thought 
is  isolated,  is  unrelated.  And  we  know  the  objects,  too,  in 
part,  in  a  great  measure  it  may  be,  in  and  through  these  their 
relations.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  we  know  only  the  phe- 
nomena and  not  the  substance,  only  the  activity  and  not  the 
agent,  only  the  relations  and  not  the  objects.  And  this  last 
proposition  is  the  one  which  the  theory  requires.  In  reference 
to  and  against  it  we  urge  the  following  considerations. 

It  does  not  follow  (1)  from  the  position,  that  in  all  knowledge 
there  is  a  relation  of  the  knowing  subject  to  the  object  known. 
There  may,  there  must,  be  such  a  relation ;  but,  then,  why  may 
not  the  relation  as  well  be  a  direct  one  between  the  knower  and 
the  object,  as  between  the  knower  and  the  relation  ?  (2)  An  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  relations  is  just  as  difficult  to  be  con- 
ceived as  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  objects.  If  we  can 
know  relations  directly  and  simply,  there  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  knowledge  to  preventvus  from  knowing  the  objects  as 
well.   While,  if  all  knowledge  is  reduced  to  subjectivity  (if  the 
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Bubject  determines  the  object),  we  can  no  more  know  objectiye 
relations  truly  than  any  thing  else ;  and  yet  Hamilton  implies 
that  we  can  truly  know  these  relations.    (3)  The  knowledge  of 
the  relations  of  things  is,  in  many  caseSi  precisely  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  inscrutable  part  of  all  our  knowledge.    Thus,  the 
relation  of  self  and  not-seli^  that  of  substance  and  phenomena 
even,  that  of  subject  and  its  attributes,  the  relations  of  body 
and  soul,  the  relation  of  time  to  eternity,  of  bounded  to  abso- 
lute space — ^here  are  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  inscrutable 
questions  which  perplex  philosophy.    (4)  It  is  utterly  incon- 
ceivable that  we  should  know  a  relation,  when  in  ignorance  of 
what  is  related  (i.  e.  of  the  related  objects).    It  is  the  objects 
themselves  that  go  to  make  up  the  relation.    Such  knowledge 
would  be  like  a  knowledge  of  the  copula  between  a  subject  and 
predicate,  while  ignorant  of  the  subject  and  predicate  them- 
selves. In  the  very  relation  the  nature  or  character  of  the  objects 
related  is  expressed.   And  Hamilton,  whei^ treating  of  the  doc- 
trine of  relations  by  itself  {Metaphysics^  p.  689),  as  we  have 
abeady  cited  him,  says :  "  The  relations  (the  things  relative  and 
correlative)  as  relative,  always  coexist  in  nature  and  coexist  in 
thought  .  .  We  cannot  conceive,  we  cannot  know,  we  cannot 
define  the  one  relative,  without,  pro  tantOy  conceiving,  knowing, 
defining  also  the  other."    (5)  Applied  to  the  relation  of  sub- 
stance and  phenomena,  of  essence  and  attributes  (as  when  it  is 
said  we  know  the  phenomena  but  not  the  substance),  the  very 
law  of  relativity  is  violated,  when  we  say  that  we  know  the 
phenomena  and  do  not  know  the  substance,  for  these  are  mu- 
tually  related  terms.    And  since  the  phenomena  reveal  the 
substance  or  essence,  we  certainly  know  as  much  about  the 
essence  as  we  do  about  the  phenomena.    If,  in  any  case,  the 
essence  were  fully  expressed  in  the  phenomena,  we  should 
know  the  full  essence.    As  applied  to  mind,  we  certainly  have 
a  direct  knowledge  of  self  in  every  act  of  consciousness.    And 
as  applied  to  material  or  external  objects.  We  have  a  distinct 
conception  about  each  individual,  quite  different  from  its  phe- 
nomenal activity.    (6)  Hamilton's  definition,  oft-repeated,  of 
positive  knowledge  is  inconsistent  with  this  theory.    That  de- 
finition is,  that  positive  thinking  is  the  ^^affirmation  of  existence,^^ 
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^'Thinking  is  fobitive  when  existence  is  predicated  of  an  object." 
Xow,  we  do  mentally  predicate  existence  of  substances  and  es- 
sences, as  well  as  of  phenomena ;  we  do  this  so  distinctly  and 
necessarily,  that  we  say  the  phenomenal  is  only  phenomenal, 
and  contrast  it  with  a  permanent,  underlying  nature  or  easence, 
which  we  know  to  be  there.  So  that,  in  fact,  owrposUive  think- 
ing is  of  the  substance  and  not  of  the  phenomena.  Else  were 
this  whole  universe  to  us  an  "  insubstantial  pageant'' 

The  other  form  in  which  the  relational  theory  of  knowledge 
is  held  is,  that  we.  know  only  the  relative  in  distinction  from 
the  absolute.     "  We  think,"  says  Hamilton  '{Metaph.  p.  689), 
''one  thing  only'^as  we  think  two  things,  mutually  and  at  once ; 
which  again  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  Absolute 
(the  Kon-relative)  is  for  us  incogitable,  ahd  even  incognizable." 
The  general  question  here  suggested  as  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  absolute,  and  whether  this  be  only  negative,  we  cannot 
now  enter  upon.    We  concede,  that  an  absolute  which  is  not 
related  to  us  and  to  our  powers  of  knowing,  we  cannot  know, 
any  more  than  we  can  know  a  relative,  which  is  not  related  to 
us.    A  non-relative,  in  this  sense,  is  of  course  incogitable.    It 
may  also  be  true,  that  we  cannot  know  the  absolute  apart  from 
the  relative — a  merely  abstract  absolute ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
two  may  be  indissolubly  connected.    But  the  real  question  is, 
Can  we  know  the  absolute  as  well  as  the  relative !    Can  we 
affirm,  in  positive  thought,  the  existence  of  the  one  as  well  as  of 
the  other  ?    And  as  to  this  we  might  ask,  how  can  we  know  even 
the  relative,  without  having  an  idea  of  the  absolute  f    Are  not 
the  two  terms  correlative  ?    It  seems  to  us,  that  so  far  is  it  from 
being  true  that  we  know  only  the  relative,  that  the  fact  of  the 
case  is,  we  could  not  say  relative^  unless  we  also  thought  abea- 
lute;  the  former  word  implies  the  latter  just  as  much  as  effect 
implies  cause.    And  when  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
it  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  the  absolute  is  that  which  is  most 
positive  in  thought,  and  that  the  stigma  of  negation  is  rather  to 
be  applied  to  the  relative ;  for  all  that  is  relative  implies  a  ne- 
gation.   But  we  cannot  now  pursue  this  point  any  further.* 

*  Hamilton  quite  anifbrmlj-,  bating  occasional  inconsiflteiicie^  uses  ihA  worda 
abaolnte  and  infinite^  not  only  aa  logioal  oontradietiona  of  each  other  (so  that,  a  g. 
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The  Hamiltonian  theory  of  knowledge,  as  we  have  seen,  di- 
vides all  thought  into  negative  and  positive ;  makes  all  posi- 
tive knowledge,  all  that  is  thinkable,  to  be  simply  and  solely  of 
the  relative,  the  conditional,  the  finite,  the  phenomenal.  All 
else  is  really  impossible,  or  impossible  to  thought  Of  course, 
then,  all  that  distioguishes  God  from  the  creature  is,  at  least, 
impossible  to  thought — it  surpasses  the  bounds  of  conceivability. 
All  the  predicates  by  which  God  is  defined,  in  distinction  from 
the  phenomenal,  express  inconceivabilities,  are  mere  negative 
notions,  indicate  the  absence  of  thought.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  terms  infinite,  absolute,  first  cause,  substance  or  essence ; — 
immensity,  eternity,  self-existence,  independence  of  being,  etc., 
must  also  fall  under  the  same  category  of  inconceivability. 
And  not  only  so,  but  many  of  the  fundamental  belie&  of  the 
human  mind,  those  principles  which  formed  the  very  substance 
of  the  common  sense  of  the  Scotch  school — all  of  them,  in  short, 
which  do  not  express  mere  phenomenal  relations,  come  under 
the  same  category.  In  respect  to  some  of  them  (Cause  and  Sub- 
stance, and  even  Free  Will),  Hamilton  concedes  this ;  and  in 
respect  to  others,  the  same  arguments  and  reasons  apply. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  most  important  inquiry,  in  estimat- 

if  God  be  absolute  he  cannot  be  infinite),  but  ao  that  both  are  logical  contradicto- 
ries of  the  relative  and  finite;  that  is,  as  pure  negations,  non-relative,  non-finite. 
And  he  every  where  implies  that  this  is  their  only  sense.  So  that,  if  they 
should  be  taken  as  positive,  the  relative  and  the  finite  would  be  negatived,  would 
be  lost  in  them.  We  may  speak  of  this  more  fully  hereafter.  Dr.  Hickok,  in  his 
Ratumal  Cosmology ^  Chapter  I,  examines  the  idea  of  the  Absolute  in  a  thorough 
manner,  and  makes  the  necessary  distinctions  between  the  absolute  in  the  under- 
standing, and  the  absolute  as  given  in  the  reason.  Professor  Ulrici,  of  Halle,  editor 
of  the  Zeitschriftf.  Phiiosophde,  one -of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of  the  pantheistic 
schemes,  in  a  review  of  Hamilton  {Zeitachr0j  Bd.  27,  p.  62),  says,  that  taking  the 
absolute  as  purely  negative,  it  is  of  course  incogitable ;  but  he  adds  that  here  is  the 
very  question,  namely,  "  Whether  it  be  a  mere  negation,  or  whether  the  negation 
here  is  not  a  mere  consequence  of  the  positive  contents  of  the  idea  of  the  absolute. 
We  maintain  the  latter.  We  hold  that  the  absolute  is  not  conditioned  by  any  thing 
else,  and  so  &r  it  is  the  unconditioned^  but  yet  only  because  it  is  itself  the  posUiffe 
condition  of  every  thing  else.**  And  he  says  that  Hamilton's  own  principle  that 
*  consciousness  is  only  possible  under  plurality  and  difference,'  necessitates  the  in- 
ference "that  the  relative  and  conditional,  as  such,  cannot  be  thought ^ithout  dis- 
tinguishing it  firom  the  independent  and  absolute,  which  condition  it  (I  e.  the  rela- 
tive), and  therefore  are  themselves  unconditioned." 
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ing  the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned,  how  the  sceptical  results, 
which  seem  to  lie  so  near  at  hand,  are  to  be  avoided.  By  ban- 
ishing all  these  traths  from  the  sphere  of  reason  and  thought, 
the  absolute  philosophy  was  refuted,  was  annihilated.  But 
still  Hamilton  was  a  Scotchman,  and  believed  in  an  infinite 
and  absolute  GK>d,  in  the  immensity  of  space  and  the  eternity 
of  time,  in  cause  and  substance,  in  free  will  and  motion.  To 
his  intellect  they  were  merely  inconceivable,  mere  negatives. 
But  still  they  were — they  were  real — they  were  forms  and  modes 
of  being.  His  philosophy,  his  logic,  said  no  to  them ;  but 
something  else  in  him  was  always  saying  yea.  What  is  that 
something  else  7  He  could  not  be  a  sceptic,  still  less  a  nihilist, 
even  though  his  intellect  was  perpetually  saying,  nihil  purum 
or  nihil  oogitahile,  to  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  cause. 

And  the  way  in  which  he  tried  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty, 
so  as  to  affirm  what  he  denied,  and  deny  what  he  affirmed, 
seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats,  or  rather 
succession  of  feats,  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  philosophy. 
He  was  like  a  strong  man  bound  by  his  own  logical  withes ; 
and  the  vigor  and  dexterity  of  his  powers  are  no  where  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  hopeless  attempts  and  desperate  theo- 
retic shifts  to  which  he  had  recourse.  He  could  not,  and  would 
not,  accept  the  simple  affirmation«of  reason,  of  consciousness,  as 
to  the  real  being  of  what  is  absolute,  of  cause,  substance,  and 
the  like ;  but  believing  in  them  still,  he  must  somehow  or 
other  make  this  square  with  the  position  that  they  are  negative 
and  inconceivable.  He  did  this,  partly  in  a  psychological  way, 
and  partly  in  a  logical  way. 

Psychologically,  the  way  he  met  the  difficulty  was  this.  He 
hypostatized  the  imbecility  of  the  mind  into  a  function,  and 
its  powerlessness  into  a  power,  and  made  the  very  impotence 
of  thought  to  be  the  source  of  all  these  fundamental  ideas.  By 
this  arduous  process,  he  seemed  to  think,  that  what  is  negative 
in  thought,  might  still  be  held  ^  positive  in  belief;  that  what 
is  logically  ineonceivable,  might  be  made  the  firm  foundation 
of  religion  and  ethics.  Season,  he  says,  does  not  here  de- 
ceive, for  reason  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter ;  it  is  all  out 
of  its  province.    To  reason  it  is  indeed  all  night ;  but  the  very 
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imbecility  of  the  intellect  ushers  us  into  the  presence  of  the 
most  august  truths,  the  very  negation  of  thought  gives  us  the 
most  positive  and  real  of  our  beliefs.  And  he  rather  prides 
himself  on  this  discovery ;  he  not  unfrequently  boasts  of  it  as 
something  which  has  escaped  "  all  preceding  philosophers." 
That  we  do  him  no  injustice  in  these  statements,  will  be  seen 
from  a  few  citations.  In  the  Dissertations^  p.  23,  he  says : 
"  By  a  wonderful  revelation,  we  are  thus,  in  the  very  con- 
sciousness of  our  inability  to  conceive  aught  above  the  relative 
and  finite,  inspired  with  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  something 
unconditioned  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  comprehensible  reali- 
ty. In  his  Metaphysics^  p.  526 :  '*The  imbecility  of  the  hu-, 
man  mind  constitutes  a  great  negative  principle,  to  which 
sundry  of  the  most  important  phenomena  of  the  intelligence 
\sic\  may  be  referred."  In  the  same  connection,  speaking  of 
"  necessary  forms  of  thought,"  he  says  there  are  some  which 
"all  philosophers"  have  regarded  as  positive,  but  "which 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  a  totally  different  kind.  In  place  of  be- 
ing the  result  of  a  power,  the  necessity  which  belongs  to  them 
is  merely  a  consequence  of  the  impotence  of  our  faculties ;" 
and  then  he  applies  this  to  space  and  time,  cause,  etc.  (Yet 
still  he  verbally  implies  that  they  "  are  necessary  forms  of 
thought.")  In  another  passage,  p.  681,  he  says :  "  These  and 
such-like  impotencies  of  positive  thought  have  been  strangely 
overlooked."  In  the  same  work,  p.  548,  even  ^^the  Condi- 
tioned^'*  it  is  said,  is  to  be  viewed,  "not  as  a  power,  but  as  a 
powerlessness  of  the  mind  ;"  but  this  is  so  strange  a  position, 
that  we  are  half  inclined  to  think  there  must  be  a  naisprint  in 
the  text.  Once  more,  in  the  Metaphysics^  Appendix  V,  speak- 
ing of  Kant's  conclusive  analysis  of  Judgments,  into  analytic 
and  synthetic^  Hamilton  says,  that  "  he  omitted  a  third  kind 
.  ,  .  which  do  not  seem  to  spring  from  a  positive  power  of  the 
mind,  but  only  from  the  inability  of  the  mind  to  conceive  the 
contrary."  And  these  "  negative,  synthetic  judgments,"  he 
adds,  are  equivalent  to  the  Common  Sense  of  Eeid.  The 
truths,  then,  which  Reid  derived  from  Common  Sense,  Hamil- 
ton derives  from  this  impotency  of  the  mind  to  conceive  either 
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them,  or  the  contrary  of  them.    Would  Beid  have  regarded 
this  as  a  valid  support  of  his  theorj  f  ^ 

Bat  besides  this  imbecility,  or  impotence  of  the  mind,  as  the 
source  of  its  most  vital  beliefs,  Hamilton  also  has  a  logical 
method  of  arriving  at  the  same  result.    Logic,  in  fact,  shows 
QshovfT  the  mental  imbecility  can  perform  the  operation.    And 
here  is  where  the  theory  becomes  stranger  than  fiction ;  bat  it 
is  so  often  reiterated,  that  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  that  its 
author  held  it  to  be  perfectly  valid.    The  phenomenon  to  be 
accoanted  for,  let  ns  recollect,  is  this :  All  positive  thought 
leaves  the  Infinite  and  Absolute,  Cause,  Substance,  etc.,  a 
blank,  a  negation ;.  but  yet  we  believe  in  them.    The  absolute 
philosophy  is  annulled  by  the  negation ;  how  is  the  Scotch  faith 
to  be  saved  1    To  leave  it  all  in  the  position  of  '^  a  negation  of 
all  thoughf '  would  look  too  much  like  nihilism ;  but  yet,  in 
"  thought"  there  is  no  means  of  rescue.    Is  there  not  some 
method  left  ?    Yes,  there  in  one  such.    Positive  thinking  is 
realized  under  two  conditions,  viz.  the  logical  laws  {nart'can- 
tradict{on\  and  relativity.    If  the  logical  laws  be  violated,  we 
have  a  mere  impossibility.    But  if  the  law  of  relativity  be 
violated,  we  have,  not  an  absolute  impossibility,  but  only  an 
incogitability  {a  nihil  cogitdbUe).    But  the  measure  of  thought 
is  not  the  measure  of  being  (of  course  not,  but  is  it  not  the 
measure  of  any  possible  knowledge  of  being  to  us!    But  we 
let  that  pass.)    Now — ^if  it  can  be  demonstrated,  even  though 
we  cannot  conceive  it,  that  this  ^'  incognizable  and  incogita- 
hle"  Infinite  and  Absolute  must  still  be — ^then,  we  may  save  the 
belief,  though  we  deny  that  positive  thinking  has  any  thing  to 
do  with  it.     And  it  is  the  attempt  at  such  a  logical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  real  being  of  what  we  cannot  conceive  to  be,  which 
makes  the  specialty  of  Hamilton's  system.  ^  Most  persons  would 
have  thought  it  much  simpler  just  to  say,  the  mind  compels  us 
to  such  beliefl    That,  however,  in  Hamilton's  system  would 
leave  the  belief  in  just  a  contradictory  relation  to  the  thought. 
Bat  if  the  logical  law  of  non-contradiction  itself  compels  to 
the  belief,  then  the  triumph  of  logic  is  complete ;  and  the 
Scotch  philosophy  is  saved,  while  the  German  absolutists  are 
annihilated.    Ajid  Hamilton  prepares  for  this  consummation  in 
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Tarious  ways ;  he  makes,  e.  g.  different  sorts  of  Becessary  ideas-- 
one  sort  being  derived  from  the  mind's  impotmcj ;  he  proposes 
a  new  division  (as  we  have  seen  above)  of  Kant's  synthetic 
judgments — a  **  synthetic  negative,"  etc.  But  the  consumma- 
tion itself  we  must  give  in  his  own  words  :  it  is  announced  not 
infrequently  as  "  a  grand  law  of  thought,"  which  is  to  solve 
the  difficulties  inhering  in  the  philosophy  of  nescience. 

The  first  hint  of  it  is  in  the  article  on  Cousin  {DiacusmM^ 
p.  32) :  '*  The  conditioned  is  the  mean  between  two  extremes 
— two  inconditionates  exclusive  of  each  other,  neither  of  which 
own  he  conceived  as  possible,  but  of  which,  on  the  principle  of 
Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle,*  one  must  he  admiUed  as 
necesscm/J^  The  mind,  it  is  added,  '<  is  not  represented  as  con- 
ceiving two  propositions  subversive  of  each  other,  as  equally 
possible ;  but  only,  as  unable  to  understand  as  possible  either 
of  two  extremes ;  one  of  which  however,  on  the  ground  of 
their  mutual  repugnance,  it  is  compelled  to  recognize  as  trne." 
In  the  Appendix,  p.  569,  speaking  of  Belativity,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  positive  thought,  he  says :  '^  We  should  not  think  it  as  a 
law  of  thiTiffSj  but  merely  as  a  law  of  thought ;  for  we  find  that 
there  are  contradictory  opposites,  one  of  which,  by  the  rule  of 
Excluded  Middle,  must  he  true,  but  neither  of  which  can  by 
us  be  positively  thought  as  possible."  (Under  this  come,  not 
only  the  Infinite,  but  also  snibstancey  **  which  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  us,  except  negatively"  (p.  570) ;  time  as  infinite  or 
eternal,  and  even  '^  time  present  is  conceivable  only  as  a  nega- 
tion ;"  so  too,  motion  /  space,  as  either  infinitely  unbounded,  or 
absolutely  bounded ;  degree,  as  either  absolute  or  relative;  and 
even  cmise  is  resolved  into  this  "  impotence  to  conceive  either 
of  two  contradictories.")    These  same  positions  are  frequently 

*  The  law  of  *  Contradiction  is  this :  we  cianot  aflOirm  and  deny  the  eame  predi- 
cate of  the  same  sabjeot  at  the  same  time.  The  piinolple  of  Ezduded  Middle  (i.  & 
the  middle  between  two  eontradictories)  is  this,  that  of  Contradictory  predicates 
we  can  only  affirm  one  of  an  object ;  if  one  be  affirmed,  the  other  is  denied.  It  is 
the  principle  of  disjunctive  judgments.  The  first  law  (Non-Contradiction)  saye, 
AJpTia  estf  Alpha  non  e9^-*-both  propositions  cannot  be  true.  The  law  of  Exdnded 
Middle  says^  Aut  ^t  Alpha  out  non  es<— one  of  these  assertions  is  true,  the  other 
not.    Hamilton's  Logtc,  62,  MetaphyaicSf  526. 
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reiterated.  In  the  MetaphysicSy -p.  527:  '^Kow,  then,  I  lay 
it  down  as  a  law  which)  though  not  generalized  bj  philoso* 
phers,  can  be  easily  proved  to  be  true  by  its  application  to 
phenomena :  That  all  that  is  conceivable  in  thought,  lies  be* 
tween  two  extremes,  which,  as  contradictory  of  each  other, 
cannot  both  be  trae,  bat  of  which,  as  mntoal  contradictories, 
one  must  For  example,  we  conceive  space — we  cannot  bnt 
conceive  space.  .  .  Bat  space  mast  be  either  bounded  or  not 
bounded.  These  are  contradictory  alternatives ;  on  the  principle 
of  Contradiction  they  cannot  both  be  true,  and,  on  the  principle 
of  Excluded  Middle,  one  imist  he  trueP  This  is  then  applied  to 
both  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  space ;  and  to  time,  un- 
der the  same  categories.  This  he  farther  jiays  (p.  548),  is  the 
"  Law  of  the  Conditioned" — "  that  the  conceivable  has  always 
two  opposite  extremes,  and  that  the  extremes  are  equally  incon- 
ceivable ;"  a  law,  ^^  which,  however  palpable  when  stated,  has 
never  been  generalized  so  far  as  I  know,  by  any  philoso- 
pher" (p.  552).  The  same  law  is  applied  to  Causality,  at 
length;  but  of  this  we  cannot  now  speak  further.  One 
other  extract  will  complete  our  materials  for  forming  a  judg* 
ment  of  this  theory.  Speaking  of  the  law  of  Contradiction 
(Appendix  to  MetaphydcSy  p.  680),  he  says,  if  left  to  it  alone, 
^'  we  should  be  unable  competently  to  attempt  any  argument  on 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  questions.  For 
there  are  many  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  where 
the  solution  necessarily  lies  between  what  are,  to  us,  the  one 
or  the  other  of  two  counter,  and  therefore,  incompatible 
alternatives,  neither  of  which  we  are  able  to  conceive  as 
possible,  but  of  which,  by  the  very  condition  of  thought, 
we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  one  or  the  other 
cannot  but  be ;  and  it  is  as  supplying  this  deficiency,  that 
what  has  been  called  the  argument  from  Common  Sense  be- 
comes principally  useful."  And  then  he  adds,  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  Contradiction  has  two  forms ;  one,  the  Logical^  is  well 
known ;  the  other — "  what  may  be  called  the  PsycJiological 
application — ^while  it  necessarily  declares  that,  of  Contradic- 
tories, both  cannot,  but  one  nrast,  be,  still  bilaterally  admits 
that  we  may  be  unable  positively  to  think  the  possibility  of 
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either  alternative.  This,  the  psychological  phasis  of  the  law, 
is  comparatively  unknown,  and  has  been  generally  neglected." 
And  then  follow  the  usual  illastrations  about  Existence,  Space 
and  Time. 

To  this  scheme  it  were  needless  to  deny  the  merit  of  great 
ingenuity,  and  even  subtlety  of  thought  It  is,  at  least,  carry- 
ing the  logical  laws  to  their  extreme  limits  of  application ;  even 
if  it  does  not  surpass  these  limits.  It  seems  at  first  sight  to  save, 
what  Hamilton's  general  theory  of  knowledge  left  hopeless. 
Though,  at  the  same  time,  the  attempt,  by  logical  thinking 
upon  what  cannot  be  thought,  to  demonstrate,  that  we  must 
believe  what  we'  cannot  conceive,  would  have  deterred  any 
less  skilful  thinker|  And  has  he  not  after  all  been  caught  in 
the  meshes  of  his  own  logic  ? 

In  considering  this  theory,  we  leave  out  of  account  several 
assumptions  involved  in  it,  which  are  liable  to  objection — or 
at  least  open  to  debate.  One  of  these  is,  the.  general  state- 
mei>t  as  to  what  constitutes  positive  thought — that  it  is  found 
only  in  the  sphere  of  the  relative  and  finite.  If  positive 
thought  consists,  as  Hamilton  says,  ultimately  in  the  affirma- 
tion of  existence — ^why  may  it  not  be  applicable  as  well  to 
absolute  as  to  relative  being  ?  Another  query  would  be  as 
to  the  terms  "thought"  and  "knowledge"  —  whether  they 
can  be  lawfully  restricted  in  the  same  way.  Still  another 
point  would  be,  as  to  the  nature  even  of  "  negative  thinking" 
— whether  the  "  negation  of  thought,"  in  respect  to  any  ob- 
ject, does  not  involve  a  denial  of  the  real  being  of  that  object, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  know  any  thing  about  it.*    Nor 

*  In  a  note  to  the  second  Edinburgh  edition  of  his  Disctissions  (not  found  in  the 
American  edition,  but  cited  by  Oalderwood,  p.  63),  Hamilton  says :  ''  It  might  be 
supposed  that  Negative  thinking,  being  a  negation  of  thought^  is  in  propriety  a 
negation  therefore  of  all  mental  activity.  But  this  would  be  erroneous.  .  .  Even 
negative  thought  is  realized  only  under  the  condition  of  Relativity  and  Positive 
thinking.  For  example,  we  try  to  think — ^to  predicate  existence  in  some  way, 
but  find  ourselves  unable.  We  then  predicate  incogitabilityf  and  if  we  do  not  al- 
ways predicate,  as  an  equivalent,  (objective)  non-existence,  we  shall  never  err." 
Calderwood,  in  the  connection,  shows  the  inconsistency  between  this  statement, 
and  Hamilton's  previous  strong  assertion — that  in  all  cases  of  negative  thinking 
"  (he  resuU  is  noihingJ'^    If  positive  thinking  be  the  affirmation  of  existence — 
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will  we  stop  to  comment  on  the  statement  60  often  made,  that 
"  all  which  is  conceiyable  in  thought,  lies  between  two  con- 
tradictory extremes,  which  are  both  equally  inconceivable ;" 
though  it  is  di£Scult  to  see  what  this  statement  about  *'  what  is 
conceivable*'  (even  if  true)  has  to  dovwith  the  case.  It  does 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  logical  inference  about  the  two  con- 
tradictories ;  the  conceivable  is  certainly  not,  in  Hamilton's 
view,  the  Ecduded  Middle  between  these  contradictories ;  for 
all  that  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle  says,  is,  that  of  two  con- 
tradictory predicates,  we  can  only  a&m  one,  and  must  deny 
the  other. 

But  to  come  to  the  demonstration  itself,  viz.  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle  proves  that  there 
are  cases  of  contradictory  opposites,  one  of  which  must  be 
true,  but  both  of  which  are  equally  inconceivable,  as  e.  g., 
that  space  is  either  bounded  or  unbounded — both  inconceiva- 
ble, one  necessary :  or,  as  Hamilton  abusively  contrasts  the 
terms,  space  is  either  absolute  (completed)  or  infinite  (never 
can  be  completed) ;  it  cannot  be  both  (by  the  law  of  contra- 
diction), it  must  be  one  (by  the  law  of  excluded  middle) ;  yet 
both  are  equally  incogi table.  To  this  process,  and  its  conclu- 
sion, we  urge  the  following  objections : 

(I.)  The  demonstration  is  a  logical  one,  and  of  course  must 
involve  a  positive  judgment,  and  positive  thought  in  the  con- 
clusion. The  principle  of  Contradiction  cannot  be  applied 
except  as  there  is  both  an  affirmation  and  a  negation.  In  draw- 
ing the  conclusion,  we  affirm  in  thought  one  of  the  contradictory 
predicates.  Space  is  either  unbounded  or  bounded.  If  we  de- 
cide for  the  unbounded,  it  is  a  positive  affirmation  that  the  un- 
bounded is.  And  Hamilton  himself  can  hardly  state  his  case 
without  implying  the  positive  thinking  which  his  theory  denies. 
He  calls  it  a  "judgment,"  negative  indeed,  but  still  a  "syn- 
thetic negative  judgment."  He  calls  it  "  a  law  of  thoughf^  "  to 
think  the  unknown"  {Metaph.  p.  97),  and  then  says  (p.  99) :  "It 
is  no  object  of  knowledge."    He  makes  it  to  be  a  "  necessity" 

negatiYe  thinking  must  mean  *'  that  existence  is  not  attributed  to  an  object.*'  And 
how  negative  thinking  pan  be  no  act  of  thinking,  and  yet  a  "  mental  activity,"  it 
is  certainly  difficult  to  divine. 
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of  thought,  although  it  be  also  negative.  Thus  admitting  the 
process  to  be  correct,  it  refates  his  own  position,  that  the 
thought  in  the  case  is  merely  negative. 

(2.)  But  according  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed  demonstra- 
tion, it  is  utterly  impossible  that  there  should  be  such  a  judg- 
ment, as  he  declares  to  be  logically  necessary.  The  state  of 
the  case  is  this :  we  have  two  absolutely  contradictory,  and 
entirely  inconceivable,  predicates  (the  absolute  and  infinite,  in 
his  sense)  to  be  applied  to  a  given  object  Now,  if  both  are 
inconceivable,  we  cannot  make  any  distinction  between  them. 
Both  are  to  thought  mere  negations — that  is,  one  and  the  same 
thing,  or  rather — nothing.  Consequently  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared —still  less  put  as  contradictories.  Thought  sees  a  black 
blank  in  both,,  and  consequently  cannot  decide  between  them. 
There  is  no  case  for  adjudication.  But  if  there  be  a  case,  then 
the  inconceivabilities  must  be  conceived,  positively  thought, 
as  different,  and  distinguishable  from  each  other.  If  they  are, 
or  can  be,  so  thought,  then,  one  at  least  of  the  contradictories 
is  not  a  mere  negative.  So  that  either  the  process  cannot  be 
conducted,  or  the  theory  of  negative  thought  is  baseless. 

(3.)  But  even  supposing  that  their  inconceivability  did  not 
prevent  a  decision — and  that,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded 
Middle,  one  of  the  contradictories  must  be  true — ^logic  could 
never  tell  us  which  of  them  to  take.  All  that  it  can  do  is  to  pnt 
the  dilemma  before  us,  and  say,  between  two  negations  of 
thought,  two  inconceivabilities,  make  your  eUction.  Space  is 
limited  or  unlimited ;  time  has  ot  has  not  a  beginning  and  an 
ending ; — ^neither  is  conceivable,  both  cannot  be  true,  one  must 
be  true.  But  which  is  true  ?  Suppose  I  say  "  limited,"  and 
my  neighbor  says  "  unlimited."  What  here  decides  ?  Logic 
is  speechless.    It  deserts  us  at  the  crisis. 

But  we  make  the  decision,  it  may  be  said,  by  belief,  by 
common  sense ;  and  this  is  what  the  doctrine  of  common  sense 
means.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  manifestly,  the  logical  laws  are 
not  final,  the  law  of  excluded  middle  does  not  say  the  last 
word;  there  is  a  power  above  it,  which  is  to  declare,  and  which 
must  declare,  which  of  the  two  contradictory  alternatives  is 
true,  and  which  is  false.    Logic  merely  brings  the  case  before 
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this  higher  tribanaL  Yob  may  call  that  ultimate  arbiter, 
Common  Sense,  or  Intnition,  or  Beason ;  bat  it  is  there,  and 
says  the  last  word,  and  forms  the  final  judgment.  And  that 
judgment  is  the  positive  affirmation,  that  real  objective  truth 
belongs  to  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  alternatives.  And  as  we 
have  got  to  come  to  this  at  last,  why  not  start  with  it  ?  This 
logical  bifiircation  simply  serves  to  set  the  decisions  of  reason 
and  common  sense  in  an  indubitable  light.  As  far  as  affirming 
the  real  being,  the  reality,  of  either  of  the  opposite  poles  is 
concerned,  it  is  supply  a  grand  impertinence. 

(4.)  But  that  we  must  show  more  fully.  Hamilton's  process 
here  is  a  violation  of  the  very  nature  of  formal  Logic,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  definitions  and  statements.  We  do  not  now 
speak  of  logic  in  the  higher  sense  in  which  some  use  it,  as  in- 
clnding  the  laws  of  being  as  well  as  of  thought,  but  of  logic 
as  Hamilton  always  uses  it,  as  the  science  of  the  laws  of  think* 
ing.  Used  in  this  sense,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  give  us 
objective  reality ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  As  Hamil- 
ton says,  the  argument  from  Contradiction  is  ^'negative,  not 
positive ;  it  may  refute,  but  it  is  incompetent  to  establish.  It 
may  show  what  is  not,  hut  never  of  Uedf  what  is.  It  is  exclu- 
sively Logical  or  Formal,  not  Metaphysical  or  real ;  it  proceeds 
on  a  necessity  of  thought,  hvi  never  issues  in  ai%  Ontology  or 
hnowledge  of  Mtistence.^^  Here  the  metes  and  bounds  of  logic 
are  fairly  and  fully  stated.  But  in  applying  the  laws  of  non- 
contradiction and  excluded  middle  to  the  instances  in  hand — 
instead  of  limiting  the  application  to  the  point,  that  thought 
mnst  not  violate,  and  must  be  conformed  to,  these  laws,  he 
makes  these  laws  to  determine  ontological  truth.  He  says, 
e.  g.,  that  the  law  of  excluded  middle  declares,  that  one  of  the 
contradictory  alternatives  must  be  true  in  fact.  But  how  does 
the  proposition,  that  space  must  be  either  absolute  or  infinite, 
prove,  that  either  absolute  or  infinite  space  w,  and  still 
more,  which  of  them  it  is  ?  any  more  than  the  proposition, 
that  the  soul  must  be  either  mortal  or  immortal,  proves  the 
being  of  the  soul,  or  its  mortality  or  immortality  ?  *    If  the  law 

^Hamflton,  in  stating  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle  (Xo^  p.  59)  seemB  to  pre> 
pare  the  way  for  the  use  he  makes-  of  it  in  the  Mtia^hysica^  saying,  that  *'  it 
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of  contradiction  be  applied,  it  giyes^  at  the  utmoet,  the  not-im- 
possible, bat  not  the  real. 

(6.)  Still  further,  even  if  none  of  these  objections  hold,  yet 
the  logical  bifurcation,  in  the  alleged  instances,  in  the  sense  Iq 
which  Hamilton  uses  words,  is  not  exhaustive — ^his  dilemmas 
do  not  include  the  whole — ^his  predicates  do  not  embrace  all 
the  possibilities.  We  here  refer  particularly  to  his  use  of  the 
terms  absolute  and  infinite,  as  contradictory,  and  as  exhaustive. 
Using,  as  he  does,  dbsolutey  in  the  sense  of  a  completed  whole, 
and  infinite^  as  meaning  a  whole  that  cannot  be  completed,  he 
not  only  sets  these  two  words  in  entire  opposition  (in  this  usage 
being  himself  in  opposition  to  almost  all  philosophers),  but  he 
does  not  recognize  ^q  positive  inji/nite^  and  the  vmlimited  abso- 
lute; these  do  not  come  within  his  dilemmas.  Space,  e.  g.,  he 
says,  is  either  bounded,  or  unbounded  (the  latter  in  the  nega- 
tive sense,  that  we  cannot  find  its  bounds,  or,  cannot  conceive 
it  as  made  up  of  limited  parts).  But  space,  as  positive  im- 
mensity, he  does  not  consider.  It  is  not  true,  that  space  is 
only  either  absolute  or  infinite  (in  his  sense),  for  there  is  a  third 
possibility  (and  this  is  the  real  idea)  viz.  that  space  is  above 
and  beyond  all  limits.  And  this  positive  idea  of  infinite  space 
is,  in  fact,  what  enables  us  to  decide  between  the  contradictory 
alternatives  which  he  presents.  So,  too,  of  Time,  of  Cause,  of 
Substance,  etc.  And,  besides,  this  whole  mode  of  ratiocina- 
tion, which  puts  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  the  absolute  and 
the  relative,  in  the  position  of  logical  contradictories,  is  abusive, 
and  may  easily  lead  to  dangerous  consequences — compelling 
us  to  swallow  up  the  finite  in  the  infinite,  or  the  infinite  in 
the  finite.  Instead  of  opening  the  way  to  faith,  it  may  open 
the  door  to  scepticism. 

And,  now,  as  to  the  support  which  this  argumentation  gives 
to  the  philosophy  of  Common  Sense,  to  Faith,  to  Belief,  in 
short,  to  Religion — what  must  we  say  ?  As  to  its  relation  to 
Common  Sense,  the  amount  of  the  matter  is  this :  if  Common 
Sense  be  the  real,  final  arbiter,  this  logical  process  is  superfla- 

announces  that  condition  of  thought  which  compels  us,  of  two  repugnant  notions; 
which  cannot  both,  coisxist^  to  tiiink  either  the  one  or  the  other  as  existing J*^ 
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oxLB ;  bat  if  this  logical  process  be  final,  Common  Sense  is  de- 
throned of  all  its  Scotch.dignities  and  exaltation.  For,  if  this 
Common  Sense  was  any  thing,  it  was  positive  thonght,  af- 
firming ultimate  and  absolute  tmth.  It  was  not  an  impotency, 
bat  the  highest  positive  power,  of  the  human  mind.  Bat 
in  the  Hamiltonian  system,  it  has  got  to  decide  between  al* 
tematives,  both  of  which  are  "  a  negation  of  all  thought." 
It  puts  us  in  the  position,  as  he  himself  expresses  it — that 
**  our  capacity  of  thought  is  peremptorily  proved  incompetent 
to  what  we  necessarily  think  about ;"  and,  can  language  ex- 
press a  more  violent  contradiction  ?  This  whole  scheme  un- 
dermines Common  Sense,  or  Common  Sense  undermines  the 
scheme.  The  case  is  the  same  with  Belief.*  This  system  an- 
nuls Belief,  or  Belief  annuls  the  system.  For  the  system  calls 
upon  belief  to  decide  affirmatively  in  favor  of  an  absolute 
negative ;  it  leaves  to  belief  no  positive  object  of  thought. 
Still  further,  how  can  the  belief  be  construed,  excepting  as 
affirming  the  existence  of  that  which  is  believed  ;  if  this  exist- 
ence be  affirmed,  it  is  positive  thought,  according  to  Hamil- 
ton's own  definition  of  positive  thought ;  if  the  existence  is  not 
affirmed,  the  belief  is  nugatory.  But  if  the  belief  in  an  abso- 
lute being  affirms  its  real  existence,  if  positive  thought  be  in- 
dispensably involved,  then,  too,  all  positive  thinking  is  not 
of  the  relative  and  the  finite.  In  short,  if  in  belief  there  is 
thought,  the  system  is  refuted ;  if  in  belief  there  is  no  thought, 
belief  is  annihilated.  And  what  a  wonderful  work  belief  is 
called  upon  to  perform !  It  is  called  upon  to  decide  between 
two  equally  inconceivable  and  absolutely  contradictory  posi- 
tions ;  to  decide,  that  one  of  these  inconceivabilities  has  a  real 
existence,  and  the  other  not;  and  to  do  this  without  any 
thought  whatever.    Its  decision  must  not,  cannot  be,  a  thought ; 

♦  Very  few  statements  as  to  the  nature  of  Belief  occur  in  Hamilton's  works.  In 
his  Logic,  p.  STT,  he  says :  "Knowledge  is  a  certainty  founded  upon  insight.  Be- 
lief is  a  certainty  founded  upon  feeling.'^  P.  386 :  "  We  cannot  beUefve  without 
some  consdousness  or  knowledge  of  the  belief  and,  oonsequentty,  without  some 
ooofldousness  or  knowledge  of  the  object  of  beUef"  But  he  dismisses  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  knowledge  and  belief;  sunply  saying,  that  it  is  "one  of  the  most 
dfficult  problems  of  metephysics."  And  in  his  Metaphyfka,  the  amount  of  what 
lie  says  is,  "  that  belief  precedes  knowledge." 
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for  if  it  is,  the  theoTy  is  exploded.  And  the  final  dilemma  is 
this :  if  the  object  of  faith  be  purely  negative  and  incogitable, 
it  is  also^  incredible ;  if  it  is  credible,  it  cannot  be  merely  neg- 
ative and  incogitable.  The  "  intellectual  intuition"  of  Schell- 
ing  is  reason  itself,  when  compared  with  a  blind  faith  in  nega- 
tions. 

The  bearings  and  relations  of  this  system  become  of  still 
higher  importance,  when  viewed  in  respect  to  Beligion.  For, 
according  to  it,  all  the  predicates  by  which  we  define  God  in 
contrast  with  the  world,  express  what  is  utterly  inconceivable, 
mere  negative  thought,  and  even  ^^  the  negation  of  the  very 
conditions  under  which  thought  is  possible."  There  is  a  wide 
chasm  between  belief  and  reason  —  and  no  bridge  spans  the 
gulf.  Faith  is  on  one  side — the  intellect  is  on  the  other ;  and 
what  the  intellect  declares  to  be  negative,  faith  declares  to  be 
positive.  On  these  principles,  the  conflict  between  faith  and 
Reason  is  one  that  can  never  be  adjusted.  And  this  negation 
of  thought  in  respect  to  deity,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  not 
merely  in  respect  to  him  as  infinite  or  absolute,  but  it  extends 
equally  to  him  as  cause,  as  substance,  as  creator ;  it  does  not 
concern  merely  his  relations  to  space  and  time,  but  also  his  re- 
lations to  the  world  as  the  product  of  his  power.  '  For  this  ne- 
gative thought,  when  logically  carried  out,  as  Hamilton  him- 
self now  and  then  seems  to  intimate,  covers  the  case  of  all  our 
primary  beliefs,  excepting  the  laws  of  logic,  the  axioms  of 
mathematics,  and  time,  space,  and  existence  as  finite.  These 
latter  beliefs  are  positive ;  but  all  other  beliefs  are  negative  to 
thought  This  is  the  inmost  sense  of  the  Hamiltonian  system. 
It  makes  metaphysics  impossible,  except  as  a  science  of  the 
phenomenal ;  ethics  impossible,  except  as  a  classification  of 
duties ;  cosmology  impossible,  except  as  it  is  merely  inductive; 
and  theology  impossible,  as  the  science  of  the  sciences. 

In  our  examination  of  Hamilton's  system  in  this  article,  we 
have  confined  ourselves  to  his  general  theory  of  knowledge, 
without  investigating  its  application  to  particular  ideas  and 
truths.  If  his  general  theory  be  shown  to  be  unsatisfectory, 
it  will  be  more  easy  to  judge  about  the  particular  instances. 
When  opposed,  it  has  generally  been  by  refuting  him  in  re- 
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spect  to  partictQar  ideas ;  and  many  who  have  done  this  have 
implied  or  conceded  the  trutii  of  his  general  principles  abont 
knowledge.  But  the  core  of  Hamilton's  system  is  in  his 
theory  of  knowledge.  This  is  neither  Scotch  nor  German  ;  it 
is  a  cross  between.  Its  German  elements  refute  its  Scotch 
common  sense ;  its  Scotch  sense  is  irreconcilable  with  its  ex- 
treme Kantianism.  It  is  the  ingenious  attempt  of  a  strong 
intellect  to  extricate  itself  from  metaphysical  difficulties  by 
logical  laws.  But  neither  metaphysics  nor  theology  can  allow, 
that  logic  is  either  the  source  or  the  measure  of  the  ftindamen- 
tal  truths  of  hnman  reason. 


Aot.  Vm.— the  ANTE-NICENE  TRINITAEIAinSM. 

By  Fro£  Boswbll  D.  Hitohoook,  D.D. 

The  Chuech  of  the  Fiest  Thbbe  Centuries;  or,  Notices  of  the 
Lives  and  Opinions  of  some  of  the  Early  FatJierSj  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  illustrating  its  late  Ori- 
gin and  Oradudl  Formation.  By  Alvau  Lamson,  D.D.  Bos- 
ton: Walker,  Wise  &  Co.,  245  Washington  street.  1860. 
8vo.    Pp.  852. 

Of  historical  treatises  upon  the  first  three  Christian  centuries, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  end.  No  period  of  equal  length 
has  been  already  more  frequently  handled,  or  is  likely  to  be 
more  frequently  handled  in  the  time  to  come.  From  every 
prominent  stand-point,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  doctrinal, 
scholarly  and  thinking  men  are  eager  to  interrogate  these 
heroic  centuries,  and  make  them  lend  their  support  to  foregone 
conclusions.  German  fertility  in  this  department  of  authorship, 
so  long  ago  wondered  at,  is  still  astonishing.  English  scholar- 
ship, always  strongly  moved  in  this  direction,  received  a  new 
impulse  from  the  Pusey  excitement  of  some  five  and  twenty 

11 
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years  ago.  Amocgst  onrselves,  within  the  last  two  years,  fonr 
elaborate  histories  of  the  first  three  centuries  hare  appeared, 
representing  as  many  widely  diflFerent  communions.  The 
Boman  Catholic  version  of  this  pregnant  period  has  been  given 
by  Manahan;*s  the  Episcopal  version  has  been  given  by 

Mahan  ;t  the  German  Seformed  by  Schaff ;:(  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
the  Massachusetts  Unitarianism  has  uttered  its  voice.  Of  these 
rival  works,  the  first  named^  by  Dr.  Manahan,  is  by  much  the 
least  critical  and  vigorous.  Dr.  Mahan,  of  the  Episcopal  Sem- 
inary in  this  city,  has  written  modestly  and  well.  Our  esti- 
mate of  Dr.  SchaflPs  book  has  been  given  in  a  previous  number 
of  this  Eevibw.§  Dr.  Lamson's  aim  in  writing  is  distinctly 
avowed  upon  the  title-page.  The  position  he  assumes  is  not  a 
new  one,  but  is  maintained  with  no  little  ingenuity  and  clever- 
ness,  free  use  being  made  of  the  more  important  German  mono- 
graphs and  other  recent  literature  pertaining  to  the  subject 

Diverse  judgments,  fortified  by  appeals  to  precisely  the  same 
authorities,  are  sufGlciently  abundant  and  sufGlciently  easy  in 
every  department  of  human  inquiry ;  but  in  no  department 
more  abundant  or  more  easy,  than  in  this  of  Church  History, 
and  most  of  all  in  its  earliest  period.  Whether  it  be  doctrine 
that  is  investigated,  or  whether  it  be  only  polity  or  ritual, 
Christians  of  every  creed  and  of  every  connection  betake  them- 
selves to  the  first  three  centuries,  confident  of  finding  what 
they  go  in  quest  of.  A  phenomenon,  at  first  sight  so  incon- 
sistent with  common  literary  fairness  and  candor,  is  easily  ex- 
plained when  we  come  to  consider  the  scantiness  of  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  the  history  has  to  be  constructed.  With 
such  a  paucity  of  decisive  documents,  somewhat  relieved,  it  is 
true,  by  the  recent  recovery  of  lost  works,  |  but  not  very  likely 

*  Triumph  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Early  Ages.    B7  Ambrose  Manahan, 
D.D.    New  York.    1859.    8vo,  pp.  6T2. 

f  A  Church  History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries.    By  Milo  Mahan,  D.D.    New- 
Tork.     1860.    Pp.  428. 

X  Histoiy  of  the  Christian  Churoh.    By  Philip  Sohaff,  B.B.    From  the  Birth  of 
Christ  to  the  reign  of  Constantino.    New-York.    1859.    Pp.  635. 

§  Vol.  I,  pp.  318-26. 

I  Such,  for  example,  as  the  2>e  FaJla  of  Barde^nes,  and  the  Apology  of  Meliton, 
which,  howefver,  are  of  alight  value  when  compared  with  the  Phdoaophwnem  of 
^BSppolytua. 
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to  be  enriched  materially  by  any  future  discoveries,  it  is  by  no 
means  strange  that  men  of  such  diverse  poUties  and  creeds 
should  compose  such  diverse  histories.  Each  finds  what  he 
carries,  and  sees  what  he  himself  is.  The  verdict  cannot,  of 
course,  in  every  case  be  equally  just,  but  it  may  in  most  cases 
be  equally  honest. 

Of  all  the  matters  in  controversy,  belonging  to  the  period  of 
which  we  now  speak,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  including  that 
of  the  Person  of 'Christ,  as  then  discussed  and  determined,  holds 
the  first  place,  holds  it  not  only  by  virtue  of  its  intrinsic  im- 
portance, central  as-  it  is  to  the  whole  Christian  system,  but 
also  by  virtue  of  the  relative  attention  bestowed  upon  it  at  the 
time.  If  any  doctrine  was  canvassed  to  any  purpose,  it  was 
this,  ^ay,  it  might  almost  be  said,  that  of  the  more  salient 
doctrines  of  our  system,  this  alone  was  canvassed.  Anthro- 
pology received  comparatively  little  attention.  Eschatology 
underwent  a  premature  and  unhealthy  development,  occasioned 
in  part  by  the  outward  distresses  of  the  times,  but  still  more, 
perhaps,  by  the  relationship  it  held  to  the  Person  of  the  Be- 
deemer.  In  fine,  the  one  thing  above  all  others,  about  which 
the  church  concerned  itself,  was  the  proper  rank  to  be  assigned 
to  Christ.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  difficult  to  come  to 
an  understanding  of  the  Patristic  theology  on  this  point.  In- 
genuous inquirers  ought  not  to  be  very  widely  at  variance  in 
jegard  to  the  opinions  on  this  subject  actually  entertained  and 
expressed  by  the  early  Fathers.  K  learned  and  sagacious  cri« 
ticism  may  be  relied  upon  to  settle  any  question  of  interpreta- 
tion, it  surely  ought  to  be  relied  upon  to  settle  this. 

And  yet  there  are  diversities  of  interpretation,  though  not 
now  so  much  aihongst  the  acuter  and  more  practised  critics^ 
as  amongst  those  who  write  rather  for  the  masses.  Many 
points  once  in  dispute  between  the  representatives  of  rival  sys- 
tems or  schools,  are  now,  in  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the 
ripest  scholars  of  whatever  theological  bias,  regarded  as  settled. 
Decisions  have  been  reached  and  registered,  which,  however 
distasteful  to  unorthodox  polemics,  are  not  likely  to  be  reversed. 
The  writings  of  the  Fathers  who  flourished  before  the  Council 
of  Kice,  have,  undergone  such  inquisition,  and  have  been  ex- 
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pounded  with  so  much  solid  learning  and  so  much  judicial 
breadth  and  fairness,  that  the  ground  of  controversy  is  greatly 
narrowed  from  what  it  was.  The  way  has  thus  been  prepared, 
and  the  time,  we  think,  has  nearly  come,  for  a  dispassionate 
and  final  judgment  on  this  long-debated  question  of  the  Ante* 
Nicene  Trinitarianism. 

The  present  faith  of  Christendom  we  know ;  it  is  on  record 
in  terms  as  precise  as  human  language  will  permit  For  sub- 
stance of  doctrine,  Dr.  Lamson  iBlnds  the  well  nigh  universal 
belief  confronting  him  in  the  Westminster  Confession :  In  one 
God  three  persons,  coessential,  coequal,  and  coetemal,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  ;*  in  Christ  two  natures,  complete  and 
distinct,  indissolubly  united  in  one  Person,  without  conversion, 
composition,  or  confusion,  very  God  and  very  man.t  The 
Nicene  formula,  it  is  well  known,  defines  the  relations  of  only 
the  first  two  Persons  in  the  Godhead.  But  this  is  admitted  to 
be*  a  matter  of  no  material  moment,  since  the  consubstantiality 
of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  if  distinctly  affirmed,  paves  the  way 
for  an  equally  distinct  affirmation  of  the  consubstantiality  of  the 
Spirit  with  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  alleged  am- 
biguity of  the  phrase  dfwovaiov  tw  narpi^  "  of  one  substance 
with  the  Father,"  is  of  little  or  no  importance.  Whether  un- 
derstood in  the  modern  sense  of  numerical  identity  of  substance, 
or  in  the  ancient  sense  of  generical  identity  of  substance,  the 
purpose  of  those  who  employed  it  at  Nice  clearly  was,  to  assert 
that  the  Son  is  God  just  as  absolutely  and  strictly  as  the  Father 
is.  The  opponents  of  Athanasius  at  the  Council  were  willing 
to  worship  Christ  and  call  him  God,  but  they  were  not  willing 
to  call  him  ofjLoovaiov  tw  Trarpt,  precisely  because  they  under- 
stood it  to  express  Divinity  in  the  highest  sense,  and  precisely 
for  this  reason  was  the  phrase  insisted  upon.    This  point  estab- 

*  "  In  Deitatis  unltate  persouae  tres  sunt  unius  ejusdemqae  essentiae,  potentiae 
ac  aeternitatis ;  Deus  Pater,  Deus  Filias,  acDeua  Spiritus  Sanctua"  Oon£  Cap. 
%  §3. 

f  "  Adeo  sane  ut  natnrae  duae,  integrae,  perfectae,  distinctaeqtte  Deltas  ac  hu- 
manitas  in  una  eademque  persona  indissolubili  nezu  conjunctae  faerint,  sine  con- 
versione,  compoBitione,  aut  conAisione.  Quae  qnidem  persona  vere  Dens  est  ac 
vere  homo,  unus  jtamen  Christus,  unicus  inter  Deum  et  hominum  Mediator."  God£ 
Cap.  8,  §  2. 
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Mied  on  the  basis  of  the  Baptismal  formula,  the  completed 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  foUows  in  due  time  as  a  sheer  necessity 
of  logic. 

But  was  this  the  theology  of  the  Ante-Hicene  Fathers? 
Were  they  TrinitariaDS  in  the  Nicene  sense  ?  Bishop  Bull,  in 
his  celebrated  "  Defensio  Fidei  Nicaenae,"  is  thought  by  Baur 
to  have  gone  too  £eur  in  contending  that  this  was  their  theology, 
and  that  they  were  Trinitarians  in  the  strict  Kicene  sense  '* 
erring  as  much,  on  the  one  side,  in  not  admitting  the  incom- 
pleteness and  immaturity  of  their  statements,  as  Petavius  had 
erred,  on  the  other  side,  in  exaggerating  that  incompleteness 
and  immaturity. 

Dr.  Lamson,  like  Priestley  before  him,  not  content  with  deny- 
ing that  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  were  Trinitarians  in  the 
Ificene  sense,  has  written  his  book  to  show  that  they  were  not 
Trinitarians  in  any  sense.  His  language  is :  '^  We  believe  and 
trust  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  for  the  original  and  distinc- 
tive features  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  as  held  by  the  learned 
fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  we  must  look,  not  to 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  nor  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles, but  to  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  Platonists.  In  consist- 
ency with  this  view,  we  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
was  of  gradual  and  comparatively  late  formation ;  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  a  source  entirely  foreign  from  that  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures ;  that  it  grew  up  and  was  ingrafted  in 
Christianity,  through  the  hands  of  the  Flatonizing  Fathers ; 
that  in  the  time  of  Justin,  and  long  after,  the  distinct  nature 
and  inferiority  of  the  Sotx  were  universally  taught,  and  that 
only  the  first  shadowy  outline  of  the  Trinity  had  then  become 
visible. "f  Such  is  the  banner  under  which  our  author  takes  up 
his  line  of  march  through  the  first  three  centuries.    Seven  chap- 

*  See  his  ProcBmiu/in,  §  9 :  ''  Scilioet  bic  opens  et  incoepti  nostri  aoopns,  hoc 
institntiun  eat,  nt  dare  ostendamus,  quod  de  Filii  diyinitate  contra  Arium  alioeqoe 
haeretioos  stataeront  Patres  KicsBiii,  idem  reipsa  (quanquam  aliis  fortasse  nonnun- 
qoam  verbis,  alioque  loqaendi  modo)  docuiee  Patres,  ac  Doctores  ecolesi»  probates 
ad  uBTHa  omnes,  qui  ante  tempora  STUodl  N!c»iin  ab  ipsa  lasqae  apostolorom  aetata 
floraemnt." 

t  See  pp.  33,  34. 
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ters  are  devoted  to  Justin  Martyr  and  his  opinions ;  four  chap- 
ters are  devoted  toOlement  of  Alexandria  and  his  times ;  seven 
chapters  to  Origen  and  his  theology ;  four  chapters  to  Arius  and 
the  Ari^n  controversy ;  and  two  to  Eusebius  the  historian ; 
after  which  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ancient  Hymnology,  An- 
cient Art,  and  the  Festivals  of  the  early  Church  are  considered, 
each  in  two  chapters.  In  the  merely  biographical  and  literary 
portions  and  aspects  of  the  work,  the  author's  task  is,  in  the 
main,  creditably  achieved,  excepting,  of  course,  amongst  other 
similar  tokens  of  the  writer's  theological  bias,  his  portrait  of 
Athanasius,  which  is,  in  the  whole  spirit  of  it,  eminently  un- 
genial  and  unjust.  The  book  is  greatly  lacking,  however,  in 
completeness  as  a  professed  exposition  of  the  genesis  and  growth 
of  the  doctrine  which  he  impugns.  He  passes  silently  over  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  who  are  the  pr6per  link  of  connection  between 
inspired  and  uninspired  teaching,  omits  Irenaeus,  whose  tone 
so  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  makes 
no  mention  of  Dionysius  of  Rome,  whose  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  put  forth  more  than  sixty  years  before  the 
Council  of  Nice,  was  subsequently  approved  by  Athanasius, 
and  accepted  by  the  Church  at  large,  as  indicating  the  true 
middle  way  between  the  opposing  heresies  of  Arianism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Sabellianism  on  the  other.  Such  omissions  are 
hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  a  work  which  undertakes  to  ex- 
pound the  Ante-Nicene  theology.  They  may  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  special  pleader,  but  they  cannot  help  on  to  its  settle- 
ment the  great  question  under  debate. 

In  replying  to  Dr.  Lamson,  we  are  not  required  to  make  out 
,  that  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  in  their  statements  of  doctrine, 
were  clear  and  self-consistent  Trinitarians  in  the  I^icene  sense ; 
it  may  be  admitted  that  they  were  not  Whatever  of  crude- 
ness  and  inconsistency  we  may  encounter  and  acknowledge,  it 
will  be  enough  to  show,  as  we  are  confident  it  can  be  shown, 
that,  in  general,  they  entertained  opinions,  the  complete  and 
logically  consistent  development  of  which  was  the  Nicene 
Creed.  "We  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  oak  was  once  a  sap- 
ling, while  yet  we  contend  that  it  never  was  any  thing  else 
than  an  oak.    It  was,  we  believe,  by  a  healthy,  normal  process 
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of  growth,  that  the  Trinity  of  simple  faith,  after  much  discos- 
sion,  became  the  sharply  determined  Trinity  of  science ;  so  that 
the  Fathers  at  each  snccessiye  Council,  as  point  after  point  was 
settled,  could  declare  truly  enough  that  such  ha4  been  the 
belief  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning.  In  essence,  though 
not  in  form,  there  had  been  a  Catholic  consent  which  answered 
to  the  famous  rule  of  Yincentius :  "  Quod  ubique,  quod  semper, 
quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est." 

Dr.  Lamson,  we  think,  has  altogether  misinterpreted  the 
early  Fathers,  as  we  ^propose  to  show  in  the  sequel ;  not  wit- 
tingly, we  trust,  but  because,  in  obedience  to  his  theological 
prepossessions,  he  has  assumed  a  point  of  view  which  renders 
a  just  interpretation  impossible.  But  before  proceeding  to  ex- 
amine the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  who  thus  stand  chained 
with  haying  jierived  their  notions  of  the  Trinity  from  Pagan 
philosophers,  and  not  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  scrutinize  these  alleged  sources  of  the 
doctrine.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  try  to  show 
that  the  Christian  Trinity,  as  developed  during  the  first  three 
centuries,  cannot  have  proceeded  from  any  Pagan  philosophy. 
In  the  next  place,  we  shall  try  to  show  that  there  was  a  recog- 
nized and  legitimate  basis  for  this  development  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. And  then,  in  the  third  place,  interrogating  the  Ante- 
Kicene  Fathers  in  the  light  of  ^eir  true  historic  position  thus 
determined,  we  shall  endeavor  to  indicate  the  steps,  by  which 
the  doctrine  in  question  was  brought  to  its  final  statement. 

I.  We  are  first  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as 
developed  by  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathere,  cannot  have  come  from 
any  Pagan  philosophy. 

That  the  "  Pagan  Trinities"  so  called,  Brahminical,  Budd- 
histic, .and  Platonic,  offer  points  of  striking  and  instructive  re- 
8embla:nce  to  the  Christian  Trinity,  cannot  be  questioned.  Nor 
need  it  be  said  that  they  were  wholly  without  infiuence  upon 
the  speculations  of  the  Ante-Nicene  period.  But,  for  obvious 
reasons,  there  has  been  at  intervals  a  disposition,  sometimes 
in  one  quarter  and  sometimes  in  another,  palpably  to  exag- 
gerate both  the  resemblance  and  the  influence.    The  Platonic 
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Fathers  themselves,  some  of  whom  never  laid  aside  the  philoso* 
pher's  cloak,  only  claiming  that  they  had  found  in  Christianity 
a  new  and  better  philosophy,  and  anxious  to  recommend  the 
new  doctrines  to  their  old  associates,  very  naturally  sought  to 
justify  the  more  profound  of  the  Christian  mysteries,  even  the 
Trinity  itself,  by  an  appeal  to  the  writings  of  Plato.  That  they 
may  have  carried  back  into  these  writings  a  meaning  never  in- 
tended by  Plato  himself,  we  are  surely  at  liberty  to  presume, 
without  impeaching  either  their  honesty  or  their  intdligence. 
Kewly  discovered  truth  always  sheds  a  light  backwards  as  well 
as  forwards.  That  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  were  in  fact  thus 
charged  with  a  meaning  not  their  own,  is  now  very  generally 
believed.  The  Neo-PIatonists,  a  littie  later,  in  their  imposing 
attempt  to  rival  and  supplant  Christianity,  had  a  less  worthy, 
though,  perhaps,  still  stronger  motive  impelling  them  in  the 
same  direction.  The  Galilean  religion  would,  of  course,  be 
stripped  of  its  grandest  doctrinal  renown,  if  it  could  only  be 
shown  that  its  sublimest  tenet  was  either  a  discovery  of  human 
reason,  or  else  as  Produs  pronounced  it,  a  Divine  tradition, 
older  not  only  than  the  Apostles,  but  older  than  the  Greek 
philosophy  itself.  Hence  the  emphasis  put  upon  this  doctrine 
by  the  Neo-Platonists  of  Alexandria,  of  Rome,  and  of  Athens. 
Later  still,  by  some  hundreds  of  years,  the  English  Platonists 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  such  as  Henry  More,  Cudworth,  and 
INTorris,  in  their  commendable  eagerness  to  vindicate  at  every 
point  the  rationality  of  the  Christian  faith,  were  easily  per- 
suaded to  make  too  much  account  of  the  Platonic  Trinity.  If 
afterwards  CsBsar  Morgan,  roused  by  what  appeared  to  him  an 
excessive  reverence  for  the  Platonic  philosophy,  leaned  too 
strongly  in  the  opposite  direction,  he  has  certainly  done  good 
service  in  demanding  a  more  wary  and  searching  criticism  of 
the  passages  in  question.^  In  our  day,  attention  is  called  afresh, 
not  merely  to  the  Trinity  of  Plato,  but  to  those  hitherto  sup- 
posed older  Trinities  of  the-  Orient,  which  a  certain  class  of 
scholars  amongst  us  are  fond  of  parading  as  rivals  of  the  Christ- 
ian Trinity,  foreshadowing  it  and  preparing  its  way  before  it 

*  "An  Investigation  of  the  Trinity  of  Plato  and  Philo  Judaeus."    By  Caesar 
Morgan.    London.     1*796.    Eeprinted  in  1853.    Pp.  166. 
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Bat  a  closer  inspectian  of  these  Pagan  Trinities,  when  pat 
side  by  side  with  the  diristian  Trinity,  discloses  dissimilarities 
80  radical  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  imagine  an  historical 
connection  between  them  and  it.  The  points  of  contrast  are 
of  greater  moment  than  the  points  of  resemblance.  Indeed, 
so  marked  is  this  contrast  as  to  suggest  the  inquiry,  whether 
these  Pagan  Triads,  as  they  may  more'  properly  be  called, 
ought  erer  to  be  called  Trinities  at  all.  The  hypostatical  dis- 
tinction, which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
nowhere  appears  in  any  one  of  them. 

In  the  Hindoo  theology  we  find  Brahm,  the  impersonal  Ab- 
solute, unfolding  into  the  Trinity  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva. 
Waiving  the  question  of 'the  antiquity  of  this  conception,  which 
Hardwick  thinks  has  been  greatly  overrated,*  whatever  its 
date  may  be,  it  is  but  a  poor  rival  of  the  Christian  Trinity. 
The  system  to  which  this  conception  belongs,  is  essentially  Pan- 
theistic, embracing  the  worship  of  nature,  which  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  impersonal  Brahm.  And,  doubtless,  it  was 
by  observing  nature  in  her  endless  cycles  of  production,  growth, 
and  decay  in  order  to  reproduction,  that  the  Hindoo  mind  was 
led  to  personify  and  worship  these  three  properties  as  Brahma 
the  Creator,  Vishnu  the  Preserver,  and  Siva  the  Destroyer. 
That  they  are  not  hypostases  in  unity,  is  plain.  The  imper- 
8onal  Brahm  was  never  worshipped.  *  Even  Brahma  is  not 
worshipped  by  the  masses,  and  has  but  one  temple  in  India.t 

The  Buddhistic  Trinity  bears  a  still  fainter  resemblance  to  the 
Christian.  Buddhism  knows  no  Creator,  self-existent  and  eter- 
nal. Worlds  are  constantly  forming  and  dissolving.  Souls 
are  constantly  coming  and  going.  The  beginning  of  existence 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Buddhas  appear  at  wide  intervals, 
to  be  oracles  of  wisdom  to  men.:j:  Sakyamuni,  the  founder  of 
this  system,  who  died,  according  to  the  Chinese  chronology, 
950  B.C.,  according  to  the  Ceylonese,  548  b.o.,§  appears  to 

*  See  his  ^  Christ  and  Other  Masters.*'  Part  Second.  Beligions  of  India.  Gam« 
bridge,  England.     1856. 

f  Stnhr  and  Elphinstcme,  as  cited  by  Hardwick,  p.  36. 

t  See  Hardy's  *'  Eastern  Monachism,"  pp.  4-6. 

§  Max  Miiller,  in  his  '*  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Idteratare,'*  1859,  e3cpra»eB 
the  opinion  that  neither  of  these  dates  is  reliabla 
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have  tanght  no  Trinity.    The  doctrine  was  of  later  birth,  in  the  , 
Buddhistic  monasteries.    The  basis  of  it  is  Djaalistic.    First  is 
Buddha,  Intelligence ;  and  over  against  this,  Dharma,  Matter ; 
and  tken  Sanga  is  added  as  a  mediator  between  the  two. 

The  Platonic  Trinity  is  greatly  in  advance  of  both  these.  In 
regard  to  Plato  himself,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  as  observed 
by  Ackermann,*  that  he  is  the  most  Christian  of  all  the  ancient 
philosophers.  That  he  was  no  Pantheist,  is  plain  enough. 
Equally  plain  is  it,  that  he  was  not  a  Dualist,  in  the  grosser 
sense  of  this  word.  The  vA^  of  his  system,  if  eternal,  appears, 
in  most .  cases  at  least,  to  have  been  a  logical  rather  than  a 
physical  entity  ;  the  necessary  condition,  rather  than  the  mate- 
rial, of  creation.  And  yet  his  system  gravitated  towards  Du- 
alism, in  that  he  did  not  rise  to  the  conception  of  absolute 
creation.  That  he  believed  in  the  personality  of  Grod,  is 
hardly  to  be  denied,  although  Schwegler  thinks  this  doctrine 
fairly  excluded  by  the  logic  of  his  system.  In  regard  to  his 
Trinitarianism,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  most  decisive  passa- 
ges occur  in  writings  now  not  generally  allowed  to  be  genuine, 
namely,  the  JSpinomis  and  the  JSpis&es.  But  throwing  these 
out  of  the  account,  there  remains  in  other  writings,  whose  gen- 
uineness is  not  disputed,  the  Trinity  of  Td  dya^v  or  To  Iv  ;  Nov^, 
A6yog  or  lo(l>ta ;  and  *v;^^ :  which  may  be  translated,  the  Good  or 
the  One ;  Intellect,  Word  orWisdom ;  and  Soul.  WiUiout  tedi- 
ously debating  the  question,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  best 
critics  are  now  agraed,  that  these  three  are  not  AypostaaeSy  and 
of  course  cannot  have  furnished  the  pattern  of  our  Christian 
Trinity.  Had  this  been  the  source  of  the  doctrine,  No£^  rather 
than  Aoyos  would  have  been  the  term  for  the  second  Person  in 
the  Godhead.  Whether,  therefore,  we  regard  the  essence  or 
the  form  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  idea  of  its  having  been 
derived  from  Plato  is  wholly  inadmissible. 

And  yet  these  Pagan  Trinities  have  their  significance,  Pan- 
theistic, or  purely  subjective,  though  they  be.  They  need  not 
be  called  echoes  of  a  primitive  revelation,  aa  has  been  so  often 

«  «<  Das  Christliche  im  Plato  and  iu  der  platonlBchen  Philoaophie.*'    Yon  D.  G. 
Adcermann.    Hamburg.    1835. 
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alleged.*  As  mere  forms  of  hnman  speculation,  they  have  a 
snfficient  interest  of  their  own,  indicating,  as  they  do,  the  un« 
willingness  of  the  hnman  mind  to  rest  in  a  naked  nnity.  In 
the  face  of  snch  speculations,  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  idea 
of  Qod  as  One,  is  any  more  agreeable  to  reason  than  the  idea 
of  God  as  Three.  Personified  operations  or  attributes,  of 
course,  could  never  become  hypostases;  but  minds  familiar 
with  suchr  representations  might  the  more  easily  be  brought  to 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  on  this 
subject 

n.  We  are  next  to  show,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
as  developed  during  the  first  three  centuries,  had  a  recognized 
and  legitimate  basis  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures. 

In  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  we  do  not  claim 
that  they  reveal  a  Triune  God  ;  this  revelation  being  held  in 
reserve  until  the  Son  of  God  had  appeared  in  t£e  flesh.  But 
we  do  claim  a  foreshadowing  of  this  revelation  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  appears  to  have  been  designed,  as  it  did  in  fact 
serve,  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  a  revelation ;  a  foreshadow- 
ing so  impressive  as  to  have  set  the  Jewish  mind  in  motion 
towards  the  final  goal. 

It  may  not  be  well  to  make  much  account  of  the  plural 
Elohim  as  usually  employed  in  connection  with  a  verb  in  the 
singular.  But  whether  it  be  the  plural  of  majesty,  as  com- 
monly assumed,  or  an  intensive  form  of  speech  designed  to  ex- 
press the.  inner  completeness  and  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  as 
suggested  by  Delitzsch ;  from  the  Unitarian  stand-point  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  thought  strange,  that  the  use  of  the  plural 
should  have  been  thus  encouraged  amongst  a  people,  whose 
special  mission  it  was  to  withstand  the  Polythebm  of  the  age. 

*  For  example,  by  Henry  More,  who  says :  "Admit  that  the  ancient  Fathers 
were  Platonists,  and  brought  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  into  the  Church  of  the 
Christians,  it  does  not  straight  follow,  that  it  is  therefore  a  Pagan  or  Heathenish 
mystery;  Pythagoras  and  Plato  haying  not  leceired  it  ftom  Pagans  or  Heathens, 
bat  from  the  learned  of  the  Jews,  as  sundry  auUiors  assert ;  the  Jews  themselves 
in  long  succession  having  received  it  as  a  Divine  tradition ;  and  such  is  Platonism 
acknowledged  to  be  by  Jamblicus,  who  says  it  is  <fnXoao<^ia  dEonapaSoroc,^^  Mys- 
tery  of  Godliness^  Book  1,  Chap.  4,  §7. 
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Nor  would  we  press  the  text,  ^'  Let  tu  make  man  in  oar  image, 
after. onr  likeness,"  although  the  early  Fathers  attached  so 
much  importance  to  it 

Of  quite  another  type,  liable  to  no  such  criticism,  are  those 
intimations  of  plurality  in  the  Godhead,  which  make  the 
strongest  impression  upon  us  in  our  reading  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Even  in  the  Pentateuch  there  is,  palpably,  a  two-fold 
representation  made  of  God,  as  the  unreyealed  and  the  re- 
vealed, or,  as  Tholuck  describes  it,  of  God  aa  he  is  in  himsdf 
and  as  he  is  ^  the  world.  As,  for  example,  in  the  15th  chapter 
of  Genesis,  where,  several  times  over,  in  the  account  given  of 
the  appearance  of  God  in  vision  to  Abram,  ^'  the  Word  of  Je- 
hovah" is  the  term  employed.  And  in  that  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  the  33d  chapter  of  Exodus,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
face  of  God  can  never  be  exhibited  to  men,  only  the  hack;  by 
which  is  meant,  that  his  absolute  and  eternal  essence  is  con- 
cealed, while  yet  he  has  a  revealer,  in  some  sort  distinct  from 
himself,  though  essentially  one  and  the  same.  So  when  Moses 
(Exodus  33 :  12, 13)  entreated  Jehovah  to  accompany  him  in 
the  desert,  the  reply  was  (14  v.),  "  my  face  shall  go."  In  an- 
other passage  (Exodus  23  :  20, 21),  an  Angel  is  promised,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  God's  name  is  in  him,  that  is,  the  Divine 
attributes,  or  God  himself.  Of  this  same  revealer  of  Grod 
Isaiah  speaks  (63 : 9),  where  he  calls  him  ^^  tlie  angel  of  his 
face."  The  Psalmist  (33  :  6)  also  says :  "  By  the  word  of  Je- 
hovah were  the  heavens  made."  There  is  thus  an  intimation 
of  plurality,  plurality,  at  least,  in  the  economy  of  revelation, 
which  must  needs  hsfQ  made  an  impression  upon  every  pro- 
foundly reflective  mind.  This  intimation,  it  is  true,  is  as  yet 
comparatively  slight  and  guarded,  not  suggesting  the  idea  of 
distinct  persons  immanent  in  the  Godhead ;  and  for  the  best 
of  reasons,  since  Polytheism  was  at  that  time  the  special  peril 
of  the  Hebrew  mind. 

But  when  the  Jews  returned  from  their  exile  in  Babylon, 
with  their  Monotheism  so  sternly  fixed,  there  was  no  longer 
any  special  need  of  caution  on  that  score  ;  the  idea  of  plural- 
ity in  the  Godhead  might  be  entertained  with  little  danger  of 
its  running  into  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  Gods.    Accordingly 
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we  find  in  the  ApocxTphal  books  a  decided  advance  in  this 
thought  of  plurality.  The  idea  of  distinct  personalities  of  some 
sort  in  the  substance  of  the  Godhead,  it  is  evident,  was  gradn** 
ally  assuming  a  settled  form.  Th^  term  Wiadom^  o£  such  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  these  books,  appears  to  be  in  transition 
from  the  impersonal  conception  to  the  personal,  from  personi- 
fication (as  in  Prov.  8  :  22),  to  hypostasis.  In  Ecclesiaaticns, 
for  example  (1 : 1-10 ;  24 : 5,  8, 14),  it  appears  to  be  only  per- 
sonification, as  in  Proverbs ;  while  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomcm, 
probably  of  a  later  date  (7 :  22-26),  the  idea  appears  to  be  very 
like  that  of  hypostasis.^ 

In  the  Targums,  the  two  most  important  of  which,  that  of 
Onkelos  and  of  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets,  are  now  assigned, 
by  the  most  competent  critics,  to  the  first  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  we  find  th^  idea  fully  developed,  that  God 
never  appears  acting  immediately  upon  the  world,  but  always 
through  the  agency  of  another.  As,  for  instance,  in  Gten.  3  : 8, 
which  reads,  -^^  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
walking  in  the  garden,"  one  of  the  Targums  gives  it :  ^'  And 
they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Ward  of  the  Lord  God."  And  so, 
whenever  God  is  represented  as  saying  or  doing  any  thing,  it 
is  commonly  under  the  title  of  the  Word  of  God.  And  what 
is  more,  this  Word  of  God,  as  noticed  by  Olshausen,  is  repre- 
sented as  identical  with  the  Shekinah,  Shiloh  and  Messiah. 
Now  whether  Philo  went  any  fiurther  than  this  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  moment  in  this  connection.f  The  idea  of 
plurality  is  plainly  enough  a  Jewish  idea,  resting  on  a  strong 
Monotheistic  basis,  but  steadily  unfolding,  through  personifica- 
tion, towards  a  distinct  hypostasis  of  the  revealing  Word. 
* 

*  '*  Vapor  est  enim  virtatiB  Dei,  et  emaoatio  qoaedam  est  dsritatis  omnipoteiitis 
Dei  sincera.'*  Book  of  Wisdom  7 :  25.  In  the  23d  yerse,  this  spirit  of  Wisdom 
is  described  as  '^humanus,  benignns,  stabUls,  certos,  secnrus,  omnem  habens  virtu- 
tem."  This  book  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  one  hundred  years  or  more 
B.C. ;  'while  opinions  in  regard  to  the  date  of  Ecclesiasticns  range  from  300  to 
180  B.C. 

f  Domer,  Lehre  von  der  Person  Chriaii^  yclL  1,  p.  23,  contends  that  Philo^s 
Logos  was  not  a  distinct  hypostasis.  Most  other  eminent  critics  are  of  the  con- 
trary opinion,  although  Semisch,  in  his  monograph  on  Justin  Martyr,  admits  that 
Philo  does  not  keep  constantly  in  view  the  strict  personality  of  his  Logos. 
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Duality,  indeed,  is  all  there  is  as  yet,  bat,  at  any  rate,  a  bald, 
unbroken  nnity  is  no  longer  possible ;  the  Jewish  mind  is  man- 
ifestly drifting  towards  quite  another  conception  of  the  Ood- 
head,  so  that,  if  Philo  affirms  the  personality  of  the  Logos,  he 
only  completes  a  process  which  had  long  been  tending  towards 
that  issue. 

That  our  Lord  himself  did  not  take  up  this  idea  of  the 
Logos,  and  carry  it  on  to  its  full  hypostatical  development,  so 
far  from  being  strange,  is  simply  in  keeping  with  the  peculi- 
arly practical  tone  and  genius  of  his  teaching.  But  he  cer- 
tainly prepared  the  way  for  this  further  development  by  abun- 
dant declarations,  which  cannot  be  interpreted,  without  vio- 
lence, from  any  other  than  the  Trinitarian  stand-point.  As 
when  he  said  of  himself,  nplv  ^AppctofJi  yev£oOai,  iy6  elfu^  ''Be- 
fore Abraham  began  to  be,  I  eternally  am,"  John  8 :  58 ;  ''I 
and  my  Father  are  one,"  John  10 :  30 ;  and  "  my  Father  work- 
eth  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  John  5 :  17,  which  the  Jews,  who 
heard  him,  v.  18,  understood  to  be  a  claim  to  equality  with 
God.  Kot  to  omit  that  remarkable  passage,  John  10 :  17, 18, 
in  which  he  represents  the  plenary,  and  of  course  Divine, 
power  which  he  had  over  his  own  life,  as  the  secret  of  the  ac- 
ceptableness  of  his  atoning  sacrifice.  As  to  the  distinct  hy- 
postatical existence  of  the  third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  that 
would  seepi  to  have  been  declared  by  Christ  with  sufficient 
clearness,  both  in  what  he  said  of  ''  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  Matt.  12 :  31  comp.  with  Mark  3  :  29,  and  in  his 
promise  to  send  the  Comforter,  John  15 :  26,  having  previously 
said,  John  14 :  26,  that  the  Father  would  send  him.  Such 
passages,  entirely  in  harmony,  on  the  Trinitarian  theory,  with 
other  passages  which  set  forth  the  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  are,  on  the  Unitarian  theory,  quite  inexplicable  by.  any 
fair  method  of  interpretation.  Finally,  these  elements  of  the 
doctrine  in  question  were  all  combined  by  Christ  himself  in 
the  Baptismal  formula,  which  was  to  meet  every  believer  at 
the  threshold  of  the  Qhurch,  and  stand  through  all  time,  as  the 
briefest  and  most  comprehensive  statement  possible  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Had  Christ  been  merely  a  messenger  of  God, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  only  a  Divine  influence,  this  formula  would 
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l[)e  misleading,  not  to  say  altogether  inappropriate,  and  might 
better  have  been  in  the  name  of  Qod^  and  of  his  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  bnt  now  we  have  it  '^  in  the  name  of  the 
FatheTy  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  thns  corre* 
spending  precisely  with  the  Trinitarian  conception  of  the 
Godhead. 

Passing  on  to  the  Epistles,  we  find  this  Trinitarian  formnla 
of  Baptism  loudly  echoed  in  the  Apostolic  benedictions ;  the 
Omega,  at  once,  and  Alpha  of  the  whole  economy.  In  the 
more  formal  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  it  is 
important  to  be  observed,  that  the  way  is  led,  not  by  the  in- 
tuitive John,  but  by  the  dialectic  Paul.  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  62,  nearly  if  not  quite  twenty  years,  probably,  before  the 
Gospel  of  John  was  written,  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Golos- 
sians,  1 :  15, 17,  speaks  of  Christ  as  '^  the  image  of  the  invisible 
Gk)d,"  elicitv  Tov  deov  t&v  doparov,  by  whom  all  things  were  ere- 
ated,  who  is  before  all  things,  and  by  whom,  or  rather  in  whom, 
iv  [avT^]j  all  things  exist,  (wvearriKe*  The  relation  which  this 
8ustaii3s  to  the  Jewish  speculations  in  regard  to  the  Logos,  is 
too  obvious  to  require  remark.  In  the  9th  verse  of  the  2d 
chapter  it  is  added :  <'  For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily."  The  same  view  of  the  Logos  as  the  re- 
vealer  of  the  ineffable  God,  appears  in  Hebrews  1:3,  *'  Who 
being  the  brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person ;"  written  probably  before  the  year  70,  whoever  may 
have  been  the  author* 

With  respect  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  bold  attempt  oi 
Baur  to  get  rid  of  its  authority  in  this  matter  of  the  Logos,  by 
pushing  down  the  date  of  its  composition  towards  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  has  signally  failed.  John  1 :  9  appears  to 
have  been  quoted  by  Basilides  as  early  as  125  A.D.t  Accord- 
ing to  Ewald,  this  Gospel  was  written  about  80  a.d4     Its 

*  OdL  1 :  17,  *' And  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist,*'  is  the 
reading  in  our  English  reFsion.  For  rhetorical  oonyenience,  I  have  used  the  rela- 
tive instead  of  the  personal  prcnonn,  besides  giving  what  is  considered  hj  the  lex- 
icographers a  more  exact  rendering  of  owairrfKe, 

f  See  the  Philosophamena  of  Hippolytas^  *l :  22. 

X  Cfeschickte  dea  VoVees  hrad,  vol  7,  p.  217. 
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Apostolic  authorship  and  authority  will  not  probably  be  much 
questioned  in  the  time  to  come.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how 
honest  interpreters  can  be  greatly  at  variance  in  regard  to  what 
it  teaches  about  the  Person  of  Christ.  John,  as  a  Jew,  under- 
stood very  well,  of  course,  the  drift  of  the  Jewish  mind,  as  al- 
ready described.  He  saw  it  moving  on  towards  plurality  in 
the  Godhead,  emphasizing  the  idea  of  the  unrevealed  and  the 
revealed  Jehovah.  Jehovah  was  ineffable,  the  Logos  was 
his  revealer ;  two  in  form,  but  one  in  essence. '  With  this  Jew- 
ish notion  in  full  view,  John  sits  down  to  indite  his  Gospel. 
Three  men  before  him  had  written  memoirs  of  Christ,  com- 
mencing with  his  appearance  in  the  flesh.  He  goes  farther 
back.  "In  the  beginning,"  he  says,  "was  the  Logos,"  by 
which  he  means  from  eternity^  for  in  the  Jewish  apprehension 
of  the  matter,  the  Logos  was  as  ancient  as  God  himself.  Tliis 
Logos,  he  continues,  "  was  wUh  God ;"  that  is,  there  was  in 
some  sense  society,  and  consequently  a  plurality  of  Persons  in 
the  Godhead.  But  then,  to  conserve  the  Divine  unity,  he  adds 
immediately,  that  "  the  Logos  was  God."*  The  Logos,  then, 
was  eternal,  was  with  God,  and  therefore  somehow  distinct 
from  God,  and  yet  wm  God.  The  Logos  was  thus  an  eternal. 
Divine  Person,  and  yet  not  another  God,  since  he  was  God 
himself.  Having  thus  defined  the  Logos,  with  which  Jewish 
speculation  was  so  busy,  the  Evangelist  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  Logos,  the  revealer  of  God  every  where  referred  to  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  face  of  God,  the  Angel  of  the  old  theocracy, 
bad,  in  these  latter  days,  become  incarnate,  embodying  himself 
in  the  Man  of  Kazareth ;  and  so  the  transient  theophanies  of 
the  elder  dispensation  had  given  place  at  last  to  a  permanent 
incarnation.  Even  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation 
would  seem  to  be  taught  in  the  18th  verse  of  this  chapter : 

*  In  the  Greek,  koX  Bedc  iv  6  ?^yoc,  Oedc  is  without  the  article,  of  which  some 
critics  haye  so  fax  taken  advantage,  as  to  claim  that  the  word  miist  needs  be 
employed  in  a  sabordinate  sense.  But  Greek  usage  permits  a  noun  in  the  predi- 
cate without  the  article,  and  also  permits  the  predicate  to  precede  the  copula.  The 
use  of  the  article  would  hare  made  Bedc  mean  God  the  Father ;  so  says  Erasmus, 
as  cited  by  Tholuck ;  so  also  Winer.  The  ETsngelist  wished  to  designate  simply  the 
Divine  essence. 
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"  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  :  the  only  begotten  Son, 
which  is  in  the  hosom  of  the  Father^  he  hath  declared  him." 
The  incarnation  of  the  eternal  Logos  is  again  affirmed  by  John 
in  the  firet  verse  of  his  first  epistle :  "  That  which  was  from  the 
beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled 
of  the  word  of  life." 

Snch  are  the  more  important  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
in  the  Apocrypha,  in  the  Targnras,  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  developed  during 
the  first  three  Christian  centuries.  If  they  do  not  justify  that 
development,  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  justified  by  any 
thing  short  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  word  Trinity  in  the 
Scriptures. 

{To  he  continued.) 

12 
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Tischendorf's  Sinai  Codex,  The  Studien  und  Eritihen,  Heft  4,  1860, 
has  more  particular  accounts  of  this  remarkable  Codex  than  haye  elsewhere 
been  published.  It  was  first  discovered,  1845,  by  the  Archimandrite  Por- 
phyry, and  described  in  his  Russian  Travels,  1856.  Tischendorf  has  vindi- 
cated its  high  antiquity.  The  general  character  of  the  hs.  can  be  seen  in 
the  Codex  Friderico-Augustanus,  as  published  by  Tischendorf  in  fac-simile, 
1846  ;  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  uncials,  but  more  regular  than  the  Vatican  hs. 
— ^between  the  Vatican  and  the  Alexandrine  Codex  (A).  The  higher  age  of 
the  Sinai  Codex  is  supposed  to  be  indicated  in  the  fact  that  the  initial  letters 
of  the  divisions,  though  in  the  margin,  are  not  larger  than  the  rest,  nor  in 
any  way  ornamented.  There  are  neither  accents  nor  breathings,  and  but 
few  points.  The  material,  like  the  Vatican  Codex,  is  a  costly  parchment — 
such  as  even  Origen  did  not  use, — ^mentioned  only  after  the  persecutions. 
The  MS.  then,  it  is  inferred,  cannot  be  before  811,  nor  yet  much  later. 
Three  is  no  division  of  the  Gbspels  into  chapters  in  the  original  writing, 
either  of  this  or  of  the  Vatican ;  the  only  two  mss.  in  which  this  fails.  A 
later  hand  (dififerent  ink)  has  added  them  in  the  Sinai  Codex  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  Luke.  AiS  Eusebius  introduced  these  divisions  into  chapters, 
and  as  they  were,  soon  generally  adopted,  it  is  inferred  that  this  MS.  must 
have  been  written  before  his  time.  Other  circumstances,  pointing  to  the 
same  conclusion,  are  the  facts  that  this  ms.  puts  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
and  a  part  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  after  the  Apocalypse,  as  if  they  were 
canonical,  which  Eusebius  denies  (Eccl.  Hist  III,  25) ;  and  that  it  puts  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  between  the  Pai^ine  and  the  General  Epistles ;  while 
Eusebius  classifies  them  before  the  Pauline.  The  Vatican  ms.  has  the  order: 
the  Acts,  the  General  Epistles,  and  then  the  Pauline ;  and  this  is  the  order 
assigned  by  Athanasius  and  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 

That  both  the  Vatican  and  Sinai  Codices  are  of  Egyptian  origin,  is  argued 
from  the  interchange  of  I  and  EI,  etc.  Among  the  important  contributions 
to  textual  criticism  are  the  following :  In  JE^Jiesus  is  wanting  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians — as  in  the  Vatican ;  and  Basil  testifies 
that  it  failed  in  the  codices  of  his  time  (about  870).  The  passage  about  the 
three  heavenly  witnesses  (1  John  v,  7),  is  also  wanting ;  as  is  also  the  ac- 
count of  the  adulteress  (John  vii,  53  to  viii,  11) ;  and  the  whole  of  the  close 
of  Mark's  Gospel  (Mark  xvi,  9-20).  In  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  it  reads,  "who" 
instead  of  God ;  this  is  probably  the  oldest  testimony  extant — the  pastoral 
epistles  not  being  in  the  Vatican  Codex.  The  Vatican  Codex  also  lacks  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  are  contained 
in  this  Sinai  xs.      The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Studien  und  Kritihen 
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proposes  a  new  edition  on  the  basis  of  these  two  with  the  aid  of  Origen ; 
*^for  aboTe  all  the  strife  of  parties  and  personal  interests,  must  eyerj  theolo- 
gian yalue  the  purity  of  the  word  of  God." 

The  publication  of  the  complete  Sinaitic  Codex,  will  be  in  1862;  but 
meanwhile  a  full  account  of  it,  by  Prof.  Tischendorf^  has  been  published  b^ 
Brockhaus  of  Leipzic,  viz.  Notitia  Editionis  Codicis  Bibliorum  Sinaitici, 
Auspiciis  Imperatoris  Alexandri  II  susceptse.  Accedit  Catalogus  Codicum 
nuper  ex  Oriente  Petropolin  perlatorum;  item  Origenis  Scholia  in  Pro- 
yerbia  Salomonis,  partim  nunc  primum,  partim  secundum  atque  emendatius 
edita.  Cum  duabus  t'abulis  Lapidi  incisis.  4°,  8  Thir.  10  Ngr.  The  first  part 
of  this  work  will  give  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  manuscript,  its  con- 
tents, and  its  claims  to  a  high  antiquity ;  a  list  of  more  than  600  important 
various  readings  in  the  New  Test. ;  26  columns  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Test, 
134  of  the  New  Test ;  and  also  the  whole  of  the  text  of  Barnabas  and  Her- 
mas.  The  second  part  will  give  an  account  of  the  other  manuscripts,  viz. 
12  palimpsests  in  Greek,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Slavic,  etc  ;  20  Greek  manuscripts, 
several  of  them  being  uncials;  and  60  other  works  in  various  languages. 
One  of  these,  from  the  9th  century,  makes  important  additions  to  the  Hexapla. 
There  is  also  a  Greek-Egyptian  astrolabe  of  a  unique  character.  The  third 
part  will  contain  extracts  from  other  manuscripts,  examined  in  the  East, 
but  not  brought  back.  One  of  these  fills  up  a  gap  in  the  12th  Book  of  the 
Histories  of  Diodorus  Siculus ;  another  contains  Origen*s  Scholia  to  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon. 

A.  Theiner  is  continuing  his  publication  of  works  from  the  Vatican  treas- 
ures. He  has  just  published  at  Rome,  in  folio  (price  $20),  Vetera  Monu- 
menta  Polonias  et  LithuanisB  Gentiumque  finitarum  Historiam  illustrantia, 
etc. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Copenhagen  in  A£ay.  Among  its  publications  during  the  last  year,  presented 
by  the  Secretary,  Prof.  C.  C.  Rafn,  are  a  new  volume  of  the  Annals  of 
Northern  Archaeology  and  History,  with  'remarks  on  Beowolf  and  on  the 
name  of  Lodbrok  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  Fred.  Schiem ;  on  the 
Sanskrit  root  is  the  verb  Vera  by  L.  Warming ;  the  Elucidarius  in  Icelandic 
by  Conrad  Gislason ;  Historical  Notices  of  Bishop  Linderich  and  Archbishop 
Unne  of  Bremen,  by  Koerigsfeldt,  etc.  Some  specimens  of  vernacular  Esqui- 
maux literature  from  Greenland  were  presented  by  Henry  J.  Rink.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  Lexicon  Poeticum  Antiques  Linguas  Septentrionalis, 
by  the  late  Sveinbiom  Egilsson  will  soon  be  issued,  as  also  another  volume 
of  the  Memoires  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  time  when  artillery  were 
first  used ;  a  common  date  has  been  the  siege  of  Chioggia,  1879.  Froissart 
mentions  cannon  at  the  siege  of  Quesnoy,  1310.  M.  Lacabave  found  docu- 
ments in  the  archives  of  Florence  which  spoke  of  cannon  as  in  use  in  1826. 
M.  Lor6dan  Larchdy  in  the  May  number  of  the  Revue  Europeene  shows  that 
they  were  used  in  defence  of  Metz  in  1824,  when  that  city  was  besieged  by 
the  king  of  Bohemia. 

Blaekwood^s  Magazine  for  September  contains  an  article  on  the  fiint  in- 
struments found  at  Abbeville,  France,  supposed  to  indicate  a  high  antiquity 
for  the  race.  He  visited  the  gravel-pits  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens  last  August, 
and  closes  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  question  with  the  following  sum- 
maiy  of  his  conclusions : 

"1.  To  the  question.  Are  the  so-called  flint  implements  of  human  work- 
manship, or  the  result  of  physical  agencies  ?  mv  reply  is,  They  bear  unmis- 
takably the  indications  of  having  been  shaped  by  the  skill  of  man. 
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**  2.  To  the  inquiry,  Does  the  mere  association  in  the  same  deposit  of  the 
flint  implements  and  the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  prove  that  the  artificers 
of  the  flint  tools  and  the  animals  coexisted  in  time  ?  I  answer,  That  mere 
juxtaposition,  of  itself  is  no  evidence  of  contemporaneity,  and  that  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  fossil  bones  the  age  of  the  human  relics  is  not  proven. 

^^S.  To  the  query,  What  is  the  antiquity  of  the  Mammalian  bones  with 
which  flint  implements  are  associated  ?  my  answer  is.  That,  apart  from  their 
mixture  with  the  recently-discovered  vestiges  of  an  early  race  of  men,  these 
fossils  exhibit  no  independent  marks  by  which  we  can  relate  them  to  human 
time  at  alL  The  age  of  the  Diluvium  which  embeds  the  remains  of  the 
extinct  Mammalian  animals  must  now  be  viewed  as  doubly  uncertain- 
doubtful  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  coincidence  with  the  age  of  flint  imple- 
ments— and  again  doubtful,  even  if  this  coincidence  were  established,  from 
the  absence  of  any  link  of  connection  between  those  earliest  traces  of  man 
and  his  historic  ages.*'  ^*  Upon  the  special  question  involved  in  this  general 
query,  What  time  must  it  have  required  for  the  physical  geography  adapted 
to  the  Pachyderms  of  the  antedilvuian  period  to  have  altered  into  that  now 
prevailing,  suited  to  wholly  different  races? -the  geological  world  is  divided 
between  two  schools  of  interpretation — the  TxUnquilHsts,  who  recognize 
chiefly  nature's  gentler  forces  and  slower  mutations,  and  the  Paroxjsmists, 
who  appeal  to  her  violent  subterranean  energies  and  her  more  active  surface 
changes.'* 

"  4.  To  the  last  interrogation,  How  far  are  we  entitled  to  impute  a  high 
antiquity  to  these  earliest  physical  records  of  mankind  from  the  nature  of 
the  containing  and  overlying  sedimentary  deposits  ?  my  response  again  is, 
that  as  the  two  schools  of  geologists  now  named  differ  widely  in  their  trans- 
lation into  geologic  time  of  all  phenomena  of  the  kind  here  described,  this 
question,  like  the  preceding,  does  not  admit,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  of  a  speciflc  and  quantitative  answer. 

"  In  conclusion,  then,  of  the  whole  inquiry,  condensing  into  one  expression 
my  answer  to  the  general  question.  Whether  a  remote  pre-historic  antiquity 
for  the  human  race  has  been  established  from  the  recent  discovery  of  speci- 
mens of  man's  handiwork  in  the  so-called  Diluvium  ?  I  maintain  it  is  not 
proven,  by  no  means  asserting  that  it  can  be  disproved^  but  insisting  simply 
that  it  remains  not  proven." 

The  Swiss  savans  are  also  now  engaged  in  a  discussion  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  period  during  which  the  human  species  has  existed.  M.  Col- 
lomb  admits  that  man  had  an  existence  before  the  oldest  glaciers,  and  was  a 
cotemporary  of  the  mammoth.  M.  Lastet  seeks  to  prove  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  animal  world,  including  man,  survived  all  the  changes  of  the  quater- 
nary or  diluvian  period.  M.  Gaudin,  a  noted  botanist,  subscribes  to  this 
view,  and  strengthens  it  by  a  comparison  with  the  vegetable  world."  M. 
Pictet  asserts  that  the  zoological  population  of  the  globe  was  not  modified  in 
the  change  fi*om  the  diluvian  to  the  modem  period. 

^  Chowlson's  Remains  of  Ancient  Babylonian  Literature,  from  Arabic  trans- 
lations, are  noticed  by  many  of  the  foreign  journals  as  containing  valuable 
and  new  materials  proving  the  high  state  of  culture  in  Babylon  in  early 
times.  These  Arabic  transitions,  ascribed  to  Abu  Beker,  date  probably 
from  about  the  tenth  century.  The  dissertations  are  on  Nabatean  agriculture 
— a  minute  account  showing  some  scientific  knowledge ;  on  poisons — ^prov- 
ing that  toxicology  was  well  known ;  on  astronomy  arid  geology,  by  Tenke- 
lusha,  who  probably  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  but  used 
old  Chaldean  documents.  There  is  also  a  fi'agment  from  ^*  The  Book  of  the 
Mysteries  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,"  in  w^ch  it  is  maintained,  among  other 
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things,  that  man  may  not  pnl^  make  precious  metals,  but  even  animal  and 
y^table  organizations.  In  the  first  of  these  treatises  a  Canaanitish  invasion 
of  Babylon  is  spoken  of;  Nemroda  (Nimrod)  being  its  leader.  Chowlson 
supposes  this  to  be  the  Nimrod  of  the  Bible— which  would  bring  him  down 
to  a  much  later  period  than  that  usually  assigned. 


GREECE. 

Spyridon  Siampelios,  a  historian  who  has  devoted  his  studies  chiefly  to  the 
history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  middle  ages,  ha^  published  at  Athens 
a  small  work  oa  the  Establishment  of  the  Patriarchate  in  Russia,  in  1589, 
when  Job,  previously  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  was  elevated  to  the  patri- 
archate, with  the  participation  of  Jeremiah  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  two  archbishops,  Hierotheos  of  Monembasia,  and  Arsenius  of  Alassona ; 
a  poem,  written  by  the  latter,  to  celebrate  the  event,  is  also  given  in  this  work. 

The  translation  of  Karamsin^s  History  of  Russia  into  modern-  Greek  by 
Erokidas  is  completed,  in  12  volumes ;  published  at  Athens. 

Gersdorf  s  Repertory  says  that  Korais*s  retnark,  "  it  is  better  to  bum 
Greek  grammars  up  than  to  write  them,"  also  applies  in  part  to  the  work 
Esquisses  d*une  granmiaire  du  greo  actuel,  par  R  .  . . ,  published  at  Athens. 


DENMARK. 

The  statue  of  Oehlenschlager,  the  Danish  dramatist,  is  to  be  erected  at 
Copenhagen  this  summer. 

John  Louis  Heiberg  died  at  Ringster  Aug.  25,  1860,  at  the  age  of  69.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  Danes  who  adopted  the  system  of  Hegel,  and  was  also 
distinguished  as  a  poet     His  dramas  have  been  translated  into  German. 

Prof.  Au  S.  Oersted  died  at  Copenhagen  May  1.  He  was  the  brother  of 
the  famous  natursblist,  and  besides  being  a  high  officer  of  State,  he  wrote 
several  important  works  on  legal  and  historical  subjects.  Three  volumes  of 
his  Treatises  on  Ethics  and  Jurisprudence  were  tnmslated  into  German. 


HOLLAND, 

The  well-known  Dutch  poet  and  evangelical  author,  Isaac  Da  Costa,  died 
in  Amsterdam  in  May.  He  was  born  in  1798,  of  Jewish  parents,  and  became 
a  Christian  in  1820.  He  published  a  volume  of  Dramatic  and  Lyric  Poems  in 
1819 ;  another  in  1822 ;  another  in  1826.  He  translated  portion  of  the  works 
of  -^schylus,  Ovid,  Camoens,  Lamartine,  and  others.  He  also  wrote  on 
Prince  Maurice  and  Oldenbameveld,  in  1825 ;  a  "work  on  Paul,  in  1847 ;  one 
on  Israel  and  the  Nations,  1848.  His  work  on  the  Four  Witnesses  was 
translated  into  English,  and  reprinted  in  New  York. 

In  the  budget  of  Holland  for  the  next  year,  4000  florins  are  put  down  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  science.  A  general  dicfionary  of  the 
Dutch  language,  and  a  work  containing  a  description  of  all  the  insects  in  the 
country,  and  the  best  means  of  destroying  them,  being  among  the  objects 
c(mtemplated. 

The  premium  book  of  Rev.  Dr.  Fish,  "  Primitive  Piety  Revived,**  pub- 
lished by  the  Congregational  Board  of  Boston,  has  been  translated  into  the 
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Dutch,  and  published  at  Utrecht,  in  Holland.  Twenty  thousand  copies  of  it 
have  been  printed  in  English. 

A  volume  of  Sketches  from  Dutch  History,  **  Schets  ran  de  Gescheidenia 
der  Nederlanden ;  Opgehelderd  met  Afbeeldingen,"  by  W.  H.  Hofdijk,  with 
an  appendix,  *'  0ns  Yolk  in  Zjn  ^istorie,'*  by  H.  P.  Rosmade,  has  appeared 
at  the  Hague. 

A  new  annotated  edition  of  Shakspeare  in  Dutch,  by  0.  W.  Opzoomcr,  is 
in  course  of  publication  at  Amsterdam.  The  first  yolume,  which  has  just 
appeared,  contains  Othello. 


FRANCE. 

The  valuable  J?uWtf«in  de  la  Societe  de  Vhutoire  duProteetantismeFrm^m^ 
for  July  and  August,  1860,  contains  documents  relating  to  the  refugees  in 
Switzerland ;  an  article  on  the  refugees  in  the  Canton  de  Yaud ;  on  the  books 
and  MaCkuscripts  of  Du  Plessy-Morny ;  on  the  origin  of  the  word  parpaiUot^ 
and  of  the  surname  Tant  e'en/ant ;  notes  respecting  the  lather  of  Malberbe. 
This  is  a  very  valuable,  an  indispensable  work,  for  the  student  of  the  reli- 
gious history  of  France. 

,  The  French  translation  of  Wetzer  And  Welte's  Encyclopedia  of  Catholic 
Theology,  has  reached  the  9th  volume,  to  Great  Britain.  This  edition  con- 
tains many  additions  to  the  German  work. 

The  French  Academy  have  in  preparation  the  24th  vol  of  Memoires  de 
PAcad^mie ;  vols.  18  to  20  of  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits ;  vol  22  of 
the  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France ;  vol.  1  of  the  Historiens  orientaux 
des  Croisades  (in  preparation  for  20  years) ;  vol.  2  of  the  Historiens  occi- 
dentaux  des  Croisades ;  vol  1  of  Historiens  Arm^niens ;  vol.  7  of  Table  des 
Chartes  et  des  Diplomes  imprimis ;  and  vol.  27  of  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  h 
France,  with  a  prefiice  on  die  State  of  the  Arts  in  the  Fourteenth  Century, 
by  Renan.  Its  grand  prize  of  20,000  francs,  founded  by  Louis  Fould,  for  a 
History  of  the  Arts  of  Design  to  the  time  of  Pericles,  has  not  yet  been  won. 

Max.  de  Ring  has  published  a  History  of  the  Opic  People,  their  legislation 
and  worship.  The  Opici,  Ops,  Osci,  were  the  Eimro-Pelasgi  of  Italy  before 
the  Roman  rule.     The  work  is  said  to  be  one  of  great  research. 

Jules  Oppert,  the  distinguished  orientalist,  has  published  Elements  de  la 
grammaire  Assyrienne. 

Edgar  Quinet's  Merlin  TEnchanteur,  a  poem  in  two  volumes,  is  noticed  in 
all  the  French  journals  as  the  most  remarkable  literary  work  that  has  ap- 
peared in  France  for  several  years. 

M.  Ernest  Renan  has  received  an  imperial  commission  to  seek  for  Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions  and  antiquities. 

The  college  Samuel  Moorat  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1846,  with  funds  be- 
queathed by  an  Armenian  of  that  name,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  young 
Armenians  to  diffuse  among  their  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  the  religion 
and  science  of  the  West.  The  present  director  is  Father  Leon  Alishen.  At 
the  recent  anniversary  of  this  institution  he  delivered  a  discourse,  giving  a 
succinct  sketch  of  the  History  and  Literature  of  Armenia,  from  the  earliest 
Christian  times.  This  is  published  in  the  August  number  of  the  Anmles 
de  la  Philoaophie  Chretienne.  Samuel  Moorat  was  born  at  Tokat  in  1760 ; 
educated  in  part  by  the  Mechitarists  in  Venice ;  became  rich  by  commerce, 
and  in  1815  bequeathed  a  large  sum  to  the  Mechitarists  for  endowing  a  college; 
this  was  first  established  in  Padua,  18S4,  and  transferred  to  Paris  in  1846. 
The  same  nimiber  of  the  Annals  contain  an  essay  on  Words,  their  Boots 
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and  Permutations  by  De  rHerrillieis,  with  a  table  of  the  changes  in  the  lan- 
guages deriyed  from  the  Latin ;  and  a  second  account  of  Montalemberf  s 
work  on  Western  Monachism. 

Of  the  Abb6  Migne's  complete  Course  of  Patrology,  vols.  65  to  77  con- 
tain the  continuation  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  Among  them  are  the  Works  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  ten  volumes,  etc. 

The  Eagle  of  Paris  (Birgys-Barys)  is  an  Arabic  journal,  published  at 
Paris,  and  circulated  throughout  the  East  and  in  Africa,  to  extend  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Religion  and  French  influence  among  the  Musselmen,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Association  of  St.  Louis,  founded  for  this  object  The 
famous  Abd-el-Eader  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Directors,  warmly  ap- 
proving their  projects. 

M.  de  Saulcy,  of  the  Institute,  says  that  the  Nineveh  marbles  of  the 
British  Museum  are  of  Syro-Egyptian  origin. 

A  thesis,  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Strasburg  University,  by  E.  A. 
Weber,  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Religious  Philosophy  of  Schelling,  ' 
is  highly  praised  in  Gersdorf 's  Repertorium. 

A  book  of  great  interest  to  antiquaries  and  architects,  is  now  publishing 
at  Bordeaux,  by  M.  Leo  Drouyn, — "  La  Guienne  Anglaisc,"  a  history  and 
description  of  the  fortified  towns,  castles,  fortresses,  etc,  built  in  Guienne 
and  Gascony  during  the  English  domination.  The  three  centuries  a.d. 
1150  to  A.D.  1450,  during  which  these  regions  were  attached  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  were  the  great  constructive  period  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
though  rarely  visited  by  travellers,  in  no  other  part  of  Europe  have  such 
splendid  examples  of  mediaeval  military  architecture  continued,  almost  in- 
tact, to  the  present  day. 


GERMANY. 

The  ter-centary  of  Melancthon's  decease  has  called  forth  a  large  number 
of  addresses  and  essays,  to  celebrate  his  memory.  Besides  the  admirable 
orations  of  Dorner,  Kahnis  and  Rothe,  are,  W,  Thilo,  Melancthon  in  the 
Service  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  F,  A.  Nitzelnadel^  Philipp  Melancthon, 
the  Teacher  of  Germany ;  W,  Beyschlag^  Phil.  MeL,  a  Sketch  in  Church 
History ;  F.  TT.  Genthe,  Oration  at  Eisleben ;  ff,  Keil^  Laudatio  Phil. 
Melanchtonis ;  jET.  iT.  Sack,  a  Sermon  at  Magdeburg;  0.  Schhttmann, 
De  Phil.  MeL  reipublicas  literarise  Reformator;  /.  Olass&n,  Melancthon's 
Relations  to  F;rankfort  on  the  Main.  Other  works  have  been  published 
upon  some  of  the  pupils  and  firiends  of  Melancthon ;  e.  g.  cT*.  Classen,  on 
Jacob  Micyllus,  rector  at  Frankfort,  and  Prof,  in  Heidelberg,  1626  to  1558 : 
K  W,  Lohn,  on  Dr.  Caspar  Creutziger  (Cruciger),  a  pupil  of  both  MeL  and 
Luther ;  Reb.  Tagmann,  on  Petrus  Vincentius  of  Breslau. 

The  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  University  of  Berlin  was  celebrat- 
ed in  October,  with  an  Address  from  the  venerable  Professor  Bockh,  who 
has  been  connected  with  it  from  its  foundation,  and  a  torch-light  procession 
of  4,000  students. 

Buckleys  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i,  has  been  translated 
into  Grerman  by  Arnold  Euge,  the  well-known  representative  of  the  most  ultra 
Hegelian  and  anti-Christian  tendencies.  A  writer  in  Gersdorf 's  Repertory, 
which  conceding  that  the  work  has  some  new  views  and  is  well  written,  doubts 
whether  it  will  have  the  same  success  in  Germany  as  in  England,  partly  be- 
cause the  plan  of  the  book  cannot  possibly  be  carried  through,  and  partly 
because  they  have  already  able  works  on  the  subject ;  and  in  part,  too,  on 
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aooount  ot  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  the  author,  that  he  alone  has  really 
found  out  how  to  write  history — ^that  Heeren,  Schlosser,  Ranke,  Macaulaj, 
etc.,  did  not  understand  the  art 

The  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  has  received  an  addition  of  86,000  maps 
from  the  Schamhorst  collection,  and  of  10,108  from  the  Kidder  collection; 
and  also  of  8,978  pieces  from  Prof.  Fishof  ^s  collection. 

The  six  Prussian  Universities  had  1,542  students  of  theology  in  the  sum- 
mer semester,  and  1,667  in  the  winter ;  81  ordinary,  and  18  extraoidinarj 
Professor^  of  Theology,  and  8  private  teachers.  The  students  in  summer 
were  thus  distributed ;  in  Halle,  496 ;  Breslau,  285 ;  Kdnigsberg,181 ;  Ber- 
lin, 812 ;  Berne,  287. 

In  the  decease  of  Prof.  Bemstein,  of  Breslau,  oriental  literature  has  met 
with  a  great  loss.  He  has  been  professor  there  since  1821.  Among  his 
works  were  an  edition  of  Michaelis*  Arabic  Chrestomathy,  1817 ;  an  edition 
of  the  Syriac  Chronicle  of  Gregorius  Bar-Hebrseus,  1822 ;  an  edition  of 
Kirschius'  Syriac  Chrestomathy,  1886 ;  Lexicon  Lingusd  Syriacse,  Vol.  1, 
fasc.  1,  1857;  Gregorius  Bar-Hebrteus  Scholia  in  librum  Jobi,  1858. 

Prof  £.  Buschke,  in  a  dissertation  on  the  Book  with  Seven  Seals  (Rev. 
V,  1),  makes  the  'reference  of  the  Seven  Seals  to  be  to  the  legal  document, 
attested  by  seven  witnesses — called  the  testatio. 

The  German  philosopher  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  died  Sept.  21 ;  he  was 
bom  Feb.  22,  1728.  He  had  an  independent,  almost  isolated  position, 
among  the  German  metaphysicians.  He  was  a  strict  theoretic  idealist,  as 
expressed  in  the  title  of  his  chief  work :  The  World,  as  Will  and  Represen- 
tation (Vorstellung).  Space  and  Time  he  considered  as  merely  subjective ; 
he  reduced  all  the  categories  to  causality.  In  morals  he  proclaimed  strict 
self-abnegation.  The  above  work  (Die  Welt  als  Wille,  etc.)  first  appeared 
in  1818 ;  a  third  edition,  two  or  three  years  since.  Other  works  of  his  are: 
On  Will  in  Nature,  1886 ;  The  Two  Main  Problems  of  Ethics,  1841 ;  Pa- 
rerga  and  Paralipomena,  2  vols.  1851. 

Arnold,  of  Leipsic,  has  published  the  third  volume  of  an  Anthology  of 
Swedish  Poetry,  by  Gottfried  von  Leinburg.  The  whole  work  is  to  be  in  four 
volumes ;  the  first,  on  the  earliest  sagas  of  Scandinavia ;  the  second,  the 
transition  period  represented  by  Franzen  and  Will^n ;  the  third,  the  new 
period,  beginning  with  the  so-called  €k>thic  School,  in  which  Swedish  litera- 
ture assumed  a  more  independent  position.  The  Gothic  League,  which 
originated  this,  was  formed  in  Stockholm  in  1818 ;  it  published  a  periodical, 
the  Iduma,  for  26  years.  To  this  school  belonged  Geijer,  Tegn^r,  Inng,  A&e- 
lius,  von  Beskow,  Nikander,  landeblad  and  others. 

Dr.  Carl  Haas  has  published,  from  the  Hanover  City  Library,  the  Latin 
text,  with  a  German  -translation  of  Leibnitz's  Theological  System,  which 
was  drawn  up  to  promote  the  reunion  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  This 
work,  written  about  1690,  was  not  known  till  1797 ;  it  was  first  ^ued  in 
Paris  in  1819,  then  in  Strasburg  in  1825. 

The  eminent  philologist,  Christian  August  Lobeck,  died  at  Eonigsberg, 
Aug.  25,  at  the  age  of  79. 

Dr.  Rudolf  Stier,  whose  Words  of  Jesus  have  met  with  so  much  favor  in 
this  country,, has  just  published  a  work  on  The  Words  of  the  Angels  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  one  volume.  It  comprises  fourteen  passages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  thirty-two  of  the  New.  The  idea  of  the  book  is  a  happy  one, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  carried  out  with  ingenuity  and  learning. 

The  4th  volume  of  Dr.  Ferd.  Eampe*s  History  of  the  Religious  Move- 
ments of  Modem  Times  is  devoted  to  a  History  of  German  Catholicism  and 
Free  Protestantism  in  Germany  and  North  America,  from  1848  to  1868.  It 
gives  many  interesting  details  about  the  emigrants  to  this  land. 
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Dr.  Christ.  Palmer,  whose  works  on  Homiletics  and  Catechetics  haye  so 
high  a  repatation,  has  just  published  an  Eyangelical  Pastoral  Theology,  in 
one  volume. 

Professor  K.  Mittermaier,  the  celebrated  jurist,  has  brought  out  a  new 
work  on  the  question  of  criminal  reform,  entitled  ^^  Der  gegenw&rtige  Zu- 
stand  der  Gefangnissfrage,  mit  Rucksicht  auf  die  neuesten  Leistnngen  der 
Cresetzgebung  und  Er&hrungen  tiber  Gefangnisseinri«htung.*' 

Br.  G.  P.  Wiggers  died  at  Rostock,  May  4.  He  had  been  Professor  in  that 
IJniYersity  since  1803.  He  is  well  known  in  this  country  by  his  work  on 
Augustinism  and  Pelagianism,  the  first  Tolume  of  which  was  translated  by 
Dr.  Emerson  of  Andover.  Besides  that,  he  wrote  a  work  on  Socrates,  2d 
ed.  1811 ;  one  on  Julian  the  Apostate,  1810;  on  John  Cassian  and  Semi-Pe- 
lagianism,  1824,  etc. 

The  Stwdien  u,  Kntihen^  Heft  It,  1860,  has  a  treatise  of  more  than  80 
pages  upon  the  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrificial  Death  of  Christ ;  Re- 
marks on  some  Passages  in  the  Psalms  by  Th^nius ;  an  account  of  Tischen- 
dorf  *8  new  Sinaitic  ms.  ;  Remarks  on  some  Passages  in  Hoses,  and  in  the 
New  Testament  (PhiL  ii,  12 ;  Hebr.  v,  7 ;  2  Pet  i,  19),  by  Linden ;  a  review 
of  Lepsius  on  the  Kings'  Book  of  the  Old  Egyptians,  by  Zyndell,  and  a 
review  of  Dusterdieck  en  the  Apocalypse,  by  Ruetschi.  The  first,  and  most 
important  of  these  articles  is  to  vindicate  the  position — that  the  standards 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  asserting  the  strictly  vicarious  character  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  are  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures.  Reference  is  had 
chiefly  to  the  counter  position  of  Prof.  Hofinann,  of  Erlangen,  who,  in  his 
Scriptural  Proof,  denies  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  punishment  for  our 
sins,  that  it  satisfied  the  divine  justice,  or,  that  Christ  strictly  suffered 
in  man's  stead.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  symbols  is  first  fully  pre- 
sented ;  and  then  the  Scriptural  evidence  in  support  of  ii  And  the  doc- 
trine of  Hofmann,  it  is  declared,  in  conclusion,  neither  satisfies  the  divine 
holiness  nor  man's  consdence. 

The  ZeitschHft  f.  wisseMehaftliche  Theologie^  Heft  iii,  1860,  the  organ 
of  the  Tubingen  School,  opens  with  an  essay  by  Hilgenfeld,  on  Paul  and  the 
original  Apostles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
— reviewing  recent  discussions,  particularly  the  positions  of  Wieseler  in  his 
recent  commentary  on  the  Galatians,  which  has  sorely  troubled  the  advo- 
cates of  a  destructive  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  history.  F.  Hitzig 
has  an  article  on  the  Book  of  Judith.  Baur,  the  leader  of  the  school,  con- 
tributes a  dissertation  on  the  meaning  of  the  expression  Son  of  Man,  as  ap- 
plied to  Christ — ^vindicating  for  it  a  superhuman  sense,  the  union  of  divinity 
and  humanity.  G.  Yolkmar  examines  some  of  the  external  testimonies  to 
the  Gospel  of  John. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  Zeitsehrift  f,  d,  lutherisehe  Theologie^  1860,  is 
almost  all  taken  up  with  a  review  of  Baumgarten's  Christology,  by  H.  0. 
Eohler,  from  the  high  Lutheran  point  of  view.  The  only  other  article,  of 
three  pages,  by  F.  Delitzsch,  is  an  explanation  of  Hebrews  vii,  2T,  firom 
Tahnudic  sources.  He  shows  incidentally  how  intimately  the  author  of 
this  Epistle  must  have  been  versed  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  Hebrew  service 
and  ritual 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  F.  Strauss's  work  on  "  Ulrich  von  Hutten,"  con- 
taining the  dialogues  of  the  valiant  knight,  elucidated  and  annotated,  has 
been  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Brockhaus  &  Co.,  Leipzig. 

A  new  volume  has  been  published  of  the  largest  of  all  encyclopedic  works, 
the  '^AUgemeine  Encyclopadie"  of  E.  Ersch  and  Gruber.  This  work  was 
divided  firom  the  beginning  into  three  parts,  commencing  with  different  let- 
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ters  of  the  alphabet  The  new  volume  is  the  seventieth  of  the  first  sec- 
tion. A  work  of  such  extent  is,  of  course,  in  itself  a  library.  As  a  book 
of  reference  for  scholars,  this  encyclopedia  is  unsurpi^sed.  This  work  is  in 
the  Astor  Library,  New  York,  and  has  been  recently  presented  to  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York. 

The  ZeiUchrift  f,  Fhilosophie,  Vol.  37,  Part  2,  1860,  has  a  continua- 
tion of  A.  Zeising's  essay  on  the  "  Fundamental  Forms  of  Thought  in  their 
Relation  to  the  Fundamental  Forms  of  Being,''  dLs(iussing  in  particular  the 
subject  of  Number.  T.  Gulmann  investigates  the  Mnciples  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Franz  von  Baader  (whose  collected  works  are  now  issued  complete), 
and  of  E.  A.  Von  Schaden.  Dr.  J.  Bona  Meyer  contributes  an  able  review 
of  the  Critical  Philosophy  with  special  Reference  to  Kant,  and  expounds 
thoroughly  the  principles  of  his  system,  partly  with  a  view  to  correct  some 
of  the  representations  in  the  recent  work  of  Kuno  Fischer.  Wirth  reviews 
Schenkel's  Dogmatics  from  the  Standpoint  of  Conscience,  and  Schwarz  on 
God,  Natur6  and  Man ;  and  Ueberweg  criticises  Hoffmann's  Outlines  of  Logic. 
A  full  bibliography  of  all  the  recent  works  on  philosophy  in  Germany, 
France  and  England,  and  of  articles  in  the  periodical  literature  of  these 
countries  on  philosophical  topics,  closes  the  number. 

In  the  Theologische  QuartaUchrift^  Heft  8,  1860,  Dr.  Laemmer,  who  is 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Church  History  of  Fusebius,  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  visit  to  the  libraries  at  Rome  in  search  of  new  materials 
for  this  and  other  works.  In  the  Vatican  library  he  found  two  new  codices 
of  Eusebius ;  one  of  these  contains  the  Greek  text  of  the  (forged)  Donation 
of  Constantine.  The  Palatine  library  has  209  fragments  of  Eusebius'  T^ 
Praeparatione  Evangelica ;  and  the  library  of  Queen  Christina  has  several 
Mss.  of  the  Chronica  and  of  the  translation  of  Rufinus.  Dr.  Laemmer  also 
gives  an  account  of  other  mss.,  particularly  those  bearing  upon  the  conflict 
between  Rome  and  the  Reformers.  He  has  already  written  upon  the  Anti- 
Tridentine  Theology  of  Rome,  and,  since  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  has 
been  extending  his  studies  in  this  direction.  The  only  other  essay  in  this 
number  is  by  Reusch,  upon  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  chiefly  a  criticism  of 
Hengstenberg's  recent  work. 

Among  the  new  works  announced  are.  Prof.  Hagenbach,  Lectures  on  the 
Church  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  1,  from  Gregory  the  Great  to  Inno- 
cent III ;  A.  Chowlson,  Tammuz  and  Man  Worship  among  the  Old  Babylo- 
nians ;  Christlier,  John  Scotus  Erigena,  his  Life  and  Doctrine,  with  a  Pre- 
face by  Prof.  Landerer;  Hahn,  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes ;  Noldeke, 
History  of  the  Koran — a  work  crowned  by  the  French  Academy ;  a  German 
translation  from  the  Russian  of  Prof.  W.  Wassiljew's  Buddhism.  The  127th 
part  of  Herzog's  Real-Encyclopadie  comes  down  to  Schild. 


ENGLAND. 

The  October  number  of  the  WeitmiuBter  Seview,  under  the  title  Neo- 
Christianity,  criticises  the  recent  Oxford  Essays  and  Reviews,  which  have 
attracted  so  much  attention,  and  have  been  republished  in  this  country,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Hedge,  and  a  new  title,  viz.  Recent  Inquiries  in  The- 
ology. The  Westmirister  speaks  of  this  work  as  making  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  opinion.  It  is  also  sagacious  enough  to  see,  that  if  any  one 
adopts  the  views  there  advocated,  he  must,  if  consistent,  go  still  further.  The 
general  spirit  of  the  book  it  declares  to  be  ''  incompatible  with  the  religious 
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belief  of  the  mass  of  the  Christian  public,  and  the  broad  principles  on  which 
the  Protestantism  of  Englishmen  rests."  The  Mosaic  history  is  dissolved 
in  the  name  of  orthodoxy,  **  miracles,  inspiration  and  prophecy  reappear 
under  the  old  names  with  new  meanings  ;^*  we  hare  ^'  a  revised  Atonement, 
a  transcendental  Fall,  a  practical  Salvation,  and  an  idealized  Damnation." 
The  writer  of  the  article  is  candid ;  he  rejects  Christian  history  and  truth ; 
bat  he  says  ^*  that  the  Gospels  assert  a  miraculous  incarnation,  resurrection 
and  ascension ;  and  that  the  Epistles  teach  original  sin  and  a  vicarious  sac- 
rifice ;"  ^'  that  the  notion  of  eternal  and  final  judgment,  of  individual  salva- 
tion, of  arbitrary  grace,  of  spiritual  ecstasy,  pervade  the  very  spirit  of  the 
whole."  But  he  also  maintains,  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  modem  ideas 
and  modern  science — ^with  fixed  law  and  yet  progress  such  as  are  now  every 
where  found ;  that  the  writers  of  these  essays  have  gone  so  far  in  this  line, 
that,  if  honest  and  logical,  they  must  give  up  the  Bible,  and  even  Christian- 
ity itself  as  ultimate.  Mr.  Jowett  ^^  surrenders  not  merely  the  yarious  points 
of  the  doctrine,  but  the  necessity  of  having  any  doctrine  at  all."  He  sums 
up  all  in  **  the  Christian  life ;"  and  this  is  a  form  **  in  which  most  faiths  have 
terminated ;"  it  is  a  sign  of  the  decay  of  the  faith,  for  **  every  religion  which 
ever  flourished  did  so  by  the  strength  of  a  body  of  doctrine  and  a  system 
of  definite  axioms." 

The  same  Eeoiew  in  noticing  Dr.  Lamson*s  work  on  the  Church  of  the 
First  Three  Centuries,  says  that  *^  he  has  onutted,  as  we  think,  to  observe, 
in  fairness,  that  in  one  point  the  Trinitarian  hypothesis  afSliates  itself  to  the 
primitive  doctrine  of  the  Divine  (Logos)  Word  or  Wisdom  better  than  the 
Arian.  The  Reason  or  Wisdom  of  God  is  of  the  essence  of  God  and  of  his 
eternity;  so  that  the  term  Jiomoousios^  *^  of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  essence," 
would  be  more  proper  to  express  it  than  homoiouaios^  *'  of  a  likeness  to  the 
Divine  essence."  "Also,  that  Dr.  L.  omits  to  state  that  the  Logos  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  is  derived  firom  the  doctrine  of  Philo,  and  that  in  Philo  it  is 
already  hypostatised,  and  set  forth  as  an  eternal  energy  of  the  Divine  mind." 

In  noticing  Walt  Whitman's  "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  the  Westminster  charac- 
terizes it  as  a  "  volume  containing  more  obscenity  and  profanity  than  is  per- 
haps elsewhere  to  be  found  in  the  same  compass,"  and  that  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  *^has  much  to  answer  for,  and  will  in  reputation  dearly  pay,  for  the 
fervid  encomium  with  which  he  introduced  the  author  to  the  American 
public." 

Edward  Falkner's  **  Daedalus ;  or,  the  Causes  and  Principles  of  the  Excel- 
lence of  Greek  Sculpture,"  is  elegantiy  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the 
yoriginals.  It  clearly  shows  that  color  was  largely  employed  in  the  Greek 
Sculpture. 

The  Edinburgh  Heview  for  October  contains  articles  on  Recent  Geo- 
graphical Researches ;  Memoirs  of  the  Master  of  Sinclair  (of  the  Insur- 
rection in  Scotland  in  1715);  Max  Mliller's  Sanskrit  Literature;  Grotius 
and  the  Sources  of  International  Law ;  The  Churches  of  the  Holy  Land ; 
The  Grand  Remonstrance ;  Scottish  County  Histories ;  Brain  Difficulties ; 
The  United  States  under  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  article  on  Sanskrit  Lit- 
erature was  the  last  work  of  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  Baden  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  Oxford,  etc.,  an  iidmirable  sketch,  paying  a  full  and  warm  tri- 
bute to  the  learning  of  Muller,  and  giving  a  valuable  summary  of  the  primi- 
tive religious  system  laid  down  in  the  Vedas.  The  article  on  Grotius  is 
original  and  forcible ;  it  makes  the  great  advance  of  Grotius  on  International 
Law  to  be  the  transference  of  its  principles  **  firom  the  ancient  theocratic 
and  territorial  basis  to  the  Protestant  and  personal  ground  of  the  human 
will" 
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7%e  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  October,  1860.  Contents:  Elijah 
at  the  Brook  Cherith,  and  at  Zarephath ;  Dusterdieck  and  others  on  the 
Apocalypse,  from  the  Christian  Examiner  ;  The  Morality  of  Religious  Con- 
troversy ;  Exegesis  of  Difficult  Texts  (Math,  iii,  16 ;  1  Cor.  viii,  12 ;  ix,  24-27 ; 
2  Cor.  ii,  8  ;  iv,  4,  etc.);  The  Genealogies  of  our  Lord;  Epiphanius  on  the^ 
Day  of  the  Crucifixion  Passover ;  Preaching  to  the  Spirits  in  Prison ;  On 
the  Parables  of  the  New  Testament ;  The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  Man ; 
The  Atonement ;  Correspondence,  etc.  The  passage  from  Epiphanius  is 
given  in  fall  with  a  comment ;  it  is  the  passage  of  which  Petavius  said,  that 
*^  no  leases  of  Sybils,  or  enigmjis  of  sphinxes,  can  be  compared  with  ft  in 
obscurity.''  The  article  on  the  Spirits  in  Prison  is  a  criticism  upon  Dean 
Alford's  Commentary,  taking  against  him  the  ground,  that  the  preaching 
was  in  the  days  of  Noah.  The  object  of  the  article  on  the  Parables  is  to 
show  their  general  importance,  to  exhibit  the  technical  divisions  and  rules  of 
criticism  moat  useful  in  deciding  upon  their  meaning,  and  to  refute  objec- 
tions to  them — that  on  the  unri^teous  Mammon  being  taken  as  an  instance. 
The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,  is  a  criticism  of  a  recent  work  on  that 
subject,  which  takes  the  ground  that  the  record  of  the  six  days'  work  is  a 
series  of  visions,  and  advocates  the  pre- Adamite  theory,  as  to  the  origin  of 
a  portion  of  the  human  race.  In  the  Correspondence,  Mr.  Henry  Crossley 
endeavors  to  show  that  the  Pharisees,  rather  than  the  Sadducees,  were  the 
heretical  party  among  the  Jews. 

The  National  has  articles  on  The  Franks  and  the  Gauls ;  The  English 
Translators  of  Homer;  Builders'  Combinations  in  London  and  Paris;  Rus- 
sian Literature;  Michael  Lermontoff;  The  Middle  Ages  in  England ;  The 
Natural  History  of  Ceylon;  French  Fiction ;  the  Lowest  Deep;  Baron  Rica- 
soli  and  his  Political  Career;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  Nature  and  God. 

The  London  BevieWy  the  Methodist  quarterly  of  England,  treats  on  Eng- 
lish, Literary  and  Vernacular ;  Recent  Discoveries  in  Eastern  Africa ;  Rus- 
kin  on  Modem  Painters ;  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  Slavery ;  Le- 
banon— ^The  Druses  and  Maronites;  Sicily;  England  at  the  Accession  of 
George  IH ;  Etheridge's  Life  of  Dr.  Coke ;  Henry  Drummond ;  Italy  in 
Transition. 

The  British  Quarterly  contains  papers  on  Ireland — ^Past  and  Present; 
Atkinson's  Travels — Amoor,  India,  China ;  Glaciers ;  Heinrich  von  Kleist ; 
Burton's  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa ;  Ruskin's  Modern  Painters;  Egypt- 
ology and  the  Two  Exodes ;  Christian  Races  under  Turkish  Rulers ;  Hours 
with  the  Mystics. 

The  Christian  Bemembraneer  for  October,  has  articles  On  the  Oxford  Bri- 
tish Association,  as  related  to  Spiritual  Questions ;  Bishop  Hurd  ;  Oxford— 
ita  Constitutional  and  Educational  Changes  ;  Essays  and  Reviews  (the  late 
Oxford) ;  The  Kalendars  of  the  Church ;  Theory  of  the  Mosaic  System ; 
Revivalism  and  Thaumaturgic  Psychology.  The  article  on  Oxford  shows  the 
insufficient  provision  for  theological  education ;  there  are  only  eight  profes- 
sors who  systematically  promote  the  study  of  theology.  Professor  Hussey 
— "  no  alarmist,"  in  his  **  last  sermon  preached  before  the  University,  solemnly 
warned  his  hearers  that  the  study  of  theology  was  dying  out"  The  article 
on  the  "  E-'says  and  Reviews,"  of  course,  opposes  them  throughout ;  but  it 
also  significantly  asks,  how  men  who  objected  to  Tract  No.  90,  because  it 
allowed  the  Tractarians  to  subscribe  the  Articles,  can  consistently  sign  the 
same  Articles,  while  opposing  so  many  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  them. 

Mr.  George  Finlay  completes  his  studies  on  the  History  of  the  Greeks,  by 
an  account  of  the  Revolution,  continued  fi-om  1821  to  1848.  His  previous 
works,  The  Byzantine  Empire,  2  vols.,  and  Greece,  Roman,  Mediae val,  Ot- 
toman and  Venetian,  in  8  vols.,  filled  up  a  gap  in  historical  literature. 


^ 
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The  last  number  of  the  North  British  hfs  an  article  on  €hdileo,  by  Sir 
Dayid  Brewster ;  one  on  Modern  Thought,  by  Isaac  Taylor ;  on  American 
Humor  and  Humorists,  by  Grerald  Massey ;  on  Logic,  by  Pro£  Firaser,  the 
successor  of  Hamilton ;  on  Syria  and  thel)ru8e  Question,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Por- 
ter, author  of  the  Hand-Book  of  Syria.  , 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  writing  the  Life  of  Lord  Oastlereagh,  and  his 
brother,  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  from  &mily  papers. 

Wheaton's  Elements  of  Intemationid  Law  haye  been  adopted  as  a  text- 
book in  Oxford,  by  Pro£  Bernard ;  another  deserred  tribute  to  our  eminent 
American  jurist 

Patristic  Literature.  The  Three  Books  of  Theophilus  to  Autolycus,  on 
the  Christian  Reli^on,  translated  by  the  Rer.  W.  B.  Flower.  8vo.  (Mas- 
ters.)— A.  T.  Nicolaides,  Eyangelical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  upon  Select 
Portions  of  the  New  Testament  Founded  on  the  Writings  of  Nicephores 
Theotices.  In  two  vols.  VoL  I,  8vo. — ^The  Fall  of  Man,  or  Paradise  Lost, 
by  Caedmon,  translated  in  y^rse  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  By  W.  H.  F. 
Bosanquet 

^  The  Socie^  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  are  to  publish  two  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  on  the  basis  of  the  texttis  reeeptus  ;  one 
with  marginal  references,  and  another,  edited  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener.  The 
revised  text  of  Cipriano  de  Yalera's  Spanish  version  of  the  Bible,  is  printed 
to  the  8th  of  Isaiah ;  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  rapid  progress. 

Mr.  Murray  announces  volumes  I  and  H  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Pitt,  with  Extracts  from  his  Unpublished  Correspondence  and  us. 
papers,  by  Earl  Stanhope  (Lord  Mahon)  known  by  his  History  of  England ; 
On  Public  School  Education,  with  Especial  Reference  to  Eton,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  T.  Coleridge,  D.C.L. ;  The  Origin  and  History  of  Language, 
Based  on  Modem  Researches,  by  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  the  first  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
Life  and  Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  containing  more  than  800  unpublished 
letters ;  preceded  by  a  Critical  Essay  on  Pope,  with  a  New  Life,  by  Rev. 
Whitwell  Elwin,  recently  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

A  Life  of  Oeorge  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  is  announced  by 
Messrs.  Saunders  &  Otley.  It  is  stated  to  be  **  from  numerous  original 
sources." 

Sunday :  its  Origin,  History,  and  Present  Obligations,  being  the  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1860,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Hussey,  D.C.L. :  The  Decalogue,  Viewed 
as  the  Christian's  Law,  with  special  reference  to  tne  questions  and  wants  of 
the  time,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Tudor ;  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse :  or  Book 
of  the  Revelation  of  St  John  the  Divine,  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice ;  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  and  Use  of  the  Psalms,  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Thrupp, 
author  of  An  Investigation  into  the  Topography,  etc.,  of  Ancient  Jeru- 
salem, are  among  the  new  works  announced. 

It  appears  from  a  statement  recently  compiled,  that  more  than  half  the 
newspapers  published  in  London  are  those  of  the  cheap  press,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  cheap  papers  established  throughout  the  kin^om  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  ^ear,  was  within  three  of  500.  Of  these  323  are  pa- 
pers which  have  come  mto  existence  since  the  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty 
in  June,  1855 ;  174  are  old  papers  formerly  published  at  fldl  price,  but  now 
become  cheap  papers,  making  the  total  number  497. 
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UNITED    STATES    OP    AMERICA. 

A  work  on  the  Turkish  language  has  been  published  at  Philadelphia,  en- 
titled :  De  Turcarum  Lingusa  Indole  ae  Natura,  scripsit  F.  L.  0.  Rohrig. 
The  author  was  bom  at  Odessa;  while  residing  in  France  he  won  the  Vol- 
ney  prize  of  the  Institute,  for  a  classification  of  the  Tartar-Finnish  language& 

The  October  number  of  the  North  American  JRetnew^  under  the  title,  **An 
Inglorious  Milton,"  has  an  interesting  account  of  a  work  by  Thomas  Peyton 
published  in  London,  in  4to,  in  1C20,  viz.  "  The  Glasse  of  Time  in  the  First 
and  Second  Age  Divinely  Handled,"  issued  about  forty  years  before  Mil- 
ton^s  Paradise  Lost,  and  devoted  to  liie  same  theme.  Of  the  author  nothing 
further  is  known  than  that  he  was  of  **  Lincolne's  Inne,  Oent ;"  neither  the 
Encvclopedias  nor  Hallam  mention  his  name.  The  reviewer  says :  ^*  A  copy 
of  this  book,  elaborately  bound  in  vellum,  ornamented  with  gold,  with  coat 
of  arms  and  regal  device,  illustrated  with  curious  cuts,  and  quaintly  printed, 
has  been  kept  in  the  possession  of  some  English  family,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chest  of  an  illiterate  descendant,  until  his  recent  death  created  a  train  of 
circumstances,  which  in  the  end  placed  the  treasure  before  our  eyes."  Co- 
pious extracts  are  given  to  show  the  similarity  of  the  two  poems ;  and  they 
show  no  ordinary  poetical  ability.  The  author  was  apparently  a  church- 
man, and,  judging  from  several  allusions,  had  suffered  in  the  disturbances  of 
the  times  from  the  Puritans  (or  Puritents^  as  he  caHs  them).  The  subject 
deserves  a  place  in  the  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

The  7th  vol.  (new  series)  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  is 
devoted  to  a  Glossary  of  Later  and  Byzantine  Greek,  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Sophocles, 
of  Harvard  University.  The  number  of  words  explained  is  15,000.  It  is 
a  work  of  the  greatest  research  and  accuracy. 

The  October  number  of  Brownson^s  Quarterly  Heview^  in  an  article  on  Vo- 
cation to  the  Priesthood,  insists  earnestly  that  the  R.  C.  Church  cannot  thrive 
here  without  a  native  priesthood.  Of  its  7  archbishops,  all  are  of  foreign 
birtb,  as  are  36  of  its  48  bishops,  its  only  2  mitred  abbots,  and  85  out  of  eve- 
ry 100  of  its  priests.  The  article  is  severe  on  the  cheap  "  priest  factories" 
in  Europe,  for  sending  over  such  raw  stuff  to  be  priests  in  this  land.  The 
same  number  of  the  Ee'ciew  takes  the  Protestant  ground  as  to  the  holding 
of  Church  property ;  declares  the  registry  of  marriages  to  be  a  wise  and  ne- 
cessary measure  on  the  part  of  the  state ;  says  that  the  Pope's  temporal  sove- 
reignty is  not  of  divine  right,  and  that  the  Roman  people  have  the  right  to 
choose  another  temporal  sovereign,  etc. 

The  American  Oriental  Society  held  its  semi-annual  meeting  at  New 
Haven,  October  17th  and  18th.  With  a  gift  of  American  books  was 
presented  an  essay  by  Chahnazarion,  on  the  Historical  Literature  of  the  Ar- 
menians. Papers  were  read,  on  the  Vocabulary  of  Modem  Greek,  by  F.  P. 
BrewerJ;  on  recently  discovered  Sanskrit  inscriptions,  by  Fitz-Edward  Hall, 
of  India ;  on  the  Augment  in  Language,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson ;  on  the  Tamil 
Poetry  and  Music,  by  Rev.  Edward  Webb,  Dindigul,  India ;  on  the  Origin 
of  the  Greek  Religion,  by  Prof.  James  Mofifat,  of  Princeton ;  on  Vowel 
Changes  in  English,  by  Prof  Josiah  Gibbs ;  on  American  Relations  with  . 
China,  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams,  of  Canton ;  on  Max  MuUer's  History  of  San- 
skrit Literature,  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  New  Haven.  —  The  second 
number  of  the  6th  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  concludes  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Stlrya-Siddh&nta,  a  Text-Book  of  Hindu  Astronomy  (also  sepa- 
rately published) ;  and  has  articles  on  Sanskrit  Inscriptions,  by  Fitz-Edward 
Hall ;  on  a  Greek  Inscription  from  Daphne,  near  Antioch  in  Syria,  by  Prof. 
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James  Hadley ;  on  the  Arya-Siddh&nta,  by  Fitz-Edward  Hall ;  with  miscel- 
lanies. 

The  Massachusetts  Antiquarian  Society  proposes  to  publish  another  vol- 
ume on  the  Indian  languages,  from  papers  furnished  by  T.  W.  Thornton 
and  ReT.  Mr.  Bliss.  The  same  Society  has  requested  Mr.  Henry  W.  Poole 
to  communicate  the  result  of  his  proposed  researches  into  the  antiquities  of 
Mexico. 

The  demand  for  American  books  in  Italy  is  becoming  of  some  importance. 
The  house  of  Daille  So  Co.,  of  Milan,  has  effected  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Norton,  of  New- York,  for  the  supply  of  American  books  and 
periodicals.  A  specimen  copy  of  every  journal  in  the  United  States  has 
been  ordered  by  the  house  referred  to. 

The  B<iy  Psalm  Booh,  as  is  well  known,  was  published  in  Cambridge  in 
1640,  and  a  second  edition  in  1647.  A  writer  in  the  Kotet  and  QuerieSy 
March  24,  18|30,  brings  to  light  the  fact,  not  previously  stated,  that  some  of 
the^e  Psalms  were  written  by  Francis  Quarles,  the  author  of  the  Emblems. 
The  evidence  is  from  a  book  by  John  Josselyn,  An  Account  of  Two  Voy- 
ages to  New  England,  published  1674.  The  author,  under  date  of  1688, 
says,  that  on  his  arrival  in  Boston,  then  containing  not  more  than  twenty  or 
thirtjr  houses,  he  "  presented  himself  to  Mr.  Winthorpe,  the  Governor,  and 
to  Mr.  Cotton,  the  Teacher  of  Boston  Church,  to  whom  I  delivered  from  Mr. 
Francis  Quarles,  the  Poet,  the  translations  of  the  16,  25,  61,  88,  113,  and 
137  Psalm,  into  English  Meeter,  for  his  approbation,"  etc.  .  A  private  re- 
print of  this  Psalm  Book  is  about  to  be  issued  in  Boston,  limited  to  60  co- 
pies ;  it  is  from  a  collation  of  two  copies,  neither  of  which  is  complete.  The 
only  perfect  copy  known  is  in  the  library  of  the  Old  South  Church  of  Bos- 
ton, and  formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Thomas  Prince. 

Among  the  works  recently  published  or  announced,  are :  The  Ecclesi- 
astical Laws  of  Massachusetts,  by  Edward  Buck. — ^The  Pulpit  of  the  Revo- 
lution, by  John  Wingate  Thornton,  the  author  of  the  researches  about  The 
Landing  in  Cape  Ann,  1624. — Samuel  M.  Smucker,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia,  has 
published  The  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut ;  a  Collection  of  the  Earliest  Sta- 
tutes and  Judicial  Proceedings  of  that  Golonj ;  being  an  Exhibition  of  the 
Rigorous  Morals  and  Legislation  of  the  Puritans. — ^Isaac  Taylor's  Logic  in 
Theology  and  other  Essays,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Author,  and  a 
Catalogue  of  his  Writings—published  by  W.  Gowans,  New  York. — A  Life 
of  the  late  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer,  by  his  son,  will  soon  be  issued  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Outlinei  of  Theology,  Bj  Rev.  A.  Alexander  Hodgb.  New  York: 
Carter  &  Brothers.  1860.  8yo,  pp.  622.  As  w«  stated  in  our  last  num- 
ber, this  work  was  prepared  by  a  son  of  the  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology 
in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  on  the  basis  of  questions  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Hodge,  for  the  use  of  his  classes  in  1845-6.  The  authorl&rst  used  these 
questions,  somewhat  modified,  for  the  instruction  of  his  congregation.  The 
answers  are  derived  firom  various  sources ;  chiefly,  however,  from  the  lectures 
and  published  works  of  Dr.  Hodge.  The  latter  says  of  it,  that  in  reading 
the  book,  he  is  ^*  conscious  of  contact  with  a  mind  exterior  to  his  own,  dif- 
fiering  from  it  in  its  modes  of  thought  and  expression" — {Princeton  Bevieu)y 
Oct.  1860,  p.  760).  This  we  had  supposed  must  be  the  case,  as  some  of  the 
statements  in  the  work  could  hardly  have  come  from  a  veteran  in  theology, 
and  some  of  them  misrepresent  (undesignedly)  the  views  of  a  large  body 
of  Christians. 

The  volume  as  a  whole  is  well  adapted  to  its  object  It  treats  the  main 
topics  of  theology  by  the  method  of  questions  and  answers.  This  method, 
though  unfavorable  to  systematic  unity,  has  its  advantage  in  popular  in- 
struction. The  work  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  system,  but  only  a  succession 
of  topics.  The  idea  of  the  covenants,  if  any  one,  is  the  central  conc^tion ; 
but  it  is  not  so  applied  as  to  construct  from  it  a  regular  system.  Yet  these 
Outliiies  will  be  found  to  be  a  useful  help  in  the  study  of  the  doctrines. 

The  work  will  also  be  consulted  for  another  object,  viz.  as  a  statement  of 
what  is  called  Old  School  theology,  and  of  the  way  in  which,  what  it  calls 
New  School  theology,  is  represented  by  the  Old  School  And  here,  too,  we 
are  glad  to  see  and  say,  that  if  the  Old  School  be  what  is  here  represented, 
and  if  tl}e  New  School  be  allowed  to  state  for  themselves  what  they  really 
believe,  and  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  opinions  which  they  disavow- 
that  the  differences  are  reduced  to  narrow  limits,  limits  so  narrow  as  to 
give  no  reasonable  ground  for  withholding  ecclesiastical  and  niinisterial  fel- 
lowship on  either  side.  We  do  not  mean,  that  there  are  no  diflferenccs  in 
the  technical  statements  and  the  philosophical  explanations  of  certain  doc- 
trines ;  but,  that  these  are  minor  points,  when  compared  with  the  real  unity 
upon  the  doctrines  themselves.  And  the  explanations  and  statements  of 
this  work,  the  modificatipns  it  suggests  upon  points  sharply  debated  in  the 
past,  may  also  contribute  to  this  desirable  end.  It  is  upon  the  whole,  faklj 
interpreted,  rather  irenic  than  polemic. 
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There  are  four  chief  pointg  in  respect  to  which  the  doctrinal  controversj 
has  been  conducted :  the  Sonship  of  Christ ;  Ability  and  Inability :  the  Im- 
putation of  Adam's  Sin ;  and  the  Extent  (inyolyicg  in  part  the  Nature)  of 
the  Atonement 

As  to  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  the  orthodox  doctrine  is  here  said  to  be  (p. 
145)  **  that  Christ  is  called  Son,  to  indicate  his  eternal  and  necessary  per- 
sonal relation  in  the  Godhead  to  the  first  person,  who,  to  indicate  his  reci- 
procal reUtion,  is  called  the  Father/*  And  on  p.  147,  it  is  said,  that  '*  the 
idea  of  derivation,  as  inyolved  in  the  generation  of  the  Son  by  the  Father, 
appears  rather  to  be  a  rational  explanation  of  revealed  facts  than  a  revealed 
&ct  itself  On  such  a  subject,  therefore,  it  should  be  held  in  suspense.*'  To 
this  we  readily  subscribe.  The  doctrine  of  the  Sonship  is  a  doctrine  about  a 
"  relation ;"  and  it  need  not  tell  us  (it  cannot)  h4yw  the  relation  came  to  "be. 
Abnost  all  the  difficulties  about  it  have  come  from  taking  it  in  the  latter 
sense. 

Fpon  the  subject  of  Ability  and  Inability,  in  connection  with  the  theory 
of  the  Will,  the  statements  of  this  work  are,  we  think,  less  consistent,  than 
those  of  the  old  New  England  doctrine  of  natural  ability  and  moral  inability^ 
as  held  by  Edwards  and  Smalley.  (On  Edwards,  see  p.  44,  of  this  num- 
ber of  our  Review.)  The  soul,  says  Mr.  Hodge,  *^  truly  originates  actions  ;*' 
it  is  **an  original  cause  of  its  0¥ni  acts ;"  it  is  even  implied  that  it  is  an  ^'ab- 
solute cause ;  and  that  here  *'  is  a  transcepdental  element  of  the  human  wilL" 
These  statements  nught  satisfy  even  one  who  held  to  the  self-determining 
power.  But,  oa  the  other  hand,  ability  is  formally  denied ;  and  it  is  even  ar- 
gued, that  man's  inability  may  properly  be  called  *'  natural "  Ability,  as  de- 
nied, is  defined  (p.  265)  '*  as  the  power  of  the  agent  to  change  his  own  sub- 
jective state,  to  make  himself  prefer  what  he  does  not  prefer ;"  and  it  can, 
of  course,  be  held,  in  this  sense,  only  by  those  who  maintain  a  "  trans- 
cendental element"  in  the  will  The  phrayse  ^*  natural  ability,"  in  the  sense 
of  Edwards,  is  objected  to  (p.  267),  as  giving  an  *'  unusual  sense"  to  the 
words ;  but  this  **  unusual  sense"  is  in  fact  the  current  sense  in  our  theolo- 
gical discussions.  The  position,  that  the  **  inability"  of  the  sinner  is  ** na- 
tural," is  quite  as  liable  to  be  perverted. 

On  the  question  of  Imputation  these  Outlines,  of  course,  adopt  the  theory 
of  immediate  imputation.  Mediate  imputation  is  put  in  a  false  light  It  is 
defined  only  as  held  by  Placseus  (p.  247),  and  even  then,  inconsistently,  viz. 
*'  that  God  charges  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  upon  his  posterity  only  in  conse- 
quence of  that  inherent  depravity  which  they  inherit  by  natural  generation, 
i.  e.  we  are  associated  with  Adam  in  his  punishment,  because  we  are,  like 
him,  sinners.'*  Now,  the  two  clauses  here  separated  by  the — i.  e.  (as  if  they 
were  equivalent) — give  two  entirely  different,  and  even  inconsistent,  theories. 
The  second  statement  would  of  course  exclude  imputation.  And  even  the 
first  statement  is  incorrect  in  the  phrase  **  only  in  consequence ;"  for  the 
theory  does  not  hold  that  the  charge  of  guilt  is  ^*only"  on  the  basis  of  in- 
herent depravity ;  though  it  does  say,  that  this  inherent  depravity  is  the 
**  medium"  of  the  imputation,  and  not  strictly  a  part  of  the  imputation  it- 
self The  theory  recognizes  distinctly  the  connection  between  Adam's  trans- 
gression and  our  condemilation,  but  says  that  this  condemnation  is  *'  medi- 
ated "  by  our  inherent  depravity.  And  even  immediate  imputation  concedes 
that  our  condemnation  is  mediated  by  our  natural  union  with  Adam.  The 
words  **  immediate"  and  "  mediate"  are,  in  fact,  hardly  precise  enough  to 
designate  the  real  theological  differences.  The  representation  here  given,  of 
what  is  called  the  **  realistic  theory  so  prominent  in  scholastic  theology  and 
mediaeval  philosophy"  is  equally  objtotionable.    This  theory,  it  says,  asserts 
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'*  ibat  fhe  sune  numerical  substance,  which  now  snbsistB  in  indiyidual  men, 
sinned  in  Adam/*  Who  holds  that  '*  a  substance"  sinned  f  or,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  race  is  **  numerically  the  same,^*  in  the  strict  sense  of  numeri- 
cal identity,  as  applicable,  0.  g,  and  only  applicable,  to  the  Godhead  ?  The 
human  race  is  indeed  one,  and  made  one  by  common  descent ;  the  same  hu- 
man nature  has  been  propagated,  but  propagated  in  and  through  distinct  in* 
dividuals,  who,  though  distinct  as  in^riduals,  yet  have  a  common  nature. 
The  objections  here  urged  to  the  "  realistic"  theory  are,  1.  That  it  is  an 
"  hypothesis ;"  '^  there  can  be  no  evidence  of  any  such  generic  human  nature, 
if  all  known  phenomena  can  be  othenrise  accounted  for."  Of  course  not;  the 
objection  is  equally  good  against  any  theory.  2.  It  is  "  rationalistic"  But 
only  as  any  general  theory  may  be  so  called.  3.  It  leads  to  '*  manifold  absurdi- 
ties and  contradictions"  to  say,  **  that  community  in  a  propagated  nature . . . 
involves  all  in  the  relations  moral  and  legal  of  their  common  progenitor."  But 
whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  about  this  matter,  they  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  '*  realistic"  theory ;  they  lie  equally  against  any  doctrine  of  hereditary 
sinfulness.  The  author  of  this  work  believes  in  hereditary  depravity ;  if  this 
does  not  lead  him  to  the  inference,  that  we  are  involved  in  die  moial  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  each  and  all  our  progenitors,  it  need  not  compel  the 
'*  realist"  to  the  same  inference.  Community  in  nature  involves  the  des- 
cendant in  the  generic  character  and  liabilities  of  the  race ;  what  is  specific 
and  individual  may  or  may  not  be  transmitted.  This  is  the  fact  of  the  case; 
and  the  theory  should  be  conformed  thereto.  If  the  advocate  of  immediate 
imputation  holds,  that  through  the  nature  the  imputed  sin  can  be  in  some 
way  transmitted,  without  transmitting  all  sins,  Uien,  the  "  realistic"  doc-  s 
trine  of  transmitted  depravity  may  hold  the  same,  we  suppose,  and  with 
equal  consistency.  And  the  latter,  too,  is  relieved  from  the  difficulty  so 
forcibly  stated  by  President  ikiwards  (Works,  ii,  481):  "Therefore  I 
am  humbly  of  opi'nion,  that  if  any  have  supposed  the  children  of  Adam 
to  come  into  the  world  with  a  double  guilt,  one  the  guilt  of  Adam^s 
sin,  and  another  the  guilt  arising  from  having  a  corrupt  heart,  they  have 
not  so  well  considered  the  matt^.  The  guilt  a  man  has  upon  his  soul 
at  his  first  existence  is  one  and  simple,  viz.  the  guilt  of  the  original  apostasy, 
the  guilt  of  the  sin  by  which  the  species  first  rebelled  against  God.  This, 
and  the  guilt  arising  from  the  first  corruption  or  depraved  disposition  of  the 
heart,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  two  things,  distinctiy  imputed  and 
charged  upon  men  in  the  sight  of  God."  And  this  theory,  stigmatized  as 
**  retdistic,  is  certainly  more  consistent,  than  is  that  of  immediate  imputa- 
tion, with  the  doctrine  of  the  Catechism,  that,  "  we  sinned  in  Adam,  and 
fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression :"  for,  if  we  sinned  in  him,  it  is  cer- 
tainly something  more  than  sinning  by  **  covenant ;"  and  if  we  feU  toith 
him,  our  fidl  is  rather  a  participation  than  a  punishment  The  4th  objection 
urged  against  this  theory,  in  these  Outlines,  is  on  the  ground  of  the  imputation 
of  Christ^s  righteousness ;  if  Chrisf  s  righteousness  is  immediately  imputed, 
so,  it  says,  must  be  Adam^s  sin,  or  else  no  imputation  is  left  "  Our  i»rtici- 
pation  of  Christ's  righteousness,"  says  this  critic,  ^*  is  declared  by  Scripture 
to  be  analogous  to  our  participation  of  Adam's  sin."  It  is  analogous  In  the 
general  sense  of  imputation,  viz.  reckoning  to  account  of  one  what  another 
has  done  in  his  stead  or  behalf.  But  the  mode  in  which  this  reckoning 
takes  place  may,  and  must  be,  different  in  different  cases.  In  the  case  of 
sin,  there  is  at  the  basis  a  natural  union  vrith  Adam  by  descent ;  in  the  case 
of  Christ  the  union  is  spiritual,  by  faith.  The  case  of  sin  is  one  of  strict  le- 
gal procedure ;  in  the  case  of  righteousness,  the  in^iputation  is  through  and 
by  grace.    In  this  case  of  Christ's  righteousness,  there  is  nothing  analogous 
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to  what  is  striotiy  asserted  about  Adam,  tiiat  we  sinned  in  him  and  M  with 
him ;  we  were  not  hohr  in  Christ)  and  did  not  redeem  oursdres  in  him. 
And  even  in  respect  to  Olirist's  righteousness,  there  is  a  **  medium'*  in  faith, 
bj  which  we  receiye  him,  and  so  become  partakers  of  his  justifying  righte- 
ousness. If  it  be  said,  that  if  there  must  be  inherent  depraiity  in  order  to 
our  being  condemned,  there  must  also  be  inherent  righteousness  in  order  to 
oar  being  Justified,  the  answer  is  derived,  in  part,  firom  the  fiust,that  the  sys- 
tems of  hkw  and  of  grace  are  different  in  their  procedures  and  redconings ; 
snd,  in  part,  from  the  consideration,  that  what  is  needed  iu  both  cases  is  a 
real  bond  of  union  between  the  parties.  In  the  case  of  Adam,  that  union 
18,  as  a  matter  of  foot,  found  in  our  inherited  depravity ;  in  the  case  of 
Chris^  that  anion  is  foimd  in  fiuth.  Imputation,  as  a  merely  external,  out* 
Mde,  abstract  scheme,  is  not  applicable  either  to  the  one  or  the  other.  And 
whichever  view  may  be  advocated,  the  differences,  after  all,  are  of  such  an 
abstract,  and  even  tenuous  character,  that  no  reasonable  person  would  insist 
upon  entire  agreement  as  essential  to  church  fellowship. 

The  same  is  the  case  wi^  the  differences  about  the  extent  of  the  Atone- 
ment The  alleviations  to  the  limited  atonement  theory,  which  these  Out- 
Unes  present,  are  such  as  really  to  make  the  controversy  almost  a  logoma- 
chy ;  especially  if  the  writer,  as  in  fiiimess  he  ought,  would  correct  his  mis- 
representation of  what  he  calls  the  *^  New  School"  view  of  the  atonement 
The  original  author  of  the  questions  need  not,  we  trust,  be  held  responsible 
for  this  statennent,  which  is,  that  '^  the  governmental  theory"  is  "  distinctive- 
ly New  England  and  New  School,"  and  that  its  advocates  "  agree  with  the 
Socinians  in  tlieir  fundamenUl  propositions :  1st  That  sin  does  not  intrin- 
sically deserve  punishment,  i.  e.  that  the  true  end  of  punishment  is  rather 
to  prevent  sia  than  to  satisfy  vindicatory  justice,  and,  2d,  That  there  is  no 
principle  in  God  which  demands  the  punishment  of  all  sin  for  its  own  sake 
alone."  To  bripg  such  a  sweeping  charge  of  holding  "  Socinian"  views  on 
this  point,  against  the  "  New  School"  is  hardly  creditable  to  the  writer.  In 
what  authorized  representations  of  that  School  are  such  principles  avowed  f 
What  prominent  minister  or  theologian  can  be  named,  who  would  deny  the 
positions,  that  sin  intrinsically  deserves  punishment;  or,  that  there  is  a 
principle  in  God,  which  demands  the  punishment  of  sin  fbr  its  own  sake 
alone?  Some  may  hold,  that  there  are  other  reasons  for  punishment  than 
this ;  but  few,  if  any,  would  deny  that  this  is  a  suffi^^ient  reason.  But  to 
oome  to  the  limitation  of  the  Atonement  On  this  point  it  is  conceded  (p. 
Sid),  *'  1st  That  the  aUmement  .  .  .  was  sufficient  in  its  moral  value  to 
tatisjy  jtistiee  for  the  sins  of  all  men  ;  and,  2d,  that  it  waa  exactly  adapted 
to  meet  tike  requisitions  of  justice,  growing  out  of  the  legal  relatione  of  aU 
men.**  (The  Italics  are  ours.)  In  another  passage  (p.  816),  it  is  even  declared, 
**  that  it  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  redemption  of  <ul ;"  and  ^^  that  God  deeigne 


vation  of  the  elect  Of  course,  this  whole  subject  runs  back  into  the  theory 
of  the  covenants,  and  the  order  of  the  decrees,  about  which  some  of  our 
Old  School  brethren  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  more  than  we  are  able  to  find 
in  the  Bible.  But,  at  any  rate,  in  the  above  statements,  the  difference  is  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  terms — in  fact,  to  the  simple  question,  what  does  ^'  de- 
sign" mean?  And  here,  too,  we  readily  grant,  that  in  the  ** Covenant," 
tiiere  was  included  the  ^*  design"  of  saving  the  elect  But,  who  knows  that 
this  was  all  the  ^*  design"  there  was  in  the  **  covenant"  ?  May  it  not  also 
have  been  a  part  of  the  **  design"  to  make  the  salvation  of  all  possible,  and 
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to  offer  it  to  all  on  condition  of  repentance  and  faith.  For,  if  Uie  atonemeni, 
as  is  conceded,  is  "  sufficient  to  satufy  justice  for  the  sins  of  all  men^^  if 
it  is  **  adapted  to  meet  the  requititiont  of  justice  gro%oing  out  of  the  Ugal 
relations  of  all  Tnen^"*  if  it  is  ^*  exactly  adapted  to  the  redemption  ofall,^ 
and  if  ^^  God  designs  that  whosoever  exercises  faith  in  Christ  shall  be  saved 
by  him,** — how  do  we  know  but  that  all  this  formed  a  part  of  the  "cove- 
nanf^  f  How  do  we  know  that  the  **  covenant'*  was  not  '*  designed^'  to  ef- 
fect all  this  ?  What  right  have  we  to  limit  the  "  design,"  to  only  a  part  of 
what  is  actually  accomplished  by  and  through  Christ's  work  ?  As  it  is  in 
fact,  so  it  was  in  purpose.  And  we  may  certainly  reason  back  from  what 
the  atonement  actually  accomplishes  to  what  it  was  designed  to  accomplish; 
and  perhaps  this  is  a  safer  course,  than  to  make  a  theory  of  the  covenants 
first,  and  then  state  the  facts  so  as  to  accord  with  the  theory.  Is  there  any 
safer  and  surer  way  of  finding  out  what  was  contained  in  the  covenant,  than 
by  asking,  what  do  the  Scriptures  tell  about  Christ's  work  and  its  effects? 
And  if  the  Bible  assures  us  that  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and 
for  a)l,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  in  some  proper  sense  of  the 
word  he  "  designed"  to  do  this,  than  to  limit  the  import  of  that  gracious 
assurance,  which  expresses  the  whole  truth  about  this  matter,  that  Christ 
'*  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  them  that  believe." 

Codex  ALEZANDRnais.  Novum  Testamentum  Orcsee  ex  antiquissimo  Go- 
dice  Alexandrino  a  C.  G.  Woide,  olim  descriptum :  ad  Mdem  ipsius  Mi- 
ds  denuo  aeeuratius  edidit  B.  C.  Cowper.  Londini.  Williams  et  Nor- 
gate.  New  York.  B.  Westermann  et  Soc.  1860.  Pp.  xxx.  504.  We 
have  received  this  beautiful  edition  of  the  Alexandrine  Codex  only  in  time 
to  announce  its  publication.  The  New  Testament  of  this  Codex  A  has  been 
published  only  once  before,  in  1786,  by  Woide.  The  present  work  is  more 
correct  It  is  a  very  important  addition  to  the  critical  helps  for  the  stady 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  paper  and  typography  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Westermann  &  Co.  are  the  New  x  ork  publishers.  We  shall  gire 
a  more  full  account  of  it  in  the  next  number  of  the  Review. 

Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  By  Dr.  A.  Tholuck.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  R  L.  Bbown.  Philadelphia.  Smith,  English  &  Co.  1860. 
Pp.  448.  The  Commentary  has  a  standard  reputation.  The  present  trans- 
lation is  from  the  fourth  German  edition,  and  appears  to  be  well  executed^ 
though  retaining  traces  of  the  German  edition.    The  work  itself  is  indis- 

Eensable  to  the  scholar,  being  one  of  the^best  examples,  in  modem  biblical 
terature,  of  full  and  minute  interpretation. 

Beneficium  Christi,  The  Ben^t  of  Christ s  Death :  Originally  written 
in  Italian,  and  attributed  to  Movio  Paleabio.  With  an  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Book  and  its  Writer.  Philadelphia :  Presb.  Pub.  Committee.  The 
Publication  Committee  have  dpne  a  good  service  in  reprinting  this  little 
work,  which,  after  a  circulation  of  40,000  copies,  in  the  16tii  century,  had 
almost  passed  into  oblivion.  It  was  one  of  the  dawning  fruits  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Italv.  The  present  reprint  is  from  the  English  translation  of  157B, 
discovered  by  Rev.  John  Ayre  in  1848  or  1844.  It  cannot  be  read  without 
profit,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  the  import  of  Christ's  work.  It  is  written  in  a 
simple  and  earnest  manner,  by  one  whose  soul  was  filled  with  a  conviction 
of  its  own  sinfulness,  and  of  the  absolute  need  of  that  righteousness  which 
is  of  God  through  &ith  in  Jesus  Christ.  We  notice  that  Bell  &  Daldy  of 
London  announce,  The  Life  and  Times  of  JBonio  Paleario  :  or,  a  History  of 
the  Italian  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century ;  Illustrated  by  Original 
Letters  and  Unedited  Documents.    By  M.  Toung.    In  2  vols. 
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TTieologmh-homiletiiehei  BibeltDerJa,  Neuet  Test  IV  Theil  Iku  Bvan^ 
gelium  naeh  Johannes.  Von  J.  P.  Langs,  Pro£  d.  TheoL  in  Bonn.  Biele- 
feld, I860,  pp.  42T.  We  have  already  given  an  account,  in  noticing  the 
preyious  parts  of  this  work,  of  its  general  plan  and  merits.  It  has  met  with 
great  success  in  Germany ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  a  project 
of  transIatiDg  (perhaps  also  condensing)  the  work,  hy  several  American 
scholars.  Some  of  the  *^  HomUetic  Hints'*  appended  to  each  section,  giving 
themes  and  outlines  of  German  sermons,  might  he  omitted,  and  plans  of 
English  and  American  discourses  substituted.  This  commentary  on  John 
is  prepared  by  Dr.  Lange,  who  is  a  most  indefatigable  and  prolific  author. 
Even  where  ms  imagination  gets  the  better  of  his  judgment,  he  stimulates 
the  reader  to  thought  In  his  general  introduction  he  discusses  with  much 
learning  the  character  and  history  of  the  Gospel,  and  presents  an  ingenious 
analysis  of  its  structure.  The  Gosp^  (Luke  by  Van  Osterzee),  the  Acts  by 
Lecbler  and  Grerok,  and  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude  by  Fronm&ller  are 
now  completed :  Hebrews  by  Dr.  Moll,  Corinthians  by  Eling,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Epistles  by  Van  Osterzee  are  announced  as  in  the  press. 

Is  it  Not  Written?  heing  the  Testimony  of  Scrip ture  against  Bamanism. 
By  Edward  S.  Pbycb.  London,  1860,  pp.  250.  This  is  a  very  convenient 
and  useful  popular  work,  testing  the  teachings  of  Rome  by  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. The  subjects  discussed,  in  nine  chapters,  are  The  Scriptures  as  the 
Rule  of  Faith ;  The  Interpretation  of  Scripture ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church ; 
Justification ;  The  Supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  Transubstantiation  ;  The  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass ;  Purgatory  and  Indulgences ;  The  Idolatry  of  Romanism. 
It  is  written  in  a  candid  and  earnest  spirit,  and  would  be  found  a  useful 
work  by  any  who  are  brought  into  contact  and  collision  with  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Utility  and  Glory  of  GocPs  Immutable  Purposes,  By  Rev.  Sereno 
D.  Clark.  2d  ed.  Boston:  Congregational  Board  of  Publication.  1860. 
Pp.  218.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  second  edition  of  this  carefully  writ- 
ten work.  It  presents  in  a  lucid  and  forcible  manner  the  arguments  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  purposes ;  and  answers  objections  in  an  equally 
forcible,  yet  candid,  way.  It  was  not  prepared  for  the  ministry  alone,  but 
is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  intelligent  and  reflecting  Christians.  We 
cordially  commend  it,  as  one  of  the  best  popular  works  on  this  important 
theme,  and  trust  that  it  may  have  a  wide  circulation. 

PcMrherism  :  Three  Discourses  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Death  of  Theodore 
Pother.  By  William  F.  Warren,  F.  H.  Newhall,  and  Gilbert  Haven. 
^ew  York :  Carlton  A  Porter.  1860.  These  discourses  are  in  the  main 
just  towards  Mr.  Parker  as  a  scholar,  a  moralist  and  a  deist,  while  with 
equal  justice  th.ey  expose  many  of  his  erroneous  principles.  That  of  Mr. 
Warren  we  have  read  with  special  interest. 

Prerequisites  to  Communion.  The  Scriptural  Terms  of  Admission  to 
the  LorWs  Supper.  By  Albert  N.  Arnold,  D.D.  Boston :  (rould  k  Lin- 
coln. 1861.  A  plea  for  strict  communion,  on  the  basis  of  immersion, — as 
fiot  only  Scriptural,  but  politic. 


HISTORY   OF  THE   CHURCH  AND   OP  DOCTRINES. 

Die  Philosophie  der  JE^irchenvdter  (Philosophy  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church).  Von  Dr.  Johannes  Huber,  Munchen,  1859.  S.  362.  Dr.  Huber 
is  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Munieh.    In  preparing  a 
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memoir  upon  the  remarkable  system  of  John  Scotus  Erigena  (whom  Hitter 
calls  the  '*  enigmatic  phenomenon'*  of  the  ninth  century),  he  was  led  to  cany 
his  researches  &rtber  back,  so  as  to  trace  out  the  dues  by  which  Erigena  ww 
connected  with  the  history  of  Christian  thought.  Being  a  German,  tibis  book 
was  the  result  And  it  is  in  many  respects  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history 
of  doctrines,  as  well  as  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  For  this  part  of  the 
history  of  thought,  Ritter,  especially  in  his  last  work  on  *^  Christian  Philo* 
Bophy,''  has  done  more  than  any  other  writer.  Dr.  Huber  extends  and  sup- 
plements his  researches.  Though  he  does  not  sharply  state  the  oljcct  or 
method  of  his  researches,  yet  he  has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  opinions 
of  almost  all  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church  down  to  John  of  Damascus, 
with  whom  the  deyelopment  of  the  theology  of  the  Gredk  church  arrives  at 
its  consummation.  We  are  surprised  to  notice  one  marked  omission— that 
of  Athanasius,  the  Father  of  orthodoxy.  If  left  out  because  he  was  simply 
theological,  then  much  that  is  here  said  of  other  Fathers  and  systems  ought 
also  to  have  been  omitted.  But  in  the  theology  of  Athanasius,  there  are 
also  found  some  of  the  most  profound  philosophical  statements  as  to  the 
nature  of  deity,  and  the  relation  of  divinity  to  humanity  in  the  person  of  our 
Lord  The  most  successful  part  of  this  treatise  is  that  devoted  to  the  system 
of  Augustine,  (pp.  288-316)  whom  the  author  has  manifestly  studied  with 
peculiar  throughness  and  veneration .  The  views  of  Origen  (1 69-1 83),  of  Ter- 
tullian  (100-129),  of  IrsBneus  and  Hippolytus  (78-100)  are  also  discussed: 
but  Cyprian  is  omitted. 

The  general  position  of  the  work  is  this — ^that  such  a  manifestation  as 
that  of  Christ,  the  union  of  divinity  and  humanity,  would  necessarily  lead 
to  reflection  and  speculation.     The  prevalent  systems  of  thought  united 
against  the  new  doctrine.     This  produced  first  of  all  the  apologetic  defence 
of  Christianity,  and,  in  part^  on  grounds  of  reason,  as  is  seen  in  the  works 
of  Justin,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  eta      Gnosticism  and  Neo-Platonism  aio 
then  discussed ;  but  not  so  successfully  as  other  parts  of  the  history,  for  the 
fundamental  difference  between  these  two  systems  is  ignored ; — ^they  were 
opposed  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  Christianity.     In  many  points,  howeyer, 
there  is  a  forcible  exhibition  of  the  relation  of  the  new  faith  to  these  Tist 
schemes,  of  speculation,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  ancient  thought  and  even 
religion  was  compactly  collected,  as  if  for  a  dyii^  struggle  with  the  nei^ 
born  faith.     The  heresies  are  then  considered,  as  obscure  and  one-sided 
schemes  in  contrast  with  the  full-orbed  brightness  of  the  Christian  system. 
Next  follows  an  account  of  the  rise  of  a  Christian  philosophy  in  Alexandria» 
under  Clement  and  Origen.    The  highest  point  reached  in  this  work,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  in  the  representations  of  the  system  of 
Augustine ;  how  he  passed  through  doubts  and  struggles  into  the  confidence 
of  faith;  and  how,  through  the  study  of  himself  and  the  Scriptures  he  was 
led  to  God  and  Christ,  as  containing  the  complex  of  all  truth.      It  is  here 
strikingly  remarked,  that  Augustine  anticipated  Descartes  in  his  thorough 
study  of  self-consciousness,  and  Malebranche  in  his  vision  of  deity,  seeing 
all  things  in  God.    Augustine's  elevated  and  refined  speculations  upon  the 
nature  of  God ;  his  conquest  over  the  last  remnants  of  subordinationism; 
his  view  of  the  Trinity  as  the  very  soul  of  Christian  theology ;  his  doctrine 
of  the  fi*eedom  of  the  will  as  the  centre  of  anthropology,  of  the  self-origi- 
nated guilt  of  man,  and  his  hopeless  and  helpless  state  in  ccmsequence,  and 
of  the  absolute  need  of  divine,  predestinating  grace ;   all  these  points  are 
exhibited  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  the  work  would  allow,  showing  clearly 
that  this  great  doctor  and  teacher  of  the  Western  Church  has  not  only  a  theo- 
logical, but  a  high  philosophical  position,  in  the  history  of  human  thought 
upon  the  vital  problems  of  human  destiny. 
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BisUfTp  of  Latin  ChrUticmity ;  including  that  of  the  Pope$  to  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Nicolas  V.  By  Hbnbt  Habt  Milman,  D.D.  In  eight  vols.  Vols, 
I^  UL  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Go.  The  second  yolume  of  this  beautiful  edi- 
tion of  Milman^s  able  work  carries  the  history  on  from  Gregory  the  Great  to 
the  Partition  of  Charlemagne^s  empire,  a.d.  889,  The  character  and  position 
of  Gregory  are  delineated  with  great  skilL  The  rise  of  Mohammedanism  is 
ably  and  impartially  sketched.  The  conversion  of  England  and  the  Teutonic 
Races,  Iconodasm,  the  severance  of  Greek  and  Latin  Christianity,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Frank  church,  and  the  character  and  history  of  Charlemagnei| 
are  among  the  other  topics,  discussed  with  ample  learning,  and  made  attrac- 
tive by  condensed  and  vigorous  descriptions.  The  third  volume  carries  the 
history  down  to  a.d  1095.  No  where  in  English  literature  is  this  portion 
of  history  reproduced  with  so  much  research  and  fidelity.  The  work  takes 
its  place  among  our  standard  histories.  The  publishers  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  public,  and  especially  of  all  scholars,  for  undertaking  so  expensive  a 
work,  and  bringing  it  out  in  such  an  unimpeachable  style.  Apart  from  its 
price  (less  than  half  of  the  English  edition),  almost  any  one  would  prefer 
^e  American  reprint  for  Ite  superior  convenience  and  degance. 

A  Text-Booh  of  Church  History,  'By  Dr.  John  Hbnbt  Eubtz.  VoL  L 
To  the  Reformation.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakeston.  New  York :  ibr 
sale  by  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Mason.  Pp.  584.  This  American  edition  of 
Eurtz^s  Text-Book  is  a  revision  of  the  Edinburgh  translation,  with  large  ad- 
ditions of  matter  (about  50  pages)  omitted  in  that  edition ;  and  a  restora- 
tion of  the  "theological  standpoint"  of  Dr.  Kurtz,  which  was  seriously 
modified,  in  Erdesheim^s  version,  on  the  subjects  of  Predestination,  tlie 
Sacraments  and  the  Church.  This  work  of  revision  has  been  executed  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger  of  Philadelphia,  editor  of  the  condensed  transla- 
tion of  Herzog^s  Cyclopedia,  and  fully  qualified  for  the  task.  Of  the  great 
value  of  this  compendium,  an  estimate  was  given  in  an  article  in  this  Rb- 
viBw,  August,  1860. 

De  VOrigine  de  la  PapautS  par  Ohables  Pat  a,  Paris,  1860,  pp.  208. 
Among  the  numerous  works  called  out  by  tiie  recent  events  in  Europe  upon 
the  Papacy  in  its  relation  to  the  temporal  power,  this  volume  of  M.  Paya 
deserves  honorable  mention,  for  its  perspicuity  and  impartial  statement  of 
the  &cis  of  history.  It  is  not  the  fruit  of  original  research,  but  it  presents 
the  main  fiicts  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Papacy  in  a  clear  lighl^  from  the  apos- 
tolic times  to  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Great,  showing  &at  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  its  divine  institution. 

Methodism  Suecessfal :  and  the  Internal  Causes  of  its  Success.  By  B. 
F.  Tefft,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Genesee  College.  With  a  Letter 
of  Introduction  by  Bishop  Janes.  New  York :  Derby  &  Jackson.  1860. 
Pp.  688.  Methodism  is  a  success ;  and  that  success  is  worthy  of  being 
chronicled ;  and  Dr^  Tefft  has,  in  the  main,  executed  his  task  with  judgment 
and  success.  The  work  is  well  arranged  and  well  written.  It  will  not  take 
rank  with  Dr.  Stevens*  able  history,  but  it  has  in  it  the  elements  of  a  wide 
popularity.  It  will  be  usefrd  to  all  as  a  store-house  of  facts.  Those  parts 
which  recount  the  service  which  Methodists  have  rendered  to  general  and 
theological  literature  will  surprise  most  readers.  Occasional  disparaging  re- 
marks about  other  denominations  were,  probably,  almost  unavoidable.  Nor 
can  we  accept  the  author's  statements,  though  made  with  honest  intent,  about 
the  Calvinistic  system  and  its  influence.  The  contents  of  the  eight  chapters 
are,  briefly.  The  First  Methodist ;  Numerical  Strength  of  Methodism ;  Rise 
and  Power  of  English  and  American  Methodism;  Outside  Solutions  of 
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Methodist  Suocess ;  and  then  the  representation  of  Methodism  as  (1)  the 
Recovered  Ideal  of  Christianity ;  (2)  the  Reproduction,  Preservation  and 
Propagation  of  this  Ideal ;  and  (8)  on  the  Recovery  of  the  Ideal  of  Christian 
Life  and  Worship.  The  argument  is  put  on  high,  even  ideal,  grounds.  But, 
what  denomination  can^yet  say,  that  it  has  the  grand  ideal  of  Christian  faith 
and  Christian  life,  full  fashioned,  and  at  work  ?  Methodism  has  done,  and 
is  doing,  a  great  and  needed  work.  It  has  been  at  once  a  quickening  and 
an  organizing  power ;  and  to  its  union  of  these  two  things  much  of  its 
success  is,  under  God,  to  be  ascribed.  But,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  it  is  still 
to  strive  after  the  Ideal  of  Christianity,  not  counting  itself  to  have  yet  at- 
oned thereunto. 

Ths  Pulpit  of  the  American  Eevolution  ;  or,  the  Political  Sermons  d 
the  Period  of  1776.  With  an  Historical  Introduction,  Notee,  and  lllustror 
turns.  By  John  Winoate  Thornton,  A.M.  Boston  :  Grould  &  Lincoln. 
1860.  Pp.  587.  Mr.  ThcH-nton  is  already  well  known  by  his  researches 
upon  the  *'  Landing  at  Cape  Ann.''  In  this  new  work  he  has  put  the 
students  of  our  history,  and  the  lovers  of  the,  principles  of  American  liberty 
under  new  obligations.  It  is  intended,  as  he  states  in  his  learned  and  able 
Introduction,  to  show  that  it  is  **  to  the  Pulpit,  the  Purttan  Pulpit,  we  (me 
the  moral  force  which  won  our  Independence,^^  A  portrait  of  Samuel  May- 
hew,  a  representation  of  the  British  Stamps  on  the  title-page,  and  a  curious 
caricature,  entitled  **  An  attempt  to  land  a  Bishop  in  America,"  illustrate 
the  volume.  The  title-page  of  each  discourse  is  reprinted  in  fac  simile, 
and  they  are  all  accompanied  with  an  introduction  and  notes.  The  Dis- 
courses are  nine  in  number:  1.  Dr.  Mayhew's  famous  sermon,  Jan.  30, 
1750,  on  Unlimited  Submission  and  Non-Resistance  to  the  Higher  Powers— 
the  Mystery  of  King  Charles's  Saintship  and  Martyrdom  unriddled ;  full  of 
keen  argument  and  wit  2.  Dr.  Chauncey  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
1766.  8.  Mr.  Samuel  Cooke's  Election,  1770.  4.  Mr.  William  Gordon's 
Discourse,  1774,  on  Resistance  to  Tyrants.  6.  Dr.  Langdon's  Election  Se^ 
mon,  1775,  exploding  the  divine  Right  of  Kings.  6,  7,  8.  The  Election  Ser- 
mons of  Samuel  West,  Phillips  Payson,  and  Simeon  Howard,  all  upon  the 
principles  of  true  government  The  collection  is  fitly  concluded  by  the 
learned  Election  Sermon  of  Dr.  Stiles,  in  1783,  on  the  theme— "The  United 
States  exalted  to  Glory  and  Honor."  The  volume  is  published  in  handsome 
style,  and  concluded  by  a  careful  Index. 


GENERAL    LITERATURE. 

Aurelii  Prudentii  dementis  guoi  extant  Carmina,  [The  extant  Poems 
of  Aurelius  Prudentius  Clement]  By  Albert  Dressel.  Leipsic.  I860. 
Pp.  588.  Dressel  is  doing  excellent  service  in  editing  important  works  in 
the  department  of  Church  History.  In  1858  he  gave  us  the  first  complete 
edition  of  the  Clementine  Homilies,  the  20th  Homily,  from  a  new  codex  in 
the  Ottobonian  Library,  having  never  before  been  printed.  In  1857  he 
issued  the  best  edition  we  now  have  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  including  the 
Greek  re-translation  (MedisBval)  of  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  procured  at  Mount 
Athos  the  year  before.  In  1859  he  published  two  recensions  of  the  Cle- 
mentine Epitome,  one  of  them  for  the  first  time.  And  now,  in  1860,  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  incomparably  the  best  edition  which  has  yet  appeared 
of  the  Poems  of  Prudentius. 
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The  first  sixty-eight  pages  of  the  work  before  vm  are  devoted  to  the  iVo- 
legomena^  in  which  we  find  a  carefiil  digest  of  all  the  learning  pertinent  to 
the  sabject  First,  we  have  brief  memoir  of  Prudentius ;  then,  ^an  account  of 
his  writings ;  then,  a  list  of  existing  manuscripts  and  previous  editions ; 
and,  finally,  a  list  of  versions  in  other  languages,  firom  which  it  appears  that 
these  Poems,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  have  been  rendered  into  the  German, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch  and  Greek  tonrues. 

The  biography  of  Prudentius  is  one  of  the  briefest,  seventeen  lines  suf- 
ficing to  relate  all  that  is  certainly  known  of  him,  the  only  source  of  know- 
ledge concerning  him  being  his  own  writings.  From  these  we  gather  tiiat 
he  was  bom  somewhere  in  Spain,  during  the  consulship  of  Philippus  and 
Salia,  A.D.,  348 ;  that  he  studied  rhetoric ;  in  early  life  was  dissipated  and 
licentious ;  practised  law ;  was  twice  appointed  Rector  of  one  of  the  Spanish 
Provinces,  probably  under  the  Emperor  Theodosius ;  after  which,  in  reward 
of  his  services,  he  was  called  to  fill  some  high  office  at  Court,  where,  in  his 
declining  years,  he  became  earnestly  religious  and  composed  the  hymns 
which  have  embahned  his  memory.    The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

His  extant  works  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  Pre/ace,  of  45  lines,  in  which  he  gives  a  sketch  of  his  life  down  to 
the  time  of  writing,  when  he  was  57  years  old. 

2.  Cathemerinon,  a  collection  of  12  Hymns,  six  of  them  for  daily  use  at 
different  hours,  such  as  at  cock-crowing,  before  and  after  meals,  at  lamp- 
lighting  and  the  like :  and  five  of  the  other  six  having  reference  to  specud 
religious  services  of  one  sort  or  another.  The  12th  is  an  Epiphany  Hymn, 
of  208  lines,  embracing  that  most  famous  of  all  his  productions,  his  beauti- 
ful commemoration  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem,  com- 
mencing ^^Salvete  flores  martyrum.'* 

These  Hymns  contain  not  a  few  passages  which  are  valuable  as  illustrative 
of  contemporary  Christian  life  and  doctrine. 

3.  ApoiheonSt  an  extended  Poem,  of  more  than  a  thousand  lines,  in  which 
he  vindicates  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  the  Patripassians 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sabellians  on  the  other ;  and  then  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  against  Jews  and  Ebionites ;  and,  finally,  the  reality  of  Christ*! 
human  embodiment  against  the  Manicheans. 

4.  Hamartigenia  (Origin  of  Sin!  of  about  a  thousand  lines,  in  which  he 
argues  against  the  dualism  of  the  Gnostic  Marcion,  and  charges  all  sin  upon 
the  free-will  of  man. 

5.  PsycJiomaehia  (Soul-fighting),  of  nearly  a  thousand  heroic  hexameters, 
in  which  he  celebrates  the  strife  and  triumph  of  virtue  in  the  Christian 
soul. 

6.  Contra  Symmachum^  two  Poems,  in  the  first  of  which  he  assails  idol- 
atry ;  and  in  the  other  opposes  the  petition  which  had  been  presented  by 
Symmachus  in  favor  of  restoring  the  altar  of  Victory,  a.d.  882. 

7.  Peristephanan^  a  collection  of  14  Hymns  in  honor  of  distinguished 
saints  and  martyrs,  amongst  the  rest  Peter,  Paul,  Hippolytus  and  Cyprian. 

8.  DittocTiaeon  (Two-fold  nourishment),  consisting  of  48  four-line  stanzas, 
relating  to  remarkable  persons  and  events  in  Bible  History,  24  of  them  out  * 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  24  out  of  the  New. 

9.  Epilogus,  of  85  lines,  which,  though  difi^rently  placed  by  different 
editors,  seems  very  fitly  to  conclude  the  whole  collection. 

Two  other  Poems,  attributed  to  Prudentius,  are  now  no  longer  extant 
The  editor  of  this  beautifully  printed  volume  has  taken  great  pains  to 
produce  a  pure  text,  giving  all  the  various  readings,  and  adding  what  notes 
he  thought  necessary  in  order  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  his  author. 
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These  annotations  are  admirably  judicious  in  respect  both  to  quantity  and 
to  quality,  with  nothing  superfluous,  and  leaxing  nothing  to  be  desired. 

With  regard  to  the  poetic  merits  of  Pmdentius,  Dressel  steers  midway 
between  those  enthusiastic  admirers  who  salute  him  as  ^^  the  Horace  and 
Yirgil  of  the  Christians'^  on  the  one  side,  and  those  sterner  critics  who  loudly 
decry  him  on  the  oiher  other.  Dressel  regards  him  as  the  best  of  the 
early  Christian  Poets;  inferior,  doubtless,  to  his  precedessor  JuYencus  in 
the  purity  of  his  Latinity  and  in  general  resemblance  to  classical  models, 
but  yasUy  his  superior  in  breadth  and  grandeur  of  sentiment  Some  of 
these  Poems  are  poor  enough ;  others  are  more  to  be  commended  for  their 
orthodoxy  than  for  their  rhythm ;  while  others  again,  as  of  the  Oathemeri' 
nan  and  the  FeristepTuinony  deserve  high  rank  as  religious  lyrics.  That,  as 
mere  poetry,  they  &11  below  the  productions  of  the  older  Pagan  bards, 
comes,  in  part,  from  the  infelicity  of  the  themes  selected,  in  part,  of  that 
general  decay  which  had  fallen  upon  classic  art,  but  in  part,  also,  of  a  delib- 
erate and  earnest  purpose,  which  preferred  the  gloiy  of  God  to  the  praise 
of  men. 

Critical^  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  By  Lord  Magattlat. 
With  a  Memoir  and  Index,  6  vols.  New  York ;  Sheldon  A;  Co.  i860. 
This  edition  of  Lord  Macaulay*s  Essays  commends  itself  to  the  most  fasti- 
dious taste.  It  is  a  grateful  relief  to  turn  from  the  small  type  and  double 
column  volume,  in  which  we  have  hitherto  been  compelled  to  read  these  ad- 
mirable disquisitions,  to  this  fair  page  and  immaculate  typography.  Every 
body  who  reads  Macaulay— and  who  does  not  ? — ^will  welcome  these  volumes. 
They  contain  all  the  articles  published  in  the  3  vols.,'  revised  by  the  author; 
the  contents  of  two  volumes  issued  by  his  friends  since  his  decease :  and 
an  Appendix,  containing  several  essays,  *^  unquestionably  his,''  not  found 
in  any  other  edition,  ^e  essays  are  arranged  in  chronological  order ;  and 
a  full  Index,  not  found  in  any  other  edition,  is  appended.  A  portrait^  and 
an  excellent  critical  and  biographical  Introduction,  by  Mr.  £.  P.  Whipple,  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  work.  It  was  printed  at  the  famous  Riverside  press 
of  Cambridge,  following  the  punctuation  and  orthography  of  the  English 
editions.  Thus  it  may  well  claim  to  be,  what  its  enterprising  publishers 
call  it,  *'a  complete  and  correct  edition,  in  handsome  library  style,  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  Essays."  These  essays  have  an  established  reputation ;  with 
his  History,  they  ensure  their  author  a  place  in  English  literature,  second 
only  to  that  which  creative  genius  receives.  The  highest  talent,  the 
sharpest  perspicuity,  the  most  definite  imagination,  and  a  complete  mastery 
of  the  English  language  in  its  descriptive  power,  pervade  these  fascinating 
compositions.  All  the  outside  of  life,  character  and  history  he  caught,  as 
by  instinct,  and  described  with  marvellous  felicity  of  diction.  Mr.  Whipple 
justly  says :  "  As  a  narrator,  in  his  own  province,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  his  equal  amoixg  English  writers ;  to  his  narrative  all  his  talents  and 
accomplishments  combined  to  lend  &scination ;  and  in  it  he  exhibited  the 
understanding  of  Hallam,  and  the  knowledge  of  Mackintosh,  joined  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  Southey,  and  the  wit  of  Pope." 

A  Commonplace  Booh:  designed  to  assist  Students^  Professional  Men, 
and  general  JSeaderSy  in  treasuring  up  knowledge.  Arranged  hy  3axea 
Porter,  D.D.  With  an  Introduction  hy  Rev.  William  Rice.  New  York ; 
Carlton  k  Porter.  1860.  This  is  an  excellent  work  for  students  and 
others.  Its  great  excellence  is  its  simplicity,  viz.  an  Alphabet,  and  400 
pages  of  good  blank  writing  paper.  Every  student  ought  to  have  a  copy 
and  fill  it  full  The  habit  of  making  references  and  extracts,  which  such 
a  book  encourages,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  successful  scholarship. 
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Moral  and  BtligwuB  Quotatum8j¥om,the  Poet$^  tapicaUy  o/rrwigeA.  By 
Rev.  William  Ricb.  New  York :  Carlton  k  Porter.  1860.  4to.  Pp.  888. 
This  volume  comprises  short  selections  from  some  six  hundred  poets,  alphft- 
beticall  J  arranged  by  topics.  The  selections  are  gleaned  from  Latin,  old 
English,  and  German  sources,  as  well  as  from  modem  literature.  The  work 
is  prepared  with  scholarly  taste,  and  hcAutifrilly  got  up— «  very  appropriate 
holiday  gift. 

TrwteU  in  the  Eegions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor,  and  the  Ruman 
Aequisitione  on  the  Cor^nes  of  India  and  China.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1860.  8va  This  volume  has  a  much 
higher  interest  and  value  than  an  ordinary  book  of  travels.  It  introduces 
us  to  vast  regions,  as  yet  little  known,  which  must  soon  acquire  a  historic 
as  weU  as  commercial  interest,  in  connection  with  the  rivalry  and  progress 
of  Russia  and  England  in  the  farthest  "Ekst  A  valuable  map  accompanies 
the  work,  delineating  Central  Asia  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  from  Cashmere  and  Pekin  on  the  South  to  Siberia  on  the  North. 
The  work  is  issued  in  handsome  style,  with  numerous  landscape  illustra- 
tions of  scenes  of  impressive  grandeur,  and  characteristic  portraits.  The 
geology,  botany  and  ethnology  of  the  region  are  so  frilly  aescribed  as  to 
give  to  the  work  a  scientific  value.  The  progress  of  Russia  in  these  r^ions 
is  detailed  step  by  step.  The  narrative  itself  is  full  of  romantic  interest; 
the  description  of  scenes  and  events  often  admirable.  The  work  belongs  to 
the  very  highest  class  of  this  kind  of  literature,  and  will  be  eagerly  read  by 
the  lovers  of  adventure,  and  lovers  of  nature,  as  well  as  for  scientific  and 
commercial  purposes. 

The  Christian  Maiden.  Memorials  of  Eliza  Hbsskl.  By  Joshua 
Pmestlet.  New  York :  Carlton  &  Porter.  1860.  Pp.  367.  These  Me- 
morials, slightly  abridged  from  the  London  edition,  are  the  instructive 
record  of  a  simple,  cultivated  and  Christian  life,  well  adapted  to  stimulate 
young  women  to  higher  literary  and  religious  attainments. 

Ton^  Broken  at  Oaford :  A  Sequel  to  School  Da/y%  at  Rugby.  Part  First 
New  York :  Harpers.  1860.  Pp.  860,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
word.  The  announcement  of  this  work  will  be  enough  to  stu*  the  eager 
pulse  of  many  a  youth,  until  it  is  read  all  through.  Tom  Brown  is  weU 
known  among  all  the  boys  and  collegians.  The  frank  and  robust  spirit,  the 
hearty  tone  and  dear  ring  of  the  book  will  ensure  it  a  wide  circulation. 

American  History.  By  Jacob  Abboit.  Vol.  lH.  The  Southern  CoUh 
nies.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.  1860.  Pp.  286.  An  excellent  history, 
written  with  Mr.  Abbott's  usual  felicity,  and  in  every  way  well  got  up. 

Our  Tear :  A  Chiles  Bool  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  [Miss  Muloch] 
the  Author  of  "John  Halifax.'*  Illustrated  by  Clarence  Dobell..  New 
York :  Harpers.  1860.  A  beautiful  collection  of  stories  and  poems  for 
each  month  of  the  year,  amply  illustrated,  making  a  nice  book  for  a  Christ- 
mas or  New  Year*s  gift. 
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TJVUSD  8TATXS. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars 
have  been  raised  in  this  country  for 
aiding  churches  in  Europe.  Among 
the  larger  amounts  are :  for  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  $80,000;  for 
Irish  Presbyterians  (through  Drs. 
Edgar  and  Dill),  $30,000;  for  French 
Churches,  $25,000  (besides  the 
American  Chapel  in  Paris)  ;  for  Bel- 
gium, $8, 000.  A  chapel  in  St  Peters- 
burgh,  one  in  Stockholm,  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Waldenses  in 
La  Tour,  are  among  these  benefac- 
tions. These  are  a  part  of  the  fruits 
of  special  applications,  in  addition  to 
all  that  is  done  through  the  various 
societies. 

German  ^formed  Church. — ^The 
General  Synod  held  its  114th  annual 
session  at  Lebanon,  Pa.  The  Church 
now  numbers  2  Synods,  24  classes, 
891  ministers,  1,045  congregations, 
92,684  members.  The  number  con- 
firmed last  year  was  5,769 ;  baptisms, 
10,551.  In  Pensylvania  the  number 
of  churches  is  greater  than  those  of 
the  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and 
Dutch  Reformed  together. 

The  American  Misnanary  AssociO' 
tion  had  its  anniversary  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Receipts,  $56,092,  and  6,000 
acres  of  land  (valued  at  $8,000). 

The  Episcopal  Evangelical  Know- 
ledge Society  received  last  year  $34,- 
015  ;  its  property  amounts  to  $49,- 
264. 


Episcopal  Foreign  Mission, — ^Re- 
ceipts to  Oct  1,  $85,889;  expendi- 
tures, $86,883,  viz.,  South  American 
Missions,  $19,300;  China,  $8,531; 
Japan,  $1,705 ;  $11,624  for  specific 
objects ;  and  $43,623  for  the  general 
fund. 

The  America/n  Church  Missionary  is 
a  voluntary  Society  for  missions  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  At  its  recent  an- 
niversary. Rev.  Dr.  Tyng  read  the  an- 
nual report,  which  was  of  considerable 
length.  It  sets  forth  that  the  Ameri- 
can Church  Missionary  Society  orig- 
inated in  the  desire  and  purpose  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  evangelical  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  Episcop^  Church  in 
the  United  States  to  direct  and  man- 
age the  interests  of  Gospel  missions, 
for  which  they  rejoiced  to  contribute, 
according  to  tiieir  own  principles,  and 
by  their  own  views  of  truth  and  duty. 
It  complains  that  the  constitution  and 
agency  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  in  its 
actuiil  history,  have  not  been  satis- 
fiictory  to  those  in  the  Church,  whose 
views  of  personal  right  and  duty 
have  now  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society ;  that  the 
evangelical  portion  of  tiie  Church 
have  never  had  a  just  or  reasonable 
allowance  of  influence  or  authority, 
either  of  persons  or  position  in  the 
bpard ;  that  the  churches  represent- 
ing their  views,  and  maintaining  their 
ministry  have  contributed  the  larger 
portion  of  the  missionary  funds  ex- 
pended, though  defrauded  by  ecclesi- 
astical power  of  their  proper  measure 
of  influence  in  their  dispensation. 
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Rt.  Rer.  Manton  EMtbarn,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  was  intro- 
duced, and  moved  the  first  resolution: 

^^Besohed^  That  the  true  principle 
of  operation  in  missionary,  labors,  as 
well  as  in  other  works  of  beneTolence, 
is  by  the  Toluntary  association  and 
action  of  Christians  united  in  senti- 
ment, and  governing  the  distribution 
of  their  own  funds/* 

The  Keu>  York  Btangelieal  Alii- 
anoe  was  last  month  formally  inau- 
gurated at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presby- 
terian church  (late  Dr.  Alexander's). 
The  Secretary,  Bev.  Ghas.  C.  Goss, 
read  an  introductory  statement  of  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Alliance.  His  report 
opened  with  the  following  statement, 
showing,  out  of  the  present  popula- 
tion in  this  dty,  how  many  were  pro- 
vided with  places  of  worship,  and  the 
numbers  entirely  destitute  of  church 
accommodations:  present  population, 
843,741;  places  of  worship,  274; 
number  provided  for,  205,580 ;  num- 
ber unprovided  for,  638,161.  (But 
this  includes  the  whole  population  : 
there  need  be  church  sittings,  at  the 
utmost,  only  for  about  three  fifths.) 

Following  the  above  statement,  the 
report  proceeds : 

The  above  places  of  worship  in- 
dude  some  25  mission  stations,  25 
Catholic  churches,  besides  20  others 
usually  termed  t^Tievangelical.  De- 
ducting these  from  the  whole  num- 
her,  274,  and  we  have  only  some  200 
evangelical  churches  in  our  dty. 

The  Southern  Aid  Society^  of  which 
Br.  Baird  is  the  General  Agent,  held 
its  7th  annual  meeting  in  New  York, 
Nov.  25th.  It  has  aided  1 00  churches 
in  14  southern  states :  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Lutherans, 
and  German  Reformed  The  total  re- 
ceipts were  $17,081;  the  churches 
aided  also  raised  about  $80,000  for 
religious  uses. 

GermanM  in  New  Tcrlc  (My, — ^The 
statement  is  made  that  **  there  are 
85,000  Germans  in  the  dty,  of  whom 
28,000  are  Boman  Catholics,  7,000 


Jews,  8,000  ProtettanU,''  and  42,000 
infidels,  atheists,  etc. 

An  error  of  11,000  in  the  statement 
of  an  aggregate  population  ought  to 
discredit  these  statistics.  The  census 
of  '55  gives  the  total  of  95,986  as  from 
"Germany."  Then,  turning  to  the 
directory,  it  is  found  that  there  are 
twenty-four  Protestant  German  and 
but  Jive  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
A  German  fiuniliar  with  these  Pro- 
testant places  of  worship,  estimates 
the  ordinary  Sunday  attefidanee  at 
11,600.  Taking  into  account  the 
children,  sick  and  infirm  persons, 
and  irregular  attendants,  it  would 
not  be  &  from  the  fact  to  estimate 
the  aggregate  Protestant  church-go- 
ing population  at  80,000,  or  an  aver- 
age of  Uttle  more  than  1,000  for  each 
Protestant  congregation.  If  three 
times  this  number  be  granted  as  con- 
nected with  each  of  the  German 
Catholic  congregations,  it  would 
giye  a  total  of  15,000  for  that  com- 
munity. Then  add  the  7,000  Jews, 
more  or  less,  and  it  would  leave 
some  40,000,  or  more,  of  "free  Ger- 
mans," including  many  infidels  and 
atheists,  indeed,  but  also  embracing 
many  hundreds  who  are  so  £ur  Ame- 
ricamzed  as  to  have  become  members 
of  English  congregations,  and  many 
thousands  who  are  simply  indifferent 
to  all  religious  questions  and  organi- 
zations. 

Dutch  Rtformed  Cfhureh,  The 
half  century  anniversary  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  iNew  Bruns- 
wick was  celebrated  Dec  5th.  Dr. 
John  H.  Livingston  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  College 
in  1784.  The/««*Ht^«i<J«r8ays:"It 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  small 
as  our  Church  was  in  1784,  and 
crippled  as  it  had  been  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
the  first  in  America  to  undertake  the 
establishment  of  a  theological  semi- 
nary. St  Mary's  in  Baltimore  was 
founded  in  1791 ;  Andover  Seminary, 
in  1807;  Princeton,  in  1812 ;  and  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  in  181 6.  In 
1810,  Queen's  College  having  been 
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veftpened,  uid  a  proftssoriil  fimd 
created,  Dr.  Liringston  removed  to 
New  BmnBwick,  having  serred,  says 
Gorwin,  ^  in  the  professorship  in  this 
city  for  twenty-six  jeare  without 
compensation.' 

''Thos  &r,  if  statisties  can  be 
trusted,  the  Reformed  Dutch  Ghurdi 
has  pursued  a  policy  towaitls  its  own 
Seminary  which  ought  not  to  be  oonr 
tinned  in  the  future,  unless  ihere  is  a 
serious  desire  to  abolish  it  altogether. 
The  statistics  to  which  we  refo  may 
be  briefly  given ;  they  are  as  follows : 
graduates  of  the  seminary  from  1784 
to  1860, 601 ;  ministers  received  from 
other  denominations,  from  1784  to 
1858,  811. 

^^Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  more 
than  half  of  the  working  ministry  of 
the  Church  has  been  drawn  from 
other  denominations,  since  the  year 
1784^  to  the  manifest  discredit  and 
injury  of  our  own  institutions.  This 
policy,  in  the  past,  may  have  b^en 
the  result  of  necessity.  It  is  no 
longer  so.  We  have  now  in  prepar- 
ation for  the  ministry  118  persons, 
distributed  as  follows:  in  Rutgers 
College,  56 ;  in  the  Seminary,  67,  of 
whom  18  are  in  the  Senior  Class, 
expecting  licensure  in  the  coming 
spring." 

The  American  Bible  Union  (Bap- 
tist), for  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures, 
held  its  anniversary  in  New  York, 
Oct  4.  The  receipts  of  the  last  year 
were  about  $40,000.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  the  Union's 
publications  since  its  formation.  In 
case  of  foreign  Scriptures,  where  the 
details  have  not  been  returned,  the 
statement  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
the  appropriations  and  probable  cost 
of  publication. 


PubUcaUona. 

KftrenSeriptoref,... 

Ohinese       **         

Siamese      "        

Qerman  Bibles  and  Tetta- 

menu,  

Italian  New  Testaments,. . . 

French  OoBpeln, 

Spanish  Gospels,  BplsUes, 

and  New  Testaments,. .. 
Mble  Union  Reporter,  con- 

talninff  r«Tlstoni,.. 


CfopiM.     Paget, 

8,500  8041,000 

ft,OUO  1,800,000 

4,000  961,700 

140,125  65,481,625 

2,000  686,000 

1,009  81,000 

10,118  884,044 

S19|li05  4,874,SU| 


The  Book  of  Job  In  vartoat 

forms, 14,869    1,168,9X5 

Matthew's  GospeL  (in  pari,)  9,828  89S,988 

Mark's          ''       1,875  188^ 

Luke's          *<       269  TA,989 

Jofan^s           «<       208  88,896 

Acts, 2,«1  854,188 

Bpbcalans^ 8,191  ,181,786 

Thessalonlans,   In  rarioas 

forms, 8,827  268,814 

Hebrews, 2,202^    211,890 

PbUemon,  8,286  ST6,190 

First  Peter  to  Bevrtatlon, 

indosiTe, 4,860  1,080 

Seriptnre  PobllcattoDs, ....    480^668  78,689,696  I 
Quarterlies,  tracts  in  pack- 
ages, etc., 689,458  21,609,886 

Total, 1,060421100,292,041 

Baptist  Denomination, — The  Bap- 
tist Almanac  for  1861,  contains  in- 
teresting information  regarding  the 
present  condition  of  the  denomination. 
Prom  the  table  of  "  Grand  Total  of 
Regular  Baptists  in  North  America," 
we  leam  that  the  number  of  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States  is  676; 
number  of  churches,  12,371 ;  ordained 
ministers,  7,88T;  licentiates,  1,116; 
baptized  in  1859,  72,086  —  total, 
1,020,442.  The  number  of  Baptists 
in  NoTa  Scotia  is  13,067;  in  New 
Brunswick,  7,708 ;  in  Canada,  18,715; 
West  India  Islands  (estimated),  36,360 
— making  a  grand  total  in  North 
America  of  1, 091, 1 67  regularBaptists. 
Of  other  denominations  which  pra^ 
tise  immersion,  the  Almanac  sets 
down  the  Anti-Mission  at  60,000; 
Pree-Will  Baptists,  69,791;  Six- 
Principle  Baptists,  2,000;  Seyenth- 
Day  Baptists,  6,677;  Church  of  God, 
or  Winebrenarians,  18,800;  Disciples, 
or  Campbellites,  860,000;  Tunkers, 
8,200 ;  Mennonites,  36,280.  If  these 
are  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make 
1,618,816  who  give  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  doctrine  of  immersion. 

Decrease  of  Free -Will  Baptist*.— 
The  Free  -  Will  Baptist  Register  for 
1861  gives  the  following  statistics  of 
that  denomination :  31  yearly  meet- 
ings, 146  quarterly  meetings,  1,286 
churches,  1,022  ordained  preachers, 
and  68,441  communicants.  This, 
compared  with  the  statistics  of  the 
preceding  year,  shows  a  decrease  of 
12  churdieai  22  ordamed  mioistofli 
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the  number  of  yeurly  meetines  has 
increased  by  one,  and  that  oi  quar- 
terly meetings  by  two.  Of  the  80 
jearly  meetings  which  were  in  ex« 
istence  last  year,  15  show  an  increase 
and  15  a  decrease  of  membership. 

Missionary  .Eff^orts  of  Southern 
Baptists, — T?ie  Commission,  the  or- 
gan of  the  Board  of  Fore%n  Missions 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conyention, 
makes  the  following  statement  re- 
specting contributions  to  that  Board : 
"The  contributions  for  the  year 
ending  31st  of  March,  1857,  were 
$81,932.29.  Those  for  1858,  $84,- 
802.55;  making  for  the  two  years, 
166,284.84.  For  the  year  ending 
31st  of  March,  1859,  the  amount  was 
$39,824.37;  for  1860,  $40,696.17; 
an  aggregate  of  $80,420.54.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $14,185.70  over  the 
preceding  two  years." 

TheWelshGongregatunuUChurehes 
in  the  United  States  number  95,  with 
65  pastors,  21  preachers,  8,601  regu- 
lar hearers,  4^366  church  members, 
190  church  officers,  and  4,001  Sun- 
day-school scholars.  The  largest 
number,  27,  is  in  Pa.,  23  in  Ohio, 
22  in  New  York,  17  in  Wisconsin, 
1  in  Iowa.  They  have  5  weekly 
journals,  2  <^  them  published  in  New 
York. — Cong.  Qua/rterly. 

In  the  North-Westem  and  Pacific 
States  and  territories,  the  Congrega- 
tumalists  haye  646  ministers,  789 
churches,  88,366  churdi  members; 
the  New  School  Presbyterians  have 
467  ministers,  666  churches,  29,494 
members;  the  Old  School  Presby- 
terians, 459  ministers,  700  churches, 
85,249  church  members. 

UrmersalisU, — ^The  National  Con- 
yention, assembled  in  Boston  in  Oct, 
reports  692  preachers,  969  meeting- 
houses, 1,276  societies.  It  has  Con- 
Tentions  in  22  States;  17  periodicals, 
8  colleges,  a  theological  school,  and 
6  academies. 

A  National  Contention  of  Infidels 
met  in  New  York  on  Sunday,  Oct  7, 
and  had  an  audience  of  about  200. 


**  Reams  of  resohilioiMi  were  read,'*  and 
long  speeches  made  on  them.  The 
Tribune  says  **  that  the  grand  staple  of 
business  before  the  Conyention  was 
gross  blasphemy,  stale  assertions,  and 
trivial  talk ;"  and  that  the  meeting  was 
*^  darkly  tinged  with  disappointment 
and  doubt'*  as  to  the  progress  of  in- 
fidelity. 

GAVAOA. 

The  Union  of  Free  and  United 
Fresb.  Churches  has  been  consum* 
mated  at  MontreaL  The  united  body 
is  called  the  Canada  Presbyteriaii 
Church. 

In  Noya  Scotia  a  similar  union  has 
been  effected. 

80TJTH  JUODICA. 

There  are  not  now  ten  Protestant 
missionaries  in  this  country;  not  ona 
in  Mexico.  The  Bey.  Dayid  Trumbull 
has  labored  fifteen  years  at  ValparaisOt 
preachine  the  (Gospel  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  English  and  American  mer- 
chants, seamen,  mechanics,  and  doing 
good  to  the  native  people,  as  he  has 
opportunities.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union,  he  communicates  some  inter* 
esting  information : 

'^During  the  last  year,  I  have 
printed  seven  pamphlets  on  questions 
pertaining  to  the  Gospel  as  distin- 
guished from  Romanism : 

Copies, 
1.  yindlcatlon  of  Btble  8odeti«s  and  Bible 

DlBtrttHitton, %fi» 

8.  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  GoTernor, 

(wbo  wae  ehot), 1,000 

an  Area;  Reprint  of  a  Scmon  flrom  Knf- 

Und, 8,000 

4.  Bi  Jerome*B  Kpiftle  to  Palious,  a.d.  400, 

•ho^ng  the  tne  booka  of  the  Sacred 
Canon, 2,000 

5.  Tranalation  of  a  Letter  showing  the  dis- 

tribution of  Scriptorea  In  Constanti- 
nople,     1,000 

tf.  Which  are  the  Inspired  Books?  giving 
extracts  from  JTerome^s  Epistle, 4,000 

7.  Beaolts  of  Reading  God*8  Word.  Case 
of  an  American  Banker.  (From  Jf4a- 
tionary  B«rdld\ 8,000 

'*  Beside,  two  tracts  are  now  ready 
for  printing — one  giving  the  origin  of 
the  name  ft^otestants,  and  the  protest 
itself;  and  the  other,  a  short  notice  of 
Bible  results  in  the  case  of  one  man 
in  France." 
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ZQBOFS. 

England. — ^An  increaBe  of  bishop- 
rics begins  to  be  demanded  in  Eng- 
'land;  for  two  centuries  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  only  one,  though 
the  population  has  more  than  doub* 
led.  An  earnest  effort  is  made  for 
the  revival  of  the  Convocation  of 
York.  The  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury is  discussing  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters with  greater  directness  and  earn- 
estness. 

Such  strong  representations  have 
been  made  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, against  the  appointment  of 
William  Barclay  Tumbull,  as  the 
Calenderer  of  the  Foreign  papers  in 
Ihe  State  Paper  Office,  that  it  is  sup- 
posed he  will  be  removed.  The  ob- 
jections are  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
a  Roman  Catholic  convert,  and  has 
shown  in  his  published  works  such 
hostility  to  Protestantism,  that  these 
important  papers  would  hardly  be 
safe  in  his  keeping. 

Wesleyan  Statistics. — ^The  official 
number  of  fully  accredited  members 
is  492,667 ;  of  members  received  on 
probation,  60,692  ;  and  of  ministers, 
2, 612.  The  number  of  communicants 
is  greater  since  the  whole  of  them  are 
not  "members  of  society,"  so  that 
probably  the  number  in  actual  fel- 
lowship is  about  half  a  million.  The 
increase  during  the  past  year  is  re- 
markable, having  taken  place,  with  a 
fisw  minor  exceptions,  in  all  parts  of 
the  British  colonies.  At  home  the 
members  in  Great  Britain  are  310,- 
811 ;  five  years  ago  they  were  260,- 
868.  The  increase  reported  at  the 
conference  of  1869,  was  16,104,  and 
at  the  conference  of 'I860,  it  was 
17, 71 6.  Including  Ireland,  the  whole 
increase  last  year  was  20,646.  In 
the  Australasian  Methodist  church 
there  has  been,  during  the  same  year, 
a  very  considerable  increase.  That 
colonial  bureau  is  reported  by  its 
own  conference  to  be  1,866,  and  the 
increase  on  the  missions  is  2,681, 
making  in  all,  4,806. 

The  Methodist  New  Connection^ 
established  in  1797,  held  its  annual 


conference  in  June,  109  being  pres- 
ent, 62  ministers  and  67  laymen. 
The  receipts  for  missions  were 
£6,969 ;  £10,196  have  been  expend- 
ed for  chapels.  They  have  473  chap- 
els, 189  preachers,  1,204  local  preach- 
ers, 29,891  members,  60,763  scholars; 
on  probation,  2,662.  A  theological 
institution  is  projected. 

Independents. — ^Number  of  Minis- 
ters and  Missionaries  in  the  British 
dominions,  2,734;  churches  in  Eng- 
land 1,600,  m  Wales  636,  in  Scotland 
and  Channel  Islands  147,  in  the  Colo- 
nias  208 ;  total,  2,691. 

The  Swedenborgians,  — The  Eng- 
lish Swedenborgians  held  their  an- 
nual conference  in  Newcastle-on-^ 
Tyne.  Some  forty  or  fifty  minis- 
ters and  representatives  firom  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom  attended 
the  meetings.  This  body  devotes 
much  time  and  attention  to  day 
schools,  of  which  some  stand  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  Government 
Inspector's  reports ;  one  large  school 
in  Manchester  in  particular.  Be- 
quests of  money  are  left  firom  time 
to  time  for  this  purpose,  and  last 
year  no  less  than  £18,000  was  so 
bequeathed,  and  put  at  the  disposal 
of  "  The  Conference."  They  have 
also  numerous  Sunday-schools,  and 
support  a  "  Society  for  printing  and 
publishing  the  works  of  Sweden- 
borg,"  two  tract  societies,  and  two 
missionary  societies.  A  monthly 
magazine  has  a  sale  of  about  3,000 
copies ;  but  there  are  others  pub- 
lished by  private  members. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. — 
This  Society  which  was  incorporated 
by  William  III  in  1701,  has  now 
been  engaged  for  157  years  in  en- 
deavoring to  plant  the  church  of 
Christ  among  our  countrymen  abroad 
and  among  the  heathen.  From  North 
America,  in  1701,  its  operations  have 
gradually  been  extended  to  the  West 
Indies  (1710),  Australia  (1795),  In- 
dia (1818),  South  Afiica  (1820),  New 
Zealand  (1839X  Ceylon  (1840),  and 
Borneo  (1849.)    When  the  Society 
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was  first  fonnded,  there  were  prob- 
ably not  twenty  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  those  lands. 
There  are  now  congregations  in  its 
pastoral  care  of  upwards  of  3,000,  of 
whom  413,  stationed  generally  in  the 
most  destitute  places,  are  assisted  by 
the  Society.  There  hftve  been  estab- 
lished in  the  British  colonies  seven- 
teen colleges,  in  which  clergymen 
are  educated,  to  fourteen  of  which 
the  Society  lends  aid  The  British 
possessions  abroad  extend  oyer  a  sur- 
&ce  of  about  9,000,000  square  miles, 
and  are  the  seat  of  thirty-eight  bish- 
oprics. In  185 1,  the  Society's  income 
was  £102,592. 

Roman  Catholics  in  England  have 
1,236  priests,  950  chapels,  3T  clois- 
ters, 12  colleges.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment expends  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics, £226,487  ;  viz,  for  chaplains, 
7,229;  schools,  36,258  (for  45,907 
scholars  and  1,044  teachers);  hos- 
pitals, etc.,  8,000 ;  Maynooth  College, 
30,000 ;  Irish  schools,  115,000 ;  pri- 
sons, 10,000 ;  in  the  Indian  colonies, 
20,000. 

SosteU  at  Cambridge, — ^The  singu- 
lar movement  originated  by  Dr.WolfF, 
of  Bokhara  celebrity,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  "  hostels^'  at  Cambridge,  for 
the  education  of  young  members  of 
the  eastern  churches,  promises  to  be 
attended  with  complete  success.  The 
Patriarch  of  Armenia  is  represented 
as  having  expressed  "  a  great  desire 
for  a  nearer  communion"  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Rev. 
George  Williams  has  proceeded  to 
the  East,  with  a  view  of  promoting 
this  object,  by  assisting  the  oriental 
Christians  in  completing  their  ar- 
rang^nents  for  sending  young  men 
to  Cambridge.  The  Russian  govern- 
ment has  already  determined  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  "hostel"  in 
connection  with  the  seat  of  learning. 
—London  Watchman. 

Dr.  Wolff  also  proposes,  if  his 
friends  and  the  r^^ous  public  will 
Aimish  him  the  requisite  means,  to 
undertake  a  new  mission  into  Arme- 
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nia,  Yarkand,  and  other  places  in 
Chinese  Tartaiy.  "This  mission," 
he  says  in  a  letter,  an  extract  from 
which  has  been  published,  "  I  intend 
to  pursue  quite  in  a  different  mode 
to  that  adopted  in  my  former  mission- 
ary travels ;  and  the  mode  will  be 
this :  I  shall  assume  the  garment  of 
a  monk  of  the  Eastern  Church,  with 
a  Bible  in  my  hand  and  the  cross 
figured  on  my  gown — ^which  gown 
shall  consist  of  black  cloth.  Wher- 
ever I  find  a  bishop  of  the  Christian 
Church  (let  him  be  either  of  the  Rus- 
sian, or  Greek,  or  Syrian  Church),  I 
shall  act  under  his  advice  and  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel shall  consist,  not  in  disputing 
about  p<Hnts  of  difference,  but  in 
showing  to  them  the  beau^  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  by  my  word,  and  in 
my  life  and  conversation." 

Thb  annual  report  of  an  Englisb 
Anti-Pew  Society  says :  "  In  church- 
es where  the  change  has  been  made 
from  appropriated  to  free  seats,  the 
rjBSult  has  been  that  the  churches 
have  been  crowded,  that  the  attend- 
ance has  been  doubled,  nay,  even 
trebled,  and  most  important  of  all, 
that  the  poorer  classes,  and  those  who 
rarely,  if  ever,  attended  divine  wor- 
ship of  any  kind,  now  throng  those 
churches,  wherein  the  invidious  dis- 
tinction between  rich  and  poor  has 
been  entirely  abolished." 

Bagged  Schools  in  London, — This 
great  movement  is  attracting  more 
and  more  largely  the  active  benevo- 
lence and  self-denying  labors  of 
Christians  of  all  denominations  in 
the  British  Metropolis.  No  fewer 
than  2,670  persons  are  engaged  in 
gathering  the  waifs  and  strays  of  the 
juvenile  population  frt>m  the  alleys 
and  lanes  of  London,  and  imparting 
to  them  some  ideas  of  truth,  honesty, 
and  religion.  *  *  Poor  Joe,"  the  street- 
sweep,  "who  don't  know  nothing," 
has  found  at  last  that  there  are  Chns- 
tian  hearts  ^at  can  recognize  his  hu- 
manity even  in  rags.  In  addition  to 
these  unpaid  teachers,  there  are  416 
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paid  ones  and  880  paid  monitors. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  47,580  names 
on  the  list  of  Sunday  and  week-day 
schools,  hut  as  many  attend  hoth,  the 
committee  reckon  the  numher  of 
children  under  their  control  not  less 
than  2^,000.  The  amount  of  good 
accomplished  in  elevating  this  class 
of  London  poor,  is  incalculahle.  It 
has  heen  the  means  of  instilling  an 
honorahle  amhition  in  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  poor  boys,  who  would 
otherwise  never  have  dreamed  of  any 
thing  above  life  in  a  kennel. 

The  English  press '  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  1,050  newspapers, 
which  may  be  divided  imder  the 
heads  of  liberal,  conservative,  inde- 
pendent, and  neutral.  The  numbers 
assigned  to  these  classes  respectively 
in  the  order  of  their  arrangement 
are,  897,  193,  106,  and  354. 

The  Temporalities  of  the  Eatab- 
Ushed  Church  of  Englcmd  and  Ire- 
lamd, — There  are  in  the  patronage  of 
the  sovereign,  that  is,  virtually,  of 
her  majesty's  ministers,  about  200 
dignities,  such  as  archbishops,  bish- 
oprics, deaneries,  etc.,  and  290  liv- 
ings, of  the  annual  value  of  $1,776,- 
000.  The  Lord  Renfrew  has  the  dis- 
posal of  29  livings,  worth  $35,520. 
The  Lord  ChanceUor  disposes  of  778 
dignities  and  livings,  of  the  value  of 
$888,000.  The  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
has  48  livings,  value  $66,600.  The 
archbishops  and  bishops,  the  deans 
and  chapters,  have  the  disposal  of 
4,000  dignities  and  livings,  of  the 
value  of  $4,440,000.  There  are  in  the 
gift  of  the  University  of  Oxford  482 
livings ;  value,  $666,000.  Cambridge 
has  306  livings ;  value,  $444,000.  The 
livings  under  private  patronage  are 
6,063,  :vith  an  income  of  nearly  $8,- 
880,000,  This  gives  for  the  church 
in  England  13,215  dignities  and  liv- 
ings, with  a  gross  income  of  nearly 
$17,760,000.  .The  Irish  branch  of 
the  church  has  two  archbishops  and 
thirteen  bishops,  with  800  dignities 
and  2,000  livings,  possessing  an  an- 
nual income  of  nearly  $4,440,000. 


The  total  number,  therefore,  of  digni- 
ties and  livings  in  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  is  15,500, 
realizmg  an  aggregate  income  of  more 
than  $17,000,000,  or  nearly  £6,000,- 
000  sterling.  These  calculations  are 
based  on  the  published  values  of  the 
various  dignities  and  livings,  the  ac- 
tual value  being  in  very  many  cases 
much  greater. 

^^  The  average  salary  of  the  deans  all 
over  the  country  is  £1,470,  and  the 
chapters,  consisting  of  from  half  a 
dozen  to  half  a  score  of  prebends, 
with  a  few  trifling  incumbrances,  in 
the  shape  of  schoolnnasters  and 
singing  men,  absorb  about  £200,000 
of  church  money.  The  canons  of 
Durham  alone  have  £6,700  allotted 
to  them  as  the  income  of  their  of- 
fice, but  this  trifling  pay  is  made 
up  by  the  addition  of  livings  to  the 
value  of  £27,000.  The  cathedral 
establishments,  which  add  so  much 
venerable  dignity  to  our  country,  may 
be  set  down  as  costing  £30,000  each, 
or  £900,000  in  all." 

A  COBRESPONDBNT  of  The  Worldy 
writes:  **An  act  of  parliament  has 
just  .passed,  and  having  obtained  the 
royal  assent,  it  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land,  authorizing  the  sale  of  certain 
churches  of  the  city  of  London,  be- 
cause they  have  ceased  to  answer  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. The  act  embraces  fifty-nine 
churches  in  the  city  proper,  but  is  in- 
complete in  reference  to  ten.  Omit- 
ting them,  it  shows  there  are  forty- 
nine  churohes,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 22,352  persons.  The  incum- 
bents receive  incomes  amounting  in 
all  to  £17,000,  beside  their  parson- 
ages, and  the  entire  clerical  staff 
amounts  to  sixty-four.  If  the  an- 
nual costs  of  organists,  beadles,  etc., 
be  taken  into  accoimt— -amounting  on 
an  average  to  one  hundred  pounds 
each  —  the  whole  amount  will  be 
£21,900.  The  buildings  are  capa- 
ble of  holding  22,352  worshippers ; 
but,  instead  of  a  fair  proportion  of 
that  nimiber  being  present,  the  aver- 
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age  attendance  each  Sunday,  indud- 
•  ing  children,  was  only  8,498  persons, 
or  an  expenditure  of  three  pounds 
seven  shillings  and  six  pence  per 
head.  If  a  severer  test  of  the  mean 
attendance  be  taken  —  viz.,  of  the 
number  of  communicants — the  fail- 
are  is  still  more  conspicuous,  for  it 
was  as  low  as  1,093.  Even  the  num- 
ber of  baptisms  was  small,  for  it 
reached  only  944." 

Religious  Meetings  in  Edinburgh. 
—Since  the  exciting  times  of  the  Re- 
formation in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  has  seen  noth- 
ing like  the  scenes  of  religious  in- 
terest which  are  occurring  in. that 
venerable  capital  of  North  Britain 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  Great 
meetings  for  exhortation  and  prayer 
are  holding  in  the  Grassmarket,  on 
Calton  HiU,  in  Queen's  Park,  and 
other  places  of  resort,  in  the  day- 
time (when  the  weather  has  permit- 
ted), and  in  the  "  Assembly's  Haill," 
and  other  suitable  places  at  night 
The  persons  who  have  conducted 
these  religious  exercises  belong  to 
the  highest  ranks  of  the  Christian 
people  of  the-  several  evangelical 
churches  of  that  city,  and  some  of 
the  neighboring  towns. 

Baptists  in  Wales,  —  There  has 
been  a  net  increase  of  Baptists  in 
Wales  for  the  associational  year  end- 
ing June,  1860,  of  seven  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven.  There 
are  eight  associations,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  seyenteen  churches  in  the 
little  principality  of  Wales.  It  is 
within  the  recollection  of  persons  still 
living  when  there  was  but  one  asso- 
dation. 

Ireland. — ^The  last  meeting  of  the 
Irish  General  Assembly,  was  by  fer 
the  most  numerously  attended  and 
spirited  of  any  yet  held.  In  1869, 
the  sums  received  for  the  various 
missions  of  the  Irish  Church,  exclu- 
sive of  £1,172,  collected  in  Scotland, 
amounted  to  £8,324  4s.  7d.  In  1860, 
exclusive  of  £6,068  19s.  3d.,  obtained 
by  the  deputation   in   the    United 


States,  and  also  of  the  amount  raised 
in  Scotland,  the  sum  contributed  by 
the  various  oongr^ations  of  the  as- 
sembly, amounted  to  £12,108  Ss.  8d., 
thus  showing  an  increase  of  £3,783 
19s.  IdL,  being  45  per  cent  more  than 
the  contributions  of  1859. 

The  Irish  Presbyterians^  in  1840, 
had  430  congregations,  but  now  they 
have  580.  They  have  thus  added  100 
churches  in  20  years.  Of  53  church- 
es, the  finiit  of  purely  missionary  la- 
bors, 41  are  in  Romish  districts. 
Scotchmen  in  those  districts,  who 
had  no  churches,  are  among  their 
most  active  and  useful  members.  In 
36  schools,  with  4,580  scholars,  1,400 
were  Romanists.  In  one  district 
5,000  Romanists  have  been  scholars, 
and  of  1,440  no  less  than  870  were 
Romanists.  In  1 859  they  aided  36  mis- 
sion churches,  16  of  them  having  70 
hearers  each,  and  30  mission  stations, 
distant  from  8  to  20  miles.  Some  of 
their  members  travel  to  church  from 
30,  36,  and  40  miles,  and  two  of  them 
live  43  miles  apart.  In  the  most 
Romish  province  in  the  country — 
Connaught — they  had  last  year  19 
churches,  with  43  preaching  stations, 
and  2,000  hearers ;  23  ministers,  20 
Scripture  readers  and  colporteurs, 
and  the  teachers  of  56  Sunday  and 
daily  schools. 

Italy. — The  Church  of  Borne  in 
the  Two  Sicilies. — King  Ferdinand 
II  conceded  to  the  Church  greater 
privileges  than  it  had  previously  had 
— ^though  not  in  the  form  of  a  Con- 
cordat^ which  could  be  abolished  only 
by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  but  in 
the  form  of  Decrees  and  Rescripts, 
which  the  government  might  at  any 
time  annul.  By  these  decrees,  issued 
in  April  and  May,  1867,  property  left 
to  the  church  does  not  need  additional 
state  authorization ;  the  church  is 
left  free  in  the  management  of  its 
property ;  provincial  synods  may  be 
called  without  the  royal  revision, 
education  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  clergy^  etc.  Though  Naples  and 
Sicily  are  united  under  one  sceptre, 
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yet  Sidly  has  always  had  special 
rights  in  the  way  of  jurisdiction, 
dating  from  the  time  of  the  Norman 
role  mider  Count  Robert,  brother  of 
Robert  Guiscard,  who  rescued  it  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  and  be- 
came its  ruler  in  1086.  In  1097,  Ur- 
ban II  conceded  to  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors the  extraordinary  privilege  of 
beingin  perpetuity,  legitimate  Legates 
of  the  Apostolic  See.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  famous  Sicilian  Mon- 
archy. The  privilege  was  confirmed 
by  Pope  Lucius  II  to  Roger  11  in 
1144,  when  Sicily  became  a  distinct 
kingdom.  When  Sicily  came,  after 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713  into 
the  hands  of  the  weak  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy, Pope  Clement  XI  endeavored 
to  recall  this  privilege,  and  to  abolish 
the  Tribunal  of  the  Monarchy,  but 
unsuccessfully,  and  the  privilege  was 
renewed  in  1728  in  a  Concordat  with 
Charles  VI.  This  still  remains  in 
force.  As  to  Naples,  the  Concordat  of 
1818  has  been  the  basis  of  the  eccle- 
siastical rule.  —  Abridged  from  the 
Deutsche  Zeitschrift, 

Gonfiscation  of  Chwrch  Property 
in  Naples, — On  the  22d  September 
the  following  decree  was  published : 
Art  1.  All  the  archiepiscopal  and 
episcopal  funds  are  declared  national 
property.  Art.  2.  Every  bishop  and 
archbishop  shall  be  paid  by  the  state 
a  suitable  emolument,  which  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  2,000  ducats. 
'  The  balance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
funds  shall  be  spent  in  providing  for 
the  decorous  provision  of  the  lower 
clergy,  etc. 

Of  the  Provinces  which  still  re- 
main to  the  Pope,  Rome  and  Camarca 
have  826,504  inhabitants ;  Civita 
Vecchia,  20,701;  Velletria,  62,013; 
and  Frosinone,  153,569 ;  a  total  of 
560,867  inhabitants.  The  Piedmont- 
ese  have  deprived  him  of  the  Marches, 
Umbria,  and  the  province  of  Viterbo. 
The  population  of  the  Marches  is 
924,055,  of  Umbria  472,639,  and  of 
Viterbo  129,372  inhabitants.  Thus, 
1,255,019  inhabitants  have 'been  with- 


drawn from  the  temporal  sway  of  the    , 
Pope,  not  to  motion  Sicily. 

Jtalicm  New  Testainent — Anew 
large  type  edition  of  the  Italiaa  New 
Testament,  Diodati's  version,  has  just 
been  issued  from  the  Waldensi&n 
printing  press  in  Turin,  the  funds  for 
which  were  chiefly  supplied  by  a 
joint  donation  from  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Bible  Societies.  It  is 
very  creditably  got  up ;  sells  for  one 
franc,  sixty  centimes,  the  copy,  and 
supplies  a  desideratum  for  the  aged, 
and  those  who  can  only  read  with  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  the  first  edition  of  the 
Protestant  Scriptures  printed  in  Pied- 
mont, and  its  publication  settles  the 
question  of  the  right  the  Waldenses 
have  to  print  the  book  they  need  for 
their  religious  worship— a  right  which 
had  been  called  in  question,  as  the 
constitution  prohibits  the  publication 
of  all  books  which  treat  of  religion, 
without  the  leave  of  the  diocese. 

Bologna.— In  Bologna,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  strongest  fortresses 
of  the  Romish  faith,  a  Protestant  has 
purchased  the  palace  of  Sixtus  V, 
and  has  arranged  the  chapel  of  the 
pontiflf  for  the  celebration  of  worship 
under  the  Protestant  form.  A  pastor 
from  Geneva  has  held  service  there 
for  four  or  five  months,  and  has  al- 
ready gathered  around  him  quite  a 
flourishing  little  society.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  and  hopeful  change  from 
the  time,  but  a  few  months  ago,  when 
the  only  places  in  which  Protestant 
service  could  be  held  in  the  Pontifical 
State  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  were  in  the 
legations  of  the  Protestant  govern- 
ments at  Rome  and  Naples. 

Waldenses, — The  receipts  of  the 
Synod  for  Jhe  last  year  were  158,283, 
of  which  25,358  francs  were  devoted 
to  evangelization  beyond  the  valleys. 
M,  Malan  of  La  Tour,  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Synod.  Mr.  Pendleton 
reports -the  raising  of  £2,000  for  the 
Vaudois  colony  in  Monte  Video. 

France.— -The  Central  Committee 
of  the  Reformed  Church  Council,  to 
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the  reproach  of  Protestantism,  have 
recently  decided,  in  a  case  submitted 
to  them,  that  a  Protestant  soldier 
may  rightfully  be  called  upon  to 
kneel  at  the  elevation  of  the  host — 
that  it  is  a  mere  military  act.  This 
decision  is  arousing  a  strong  feeling 
against  the  Council. 

In  a  recent  debate  in  the  Senate 
upon  the  increase  of  monastic  orders, 
it  was  stated,  that  there  are  how  in 
France  4,932  authorized  religious  as- 
sociations, and  2,870  unauthorized. 
They  own  property,  houses  and  lands, 
of  more  than  100,000,000  jfrancs  in 
value.  The  Senate  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernment a  petition,  which  asktd  for 
restrictions  upon  their  increase. 

The  Moniteur  publishes  a  decree 
suppressing  the  Gazette  of  Lyons. 

The  ministerial  report,  proposing 
the  suppression,  says :  Under  exist- 
ing circumstances  the  government 
found  it  convenient  to  allow  great 
liberty  to  the  journals ;  but  toleration 
would  be  weakness  if  discussion 
were  allowed  to  degenerate  to  inju- 
rious hostility  and  guilty  provocation. 
For  several  days,  the  portion  of  the 
press  w^hich  pretends  to  represent 
the  sacred  cause  of  religion  has  re- 
doubled its  violence.  An  act  of  firm- 
ness becomes  necessary.  Conscience 
is  troubled,  authority  and  faith  are 
lessened,  by  the  confusion  that  party 
spirit  engenders  between  passion  and 
religious  duty. 

"Religion  would  be  compromised  if 
her  most  respected  principles  were 
lowered  to  complicity  with  that  re- 
venge or  ambition  wluch  the  country 
has  so  often  repudiated.  The  Gazette 
of  Lyons  has  signalized  itself  before 
all  others,  by  its  incessant  appeals 
for  agitation,  by  the  perfidy  of  its 
attacks  against  the  government,  and 
by  the  disdain  it  has  opposed  to  the 
good  advice  of  the  administration.  Its 
number  of  the  17th  inst.  more  es- 
pecially reached  an  excess  that  can 
not  be  tolerated.'' 

A  Great  Change.  —  In  France, 
prominent  men  of  letters,  hitherto 


nominally  Catholic,  and  for  the  most 
part  really  infidel,  are  now  advocat- 
ing the  historical,  literary,  mission- 
ary, and  theological  claims  of  Pro- 
testantism. Some  of  these  writers, 
though  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Romish  Church,  avow  fearlessly  the 
superiority  of  Protestantism  as  a 
system  of  religious  faith. 

There  are  at  Paris,  at  the  present 
time,  nineteen  Protestant  churches 
in  full  operation,  ninety-seven  Pro- 
testant clergymen,  and  2,500  children 
regularly  attending  Protestant  Sun- 
day-schools. 

Swiss  Anniversaries —  The  Geneva 
Societies.-— Yrom  the  17th  to  the  22d 
of  July  the  anniversaries  of  the 
Bible  and  Missionary  Society,  the 
Evangelical  Society,  the  Union  for 
the  Evangelical  Diaspora,  and  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  were  held  in 
Geneva. 

The  Bible  Society  had  distributed 
3,000  New  Testaments  among  the 
Swiss  troops ;  and  in  all,  900  Bibles, 
above  6,000  New  Testaments,  and 
10,000  tracts. 

The  income  of  the  Missionary 
Society  reached  the  sum  of  22,631 
francs,  of  which  sum  8,500  francs 
were  contributed  by  the  ladies'  aux- 
iliary in  the  National  church,  9,000 
francs  by  the  Sou  Union  of  Basle, 
and  561  francs  by  the  French  Sou 
Union. 

The  income  of  the  Evangelical 
Society  amounted  to  155,000  francs. 
By  means  of  80  colporteurs  they  had 
distributed  1,400  Bibles,  above  4,000 
New  Testaments,  25,000  copies  of 
"  Good  Advice,"  and  11,000  tracts. 

In  the  meetings  of  the  Diaspora 
Union,  and  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance, earnest  and  warm  addresses 
were  delivered  in  behalf  of  the  objects 
contemplated  by  them. — Netie  Mxmg* 
Kirc\  Aug.  25. 

The  Swiss  Pastoral  Society  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Zurich  on  the  14th 
and  15th  of  August  There  were 
368  members  present,  and  several 
German  soAiantSy  among  others,  Pro- 
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fessors  Piper,  of  Berlin,  and  Tho- 
luck,  of  Halle.  The  first  question 
submitted  to  the  assembly  was — 
^^What  are,  in  outward  events,  in 
science  and  arts,  or  in  the  church 
herself,  the  causes  which  in  our  days, 
and  for  our  country  in  particular, 
have  contributed  to  the  religious 
movement;  and  what  duty  and  what 
course  does  it  impose  on  the  minis- 
ters of  the  church  ?'*  The  rational- 
ism of  the  Outer-Rhine,  unhappily 
planted  among  many  pastors  of  Swiss 
Germany,  excited  a  l^en  debate ;  on 
the  other  hand,  sound  doctrine  found 
many  faithful  defenders.  The  sec- 
ond question — "  What  ought  pastors 
to  do  in  presence  of  free  religious 
societies?" — ^was  treated  in  a  good 
spirit ;  zeal,  charity,  activity,  large- 
ness of  views,  were  recommended. 
The  assembly  was  remarkable  for  the 
cordial  interest  taken  in  its  proceed- 
ings by  the  Helvetic  population. 

The  Evangelical  Society  of  Belgium 
publishes  and  circulates  tracts  (75,- 
000  copies  last  year),  employs  col- 
porteurs, teachers,  evangelist  and 
,  ordained  missionaries,  and  educates 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  Its  ex- 
penses, last  year,  were  106,748  francs 
or  somewhat  more  than  $21,000. 
Through  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
labors  of  this  excellent  society,  the 
Gospel  is  now  preached  in  many  cities 
and  large  towns  in  Belgium. 

The  Bevival  in  Sweden, — The  low- 
est estimate  of  the  number  of  con- 
verts is  250,000.  Drinking  has  so 
decreased  that  two  thirds  of  the  dis- 
tilleries have  been  closed  since  1836. 
In  the  parishes  near  Russia,  where 
nearly  every  man  was  guilty  of  smug- 
gling, hundreds  of  persons  refunded 
the  duties  of  which  they  had  de- 
frauded the  Government.  Many  sold 
their  property  to  obtain  the  money, 
and  others  paid  little  by  little.  The 
perplexed  officers  of  customs  laid 
the  matter  before  the  King,  who  de- 
cided that  the  proceeds  should  be 
distributed  among  the  poor.  Law- 
suits, which  were  very  numerous, 
are  almost  unknown. 


Gbbmany. — The  Oerman  Church 
Diety  in  its  eleventh  annual  session 
at  Barmen,  was  opened  Sept.  11,  with 
a  sermon  by  the  court-preacher, 
Snethlage.  Bethmann-Hollweg,  be- 
ing in  the  ministry,  declined  acting  as 
president,  and  Dr.  von  Muhler  was 
elected.  A  large  attendance  was 
present;  though  the  High-Church 
party  generally  staid  away.  Prof 
Schlot^an,  of  Bonn,  read  an  essay 
on  the  Importance  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  Christian  Training  and  Cul- 
ture. Krununacher,  Nitzsch,  Fabri, 
and  Hoffinann  all  engaged  in  this 
discussion,  testifying  to  the  value  and 
need  of  the  Old  Test.  Dr.  Nitzsch 
said  mat  those  who  depreciate  the 
Old  Test.,  must  take  out  of  the  New 
all  that  it  has  from  the  Old ;  and  this 
would  make  it  wholly' unintelligible. 
Dr.  Lange,  of  Bonn,  read  on  the  Re- 
lation between  Profane  Literature  and 
Christianity,  and  the  relation  of  the 
former  to  our  social  habits. 

Bohemia. — The  present  year  is  to 
be  celebrated  as  the  1,000th  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Bo- 
hemia by  Constantine  (Cyrill)  and 
Methodius.  The  date  usually  assigned 
for  their  coming  into  Great  Moravia, 
is  862.  Metho£us  was  made  bishop 
of  Moravia  in  868.  These  missionaries 
gave  to  the  Slavonians  a  liturgy  in 
their  own  language,  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Pope  John  VIII,  but  after- 
wards revoked  by  Rome.  Vigorous 
efforts  will  be  made  to  procure  the 
restoration  of  this  national  liturgy. 

Moravia. — ^The  collections  for  the 
destitute  evangelical  pastors,  made  by 
Madame  De  Wette,  amount  this  year 
to  85,000  f5rancs. 

Bulgaria. — The  Bulgarians  are 
moving  for  an  entire  separation  from 
the  ecclesiastical  domination  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  matter  has  come  to 
a  head  in  a  Council  of  the  Eastern 
Patriarchs  at  Constantinople,  where 
the  BuIgariaA  Archbishop  declared 
that  his  people  was  ripe  for  the  separ- 
ation. __  .. 
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Abt.  I.— annihilation. 

By  Bey.  Enoch  Pohd^  D.D.,  Pro£  in  TheoL  Semixuuy,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Among  the  advocates  of  annihilation,  different  theories  have 
prevailed  at  different  times.  Some  have  held  that  annihila- 
tion is  the  lot  of  all  men,  and  that  it  takes  place  in  death. 
Death  is  to  be  the  end  of  ns ;  it  terminates  onr  being.  It  is, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  an  eternal  sleep.  Those  who  hold 
this  opinion  are  in  general  Materialists.  Thej  deny  that  man 
has  any  proper  sonl,  as  distinct  from  the  body.  He  is  all 
body,  altogether  material ;  and,  conseqnentiy,  when  the  body 
dissolves  in  death,  the  entire  man  goes  oat  of  existence. 

This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Saddacees,  who  said 
that,  "  There  is  no  resnrrection,  neither  angel  nor  spirit.''  It 
should  be  enough  to  satisfy  Christians  of  the  falseness  of  sncb 
a  sentiment,  that  it  was  expressly  condemned  by  onr  Saviour. 
He  reasoned  with  the  Saddacees,  contradicted,  and  refated 
them :  "  Ye  do  greatly  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  power  of  God."    Matt  xxii :  29. 
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Other  annihilatioiiiBts  (who  are  also  for  the  most  part  mate- 
rialists) admit  that  the  final  destmction  does  not  take  place  at 
death.  To  be  sure,  the  whole  man  then  dies.  He  loses  his 
intelligent,  conscious  existence.  The  entire  man  sleeps  in  the 
grave ;  but  then  the  sleep  of  the  grave  is  not  eternal.  There 
shall  be  a  resurrection,  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  all 
will  stand  together  at  the  judgment  bar.  But  at  the  close  of 
the  judgment,  while  the  righteous  will  enter  on  an  immortal 
life,  the  wicked  will  be  annihilated.  ' 

This  theory  is  contradicted  by  numerous  arguments,  setting 
forth  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul,  and  its  separate,  active, 
conscious  existence  between  death  iind  the  resurrection.  It  is 
also. contradicted  by  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  that  at 
the  close  of  the  judgment  the  wicked  shall  be,  not  anni- 
hilated, but  sent  away  '^  accursed,  into  everlasting  fire."  Matt. 
XXV :  41. 

But  neither  of  the  above  theories  of  annihilation  is  the  one 
most  commonly  advocated  at  the  present  day.  The  most 
plausible  view  of  the  doctrine,  and  that  most  generally  re- 
ceived, at  least  by  those  who  have  any  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  evangelical  Christians,  is  the  following :  Man  has  a  soul 
distinct  from  the  body,  which  survives  the  body,  and  which 
was  originally  designed,  and  is  adapted,  to  be  immortal.  But, 
by  sinning  against  God,  man  has  forfeited  and  lost  his  immor- 
tality. The  death  threatened  to  our  first  parents  in  case  of 
disobedience,  was  annihilation ;  and  the  threat  would  have 
been  immediately  executed  upon  them,  but  that  a  reprieve  was 
mercifully  granted,  that  so  they  and  their  posterity  might 
have  a  probation  of  grace.  And  such  a  probation  we  now 
enjoy.  Christ  has  died  for  us ;  free  offers  of  mercy  are  made 
to  us  in  his  name ;  and  all  who  accept  these  ofiPers  will  re- 
ceive, in  the  most  literal  acceptation  of  the  term  eternal  Ufi* 
Their  lost  immortality  will  be  restored  to  them,  and  will  be  a 
blessed  and  glorious"  immortality.  But  upon  all  who  refuse 
to  accept  of  Christ  during  the  time  of  their  probation,  the 
sentence  of  annihilation  will  be  finally  executed.  They  will 
be,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  term,  destroyed.  Some  sup- 
pose this  destruction  will  take  place  immediately  after  the 
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judgment ;  others,  that  it  will  be  preceded  by  a  long  period  of 
suffering  in  the  other  world.  But,  ultimately,  all  the  wicked 
will  go  out  of  existence ;  they  will  be  as  though  they  had 
never  been. 

Such  is  the  doctrine,,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
it  from  conversation  with  its  advocates,  and  from  their  writ- 
ings. In  support  of  it,  it  is  alleged,  first  of  all,  that  death 
literally  signifies  eoctinction  ofhei/ng;  that  so  our  first  parents 
must  have  uinderstood  it ;  and  that,  wherever  the  word  death 
is  nsed  in  Scripture  to  set  forth  the  final  doom  of  the  wicked, 
it  can  mean  nothing  else.  But  is  it  true  that  death  literally 
and  properly  signifies  extinction  of  being,  or  annihilation  ? 
What  does  it  annihilate  ?  Not  the  body,  for  the  dead  body 
still  remains ;  it  may  be  seen  and  handled  as  before.  No  one 
can  doubt  thid  who  has  ever  seen  a  corpse,  or  assisted  in  pre- 
paring one  for  burial.  Your  neighbor  kills  a  lamb,  and  in- 
vites you  to  his  table  to  partake  of  it  with  him.  Does  he  ask 
yon  to  come  and  feed  upon  nonentity  ?  You  cut  down  a  tree, 
aiid  prep^e  it  for  the  fire ;  do  you  bum  what  has  been  before 
annihilated  i  The  truth  is,  that  death,  in  its  primary  and  lite- 
ral signification,  annihilates  no  outward  material  thing;  it 
changes  the  form  •of  living  substances ;  in  its  issues,  it  dis- 
solves them  and  turns  them  back  to  their  primary  ingredients  ; 
but,  we  repeat,  death  annihilates  nothing  of  this  nature. 

And  if  death  cannot  annihilate  material  substances,  much 
less  does  it  put  an  end  to  human  souls.  Who  ever  heard  of  ^ 
soul's  being  annihilated  ?  Where  did  it  live  ?  To  whom  did 
it  belong?  The  sacred  writers  often  use  the  words  dead  and 
death  (in  figurative  senses)  as  applicable  to  the  soul,  but  never 
in  the  sense  of  annihilation.  "  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou 
hast  a  name,  that  thou  11  vest,  and  art  dead^  Rev.  3:1. 
Was  the  whole  church  at  Sardis  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  anni- 
hilation ?  ^'  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she 
liveth ;"  physically  alwe^  but  spiritually  dead,  1  Tim.  v  :  6. 
**  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life^  because 
we  love  the  brethren.  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth 
in  deathP  1  John  iii :  14.  "  You  hath  he  quickened,  who 
w&re  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."    Eph.  ii :  1.    *'  To  be  car- 
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Dally  minded  is  death;  but  to  be  spiritnallj  minded  is  life  and 
peace".  Kom.  viii :  6.  In  all  these,  and  in  many  like  passages, 
the  word  death  i^  used  in  reference  to  the  sonl,  importing  what 
is  commonly  called  9piri^al  death.  But  none  oi  them  set 
forth  the  annihilating  the  sonl.  '  So  far  from  this,  the  very 
idea  of  annihilation  is  precladed. 

We  also  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  ^^  the  second  death  f  the 
same  which  is  sometimes  called  eternal  death.  But  here, 
again,  the  idea  of  annihilation  is  precluded.  ^^  The  fearfnl, 
and  unbelieving,  and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and 
whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall 
have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone, which  is  the  second  death.^^  Rev.  xxi :  8.  Here  we 
have  a  divinely  inspired  definition  or  description  of  the  second 
death.  We  are  told,  infallibly,  what  it  is.  The  miserable 
subjects  of  it  are  not  annihilated,  but  ^'have  their  part  in 
the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  tie 
second  deathP 

But,  we  are  told,  that  as  eternal  life  imports  an  immoirtal 
existence,  eternal  death,  which  is  its  opposite,  must  import 
*  annihilation.  But  does  eternal  life  import  simply  an  eternal 
existence,  or  not  rather  an  eternally  blessed  existence  t  On 
this  point  we  may  quote  Mr.  Hudson,  one  of  the  principal 
advocates  of  annihilation.  "  We  disclaim,"  he  says,  "  the 
representation  that  eternal  life  signifies  mere  eternal  existence. 
We  certainly  believe  in  eternal  blessedness^  and  we  think  this 
implied  in  the  phrase  eternal  life.^^*  We  may  quote,  to  the 
same  purpose,  a  greater  than  Mr.  Hudson.  "This  is  life 
eternal,"  says  our  Saviour,  "  that  they  might  hnov>  thee^  the 
only  true  Q-od,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.''  John 
xvii :  3.  We  see,  then,  what  is  meant  by  eternal  life ;  not  a 
mere  eternal  existence,  but  an  eternally  blessed  existence  with 
God  and  with  Christ  in  heaven.  And  now,  what  must  be  ite 
opposite,  eternal  death  ?  Certainly  not  the  mere  cessation  of 
conscious  existence.  This  is  not  the  suggested  idea.  The 
opposite  of  eternal  holiness  and  happiness  in  heaveri  can  be  no 
other  than  eternal  sinning  and  suffering  in  hell. 

*  Ohrifft  oar  la^  p.  4^ 
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Bnt  there  are  other  words  besides  death  on  which  great 
stress  is  laid  in  this  argument  for  annihilation.  The  wicked 
are  said  in  the  Scriptnres,  to  he  consitmedj  destroyed,  turned 
«p,  lo9t}  a  phraseology  which  imports  that  they  pass  out  of 
existence,  or,  which  is  the  same,  that  they  are  annihilated. 
"  The  lord  preserveth  all  them  that  love  him,  but  all  the 
wicked  will  he  destroy.^^  Ps.  cxlv  :  20.  **  Fear  him  who  is 
able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell."  Matt,  x :  28. 
"  Who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destrx(^tion,  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  the  glory  of  his  power.  2  Thess. 
i :  d.  ^^  For  behold  the  day  cometh  that  shall  bum  as  an 
oven,  and  all  the  proud-,  yea,  and  all  that  do  wickedly,  shall 
be  stnbble,  and  the  day  that  cometh  shall  hum  them  up,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor 
branch."  Mai.  iv  :  i.  "  He  shall  hum  v(p  the  chaff  with  xm- 
qnenchable  fire.**  Matt,  iii :  12.  It  is  supposed  that  these 
and  the  like  expressions,  which  Occur  with  an  awful  frequency 
in  the  Bible,  can  import  nothing  less  than  the  utter  annihila- 
tion of  the  wicked.  A  thing  which  is  consumed,  destroyed, 
turned  tip,  lost,  can  be  no  longer  in  existence.  It  is  annihi* 
lated.    Such  is  the  literal  and  proper  meaning  of  the  words. 

Sut  is  this  declaration  true  ?  Is  such  the  literal  and  proper 
meaning  oi  the  words  in  question  ?  Joshua  and  his  army 
destroyed  the  Canaanites  \  but  did  he  annihilate  them,  soul 
and  body?  Kebuchadnezzar  destroyed  Jenisalem;  but  did 
he  annihilate  it  ?  Did  not  its  ^^  dust  and  ruins"  still  remain  ? 
*'  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself;  but  in  me  is  thy  help." 
Hos.  xiii  :  9.  Did  these  Israelites  annihilate  themselves  ?  If 
so,  with  what  propriety  is  it  added,  "  in  me  is  thy  help"  ?  Our 
Saviour  is  said  "through  death  to  have  destroyed  him  who 
hath  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil."  Heb.  ii :  14. 
Bat  did  our  Saviour  literally  annihilate  the  devil  when  he 
hung  upon  the  cross  ? 

We  may  take  the  two  strongest  of  the  passages  above  quoted, 
the  strongest  probably  which  the  Bible  contains,  and  see  if 
they  import  a  literal  annihilation.  ^'  Behold  the  day  cometh 
that  shall  bum  as  an  oven,  and  all  the  proud,  and  they  that  do 
wickedly,  shall  be  stubble,  and  the  day  that  cometh  i^all  hum 
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them  up,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor  branch." 
"  He  shall  huiii  up  the  chaff  with  unqnenchable  fire,"  Suppose 
a  thing  to  be  burned  np,  so  as  to  leave  neither  root  nor  branch, 
is  it  thereby  annihilated  ?  By  no  means.  To  bnm  up  and 
consume  is  only  to  change  the  form  of  things,  not  to  annihilate 
them.  The  fnel  which  we  bum  upon  the  hearth  passes  into 
other  forms  of  existence,  but  not  one  particle  is  lost  Water 
may  be  evaporated,  gas  may  be  burned,  but  the  substance  of 
both  still  remains.  The  dissolved  particles  may  be  again  col- 
lected, and  they  will  be  found  to  weigh  as  much  as  before. 
"  And  so  tlirough  the  entire  range  of  substances  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge.  Through  every  disorganization  and  re- 
constniction,  and  under  the  action  of  every  element— ^heat, 
light,  electricity,  no  matter  what — ^the  particles  composing  the 
substance  still  exist,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  will  exist  for 
ever." 

The  state  of  the  wicked  in  the  other  world  is  sometimes 
represented  by  the  term  lost  /  and  to  be  lost  is  thought  to  be 
,  the  same  afl-annihilation.  Bat  a  comparison  of  passages  shows 
that  there  is  no  soundness  in  this  conclusion.  "  What  man  of 
you,  if  he  have  an  hundred  sheep,^  and  lose  one  of  them,  doth 
not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  and  go  after 
that  which  is  lost,  until  he  find  it  ?"  Luke  xv  :  4.  This  lost 
sheep  surely  was  not  annihilated,  for  in  that  case  it  could 
never  be  found.  "  This  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again ; 
he  was  lost,  and  is  found."  Luke  xv  :  32.  Here  the  prodigal 
son  is  said  to  have  been  both  dead  and  lost ;  and  yet  he  was 
all  the  while  alive,  and  ere  long  was  restored  to  his  father. 
'*  The  son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
losf^ — not  annihilated ;  for  in  that  case  there  would  be  nothing 
left  to  seek  or  save.    Luke  xix  :  10. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  we  use  the  word  annihilate  in 
too  strict  a  sense.  The  particles  of  which  a  human  being  con- 
sists may  never  be  literally  annihilated ;  yet,  if  they  become 
so  disorganized  and  scattered  that  he  no  longer  exists  as  a 
conscious,  active  being,  he  is,  as  to  all  punitive,  practical 
purposes,  annihilated.  But  how  are  the  parts  and  particles  of 
which  a  man  consists  to  be  so  separated  and  scattered,  that  he 
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Is  no  l(Higer  a  conscious,  active  being  ?  If  he  was  all  particles, 
altogether  material,  perhaps  this  might  be  done ;  but  we  are 
now  at  issue  with  those  who  believe  that  man  has  a  soul  as 
well  as  a  body — ^a  soul  that  can  exist  without  the  body,  a  soul 
that  is  not  made*  up  of  particles,  but  is  one  simple,  uniform, 
^iritual  substance,  like  that  of  God ;  and  how  is  such  a  soul 
to  lose  permanently  its  active,  conscious  existence,  but  by  a 
literal  annihilation?  It  cannot  be  dissolved  and  separated 
into  elementary  particles,  for  it  is  not  made  up  of  them ;  such 
is  not  the  nature  of  its  substance  or  existence.  Obviously,  a 
Botd,  such  as  we  all  possess,  must  exist  for  ever — a  thinking, 
feeling,  conscious,  active  being,  or  it  must  be  annihilated. 

Finally,  we  are  referred  to  certain  passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  are  thought  to  teach  annihilation.  "  In  death 
there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee ;  in  the  grave  who  shall  give 
thee  thanks  ?"  Ps.  vi :  5.  *'  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest." 
Ecc  ix  :  10.  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  son 
of  man,  in  -whom  there  is  no  help.  His  breath  goeth  forth ; 
he  retumeth  to  his  earth;  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts 
perish."  Ps.  cxlvi  :  3,  4.  Jeremiah  says  of  tiie  princes  and 
wise  meli  of  Babylon :  "  I  will  make  them  drunk,  and  they 
shall  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  awake,  saith  the  king, 
whose  name  is  the  Lord  of  hosts."    Jer.  li :  57. 

Our  first  remark  in  regard  to  these  passages  is,  that  if  they 
prove  any  thing,  they  prove  too  much  for  the  class  of  men 
with  whom  we  now  reason.  They  prove  that  the  cessation  ot 
active,  conscious  existence  takes  place  m  death,  and  pervades 
the  entire  region  of  the  grave.  ^'  In  death  there  is  no  remem- 
brance of  thee ;  in  the  grave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks  2" 
"  There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in 
the  grave,  whither  thou  goest." 

But  the  probability  is,  that  these  and  the  like  passages  have 
no  reference  at  all  to  the  subject  before  us.  Some  of  them 
refer  to  the  state  of  the  body  which  lies  unconscious  in  the 
dost ;  others  show  that  even  the  souls  of  the  dead  have  no 
longer  aa  active  interest  and  concern,  such  as  they  once  had, 
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in  the  affairs  of  the  present  life.  '^  His  breath  goeth  forth ;  he 
retnmeth  to  his  earth ;  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish." 
As  mnch  as  to  say,  in'  the  moment  of  death  the  designs,  the 
plans  of  men  for  this  world,  are  all  cut  off.  The  rich  fool  in 
the  gospel  was  planning  to  pull  down  his  J)ams  and  build 
greater,  and  enjoy  life  for  many  years.  But  death  came  un- 
expectedly, and  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perished. 

Certain  arguments  from  reaaarij  and  from  the  divine  j^erfee- 
tionsj  have  been  urged  against  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  and  in  favor  of  annihilation;  but  as  they  are  the 
same  in  general  that  are  brought  forward  by  Universalists  in 
support  of  their  peculiarities,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
examine  them  here.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  urge  reasons 
against  the  doctrine  which  has  been  considered,  to  show  that 
the  wicked,  in  the  other  world,  will  not  be  annihilated,  bnt 
will  exist,  and  be  punished  for  ever,  as  they  deserve. 

1.  The  theory  of  annihilation  contradicts,  palpably  and  con- 
fessedly, the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  immortdity 
of  the  human  soul.  The  arguments  from  nature  and  reason  in 
favor  of  the  soul's  immortality,  are  some  of  them  of  the  most 
convincing  character.  They  are  so  strong  that  all  nations, 
even  where  the  light  of  the  Gk)spel  has  not  shined,  have  held 
to  the  doctrine.*  The  sense  of  aooountdUeness  which  every 
human  being  feels,  and  of  which  he  can  never  entirely  rid 
himself,  directs  him  to  a  future,  where  every  one  must  give  an 
account  of  himself  to  God.  Hien  the  unequal  distribution  of 
rewards  and  punishments  in  the  present  life,  points  infallibly 
in  the  same  direction.    If  God  is  a  righteous  moral  governor 

*  «  The  savages  of  North  America,  the  Indians  of  MezioO)  the  islanders  of  the 
Pacific,  the  races  of  Southern  Africa  who  seem  to  dwell  in  the  shadowland  that 
lies  between  the  beastly  and  the  human,  Bushmen  and  Kew  Zealanders,  Kamt- 
gohadales  and  Fijis^  Pemvians  and  Esquimaux,  Papuans  and  Caribs,  the  sad-eyed 
natiTes  of  Hispaniola,  and  the  fierce  Patagonians  swift  of  ibot,  the  soorched  btfta- 
lians  of  the  South,  and  the  bleached  barbarians  of  the  North,  without  exception, 
confess,  fearfully  and  grotesquely  enough,  but  all  the  more  vehemently  for  that, 
their  anticipation  of  another  life.  The  form  which  the  anticipation  assumes  may 
be  fiuDCifiil,  but  the  anticipation  is  dear  and  deep ;  dear  enough  not  to  be  obscured 
by  superstition ;  deep  enough  not  to  be  obliterated  by  misery  or  fear." — ChrisHM 
Ma/nUmrfar  Jan.  1861,  p.  18. 
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And  judge,  then  there  must  be  another  world,  where  the  disoiv 
ders  of  the  present  will  be  rectified,  and  every  one  will  be 
treated  according  to  his  works.  And  then  the  capacities  and 
faculties  of  the  human  soul,  all  fitted  and  accepted  for  a  meas- 
ureless improvement,  show  clearly  that  it  was  made  for  eter- 
nity. This  argument  is  as  condusive  upon  the  final  destiny  of 
the  soul,  as  is  that  drawn  from  the  different  structures  of  ani- 
mals in  regard  to  their  different  habits  and  modes  of  life. 

These  arguments  fi*om  nature  for  the  immortality  of  the, hu- 
man soul,  are  all  of  them  confirmed  by  the  clearer  light  of 
revelation.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  we  have  ^nough  to 
convince  us  that,  while  the  body  and  the  brute  are  mortal,  the 
human  spirit  is  immortal.  "  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man 
that  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  brute  that  goeth  dowu- 
ward  to  the  earth?"  Ecc.  iii  :  21.  **  Then  shall  the  dust  re- 
turn to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God 
who  gave  it"  Ecc.  xii :  7.  "  They  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of 
tbe  earth  shall  awake,  some  to 'everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt."  Dan.  xii :  2.  But  it  is  in 
the  Gospel  emphatically,  that  ^^life  and  immortality  are 
brought  to  light :"  immortdLity^  not  for  a  particular  description 
of  men^  but  for  alL  Whether  righteous  or  wicked,  all  are  par- 
takers together  of  immortality ;  all  have  entered  upon  an  ex- 
istence which  is  to  have  no  end, 

Ifow,  it  is  objection  enough  to  the  theory  of  annihilation, 
that  it  contradicts  confessedly  this  great  doctrine  of  immortal* 
ity.  For  all  the  wicked  who  die  in  their  sins,  there  is,  we  are 
told,  no  immortality.  They  are  to  be  annihilated.  Shame 
upon  the  men,  living  under  the  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel, 
whose  opinions,  on  this  subject^  are  more  gross  and  false  than 
those  of  the  heathen  I 

2.  Annihilation  is  no  proper  punishment  for  sin^  and  can 
not  be  regarded  as  the  penalty  of  God's  law.  According  to 
the  doctrine  which  has  been  considered,  annihilation  is  the 
penalty  of  God's  law.  This  was  the  death  threatened  to  our 
first  parents,  and  the  death  which  will  ultimately  come  upon 
all  those  who  obey  not  the  GospeL  Thus  Mr.  Grew,  one  of 
the  teachers  of  this  doctrine,  asks,  '^  What  is  the  penalty  of 
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the  law  ?  Not  life  in  misery,  but  death.  The  wages  of  sin  is 
death.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  Sin,  when  it  is 
finished,  bringeth  forth  death;"  understanding  by  death, in 
all  these  passages,  not  life  in  misery,  but  annihilation.  (Tract, 
p.  3.) 

Now,  in  contradiction  of  all  such  statements,  we  insist  that 
annihilation  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  penalty  of  the  Divine 
law.  We  know  what  the  penalty  of  the  law  is,  for  it  has  been 
executed.  It  was  executed  upon  the  angels  when  they  sinned. 
For  them,  there  was  no  probation  of  grace.  They  had  no  re- 
prieve. The  penalty  of  the  law  fell  upon  them  in  the  moment 
of  their  transgression,  and  has  been  upon  them  ever  since. 
And  what  was  it?  They  were  not  annihilated,  but  "cast 
down  to  hell,"  where  they  "  are  reserved  in  everlasting  chains, 
under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day."  2 
Peter  ii :  4 ;  Jude  vi.  The  penalty  of  the  law  wiU  he  eoceeuied 
upon  all  the  wicked  at  the  close  of  the  final  judgment  The 
wicked  of  our  race  will  then  be  brought  up  together  for  trial 
They  will  have  a  trial,  at  the  close  of  which  their  sentence  is 
pronounced,  and  is  immediately  executed.  "Depart,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fixe,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  an- 
gels." "And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment"   Matt  XXV  :  4J,  46. 

We  know  it  is  said  that  annihilation  is  everlasting  punish- 
ment, because  it  is  everlasting  as  to  its  consequences.  Bat  as 
well  might  it  be  said  that  hanging  or  flogging  is  everlasting 
punishment ;  for  these  are  everlasting  in  their  consequences. 
Indeed,  with  more  propriety  may  it  be  said  of  the  ordinary 
modes  of  human  punishment,  that  they  are  everlasting,  be- 
cause they  are  followed  by  a  train  of  consequences  that  will 
have  no  end;  whereas,  to  the  subject  of  it,  annihilation  cuts 
off  all  consequences.  A  perpetual  nonentity  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  consequences  forever. 

And  this  shows  us  that  annihilation,  so  far  from  being  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  is,  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  pun- 
ishment On  the  contrary,  it  cuts  off  all  punishment  It 
renders  it  impossible  that  the  subject  of  it  should  ever  be  pun- 
ished more.    Punishment  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of 
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a  subject  to  endure  it.  If  it  is  a  just  punishment,  it  implies 
the  existence  of  a  guilty  subject,  who  feels,  or  who  ought  to 
feel,  that  his  punishment  is  just.  But  on  the  theory  before  us, 
the  subject  of  punishment  is  no  longer  in  existence.  He  is  a 
nonentity — a  nothing  j  and  how  is  it  possible  to  punish 
nothing  ? 

Mr.  Grew  does  not  seem  quite  satisfied,  after  all,  to  make 
annihilation  the  whole  penalty  of  the  law ;  and  so  he  couples 
with  it,  at  least  in  many  instances,  long  periods  of  antecedent 
suflfering.  **  The  doom  of  the  wicked,"  he  says,  *'  will  be  in- 
conceivably dreadful.  The  duration  of  their  suffering  may  be 
a  long  period  prior  to  their  final  destruction."  It  is  in  this 
way  that  he  accounts  for  the  different  degrees  of  punishment 
among  the  finally  lost.    (Tract,  pp.  6, 10.) 

But  this  shows  still  further,  that  annihilation,  so  far  from 
being  a  punishment,  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  release. 
How  must  the  miserable  subjects  of  these  dreadful  antecedent 
suflferings  look  forward  to  it,  and  pray  for  it,  as  their  only  re- 
maining hope  ?  The  devils  who,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  here- 
after annihilated,*  have  already  been  sufiering  for  many  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  are  yet  to  suflfer  we  know  not  how  long. 
With  what  intense  desire  must  they  be  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  their  existence,  and  with  it  all  their  miseries  shall 
come  to  a  final  end  ?  And  yet  we  are  told  that  this  longed  for 
annihilation  is  the  proper  penalty  of  the  Divine  law,  and  all 
the  penalty  which  is  threatened  to  the  transgressor. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  annihilation  is  disproved  by  many  Scrip- 
tures. We  have  before  seen  that  it  is  not  proved  by  those 
passages  which  are  most  relied  upon  to  support  it ;  as  where 
the  wicked  are  threatened  with  deaih^  destruction^  perdiUon^ 
etc.  These  words  signify,  to  the  miserable  subjects  of  them, 
the  destruction,  not  of  their  being,  but  of  their  well-being ; 
the  loss  of  spiritual  life ;  the  death  and  ruin  of  all  their  comforts 
and  hopes. 

We  are  now  to  show  that  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  is 
contradicted  by  a  vast  amount  of  Scripture  testimony.    It  is 

*  See  Mr.  Grew's  Tract,  p.  10. 
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contradicted  in  the  Old  Testament  The  prophet  Daniel  sajs 
of  the  wicked,  in  the  last  great  day,  that  they  shall  be,  not  an- 
nihilated, bat  raised  <^to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt" 
Dan.  xii :  2.  In  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  the  sinners  in  Zion 
are  represented  as  afraid,  not  of  annihilation,  but  of  something 
infinitely  worse.  "  Who  among  ns  shall  dAoell  with  the  de- 
vouring fire?  Who  among  us  shall  dvidl  with  everlasting 
'burning  ?"    Isaiah  xxxiii :  14. 

But  in  the  I^ew  Testament,  the  evidence,  against  annihila- 
tion, and  in  proof  of  eternal  sinning  and  suffering,  thickens 
and  becomes  more  decisive.  *^  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  Matt 
XXV :  41.  We  know  it  is  said :  "  Though  the  fixe  should  be  ever- 
lasting, they  who  are  plunged  into  it  may  not  live  and  suffer 
in  it  forever."  But  this  is  a  mere  quibble.  Suppose  the  sen- 
tence had  ran  thus :  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  a  fire  that  shall 
bum  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years ;  who  could  think  othffl> 
wise  than  that  the  persons  so  sentenced  were  to  suffer  in  that 
fire  as  long  ?  Why  should  the  duration  of  the  fire  be  specified 
at  all,  if  the  suffering  was  not  to  be  commensurate  with  it  ? 

^^  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment"  Matt 
XXV  :  46.  But  everlasting  punishment,  we  have  before  seen, 
implies  the  everlasting  existence  of  its  guilty  subjects  to  endure 
it  Annihilation  ends  all  punishment,  as  naught  remains,  afiter 
this,  which  can  be  punished. 

It  is  said  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrdb,  and  the  surrounding 
cities,  that,  ''  giving  themselves  over  to  fornication,  and  going 
after  strange  flesh,"  they  ^'  are  set  forth  as  examples,  suffering 
the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire."  Jude  7.  It  is  pretended,  we 
know,  that  the  language  here  applies  to  these  guilty  cities,  and 
not  to  their  inhabitants.  But  was  it  the  cities,  or  their  inhabit- 
ants, that  '^  gave  themselves  over  to  fornication  and  went  after 
strange  flesh"  %  Besides,  the  cities,  as  such,  have  not  suffered 
"  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire."  They  were  in  a  little  time 
consumed  and  sunk ;  and  the  Dead  Sea  has  rolled  its  waves 
over  them  ever  since. 

The  apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  "unto  them  who,  by  pa- 
tient continuance  in  well  doing,  seek  for  glory,  honor,  and  im- 
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mortality/'  God  wUl  render  «  eternal  life,''  But  "  imto  them 
that  are  contentions,  and  do  not  obey  the  trnth,"  he  will  ren- 
der, not  annihilation,  but  ''  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation 
and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  eviL"  Bom. 
ii :  8,  9.  To  all  such  ^^  is  reserved  the  blackness  of.  darknesa 
forever."    Jude  13. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  parables  of  the  tares,  and  of  the  net, 
onr  Saviour  sets  forth  the  final  destination  of  the  wicked. 
"  At  the  end  of  the  world,  the  angels  shall  come  forth,  and  shall 
sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into 
a  furnace  of  fire.  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth."  Matt  xiii  :  50.  Again  our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  unto 
those  who  are  finally  excluded  from  his  kingdom,  ^'  there  shall 
be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  Luke  xiii :  28.  Keither 
of  these  passages  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  made  to  teach  the. 
aimihilation  of  the  wicked.  They  imply  a  state  of  intense  and 
continued  suffering. 

In  other  passages  our  Saviour  is,  if  possible,  even  more  ex- 
plicit. ^  If  thy  hand  ofiend  thee,  cut  it  off.  It  is  better  for 
thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than  having  two  hands  to  go 
into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched.  Where 
their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  And  if 
thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  it  off.  It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter 
halt  into  life,  than  having  two  feet  to  be  cast  into  hell,  into 
the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched.  Where  their  worm  dieth 
Bot)  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  And  if  thine  eye  offend 
thee,  pluck  it  out  It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God  with  one  eye,  than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast 
into  hell  fire.  Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched."    Mark  ix  :  43-48. 

And  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  following  passages  from 
the  Bevelation?  <'If  any  man  worship  die  beast  and  his 
image,  and  receive  his  mark  in  his  forehead,  or  in  his  hand, 
the  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which 
is  poured  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation ; 
and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb. 
And  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and 
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ever :  and  tfaej  hare  no  rest  day  nor  night;  who  woxBhip  the 
beast  and  his  image,  and  whosoever  receiveth  the  mark  of  his 
name."  Eev.  xiv  :  9-11.  Again,  the  writer  of  this  book, 
speaking  of  the  wicked  just  before  the  end  of  the  world,  who 
have  come  forth  in  great  nnmbers  for  the  destruction  of  God's 
people,  says :  ^^  There  came  down  a  fire  from  God  ont  of  hea* 
ven,  and  devoured  them.  And  the  devil,  that  deceived  them, 
was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast 
and  the  &lse  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  aad 
night  for  ever  and  ever."  Eev,  xx :  10.  Mr.  Grew  has  no  way 
to  evade  the  force  of  these  passages  but  by  saying  that  the 
words,  '^  for  ever  and  ever"  may  signify  a  limited  doratioD. 
(Tract,  p.  6.)  Bat  the  testis  hquendi  shows  that  each  a  suppo- 
sition is  impossible.  The  writers  of  the  Kew  Testament  have 
used  these  words  more  than  twenty  times,  and  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse,  fourteen  times,  and  always  (unless  it  be  in  the 
cases  before  us)  to  denote  an  endless  duration.  And  yet,  by 
these  decisive,  unambiguous  words  is  here  set  forth  the  dura- 
tion of  the  miseries  of  the  lost.  Eeally,  if  this  does  not  decide 
the  question  against  annihilationists  and  Universalists,  as  to  the 
endless  punishment  of  the  wicked,  we  may  well  despair  of  its 
ever  being  decided  by  words.  No  form  of  speech  more  con- 
vincing or  decisive  tiian  that  to  which  we  have  referred  can 
ever  be  ijsed. 

Wo  shall  quote  but  another  passage  in  proof  of  the  endless 
sinning  and  suffering  of  the  wicked,  and  that  shall  be  from  the 
same  wonderful  book,  the  Bevelation.  Away  down  the  track 
of  time,  beyond  the  millennium,  beyond  the  final  judgment, 
when  the  righteous  have  all  entered  upon  their  eternal  reward, 
we  are  told  of  some  who  are  not  in  the  heavenly  city.  They 
are  not  annihilated,  but  they  are  excluded.  And  who  are 
they  %  What  is  their  character  and  state  ?  ^'  Without  are 
dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and  murderers,  and 
idolaters,  and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie."  And  are 
these  guilty  beings  irrecoverably  in  this  state  of  ruin  and  sin! 
Are  they  without  hope  ?  "  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  un- 
just still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  Jet  him  be  filthy  still."  Kev. 
xxii :  11, 15. 
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4.  We  urge  once  more  against  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked, 
that  such  an  event  would  frustrate  the  ultimate  end  and  pur- 
pose  of  God  in  their  creation.  "The  Lord,"  we  are  told, 
'^  hath  made  all  things  for  himself,  yea,  even  the  wicked  for 
the  day  of  evil."  Prov.  xvi :  4.  God  will  be  glorified  in  all 
his  creatures,  in  all  his  works.  He  was  as  really  glorified  in 
Pharaoh  as  in  Moses,  though  not,  of  course,  in  the  same  way* 
"  In  very  deed,  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to 
show  my  power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name  may  be  declared 
throughout  all  the  earth,"  Ex.  ix  :  16.  The  finally  miserable, 
though  lost  to  themselves,  are  not  lost  to  the  universe  or  to 
God.  "  We  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ,  both  in 
them  that  are  saved  and  in  them  that  perish.  To  the  one  we 
are  a  savor  of  death  unto  death,  and  to  the  other  of  life  unto 
life."  1  Cor.  ii :  15.  "  Though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet 
shall  I  be  glorious."    Isa.  xlix  :  5. 

God  will  be  glorified  in  the  final  doom  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  universe  will  be  benefited  through  their  instrumentality  for 
evef.  Like  the  Sodomites  of  old,  they  "  are  set  forth  as  examples^ 
suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fixe."  They  are  held  up, 
m  terrorem^  before  the  universe,  to  declare  God's  justice,  and 
deter  from  sin.  There  are  certain  traits  of  God's  holy  charac- 
ter, traits  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him  as  a  righteous  moral 
governor,  such  as  his  inflexible  regard  for  the  honor  of  his  law, 
his  inviolable  truth,  his  glorious  justice,  his  holy  hatred  of  sin, 
and  his  determination  to  punish  it  as  it  deserves  for  ever,  which 
can  not  be  adequately  displayed  but  by  his  inflicting  upon 
incorrigible  transgressors  the  just  penalty  of  his  law,  which  is 
eternal  death.  To  cut  off  this  penalty  by  an  act  of  annihilation 
would  be  to  defeat  these  holy  purposes,  and  show  that  God 
had  made  at  least  a  portion  of  his  intelligent  creatures  in  vain. 
We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  this  will  never  be.  God's 
truth,  his  justice,  his  honor  and  glory  as  a  moral  governor,  his 
regard  for  the  best  interests  of  his  holy  kingdom,  alike  forbid 
it.  Of  course,  it  can  never  be  done.  The  wicked  will  sin  on 
and  suffer  on.  They  will  grow  more  and  more  hardened,  in- 
corrigible, and  miserable  to  all  eternity. 

Some  tell  us  that  the  doctrine  of  annihilation,  if  it  he  an 
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error,  is  an  amiable  and  harmless  one,  one  which  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  no  injurious  results.  But  we  can  not  be  of  this 
opinion.  All  error  is  more  or  less  dangerous ;  but  the  one  we 
have  considered  is,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  peculiarly  so.  It 
detracts  from  the  fear  of  God,  and  from  the  regard  which  we 
all  ought  to  have  for  his  holy  law.  In  the  same  proportioB,  it 
diminishes  our  sense  of  the  great  evil  of  sin.  The  apostle 
Paul  tells  us,  that  "by  the  law,"  the  whole  law,  not  only  the 
precept  but  the  penally,  "  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin." 
And  this  is  true.  When  we  look  at  the  fearful  penalty  ^ch 
God  has  denounced  against  sin,  the  greatest  which  he  can  in- 
flict, or  we  endure,  one  differing  in  degree  according  to  the 
degree  of  our  capacity  and  guilt,  but  in  all  cases  measureless 
in  its  duration,  we  see  at  once  that  sin  must  be  an  infinite 
eyil.  Or,  if  any  dislike  the  term  infinite,  it  must  be  the  great* 
est  evil  which  we  can  possibly  commit,  and  deserves  the  great- 
est punishment  which  we  can  endure. 

Such  are  the  views  which  the  commonly  received  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishment  is  fitted  to  impress  upon  us  aa  to  the 
evil  of  sin.  But  if  we  take  away  from  the  fearful  penaltj  of 
God's  law,  if  we  remove  it,  or  cut  it  short  by  annihilation,  just 
so  much  we  weaken  the  law.  We  detract  from  its  nmjestj 
and  its  binding  authority.  Our  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin  is  pro- 
portionally removed,  and  the  probability  is  that  we  shall  never 
see  it  in  its  true  light,  or  repent  of  it  in  dust  and, ashes. 

By  detracting  fi'om  our  sense  of  the  inviolable  strictness  of 
God's  law,  and  the  dreadful  evil  of  transgressing  it,  this  doc- 
trine of  annihilation  tends  to  diminish  the  worth,  and  even  the 
work,  of  redeeming  mercy.  Redemption  from  everlasting 
burnings  is  one  thing ;  redemption  from  annihilation  is  qnite 
another.  The  former  requires  an  infinite  atonement ;  the  lat- 
ter, being  a  mere  act  of  power,  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
different  way.  The  former  creates  an  exigency  and  a  necessi- 
ty for  the  interposition  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God ;  the  latter 
may  be  effected  immediately  by  the  Father^  or,  if  he  pleases, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  some  inferior  being.  Hence 
the  connection,  logically,  and  in  frequent  instances,  actnallj} 
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between  the  doctrine  of  annihilation,  and  Arian  or  Socinian 
speculations  as  to  th^^  person  of  Christ 

The  doctrine  we  have  considered  has  also  a  lax  moral  ten- 
dency. It  removes  some  of  the  strongest  motives,  or  moral 
hindrance,  which  God,  in  his  mercj,  has  thrown  in  our  waj, 
to  det^  from  sin.  The  penalty  which  God  has  affixed  to  his 
law  is  a  dreadfal  penalty,  warning  ns  from  the  perpetration 
of  evil  by  every  motive  of  terror  and  of  fear.  And  yet  even 
this  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  sustain  the  authority  of  law, 
and  in  myriads  of  instances  has  proved  insufficient  to  prevent 
transgression.  In  fall  view  of  "  the  devouring  fire  and  ever- 
lasting burnings,"  creatures  have  had  the  madness  to  stand  up 
and  transgress.  What  then  must  be  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  penalty  of  God's  law,  and  ultimately  of  taking  it  quite 
away,  of  quenching  and  driving  away  the  smoke  which  God 
bas  assured  us  shall  ascend  up  from  the  bottomless  pit  for 
ever? 

The  natural  effect  of  such  teaching  is  perfectly  obvious.  It 
tends  to  weaken  those  good  moral  influences  which  God,  in 
his  mercy,  has  thrown  around  us."  It  tends  to  strengthen  the 
wicked  in  their  evil  courses,  and  make  them  bold  and  easy  in 
their  sins.  The  worst  they  have  to  fear  is  annihilation,  which 
puts  an  end  at  once  to  all  suffering,  and  they  are  quite  willing  ' 
to  meet  such  an  issue,  if  they  may  be  indulged  at  present  in 
the  practices  which  they  love. 

We  do  not  say  that  all  believers  in  annihilation  reason  in  this 
way,  and  draw  from  it  encouragement  in  courses  of  sin.  By 
no  means.  But  we  do  say  that  the  natural  tendencies  of  tlie 
doctrine  are  such  as  have  been  indicated,  and  were  it  generally 
to  prevail,  these  tendencies  would  soon  be  manifest  in  the 
utter  prostration  of  evangelical  religion,  both  in  principle  and 
practice. 

Let  us,  then,  avoid  the  insidious  error.  Mischief  is  con- 
cealed under  it,  and  will  ere  long  grow  out  of  it.  "  A  little 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump."  "  Whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

16 
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An.  IL-3LAYEBT  AMONG  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS^ 
FROM  BIBLICAL  AND  TALMUDIC  SOURCES. 

B7  Dr.  M.  MiSLzmsB,  of  Copenhageo. 

[Thb  foUowii^  treatise  on  Hebrew  slavery  was  published  in  German,  at  Oopen- 
hagen,  1859,  as  a  '*  Contribution  to  Hebrew  and  Jewish  Antiquities.^  Its  author, 
we  understand,  is  a  Jew  of  high  attainments.  The  tract  itself  gives  evidence  of 
tfaorongb  learning  and  legal  al^litf.  For  our  knowledge  of  it  we  are  indebC^  to 
Francis  lieber,  LL.D.,  who  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  work  of  sterling  meiit^  of  caodor.  and 
simplidtrjr."  Its  use  of  the  Babbinic  comments^  as  well  as  of  the  Script\ir8  text^  its 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  its  full  digest  of  all  the  points,  entitle 
it  to  carefol  study.  Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  can  the  whole  matter  be  found 'so 
clearly  and  ftilly  presented.  The  essay  is  translated  with  slight  afacidgineatt  in 
the  IntrodoetioQ  and  in  a  few  of  the  notes. — ^H.  B.  S.] 

Job  xxxi :  13-15. 

Aristotle,  Ethic.  Nicom.  viii,  18 1  'O  ya^ 

dcivXog  ifijpvxov  dpyavov,  rb  d'   Spyavov 

Iktboduction. 

Slaybs  formed  an  important  element  in  the  domestic  life  ot 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  differences  in  the  moral 
traits  of  these  nations  are  exhibited  in  the  different  position, 
which  the  laws  and  customs  of  each  people  assigned  to  slave^ 
ry,  as  well  as  in  their  ordinary  treatment  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves. It  has  seemed  to  us  a  desideratum  to  examine,  from  this 
general  point  of  view,  the  relations  of  slavery  among  the  He* 
brews.  For  this  institution,  as  it  existed  among  this  people, 
differed  in  essential  particulars  from  the  same  institution  as 
found  among  other  nations.  Here,  too,  is  revealed  that  high- 
er moral  spirit,  which  is  manifest  to  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
in  the  other  relations  and  institutions  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
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This  subject  lias,  indeed,  been  investigated  by  learned  men 
in  recent  times;  but  nsnallj  in  an  incidental  way  in  comment- 
aries and  works  on  the  Hebrew  antiquities  in  general;  and, 
of  conrse,  not  so  folly  as  were  on  many  accounts  desirable. 
And  b^des,  the  Talmudic  sources  have  been  but  little  used, 
althongb  tfaegr  are  unquestionably  of  much  value  in  all  mat* 
ters .  pertaining  to  Hebrew  and  Jewish  archsBology.  We 
oflien  find  in  them  a  distinctly  colored  picture  of  what  is  given 
in  the  Bible  only  in  slight  outlines.  As  far  as  our  present 
subject  is  concerned,  too,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Talmud  teachers,  slavery  still  existed,  at  least  in  the  Bhape 
which  it  assumed  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity. We  propose,  then,  in  this  monograph,  to  give  a  full 
exposition  of  the  Belations  of  Slavery  among  the  Hebrews  and 
7ews,  carefully  collating  and  examining  all  the  legal  state*, 
ments  and  hints  laid  down  in  the  holy  Scriptures  and  in  the 
di&isnt  Talmudic  writings,  and  citing  the  sources. 

The  chief  legal  investigations,  traditions,  and  opinions  of  the 
Talmud  writers  on  this  subject. are  found  in  part  in  the  Me- 
chUtha  on  Exodus  xxi,  and  in  the  Svphra  on  Leviticus  xxv :  in 
part,  in  the  Talmud  treatise,  Kidushin^  foL  14  to  25,  in  the 
treatise  OiUiriy  fol.  87  to  45,  and  in  many  scattered  passages 
of  the  other  tracts.  Among  the  so-called  Seven  Jerusalem 
Traets,  edited  by  E.  Kirchhein,  1851,  there  is  one  in  three 
sections,  Miskath  Ebdim^  which,  however,  appears  to  be  only 
a  collection  of  those  parts  of  the  Talmud,  that  refer  to  this 
topic. 

From  Maimonides  we  have  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Talmud  in  respect  to  slaves,  in  the  fourth 
part  of  his  incomparable  Talmudic  Compendium  {Jad  Hachs- 
saka)^  under  the  title  Ahadirrij  in  nine  sections.  The  first  two 
sections  were  translated  into  Latin,  with  a  commentary,  by  J. 
C.  £all :  Maimonidis  de  Servis  et  Aincillis  Tractatus,  Hafnise, 
1744.  With  the  exception  of  Maimonides,  the  Jewish  learned 
men  and  rabbis  of  the  middle  ages  gdve  on  the  whole  little 
attention  to  this  subject ;  though  there  are  some  noteworthy 
remariks  in  the  Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  by  Eashi,  Ibn 
(Aben)  Ezra,  Kachamanides,  and  Abarbanel;  also  in  Eashi's 
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explanations  of  the  paastages  of  the  Talmnd  that  bear  on  &t 
subject.  Wholly  useless  for  our  object  are  the  compenditims 
of  die  casuists,  as  they  have  reference  only  to  the  relatioDS,  in 
altered  circumstances,  of  the  non-Jewish  slaves  amoBg  the 
later  Jews  of  the  East 

Of  learned  men,  not  Jews,  besides  £all,  the  following  have 
written  on  the  subject  in  Latin :  J.  AUing^  Opera,  t,  222  eq.; 
J,  G.  Ahichty  De  Servorum  Hebraeorum  Acquisitione  atqne 
Servitiis,  1704 ;  Zeon.  Hoffmam,^  Dissert,  de  AnciUa  Hebraea. 
Jenae,  1712;  J.  C.  Mieg^  Constitutiones  Servi  Hebr,  ex  Script. 
et  ISabbin.  coUectae.  Herborn,  1735.  The  subject  is  treated, 
with  more  or  less  fulness,  in  several  recent  works,  by  boii 
Christian  and  Jewish  authors.^ 

§1. 

The  Principles  of  the  Mosaic  Legislation  in  respect  to  Hebr&o 

and  non-Hehrew  Slaves.  • 

No  religion  and  no  legislation  of  ancient  times  could  in  its 
inmost  spirit  be  so  decidedly  opposed  to  slavery  as  was  the 
Mosaic ;  and  no  people,  looking  at  its  own  origin,  would  feel 
itself  more  strongly  called  to  the  removal  of  slavery  than  the 
people  of  Israel.  A  religion  which  so  sharply  emphasized  the 
high  dignity  of  man,  as  a  being  made  in  the  image  of  God 
(Genesis  i,  26,  27,  v,  i ;  Levit.  xix,  2) :  a  legislation,  based  on 
that  very  idea  of  man's  worth,!  and  which,  in  all  its  enact- 
ments, insisted  not  only  upon  the  highest  justice,  but  also 
upon  the  tenderest  pity  and  forbearance,  especially  towards 
the  necessitous  and  the  unfortunate ;  a  people,  in  fine,  which 
had  itself  smarted  under  the  yoke  of  slavery,  and  had  become 
a  nation  only  by  emancipation, — would  necessarily  be  soUci- 

*  Michadis,  Mosaisches  Recht,  II,  §  122-128.  Jafm^  Biblische  Archsologte,  Hi 
292  sq.  Salvador^  Histoire  dee  Institutions  de  Moise,  livre  yil,  ch.  y.  J.  M.  A. 
I^Ghok,  Biblische  Aichiiolo^d,  §  91.  Murik,  Palestine,  p^  208  sq.  Ik  WeUe,  Hebr.- 
jiidiacbe  Arch^logie,  161  sq.  Win^t  BibUsohes  Bealworterbuch,  Art  SkbTen- 
Saalachiits^  das  Mosaiche  Eeohlycap.  101.  EwMy  die  Alterthumer  des  Vc^es  Is- 
rael (1854),  241  sq.    £.  FhiUppsofi,  die  israel.  Bibel,  (1656),  I,  423  sq. 

f  Q^nes.  ix,  6 :  not  elsewhere  expressly  announoedi  but  inq>Ued,  e.  g.  in  l^^^ 
xzi,  23,  Z2T,  3. 
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tons  to  do  awa>7,  wherever  it  was  practicable,  widi  tbe  tm- 
nataral  state  of  slavery,  by  which  hnmaa  nature  is  degraded. 
Still  at  the  period  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  slavery  was 
80  closely  intertwined  with  the  whole  economy  of  all  nations, 
that  its  entire  abolition  conld  not  at  once  be  taken  in  hand,  even 
by  the  Israelites,  without  serioos  peril  to  the  domestic  consti- 
tution. Besides,  slavery,  under  certain  restrictions,  (^ei^ 
many  important  advantages,  to  which  regard  must  be  paid 
nnder  existing  circumstances,  s  The  system  of  labor  for  daily 
wages  was  not  yet  ediablished ;  so  that  when  any  one,  through 
his  own  fault,  or  through  misfortune,  was  reduced  to  so  low 
an  estate  that  he  could  not  support  himself  and  his  family, 
servitude  was  the  only  means  of  providing  for  his  necessities, 
the  only  way  of  escape  from  the  temptation  to  open  robbery 
or  secret  theft  And,  further,  as  the  most  ancient  Hebrew  leg- 
islation did  not  recognize  the  punishment  of  imprisonment,^ 
when  any  one  was  tbund  guilty  of  robbery  or  theft,  slavery 
was  also  a  fitting  means  of  chastisement,  so  that  the  thief,  who 
could  not  pay  the  pecuniary  penalty,  might  still  be  punished 
by  tbo  loss  of  his  freedom.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Mosaic  legislation  allowed  slavery  to  exist  provisionally ;  aim- 
ing at  first  to  do  away  with  all  the  inhumanity  and  harshness 
that  characterized  it  in  the  other  nations,  and  preparing  for 
its  complete  abolition,  in  the  first  instance  in  the  case  of  He- 
brew slaves,  by  so  limiting  its  duration  and  conditions,  that  it 
hardly  deserved  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  slavery.  How 
much  the  law-giver  had  both  of  these  points  at  heart,  viz.  its 
amelioration  and  final  extirpation,  is  seen  in  the  fact,  doubt- 
less not  accidental,  that  in  the  Decalogue  (the  basis  of  the 
whole  legislation),  after  servants  are  mentioned  in  the  4th 
Commandment  (not  distinguishing  them  as  Hebrews  or  other- 
wise), and  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  has  been  assured  to  them, 

*  TliOQgh  the  pimiahmeiit  of  imprisomneiit  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  from 
Il^t  (Gen.  xzzix,  20;  zl,  3,  4,  zii,  10,  xlii,  19X  yet  it  la  nowhere  preecribed  in 
tbe  Mosaic  laws.  In  Levit  z3dy,  12,  and  Kamb.  zv,  34,  it  is  mentioned,  not  as  a 
ptuushment,  but  as  a  duress  of  the  transgressor  nntil  judgment  was  pronounced. 
Only  imder  the  later  kings  does  it  occur  as  a  punishment ;  probably  not  as  a  ju- 
didal  sentenoe,  but  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  soyereign. 
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tiio  very  &Bt  law  is  one  limiting  the  slaTory  of  the  Hebrew 
servdat ;  and  this  law  is  thus  put  at  tiie  head  of  all  spedal 
legal  enactments  (Exod*  xad,  2)« 

In  the  course  of  the  farther  legislation,  there  are  two  prio- 
oiples  brought  ont,  which  we  may  regard  as  the  heart  and 
sonl  of  all  the  ordinances  abont  slavery. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  often  avowed,  especially  in 
those  laws  which  enjoin  lenience  and  forbearance  towards  all 
strangers,  towards  the  oppressed  and  the  nnfortnnate  (Exod. 
xxii,  20 ;  xxiii,  9.  Dent  v.  14,  16 ;  x,  19 ;  xv.  15 ;  xri,  11, 
12 ;  xxiv,  18,  22),  which  had  their  special  application  to  the 
Qsae  of  slaves.  The  substance  is  this :  ^'  Israel  itself  was  <Hlce 
a  slave  in  Egypt,  and  there  suffered  cmel  oppression,  &om 
which  it  was  at  last  delivered  by  the  divine  mercy ;  how  then 
can  it  in  like  manner  oppress  the  nnfortnnate,  who  are  ilk  its 
power,  and  not  rather  show  them  compassion  ?" 

While  this  first  principle  determined  all  thetipedal  isgoBO' 
tions  of  die  law  in  favor  of  all  slaves,  whetiier  Hebiew  ar 
foreign,  the  second  principle  is  the  basis  of  the  stiU  more  hm^ 
able  position  assigned  to  the  slave  of  IsradiU  descent  ^'  ^ 
nely  since  his  deliverance  from  Egypt,  has  been  in  the  m^ 
of  Oody  has  beoon>e  his  servant.  But  the  servant  of  the  lu&A 
should  not  be  the  slave  of  man«  Permanent  and  real  slavery 
cannot,  then,  exist  in  Israel,  for  this  would  be  a  virtual  denial 
of  the  dominion  of  God  "  (Levit.  xxv,  42, 55  ;  xxvi,  18).  Hence 
the  limitation  of  the  duration  of  the  servitude  of  an  Israelite; 
and  the  ordinance,  that,  while  it  continued,  he  should  be  treat- 
ed as  a  hired  servant  rather  than  as  a  bond  slave.  Though  this 
second  principle  originally  enured  only  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Hebrew  slaves,  yet,  when  enforced,  it  surely  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Complete  abolition  of  slavery,  not  only  in  Israel, 
but  also  among  all  nations.  For,  with  the  diffusion  of  the  true 
knowledge  of  Ood  among  the  nations,  they  would  be  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  servants  of  God;  and  the  principle,  that  he  who 
serves  God  ought  not  to  be  the  slave  of  man,  would  be  applied, 
not  only  in  respect  to  them,*  but  also  in  their  institutions.  But 

*  That  Judaism  led  to  thiSj  bj  strict  conseqiienoe,  is  eTident  from  tho-  SabbisJcal 
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98  lofig  aa><ihis  wwi  not  yet  the  case,  as  loog  as  the  heatlieQ  ii&* 
tioii»  kad  Ddt  oome  into  the  true  relation  to.Qod^  but  still  id? 
lowed  that  men  be  degraded  into  slaveSi  so  loBg,  tO0|  the  Mo^ 
Bsic^law  viewed  their  slayes  in  the  same  lights  only  proriding 
Uiat  &my  shonld  in  the  mean  time  be  treated  with  aU  possible 
humanity  and  mildness. 

§2. 
Qmeral  Dmgnatian  qf  Slavery  among  the  H^brenM. 

Th^  most  general  term  in  the  Hebrew  language  lor  stave  is 
w  {Ehed).  This  word  which  is  derived  from  the  verb  *09 
i^iibad^  to  IdboT^  to  8eroe\  was  at  first  used,  not  merely  to.  desig* 
uatd  the  condition  of  one  wholly  deprived  of  freedom,  a  slave, 
a  bondman,  but  also  as  a  common  name  for  all  who  stood  in  a 
dependent  or  subordinate  relation.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  it  ex- 
presses  only  the  idea  of  moral  subjection,  or  even  of  mere 
accommodation  to  circumstances,  or  compliance  with  a  wish ; 
see  Proverbs  xix,  29 ;  1  Kings  adi,  17.  Hence  the  term  itself 
had  not  the  degrading  sense,  which  we  connect  with  the  wordi 
ikm  ox  bondman  ;  but  it  often  has  the  mild  si^fican^y  which 
we  asKKdate,  in  certain  relations,  with  the  word  servant  Thns^ 
even  the  highest  officers  of  state  were  called  tiie  s&nfants 
[Ebedt)  of  the  hitvg;  just  as  we  say,  the  serdonts  of  the  state  ; 
and  the  gero^omt  {Eied)  of  God  was  the  highest  title  of  honor 
in  the  case  of  prophets  and  devout  worshippers.  In  interoourse 
with  those  of  high  rank  the  same  word  was  often  employed  as 
a  term  of  courtesy,  as  when  one  spoke  of  himself,  or  of  a  third 
person,  as  "thy  servant"   (Gen.  xviii,  3,  and  frequently).t 

piovidoa  in  the  Talmad,  in  the  traatifle  G'i^  foL  38  and  39,  that  the  Hebrew 
master  was  bound  to  release  his  heathen  slaye,  as  soon  as  with  his  consent  he  had 
taken  part  in  certain  acts  of  religions  worship.  For,  by  this  participation,  the  slave 
was  raised  to  the  position  of  a  servant  of  God,  and,  as  such,  ooold  no  longer  be  the 
^ve  of  man.  In  like  manner  it  li  detemuned,  in  the  tract  Mamoih^  fid.  4S,  that 
asla^  beoght  hy  an  Israelite  from  a  hsathen  (the  rights  of  the  new  master  not 
beiBg  yet  assomed)  might  at  once  obtain  freedom,  by  voluntarily  acceptmg  the  pre- 
scribed baplSsm,  and  e3q>res8ing  his  wish  to  be  ftUly  received  nato  Judaism.  See 
KaononMee.    K  Jbswre  MoA,  ziii,  11. 

f  This  latter  usage  seems  to  have  oome  into  disuse  in  after  times.    In  the  later 
Bibtical  books  ft  is  only  tcmaA  m  prayersi  or,  at  the  utmost  in  the  presence  of  ao- 
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Hence  it  is  onl  j  the  connection  which  can  decide,  whether  the 
word  refers  to  the  aetaal  relation  of  slaYe,  or  whether  it  is  to 
he  interpreted  in  another  sense. 

The  opposite  of  Eied  was,  either  "frm  adon  (freqnenilj  need 
m  the  plnral  form),  meaning  lord — one  who  commands;  or 
•^njen  {hophshi)^  a  freemcm^  one  who  is  independent. 

Stronger  terms,  bat  more  nnnsnal  than  Ehed^  are  those 
which  also  express  the  mode  in  which  the  master  may  have 
obtained  possession  of  the  slave,  as  by  purchase,  or  by  birth 
from  the  marriage  of  his  slaves.  Here  belong  snch  designa- 
tions as  one  bought  wUh  money  (Gtenes.  xvii,  12,  13,  23.  Exod. 
xii,  2^1.  Levit  xzii,  11) ;  one  horn  in  the  houeej  a  son  of  the 
hoicse^  a  son  of  a  maid  servant  (Gen.  xiv,  14;  xv,  3  ;  xvii,  23. 
Exod.  xxiii,  12.  Levit  xli,  6.  Eoclee.  ii,  7.  Psalm  Ixxiyi, 
16 ;  cxvi,  16.    Jerem.  ii,  14). 

For  the  female  servant  there  are  two  words,  tinvt  {amah^  omr 
eilla,  8erva)j  and  nnB©  {shiphcha,  famvUa^  aneiUa).  The  latter, 
often  contrasted  with  the  mistress  (ti'^  domina)^  seems  to  de- 
note a  more  dependent,  a  lower,  relation  than  am^h.*  (See 
1  Sam.  XXV,  41.    Exod.  xi,  6). 

toal  BOTereSg^s.  At  the  time  in  which  the  Talmads  were  written,  the  word  bad 
already  so  oompletelj  loet  its  milder  signifioancy,  that  to  call  a  free  person,  an  fffed, 
was  considered  the  highest  stigma  to  his  honor,  punishable  with  excommunicatioo. 
KiduscMfif  28. 

*  Amah  probably  means  the  bondswoman  in  general;  the  corresponding  and  am- 
liar  terms  in  Chaldee,  Sjiiac,  and  Arabic  are  nsed  ezdusively  in  the  senM  of  fe- 
male slave ;  bat  ShipJicha  is  found  only  in  the  Hebrew  (cognate  with  nn&V^s) 
and  probably  designates  a  dass  of  bondwomen,  who  perfc«med  the  most  menial 
services,  and  were  under  the  special  orders  of  the  nustresa  Thus  it  may  be  ex* 
plained  why  Hagar,  who  in  Genesis  xvi  is  always  called  the  shipTidia  of  Sarah,  is 
afterwards  constantly  called  amah ;  with  the  birth  of  Ishmael  she  came  out  of  the 
d^wndent  relation  in  which  she  had  before  stood  to  Sarah,  and  became  anak 
SQhah  and  IZiipahf  on  the  other  hand,  always  remamed  in  their  humble  poati(m 
in  relation  to  Jacob's  two  wires,  to  whom  they  were  giyen  by  Laban;  hence  they 
are  always  called  by  the  word  sMpk^ut  (ezceptbg  Gen.  zxz,  3,  in  which  amah  ia 
io  be  explained  as  mere  euphemism  in  12ie  mouth  d  the  youthful  Batdtd).  '^ 
Ifosaio  law,  addressed  directly  to  the  man,  wh^re  it  speaks  of  the  bondwomflDt 
uses  the  general  term  ^*  thy  omo^"  his  "  amah,^  Only  once  (in  Levit*  xix,  20)  i0 
BlUphcha  employed,  manifestly  to  emphasice  the  degradation,  which  distingtuBhes 
this  case  of  cohabitation  fbom  that  in  Deut  xxii,  23,  34.  In  the  histcsioal  parks  of 
t  he  Bible,  where  there  is  no  need  of  marking  the  distiactioii,  and  espeiaafly  when  a 
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Jnet  as,  in  a  faoodUar  way,  tbe  Bomans  used  the  word  puer^ 
and  the  Greeks  naZg,  for  slave,  so  did  the  Hebrews  employ 
their  word  193,  meaning,  ^/  and  it  is  often  applied  to  aged 
slaTeSf  e.  g«  to  Ziba  (2  Smn.  zvi,  2),  who  was  already  the  father 
of  fifteen  children  (2  Sam.  ix,  10).  For  the  female  slave,  too^ 
the  corresponding  term  ii'^Si  ipudlOy  maid)  was  also  employed. 

The  whole  body  of  servants  belonging  to  a  master,  his  family 
(the  Boman  familia)^  was  called  rrn'SL^  {ebdaK) ;  Gen.  zxvi,  14. 
Job  i,  8. 

I.  BLavu  07  HXBBBW  nsscsn. 

§  3.' 
A.    The  Hebbew  MAN-SsRVA^rr. 

... 

Some  have  conjectured  that  the  name  Hebrew  (^"^i)  is  ^ 
more  conciprehensive  term  than  Israditey  so  that  the  ordinances 
in  respect  to  Hebrew  slaves  were  to  be  applied,  not  only  to 
the  Israelite  servants,  but  also  to  slaves  from  other  nations, 
descended  from  Abraham,  the  Hebrew  (Gen.  xiv,  13),  or  from 
Eber,  ihe  ancestor  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xvi,  21,  24 ;  xi,  16). 
This  view  has  been  jnstly  contested  by  Ibn  Esra  (in  hia 
commentary  on  Exodns,  x?i),  by  proving  from  Exodns  i,  13, 
and  V,  3,  and  Jonah  i,  9,  that  Hebrew  means  only  an  Israel- 
ite '*  in  respect  to  the  Hebrew  slave  in  particular,  he  appeals 

woman  is  speaking  (not  in  a  strict^  but  only  in  a  general  sense),  either  tenn  is 
Hsed.  In  the  Mishna  and  G^emara,  amah  is  osnaJly  employed  for  the  Hebrew 
■errant,  and  shipJicha  for  the  heathen  (such  exceptions  as  Baba  Mez.  1,  5,  and 
Snim  Tii,  6,  are  infteqnent).  Saalsehttz,  Ifioa  Beeht,  p.  "lOS,  Note  911,  ccHgeo- 
tttres  thftt  ahipTicha  is  an  unmarried,  and  amah  ft  mairied  maidwaenrant :  against  Uu$ 
iff  the  &ct|  that  in  the  Law,  only  amah  is  nsed,  and  in  the  only  passage  in  which 
Aipkcha  is  there  fonnd  (Leyit.  zix,  20),  it  has  respect  to  a  marriage  relation. 

*  Ewald,  in  his  XriL  Gramm.  d.  hebr.  Spa^ohe,  §  4,  remarks,  that  all  the  de^ 
iocndants  of  Eber  (the  IshmaeUtes,  Esaoites,  eta)  might  be  called  Hehrews;  bu^ 
anee  the  Gode  lines  gradually  reoeived  names  of  their  own,  the  word  Hebrew  was 
restricted  to' the  direct  deseendants  of  Eber  through  Abraham.  Ewald  (§  3)  makes 
the  difference  of  the  two  names  to  be  this — Israelite,  is  the  holy,  the  religious 
same;  Hebrew,  is  the  common,  lower,  and  pq>ular  name,  to  distinguish  this  peo' 
pie  from  others^  without  respeot  to  their  religion. 
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to  Dent.  XT,  12^  and  Jeremiah  xzxiv,  9,  where  the  law  is  ex- 
presslj  restricted  to  Hebrew  servants.  Miofaaelis  (in  his  Laws 
of  Moses,  §  127)  also  refers  to  Leviticns,  xxr,  M,  whco'e  the 
Israelites  are  allowed  to  have  slaves  for  life  from  the  snrronnd- 
log  nationalities.  Bnt  these  nations  were  for  the  most  part 
direct  descendants  of  Abraham,  or  of  his  broiler's  son ;  e.  g. 
the  Ishmaelites,  Midianites,  Edomites,  Ammonites,  and  Moab- 
ites.  And  since,  according  to  Dent  xx,  16  sq.  no  Oantanite 
conld  be  made  a  slave,  if  the  above  nattons  are  also  to  be  ex- 
cluded, there  would  hardly  remain  any  neighboring  people, 
from  which  slaves  could  be  acquired.  According  to  the  princi- 
ple developed  in  the  first  section,  which  was  to  guide  the  Mo- 
saic legislation  about  slavery,  it  cannot  any  long^  be  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  that  by  the  Hebrew  slave  was  meant  only  an  Is- 
isaelite  slave,  since  tiie  basis  of  the  legislation  (given  in  Levit 
XXV,  42,  55)  must  in  the  first  instance  have  had  respect  only  to 
Isradiiee, 

1  TlM  Eelxrtw  Baadman  in  tiM  B«niea  of  a  Rftbr«v. 

§  *• 

a.  Sow  a  Si^ew  could  hecorrie  a  Slave, 

When  the  Mosaic  legislation  allowed  the  enslaving  of  a 
Hebrew,  this  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  so  opposite  to  its 
general  spirit,  though  the  slavery  was  only  temporary,  that 
such  permission  must  be  restricted  to  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
sity. Two  such  cases,  in  particular,  were  conceivable  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  times. 

1.  When  one  hsed  lost  his  patrimony,  and  could  not  sup* 
port  himself  or  his  &mily  by  free  labor.  To  protect  him 
and  his  family  from  extreme  need,  and  the  consequent 
temptations,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
by  several  years  of  service  to  acquire  enough  to  redeem 
his  lost  possessions  (Levit.  xxv,  26),  and  to  Restore  his 
prostrated  family  condition,  he  was  allowed  for  a  given 
time  to  sell  himself  to  some  rich  man  as  a  servant  (Levit. 
xxv,  89). 
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GiQi^ed  by  that  love  of  freodoniy  which  burned  in  the 
breast  of  every  Israelite  from  his  perpetnal  memory  of 
the  deliverance  oat  of  £gypt,  and  by  that  sense  of  degra* 
dation,  connected  with  slavery,  in  tiie  eyes  of  a  people,  who 
were  told  in  their  sacred  primeval  history,  that  it  was.  a 
cnrse  (Qen.  ix,  25),  and  the  consequence  of  moral  corrap* 
t{o3]^--8ach  a  law  might  well  assume,  that  no  one  would 
make  use  of  this  permission  of  voluntary  servitude^  except 
in  cases  of  extreHie  poverty,  where  no « other  resource  re- 
mained.* 

2,  When  any  one  had  been  guilty  of  stealing,  and  was 

not  able  to  mi^e  compensation  for  die  theft.  In  this  case> 

.t|^  objeiet  was,  not  only  to  restore  the  property  to  the 

ene  who  had  suffered  the  loss,  but  also,  in  the  absence  of 

sU  other  punishment,  to  punish  the  thief  by  depriving 

.  jbim  for  a  time  of  his  freedom.    (Exodus,  xxii,  2.) 

According  to  Josephus,  the  thief  was  usually  sold  to  the 
very  one  from  whom  he  had  stolen,t  not  only  for  the  bare 
value  of  the  property  stolen,  but  also  for  four  or  five  times 
that  amount ;  as  laid  down  in  the  law  (Exod.  xxi,  26). 
The  Rabbins  say,  that  the  thief  might  be  sold  to  any  other 
Hebrew,  but  not  publicly  in  the  slave  mart,  or  ^^  from  the 
stone,''  and  that,  at  the  sale,  regard  was  had  only  to  the 
simple  amount  of  the  theft,  but  not  to  a  fourfold  or  five- 
fold compensation.:^ 

These,  now,  are  all  the  cases,  in  which  the  law  allowed  the 
sale  of  a  Hebrew.  Michaelis,,  Jahn,  Scholz,  Ewald,  and  even 
SaalschtLtz,  maintain,  that  insolvent  debtors,  or  their  children, 
coidd  be  made  slaves  by  the  creditor,  or  could  be  sold  as 
daves ;  but  we  believe  that  this  view  is  decidedly  incorrect. 
For  such  a  case,  there  is  no  basis  whatever  in  the  Mosaic  law ; 

'*  The  BabblDs  hAve  even  given  to  thia  preenmption  the  foroe  of  a  legal  bjono- 
tioB,  by  teacbiog,  that  no  one  ahould  sell  himself  for  the  mere  sake  of  gain,  but 
only  after  eveiy  thing,  even  to  the  last  garment,  has  been  sold  for  the  support  of 
liib.    (MaimonideB^  S,  Ahadim,  i,  2.) 

f  So^^  krru  T9ic  ;r^ra^MNt<ra^<Mf ;  Joaeplu  Antiq.  ir,  8,  2t. 

t  KidiMMn,  is,  aj  Oomp.  Kaimooides,  SUch.  Cfmvdh^  iii,  12. 
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and  in  the  Babbinic  tradition  there  is  not  the  most  remote  trace 
of  its  existence.*  It  is  entirely  incompatible  "with  the  spirit 
expressed  in  the  provision  of  the  Mosaic  legidation  in  respect 
to  debtors.  That  law  which  forbade  the  creditor  to  retain  over 
night  the  pawned  garment  of  the  poor  (Ex.  xxii,  26,  sq.  Dent 
xxiv,  12,  sq.) ;  or  to  take  in  pledge  what  was  needed  in  houser 
keeping  (Dent  xxiv,  6) ;  or  even  to  enter  the  house  of  the 
debtor  in  order  to  take  as  pledges  whatever  might  best  suit 
him  (Dent,  xxiv,  10,  sq.) ;  snch  a  law  conld  not  by  any  possi- 
bility subject  the  body,  and  the  freedom,  of  the  impoverished 
debtor  or  his  children,  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  hard-hearted 
creditor. 

In  2  Kings,  iv,  1,  and  in  Kehemiah,  v,  5,  there  are  indeed 
two  historical  instances,  in  which  creditors  wished  to  reduce 
to  bondage  the  children  of  insolvent  debtors ;  bat  we  ought 
not  to  overlook  the  circumstances  in  which  these  cases  oc* 
curred.  The  first  is  in  the  time  of  the  dominion  of  the  boose 
of  Ahab  in  Israel,  when  the  Mosaic  laws  in  general  were  not 
observed;  the  second  is  from  the  period  soon  after  the  retorn 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the  legal  status  was  not 
reestablished.  Besides  this,  the  whole  narrative  shows,  that 
the  procedure  of  the  creditor  was  against  law,  lawless,  not  sup- 
ported by  any  popular  custom  having  legal  forccf 

Still  less  is  proved  by  the  other  passages  relied  on  to  show 
that  enslaving  for  unpaid  debts  was  customary  among  the 
Hebrews.  In  Proverbs,  xxii,  7,  we  read,  "  The  borrower  is 
servant  {Ehed)  to  the  lender;"  but  this  is  no  more  to  be  taken 
literally,  than  Prov.  xi,  29,  "  The  fool  is  the  servant  {Ebei)  of 
the  wise.*'  In  both  passages,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  Ehd 
merely  denotes  dependence  in  civil  relations,  or  a  moral  sub- 

*  In  the  Talmud  tract,  Bo^  Kama,  91,  a,  even  the  oate  of  one  who  wished 
to  force  the  servanta  of  hia  debtor  to  labor  for  him,  is  mentioned  with  disapproval 
For  this  disapproval,  hovever,  another  reason  is  there  assigned,  yiz.  it  had  the 
appearance  of  usury. 

f  This  seems  to  us  to  be  implied  hi  the  word  npS^S*  which  oceans  in  both  these 
passages  (as  a  verb  in  2  Kings,  iy,  1,  and  as  a  substantive  in  Keh.  ▼,  1) ;  since  t2uB 
word  frequently  denotes  the  <arying  out  against  sewe  injuatioe  (e.  g.  ^xodi,  zxu, 
26 ;  Job,  six,  7 ;  and  particuUurly  Xaaiab,  y,  1). 
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jeotion  to  one  in  a  higher  station;  When  the  prophet  in  Isaiah, 
1, 1,  says  in  ibe  name  of  God,  "  To  which  of  my  creditors  have  I 
sold  yon!"  this  only  shows  that  the  debtor,  instead  of  paying 
the  money,  sometimes  sold  to  the  creditor  things  which  he 
owned,  perhaps  slaves.  But  it  by  no  means  proves,  that  the 
debtor  or  his  children  conld  be  taken  as  slaves  or  sold  by  the 
lender,  against  their  will.'^ 

§8. 
i.  The  Legal  Zimitation  ofiJie  Time  of  Servitude. 

As  the  law,  in  the  two  cases  above  stated,  allowed  a  Hebrew 
to  be  made  a  slave,  it  mnst  also,  in  harmony  with  its  general 
principle — that  an  Israelite,  being  a  servant  Of  God,  could  not 
really  be  the  slave  of  man, — necessarily  limit  the  duration  of 
this  bondage ;  in  order,  by  this  limitation,  to  give  to  the  per- 
mitted sale  of  an  Israelite  the  character  of  a  hired  service. 

For  this  object  two  periods  were  fixed  in  which  every  He- 
brew slave  was  to  regain  his  freedom  without  ransom : 

1.  The  seventh  year,  that  is  reckoning  from  the  time  at 
which  he  was  bought.    Exod.  xxi,  2.    Deut.  xv,  12. 

2.  The  fiftieth  year,  or  the  year  of  jubilee.     Levit. 
XXV,  4K). 

Ordinarily  the  man-servant  became  free  after  six  yeare  of 
service,  that  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year  ;t  but  if 

*  As  to  tbe  'proof  atttempted  from  Mattfa.  zviii,  25,  Kail  (ubi  supra^  page  3) 
jasHy  remarks:  "Ibi  non  biatoria  0oribitur,.8ed  pingitur  parabola  eaque  fortaaee 
ad  mores  Bomanonim  adcommodata^  qui  pridem  in  Judaea  rerom  potiebantur.  A  pud 
iHos  scilicet  malae  fidei  debitores  solebant  vendl^' 

f  As  this  law  was  only  intended  to  limit  the  duration  of  tbe  bondage,  the  pro- 
▼UROD,  that  the  bondman  was  "to  serve  eix  years,"  did  not^  of  course,  imply  that 
*  foS\  service  of  six  years  was  to  be  demanded  under  all  oiroomstances  \  it  only 
meant  to  define  the  utmost  limit  to  which  the  servitude  oould  extend.  It  follows, 
then,  of  course,  that  a  shorter  period  than  six  years  could  be  made  tbe  condition 
of  the  sale ;  nHien,  for  example,  there  was  no  need  of  a  longer  time  of  service  than 
one  or  two  jean.  The  Rabbins  ocmfirm  thia  view,  but  only  in  relation  to  the  per- 
MQ  who  sold  himself  on  acooont  of  poverty  ,\  one  who  was  sold  as  a  judgment  for 
theft,  they  say,  could  only  be  sold  fbr  nx  years^  not  for  a  diorter  time.    Accord- 
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he  had  been  sold  into  servitade  a  few  years  before  the  year  of 
jubilee,  he  was  not  to  wait  for  the  seventh  year,  but  he  re- 
gained his  freedom  in  the  year  of  jnbilee.* 

iogl^,  if  fhe  Talaa  of  the  things  stoloi  was  less  than  the  costanwrf  bin  Ibrnz 
yssrs  8eiTio«^  the  thief  ooold  not  Se  bM  (see  Gdmhin,  18,  %  «nd  MeinlM^i<^ 
*  On  Theft)'  ui,  14).  It  may  also  here  he  noted,  that  aooorduig  to  the  prevailing 
yiewB  of  the  older  Talmudiati,  as  well  as  of  the  .Babbinical  commentators,  there 
were  seTeral  pointi  of  difference  in  the  oaees  of  one  sold  as  a  judgment  ftr  theft^ 
and  of  one  who  sold  hunaelf  on  aoooont  of  porec^;  Tis.  the  regnlationa apoken 
of  in  Exod.  zxi,  2-6|  and  Dent  xv,  12  aq.,  applied  only  to  the  foaaatf  whik  Um 
proyisioDa  defined  in  Levit  zzv,  40,  were  applicable  onlj  to  the  latter;  to  that  be 
who  sold  himaelf  for  poverty  could  do  ao  for  m(Mre  than  six  years^  and  was  to  go 
forth  free  only  in  the  year  of  jabilee.  Bat  this  interpretation  was  early  contested 
by  Babbi  Skieeer,  who  {Kidmhmt  14^  S)  maintained,  that  the  man  who  sold  him- 
aelf was  in  ereiy  respect  sabject  to  the  aame  cooditiona  as  the  one  sold  mider  a 
judicial  aentenca  In  favor  of  this  are  the  following  grounds:  1.  There  is  notbing 
in  Bxod.  xxi,  2-6,  and  Deut  xv,  12,  to  indicate  that  these  pasBagee  refer  onlj  to 
such  as  were  sold  for  theft  The  phrase  *If  ikou  buy*  0l3pn  ^^  ui  Exod.  zxi, 
2),  i^m  which  something  of  the  sort  might  be  conjectured,  proves  nothing  for  in 
Dent,  it  reads  ^^hehe sold^  (^Ja'i  *ia,  compare  Levit.  xxv,  39).  2.  Though  Levit 
XXV,  39,  sq.  refer  primarily  to  the  case  of  voluntary  sale  for  poverty,  yet  the  other 
case  of  sale  for  theft  may  be  included,  as  a  thief  could  be  sold  only  when  too  poor 
to  make  restitution.  3.  In  fine,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxxiv,  13,  sq.),  allodiog  to 
the  Moeaio  law,  speaks  in  general  terms  of  emancipation  after  the  sixth  year,  with- 
out hinting  at  a  distinction  between  voluntary  and  involuntaiy  slaves.  It  is  very 
improbable,  that  all  those  slaves  whose  legal  release  had  not  been  oQnsummated, 
were  only  such  aa  had  been  sold  for  theft. 

*  With  this  explanation,  the  statements  in  Exod.  xxi,  2  (also^  Deut  xv.  12,  sq.) 
and  in  Levit.  xxv,  40,  may  be  harmonised  without  contradiction  as  to  the  time  of 
manumissioa  The  last  passage  refers  only  to  manumission  in  the  year  of  jabilee, 
because  this  part  of  the  law  treats  chiefly  of  that  point;  in  Exod.  xxi,  2  (and 
Deut  XV,  12,)  on  the  other  baud,  the  direct  object  is  only  to  define  the  usual  period 
of  release,  hence  it  does  not  refer  to  the  fireedom  which  the  year  of  jubilee  (occarriog 
every  fifty  years)  might  bring  to  a  slave  before  the  end  of  his  six  years  of  sernce. 

Professor  SaiJsohiitz  m  his  Uoa.  Becht^  702,  attempts  an  explanation  of  this 
same  difficulty.  He  agrees  with  Babbi  Eliezer  (in  opposition  to  the  BabbiDs), 
that  wholly  different  persons  are  mtended  in  Leviticus  and  in  Bxodua.  The 
passage  in  Levit  xxv,  40,  he  says^  refers  only  to  the  case  of  an  Israelite  reduced  to 
poverty,  who  had  sold  his  possessions  until  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  'v^ho  was  there- 
fore allowed  to  sell  lus  services  for  more  than  six  years,  that  is,  till  the  year  of  ja- 
bilee. The  other  passages  (in  Exod.  and  beut)  refer,  not,  as  the  Babbins  allege, 
to  one  sold  for  theft,  but  *'  to  a  special  class  of  servantSi  who,  without  being  hea- 
then, were  not  considered  as  proper  Israelites,  but  formed  a.middkdass  Iwm  in 
slaveryy  between  the  impoverished  Israelites  and  the  slaves  purchased  of  heathen.^' 
Under  this  category  oome^  first  of  all,  those  bom  in  the  house  of  an  Israelite  from 
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That  the  seventii  yewr,  in  which  the  servant  was  to  obtain 
his  freedom,  was  really  the  seventh  year,  reckoning  from  the 
time  at  which  he  was  purchased,  and  not  (as  some  assume)  the 
Sabbath  year,  or  the  year  of  rest,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
the  law  always  calls  it  the  ^'  seventh  year,"  and  never  the 
*^  Sabbath  year,"  and  that  in  the  account  of  the  Sabbath  year 
(Levit  XXV,  1-7  and  Deut  xv,  1),  nothing  is  said  of  an  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves. 

13iis  limitation  of  the  period  of  service  to  six  years,  and  the 
prescription  of  the  seventh  year  as  the  year  of  release,  is  mani- 
festly connected  (as  Abarbanel  and  Ewald  have  noticed)  with 
the  general  idea  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sabbath  year.^  The 
weekly  Sabbath  after  six  days  of  toil,  and  the  Sabbath  year 

the  marnage  of  dayes;  also,  slaYes  purchased,  who  had  become  incorporated  with 
the  fiimilj  hj  circumcision,  and  thus  attained  a  kind  of  naturalisation.  This  daas 
was  known  under  the  name  of  "  Hebrew  slaves  ;**  and  to  them  applies  the  ordi- 
nance^ thai^  when  sold  by  their  first  master,  the  second  owner  had  no  longer  the 
flame  rights  oyer  them  witii  the  firsts  but  must  release  them  in  the  seventh  year. 
Sulschutz  finds  himself  compelled  to  take  this  view,  firom  the  difficulty  which  he 
sees  in  the  words  of  Ezod.  xxi,  2,  "  If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  seryant,"  as  this  could 
not  be  said  of  one  who  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  "  a  Hebrew  seryant,"  but  a 
holder  of  properly.  But  the  difficulty  in  the  passages  is  less  than  that  of  the  in- 
terpretation. Why  does  the  phrase  ^  to  buy  a  seryant"  presuppose  that  he  was 
already  a  seryant,  any  more  than  the  phrases  '  to  make  a  king'  (Judg.  ix,  8),  or 
'to  take  a  wife'  (creare  regem,  duoere  uxorem),  presuppose  that  the  former  was 
already  a  king^  and  the  latter  already  a  wife  ?  And  opposed  to  the  interpretation  ot 
SaalsGhiitz  is  the  fiust^  that  in  the  repetition  of  the  law  (Beut  xy,  12),  about  emanci- 
pation after  ax  years'  seryioe,  the  ebed  is  not  named.  And,  in  fine,  we  do  not  see 
why  the  whole  special  legislation  in  Exodus  should  be  introduced  with  proyisione 
about  this  peculiar  class  of  seryants,  eyen  before  the  enactments  as  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Hebrews  themselyei^  to  which,  according  to  the  usual  interpretation,  this 
passage  refew. 

*  Hichaelis,  Mosaia  Beoht^  assigns  as  the  reason  why  freedom  was  giyen  in  the 
seventh  jear,  that  the  law  here  perpetuates  a  custom  found  among  the  patriarchs, 
etc.,  as  is  seen  in  Jacob's  twice  serying  Laban  for  seyen  years.  But  here  are  seyen 
years  of  seryice,  and  the  law  assigns  only  six.  In  Jerem.  xxxiy,  14,  referring  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  it  is  indeed  said,  *at  the  end  of  seyen  years  let  ye  go^'  but  imme- 
diately added,  '  when  he  hath  senred  thee  six  years,'  which  shows  that  the  ex- 
pression *  seyen  years^  is  here  to  be  taken  collectiyely,  and  translated  (with  Phi- 
lippson) '  at  the  end  of  a  year-eeyen/  i.  e.  in  the  seyenth  year ;  the  time  bebg 
defined  by  the  begiiming  of  the  year  at  which  the  seryice  was  to  cease.  Comp. 
Kachamanides  and  Abarbanel  on  Dent  xy,  1. 
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after  six  years  of  service  in  the  field,  were  to  call  to  mind  the 
Creator  and  Lord  of  the  earth,  who  had  assigned  to  man  the 
labor  and  the  fruits  of  the  land ;  and  so,  too,  the  freedom  given 
the  seventh  year,  after  six  years  of  service,  was  to  remind  the 
master  as  well  as  the  servant  of  the  lordship  of  GK)d,  in  whose 
aervice  they  both  stood.  This  is  expressly  mentioned  in  re- 
ference to  the  deliverance  in  the  year  of  jubilee  (Levit.  xxv, 
62).  And,  besides,  this  emancipation  is  there  conjoined  with 
other  ordinances  about  the  year  of  jnbilee,  which  are  plainly 
intended  to  restore  the  original  equality  of  all  Hebrews  in  re- 
spect to  possessions  and  freedom. 

§6. 
0.  MoCraordmary  Vases  m  which  the  Man-servant  was  freed. 

Besides  the  seventh  year  of  service,  and  the  year  of  jubilee, 
the  Hebrew  servant,  according  to  the  Babbins,  could  obtain 
his  freedom  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  By  the  payment  of  the  purchase-money  at  any  time 
due.  As  soon  as  the  servant,  during  his  time  of  service, 
obtained  property  (for  example,  by  inheritance),  so  that 
he  could  support  himself  independently,  and  pay  what  re- 
mained due  on  the  penalty  fer  his  theft,  he  could  at  once 
obtain  his  freedom,  even  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his 
master,  by  making  over  to  him  the  sum  for  which  he  had 
been  bought,  deducting  a  fair  proportion  for  the  services 
already  rendered.  JSiduschm^  14,  6.  Maimonides,  Ahad. 
11.  §  8. 

2.  By  a  bill  of  manumission,  voluntarily  given  by  the 
master,  in  which  he  abandoned  all  claim  to  the  further 
services  of  the  servant  and  to  the  restitution  of  the  pnr- 
chase-money.    Maimonides,  ibid,  §  11. 

3.  By  the  death  of  the  master  during  the  time  of  ser- 
vice, if  he  left  no  son  as  heir ;  for  the  Hebrew  man-ser- 
vant was  bound  to  serve  only  the  son  during  the  unexpired 
term  of  service,  but  not  any  other  heir  of  the  deceased 
master.    Maimonides,  ibid,  §  12. 
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§7. 
d.  The  legal  Xhtration  of  Servitude  extended  by  Boring  the  Ear, 

If  the  Hebrew  man-servant,  from  attachment  to  his  master, 
or  to  a  maid-servant  of  the  master  with  whom  he  was  living 
in  marriage  as  a  slave,  or  to  his  children  the  offspring  of  such 
a  marriage,  did  not  wish  to  accept  the  freedom  which 
was  legally  his  right  after  the  expiration  of  the  six  years  of 
service,  the  law  allowed  him  to  prolong  his  servitude ;  but 
under  the  followiqg  conditions  (Exod.  xxi,  5,  6,  Deiit.  xv, 
16,  17),  to  prevent  abuse,  and  also^  perhaps,  as  a  punishment 
for  despising  the  proffered  freedom  : 

The  servant  was  in  the  first  place  to  be  brought  before  the 
judges,  and  in  their  presence  to  signify  his  determination. 
They  probably  were  to  point  out  to  him  the  consequences  of 
his  decision,  and  to  convince  themselves  that  it  was  not  formed 
in  levity,  nor  from  any  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  master.  If 
the  servant  adhered  to  his  purpose,  he  must  receive  a  perma- 
nent token  thereof  upon  some  exposed,  yet  least  sensitive,  part 
of  his  body ;  and  the  boring  of  the  "ear  was  especially  adapted 
to  this  object,  as  it  was  also  a  mark  of  servitude  among  other 
nations.*  ThQ  master  himself  was  to  bore  through  the  ear  of 
the  slave  with  an  awl  at  the  door  of  his  house  ;t  partly,  that 

*  The  boring  of  the  ear  is  mentioned  as  a  mark  of  slavery  among  the  Mesopo- 
tamians  (Juvenal,  1,  294),  the  Arabs  (Petronius,  Satir.  102),  the  Lydians  (Xeno- 
phon,  Anab.  iii,  1,  31).  According  to  Knobel  (Exodus,  p.  214),  the  sign  meant, 
that  the  bearer  had  open,  l^earing  ears,  i.  e.  was  attentive  and  obedient.  Comp. 
Psalm  xi,  7.  It  is  also  found  among  other  nations,  not  as  indicating  ser- 
vitude, but  dependence  in  general ;  e.  g.  those  devoted  to  a  saint.  Comp.  Eosen- 
mtdler,  ^orgenland,  II,  70  sq.  Knobel  conjectures,  that  in  the  law  the  right  ear 
38  meant,  as  this  was  preferred  in  certain  purifications  and  consecrations.  The 
Talmudists  held  the  same  view  (Kiduschin^  16,  a).  The  latter,  who  see  in  this 
boring  only  Skptmishment  for  despising  freedom,  give  the  following  ingenious  ex- 
planation:  Why  is  it  t^e  ear  that  is  punished?  because,  though  the  man  has 
heard  with  his  ear  the  words,  *  I  am  thy  Grod,  who  delivered  thee  from  Egypt,* 
he  has  yet  made  himself  a  slave  to  man,  though  made  free  by  God ;  therefore  must 
his  ear  bear  this  stigma.  In  like  manner,  they  interpret  the  doorposts,  at  which 
the  ear  was  to  be  bored,  as  intended  to  bring  to  mii^d  the  deliverance  from  Egypt 
(Ibid.  foL  22,  6.) 

I  That  this  boring  was  not  to  be  before  the  door  but  upon  the  door,  is  expressly 

17 
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the  traneaction  might  be  more  public ;  bat  also,  in  part,  with- 
ont  doubt,  to  symbolise  distinctly  to  the  slave  the  &ct,  that, 
standing  on  ih^  very  threshold  of  freedom^  he  was  hovayd  to  this 
hotiee,  as  a  slave,  by  his  own  dioice.  The  shameM  and  de- 
grading character  of  this  transaction,  and  the  indelible  mark 
of  servitude  which  the  slave  must  henceforth  ever  bear,  would 
deter  him,  if  the  last  trace  of  self-respect  had  not  expired,  from 
consenting  to  such  a  prolongation  of  the  legal  duration  of  his 
servitude ;  and  this  was  doubtless  the  intent  of  the  law  in  all 
these  prescriptions.* 

A  dave  whose  ear  had  been  thus  bored  through  with  an 
awl  was  called  by  the  Babbins  bored  through  (pTfi)- 

According  to  the  natural  signification  of  the  phrase  in  Exo- 
dus xxi,  6,  ^  he  shall  serve  him  forever,'  and  of  that  in  Deut. 
XV,  17,  ^  he  shall  be  thy  servant  forever,'  the  slave  was  to  re- 
main in  the  service  of  his  master  for  the  whole  term  of  his  life. 
But  the  Babbinical  tradition,!  and  also  Josephus,:^  interpret 
^  forever'  as  limited  by  the  year  of  jubilee ;  so  that  such  slaves 
in  any  case  were  made  free  at  that  time,  as,  according  to  the 
ordinance  in  Levit  xxv,  10,  the  year  of  jubilee  gave  freedom 
to  aU  the  Hebrews  dwelling  in  the  land.§ 

m 

dec^tfed  in  Deut  zv,  It.  Aben  Esra  and  Abarbanel  inter|iret  the  "  door"  ODb^n» 
Exod.  zzi,  6),  as  meaning  the  gate  of  the  oitjr,  where  the  oourt  was  held;  but  it 
should  then  read  ^^^g.  Besides,  when  the  law  is  repeated  in  Dent  zr,  1*7,  the 
judges  are  not  named ;  and  hence  there  is  nothing  there  to  favor  such  an  interpre- 
tation of  *'the  door."  Ewald  (Alterthiuner,  p.  246)  understands  by  'dcKV,'  the 
'  door  of  the  sanotuaiy'  (for  he  explains  '  the  judges,'  D'^rrbMH  ^od.  xxi,  6,  as 
signifying  a  supreme  tribunal,  consisting  of  priests  under  the  direction  of  the  high 
priest,  which  sat  in  the  sanctuary).  But  then  the  master  and  slave  would  hare 
had  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  place  to  accomplish  thor  olject^  which  is  not 
at  aU  implied  m  the  phrase  '  the  master  shall  bring  him.' 

*  This  ordinance  may  never  have  been  actually  carried  into  execution ;  at  any 
rate^  it  was  hardly  practicable^  if  the  innumerable  conditions,  which  the  tradition 
made  necessary,  were  really  complied  with  {KiduadUn,  22,  a,  under  ifiK^iKAa  and 
S^hri), 

t  Kidugehin,  foL  14  and  15. 

X  Josephus,  Antiq.  iv,  8,  2d ;  ^uc  lop^Xov,  ^ 

§  To  justify  this  traditional  interpretation,  Aben  Ezra  remarks^  that  forever  (d^i9) 
often  means  aperiodof  time.  To  his  proofe  from  Ecdes.  i,  10  ('of  old  time'),  and 
1  Sam.  i,  22,  (Samuel— to  abide  before  the  Lord '  forever*),  Hunk  On  his  Palestine, 
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Besides  ihe  year  of  jnbflee,  the  slave  "  bored  throtigli"  in 
the  ear,  was  also,  according  to  the  Talmndists,  to  obtain  his 
freedom  at  the  decease  of  his  master,  as  he  conld  not  be  be- 
queathed to  the  sons,  nor  to  any  other  of  the  connections.* 

§8. 
e.  Position  cmd  TreatmerU  while  in  Bondage. 

Hxe  MoB^c  law  not  only  annulled  the  principle  of  slayery 
by  limiting  the  time  of  bondage  in  the  case  of  Hebrews,  mak^ 
ing'the  purchase  to  be  in  fact  only  a  hired  service  for  a  lim^ 
ited  period,  bnt  it  also  demanded,  in  harmony  with  this,  that 
the  Hebrew  bondman  should  take  the  position  of  a  hired  per* 
son,  and  be  treated  as  such  with  all  mildness  and  considera- 
tion (Levit  XXV,  40,  42,  43). 

Only  the  time  and  labor  of  the  purchased  servant,  not  his 
person  or  pogaeesionSj  belonged  to  his  master  for  the  period  of 
service.    Hence  the  master  had  no  right  either  to  sell  or  give 

141), adds  a  Bti& mere  striklxig  iiiBtailoe  ftom  Isaiah,  xzxii,  14^  15^  where  'foreyer/ 
in  the  14rth  verse,  is  followed  by  the  hmifcmg  wcMrd  'until'  {^;f)  in  the  fifteenth. 
As  time,  among  the  Israelites,  was  reckoned  hj  the  jubilee  cycles^  the  beginning 
of  a  new  cycle  might  be  fitlj  caQed  olam,  age.  PhiUppson  remarioi  on  Bxod.  zxi, 
6,  that  *'the  word  olam  is  here  chosen  only  because  the  year  of  jubilee  was  after* 
watds  msHtoted" ;  but  why  then  the  same  word  in  Beat  xv.  It,  after  the  institu- 
tion? Saalschiitz  (p.  699,)  objects,  among  other  things,  to  this  traditional  expia- 
tion, that  tiiere  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why,  in  Uie  year  of  jubilee,  without 
any  hint  to  that  effiaot  in  the  law,  the  man-servant  could  exercise  the  right,  previ- 
ously denied,  of  taking  with  him  tiie  maid  belong^g  to  his  master  with  tiieir  child- 
ren ;  while  if  he  could  not  do  this  he  would  not  want  to  ga  Enobel  {M  mipra)  also 
objects,  that  the  slaveys  declaration,  *he  would  not  go  forth  free^'  implies  perpetual 
servituda  But  agMnst  both  these  objection^  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
jubilee  year  every  Israelite  was  to  regain  possession  of  his  sold  patrimony.  Having 
this,  free  from  debt,  the  man-servant  would  no  longer  be  willing  to  part  with  his 
freedom,  and  would  probably  be  in  condition  to  purchase  the  wife  with  whom  he 
had  lived  m  coniubemiOf  witii  their  children — if  this  was  necessary.  That  the  law 
presupposes  this,  is  evident  from  the  fiict^  that  when  speaking  of  the  year  of  jubilee 
it  makes  no  provitdon  for  the  case  (as  it  does  hi  respect  to  freedom  after  six  years 
aervioeX  that  a  slave  might  not  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  freedom  whidh  was 
then  legally  hi& 

*  The  Talnmd  derives  this  poation  (KiduKihin^  It,  6),  from  a  literal  interpreta- 
tam  of  the  suffix  to  the  verb  in  Exodus,  xxi,  6,  vis.  *  he  shall  serve  him ; '  that  is, 
ht  was  to  serve  the  master,  but  mmib  of  the  heirs. 


\ 
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hk  Hdbrew  servant  to  another  person.^  If  the  bondmaa  was 
married  when  hia  serylce  began,  the  master  had  no  dLaim 
at  all  to  the  service  of  his  wife  or  children,  although  he  was 
obliged  to  see  that  they  were  SQpported.f  So>  too,  the  master 
had  no  claim  to  any  thing  the  servant  might  find,  or  get  in 
any  other  way  than  by  labor,  during  his  period  <rf  service4 

As  to  the  labor  to  be  performed  by  the  servant,  the  master 
could  only  demand  of  him  to  do  such  work  as  he  was  accue* 
tomed  to  when  free.  He  could  not  under  any  circumstances 
compel  him  to  those  menial  services,  which  were  usually  per* 
formed  by  real  slaves,  e.g.  following  the  master  to  the  bath 
and  caiTying  his  clothes,  binding  or  loosing  his  sandals,  wash- 
ing or  anointing  him,  or  carrying  him  in  a  litter.§  In  the 
work  he  was  permitted  to  exact  of  him,  he  was  in  all  cases 
to  have  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  servant,  and  to  allow  him 
needful  rest  and  recreation.}  While  the  bondman  was  bound 
to  be  always  obedient  and  subject  to  his  master,  yet  the  latter 
was  never  to  make  him  feel  his  dependent  condition,  nor  to 
chastise  him,  nor  to  mortify  him  with  rude  speech,  but  always 
to  treat  him  with  fraternal  mildness,  and  with  Mendliness.lf 
If  he  wounded  him  with  blows,  the  servant  had  the  same  claim 
to  recompense,  which  the  law  prescribed  for  the  free  citizen.** 

*  MaimoDidfii^  Abad.  iv,  10. 

f  Kiditschiny  22,  and  Maimonides^  ubi  sapra,  iii,  1,  2. 

X  Mifihna,  Bdba  Mezia^  \  6. 

§  All  these  oonditiona  aie  based  upon  the  prohibition  of  the  law,  in  Leyit  xzv, 
39,  'Thou  Shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  ialaye.'  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice, 
that  all  the  aboye  senrices  might  be  performed  by  a  free  Hebrew,  who  was  only  a 
hired  laborer,  because  the  latter — ao  the  Rabbins  explain  the  difference — ^might  do 
them  of  free  choice,  while  the  servant  who  was  bought  acted  less  freely,  and  might 
therefore  be  more  easily  humiliated  by  such  menial  employments;  ^laimonidesi 
Abad,  i,  7. 

I  Maimonides,  ibl^  i,  6. 

^  Maimonides,  Abadim^  §  9.  ^ 

**  Mishna,  BaJba  Kama,  viii,  3.  The  law  in  Exod.  xxi,  26,  27  fif  a  man  smite 
the  eye  of  his  servant,  or  smite  out  the  tooth,  the  servant  shall  go  free)  is  rightly 
applied  by  the  Rabbins  to  the  non-Hebrew  slaves,  since  the  Hebrew  servant  would 
at  any  rate  be  freed  After  six  years,  or  in  the  jubilee  year,  and  hence  his  immediate 
release  would  be  no  adequate  compensation  for  any  considerable  injury  done  to  him. 
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The  servant  had  a  right  to  such  food,  clothing,  and  place  of 
abode,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  master  made  seemly.* 

Only  in  one  point  was  the  poflfitlon  of  the  Hebrew  man-ser- 
vant like  that  of  slaves  from  foreign  nations ;  that  is,  according 
to  Exodos  xxi,  4,  the  master  could  give  him  one  of  his  maid- 
servants  to  wifef  dnring  the  period  of  his  bondage.  Thia 
vinvm  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  religious  and  civil  marriage, 
but  as  a  slave-marriage  {Kidtischm^  68);  and  the  children 
bom  of  this  marriage  belonged  to  the  master,  being  "born  in 
the  house,"  and  did  not,  any  more  than  the  mother,  follow  the 
bondman  into  freedom.:^ 

*  The  SabbiQica]  commentators  undoubtedly  go  too  &r  in  demanding,  that  the 
food,  doHung^  and  dwdiling-place  of  the  seirant  ahonld  nerer  be  Worse  than  those 
of  the  master ;  which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  *  He  that  has  booght  a  Hebrew 
slave  has  bought  a  master.'    Kiduachinj  22. 

I  The  Rabbins  correctly  assume,  that  a  hecUhen  maid-servant  is  here  meant ;  tot 
the  Hebrew  maid-servant,  like  the  man-servant,  went  out  free  after  six  years  of 
sorvioe,  and  it  could  not  of  course  be  said  of  her  that  "  she  and  her  children  re- 
stained  with,  the  master.''  Salvador  in  his  Histoire  des  Institutions  de  Moise,  and 
a]so  Bertheau  (in  his  work,  Sleben  Gruppen  d.  Ifosais.  Gtesetze,  p.  22)  hold,  that  a 
Hebrew  maid-flervant  is  here  intended,  viz.  one  who  came  into  service  after  the 
mau'servant^  and  who  therefore  remained  after  the  latter  had  left,  until  her  efix 
years  were  comi^ted.  But  what  interest  could  the  master  in  that  case  have  in 
giving  to  his  Hebrew  man-servant  such  a  slave,  as  eanttibemaiiSj  whom,  after  a  few 
years,  he  would  have  to  release  with  her  children,  before  they  had  been  of  any 
use  to  him?  For  that  the  children  in  such  a  case  would  follow  the  mother  into 
freedom  is  not  doubted. 

i  Michaelis  (Mos.  Becht,  §  12*7,  Note)  has  raised  the  question,  whether  these 
children,  bom  in  the  state  c^  slavery,  would  not  at  any  rate  (see  Levit  xzv,  41) 
obtain  their  freedom  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  He  does  not  venture  an  express  an- 
swer, but  Philippson  (Israel.  Bibel,  424,  426)  says  that  they  were  then  fr^ed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Josephus  probably  held  the  same  view  (Antiq.  iv,  8, 20),  saying, 
that  the  slave  living  in  conhybemiOf  became  free  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  adding: 
luU  rd  TtKva  kcU,  t^  ywaiKa  i?,ar&i^av  kirayofievo^.  The  Talmudic  interpretation 
is  decidedly  against  t^  {Kidusckin^  68,  69),  viz.  that  such  children  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  mere  slaves,  since  they  followed  the  condition  of  the  mother ;  and  that  the 
children  named  io  Levit  xxv,  41,  who  followed  the  father  into  freedom,  could  only 
be  children  bom  of  tk  free  wife,  who  had  come  with  him  into  bondage.  Perhaps  it 
is  to  soch  children,  too,  that  Josephus  refers,  especially  as  he  names  along  with 
the  children  r^  ywtuKa,  by  whom  he  could  hardly  mean  the  before-mentioned 
female  slave. 
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§9. 
f.  JSmaneipation  Oifts. 

At  the  release  of  the  man-servant  after  six  years'  service, 
and,  the  Eabbins  say,  in  the  year  of  jubilee  also,  the  master 
was  not  to  let  him  go  out  empty  handed,  but  give  him  liber- 
ally out  of  the  flock,  and  out  of  the  floor,  and  out  of  the  wine- 
press (Deut.  XV,  13, 14).  The  amount  of  these  gifts  is  not  de- 
termined by  the  law,  but  is  left  to  the  circumstances  and  good- 
will of  the  master ;  the  Eabbins  say  that  the  minimum  must 
be  of  the  value  of  thirty  shekels  {Kiduschin^  17).  Such  an 
emancipation  gift  had  manifestly  a  twofold  object.  The  freed 
man  was  to  be  put  into  a  condition  to  begin  his  new  house- 
hold, so  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  part  again  with  his 
newly  acquired  freedom ;  hence,  according  to  the  Talmudists,* 
the  creditors  of  the  bondman  had  no  claim  upon  such  gifts. 
Besides  this,  the  prospect  of  such  gifts  would  be  a  spur  to  the 
man-servant  (who  could  not  be  physically  compelled  to  perform 
his  duties),  so  to  conduct  himself  during  his  time  of  service  as 
to  give  satisfaction  to  his  master ;  since  the  amount  of  the  gift 
depended  on  this.t 

♦  Kiduflchin,  foL  16,  6.. 

f  Those  Talmudists  (see  §  5  Note  2)  who  saj,  that  the  enactments  about  the 
'  limitation  to  six  years'  service,  and  consequently  the  boring  through  ofthe  ear  when 
the  service  was  prolonged,  and  cohabitation  with  Oanaanite  maid-serrants  of  the 
master,  fqpply  only  to  slaves  sold  for  theft,  are  of  course  obliged  to  refer  these  ordi- 
nances about  gifts  at  the  time  of  emancipation  to  the  same  class  of  slaves,  and  to 
say  that  he  who  voluntarily  became  a  slave  had  no  claim  to  such  presents.  They 
were  perhaps  led  to  i^his  by  the  conedderation,  that  the  voluntary  mannservant  after 
obt^ning  his  fi^edom  could  expend  the  receiyed  purchase  money  in  esti^fisUmg 
his  own  independent  household,  while  in  the  case  of  the  other  sLareB  the  purchase 
money  was  paid  as  a  compensation  for  the  theft.  But  we  have  already  seen,  §  5 
Note  2,  that  the  opposite  view  of  Babbi  Eliezer  is  more  probable,  viz.  that  there  is 
no  difference  at  all  in  this  matter  between  the  voluntary  slaye  and  the  one  sold  for 
theft. 
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§10. 
g.  An  Ancient  Cfuatom  at  ths  Release  in  th&  Tea/r  ofJubiUe. 

The  freedom  after  six  jean'  service,  dating  from  the  time  at 
which  the  service  began,  occnrred  of  course  at  different  times 
for  the  different  slaves,  and  was  bestowed  qnietlj  without  any 
farther  formalities.  But  it  was  natural  that  the  general  eman- 
cipation of  all  Hebrew  slaves  in  the  year  of  jubilee  should  be 
celebrated  \7ith  appropriate  formalities  and  solemnities.  The 
law  itself  prescribed,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  jubi- 
lee, on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month,  the  trumpet  of  jubilee 
should  sound,  and  liberty  be  proclaimed  throughout  all  the 
land  to  all  Hebrew  servants  (Levit  xxv,  9,  10).  Tradition 
tells  of  an  old  custom,  viz.  that  the  men-servants  as  early  as 
the  first  of  the  said  month  were  released  fit)m  their  bondage, 
without  however  being  allowed  to  go  at  once  to  their  homes. 
In  the  interval  they  celebrated  together  the  expiration  of  their 
bondage  with  joyful  festivities,  their  heads  crowned  with 
wreath&  And  then,  at  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  they  went  forth  to  their  homes  and  llteir 
relations  (Talmud,  Roach  haschcma^  fol.  8,  6). 

2.  Tbe  Hebrew  BandiBan  i&  tba  Benice  of  one  of  aaoUier  Kation. 

§11. 

When  compelled  by  necessity,  the  law  (Levit  xxv,  47-65) 
allowed  an  Israelite  to  sell  himself  to  one  who  was  not  a  He- 
brew, provided  he  dwelt  in  the  land  and  was  subject  to  its 
laws  {Kidtischm^  16).  In  such  a  service,  however,  the  Hebrew 
man-servant  had  no  claim  to  freedom  after  six  years,  nor  to 
emancipation  gifts.  Hence,  an  Israelite  who  was  forced  to 
become  a  bondman  would  prefer,  whenever  it  was  possible,  to 
sell  himself  to  one  of  his  own  nation,  from  whom,  too,  he  might 
in  general  expect  more  considerate  treatment  But  in  the  year 
of  jubilee,  such  a  servant  of  a  non-Israelite  also  obtained  deliv- 
erance. As  now,  by  so  long  a  service  in  the  house  of  a  heath- 
en master,  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Israelite  might  be  en- 
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dangered,  the  law  further  declared  {Kiduschmj  20,  b),  not  only 
that  in  case  he  obtained  the  means  he  might  purchase  himself^ 
but,  also,  that  his  near  or  remote  relations  might  free  him  by 
the  payment  of  the  ransom-money  (Levit  xxv,  48,  49).  But 
lest  the  master  might  make  unjust  demands,  so  as  to  impede 
or  prevent  the  purchase,  and,  also,  that  the  master's  rights 
might  not  be  impaired  by  demandiug  the  release  of  the  slave, 
for  too  small  a  sum,*  tibe  law  expressly  declared,  that  the 
amount  of  the  ransom  should  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
purchase  money  and  the  years  of  service  already  rendered 
(Levit.  XXV,  60-53).  That  is,  if  any  one  had  sold  himself  for 
forty  shekels  ten  years  before  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  was  to 
be  ransomed  after  three  yeare  of  service,  the  amount  to  be  paid 
was  twenty -eight  shekels,  twelve  shekels  being  deducted  for 
the  services  rendered. 

The  relative  of  the  slave,  who  thus  purchased  him,  had  not 
in  consequence  any  claim  upon  his  services.  Such  a  ransom 
was  rather  looked  upon  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  relatives ; 
under  certain  circumstances  they  might  even  be  compelled  to 
perform  itf 

The  position  of  the  Hebrew  man-servant  in  the  house  of  a 
non-Hebrew  master  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  that  of 
one  of  his  own  nation.  He  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  hired 
person,  and  must  be  treated  as  such  with  all  mildness.  But 
while,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  master,  such  forbearance  was 
left  to  his  conscience  alone  (Levit.  xxv,  43,  *  Thou  shalt  not  rule 
over  him  with  rigor ;  but  shalt  fear  thy  God  ^,  it  is  declared,  in 
relation  to  the  heathen  master  (verse  53),  '  he  shall  not  rule 
with  rigor  over  him  in  tht/  eyes  ;'  and  in  these  words,  the  Rab- 
bins  And  it  implied,  that  the  magistrates  are  Ho  see  that  he  i^ 
treated  with  kindness.  But  the  magistracy  were  allowed  to 
interfere,  only  when  the  harshness  and  recklessness  of  the  mas- 
ter were  notorious.:!: 

*  Aashi  on  LeviticuB,  xxr,  48.      f  Ifaimomdea,  Ahadim^  ii,  7.      t  ^^^  ^  ^ 
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B.  The  Hebbew  Maid-Sebvant. 

T  •    •     •  T    T 

§12. 

The  Mosaic  law  manifestB  a  tenderer  solicitude  for  the  He^ 
brew  maid-serTant  than  for  the  man.  Besides  the  consid^i^ 
tion  which  it  every  where  shows  for  the  oppressive  position  of 
dependence  and  bondage  in  the  case  of  a  man,  there  was  the 
additional  circamstance  in  relation  to  the  female  slave,  that 
her  chastitj  would  be  constantly  exposed,  to  seduction  and 
snares.  This  was  particularly  the  case  when  a  maiden  of  ten- 
der years  was  sold  by  her  fattier  on  account  of  poverty  ;*  her 
blooming  youth,  her  weakness  and  inexperience,  enhanced  the 
peril  to  her  virtue.  To  secure  it,  the  law  decreed,  that  the 
master,  in  purchasing  such  a  maiden,  should  silently  assume 
the  obligation  to  marry  the  maid  at  the  age  of  puberty,  or  at 
least  to  choose  her  as  a  concubine.  Only  on  this  presumption 
was  it  in  general  conceivable,  that  a  father  in  depressed  cir* 
cumstances  could  determine  to  sell  his  daughter.  This  point 
of  view  throws  light  upon  the  particular  injunctions  contained 
in  Exodus,  xxi,  7-11. 

ThvLSy  if  the  master  was  willing  to  fulfil  the  obligation  vir- 
tually assumed,  the  maiden  was  not  to  go  out  free  ''  after  the 
manner  of  the  slaves,"  i.  e.  after  the  six  years  of  service,  or  in 
the  year  of  jubilee ;  since  she  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
common  maid-servant,  but  rather  in  some  sort  as  betrothed 
to  the  master  (verse  7). 

But  if  the  master  by  his  treatment  of  her  made  it  evident, 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  marry  her,  or  to  take  her  as  a 
concubine,  he  was  obliged  to  let  her  father  or  some  one  else  of 
her  family  redeem  her  at  once  ;t  and,  the  Rabbins  say,  he 

*  Only  in  her  tenderer  yeare  (80  long  m  she  waa  npp)  oould  «  maiden  be  Bold 
by  the  &ther  against  her  will.  At  the  age  of  puberty  hia  paternal  power  was  at 
an  end,  and  he  oould  only  exercise  a  kind  of  guardianship  until  her  mairiage. 

t  This  is  the  most  natural  sense  of  the  word  M'ntdrn*  which  has  in  HiphQ  a 
cansatiye  sense— let  redeem.  It  is  to  us  wholly  inooncelyAble,  how  Ewald  (Gram, 
p.  246  Note)  could  give  to  the  HiphU  the  sense  of  woo^  i  e.  in  order  to  make  a 
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moBt  make  the  ranBom  easier,  by  not  layiog  claim  to  the  M 
amount  of  the  purchase  monej)  bnl  deducting  for  the  service 
she  had  already  rendered.*  But  the  fiiithless  master  had  no 
right  to  sell  her  to  others,  e.  g.  to  a  stranger,  as  a  maid-serraut 
or  a  concubine  (rerse  8). 

If  the  master  would  not  himself  marry  her,  he  cdnld  give 
her  to  no  one  but  his  son  as  wife.  But  in  this  case  be  im 
obliged  to  '^  give  her  the  right  of  daughters,"  i.  e.  to  give  her 
an  outfit  as  if  she  were  his  own  daughter ;  and  the  son  must 
treat  her  as  if  she  were  a  free  married  woman  (yerse  9). 

But  if  the  master,  or  the  son  who  had  married  hes,  took 
another  wife  (a  ** half-wife")  besides,  the  former  was  not  to 
have  her  rights  impaired,  nor  food,  raiment,  or  duty  of  mar- 
riage diminished  (verse  10). 

If  the  master  (after  she  had  attained  to  pnberty)  would 
neither  marry  her  himself,  nor  give  her  to  his  son,  and  if  she 
had  not  been  redeemed  from  bondage,  she  was  at  once  to 
have  her  freedom  without  price,  and  without  waiting  for  the 
seventh  year,  or  for  the  year  of  jubilee.t 

Keither  the  master  nor  son  could  take  the  maiden  to  wife 
without  her  consent.  Yet  in  this  marriage  the  customary 
bridal  gift  was  not  required,  for  the  sum  paid  to  the  maideu's 
£Eiither  was  looked  upon  as  an  equivalent.  This  marriage,  more- 
over, had  the  legal  force  and  sacredness  of  ordinary  marriages, 
and  like  them  could  only  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  man, 
or  by  a  bill  of  divorQe4 

concubine;  in  that  case  it  would  be  a  mbre  tautology  for  the  previoua  word  (be 
troth),  and  yet  it  belongs  to  a  conditional  clause. 

»  KidiU(^in,  14,  6. 

f  So  the  Rabbins  interpret  the  11th  verse ;  see  Rashi  in  the  piBSsage,  idid  Mfti- 
monides,  Abad.  ir,  9.  Others  (as  RosenmiiUer,  Philippson,  Ewald)  refer  the  n^K 
TO'Vto  ("these  three")  to  the  three  points  mentioned  in  the  previous  verae,  which 
seems  less  appropriate,  as  we  cannot  well  say  'do  food/  'do  raiment'  Besides,  m 
the  case  spoken  of  m  this  verse,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  master  or  his  ^f^ 
had  actually  taken  the  maiden  to  wife,  anoe  then  she  would  have  already  ceased 
tobeaedaTe^anditoouldnotbesaidQfher  *  she  shall  go  out  flree.' 

X  Siaimonides,  Abad.  iv,  1, 10.  An  historical  example  of  such  a  narriago  '^ 
perhaps  found  ux  that  of  Gideon  With  the  mother  of  Abimelech ;  hence  the  latter 
is  sometimes  called  ig'^^^fi  (pellez  eoncubinaX  Judg.  Yiii,  31 ;  and  sometimes  n^iK 
(Judg.  is,  IS)  In  oontemptuous  alliision  to  her  previous  position. 
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There  would  naturally  also  be  oases,  m  whidi  the  raising  tbe 
znaiden  to  tibie  dignity  of  wife  of  the  master,  or  of  his  son,  was  not 
to  be  thought  of;  and  when  too  there  was  no  gronn<^of  fear  in 
respect  to  her  chastity ;  when^  for  example,  a  Hebrew  woman 
somewhat  adyanced  in  years  sold  herself  on  account  ^f  poverty. 
In  such  cases  the  Hebrew  woman  (Dent  xv,  12-17)  was  put 
on  the  same  terms  with  the  man-servant  in  respect  to  the  time 
of  redemption  and  the  presents  then  given.* 

Tmditi<m  says,  that  a  Helurew  woman  was  never  sold  into 
slavexy  on  account  of  theftf  So,  too,  according  to  the  Bab- 
binical  view,  the  boring  through  of  the  ear  to  prolong  the 
pmod  of  service  was  never  practised  in  the  case  of  ^e  Hebrew 
niaid-servant:^  As  she  could  never  marry  a  slave,  there  was 
in  most  cases  no  reason  for  making  provision  for  prolonging 
her  period  of  service  beyond  the  legal  limit.  Besides,  this 
boring  of  the  ear  would  not  be  in  her  case  a  sign  of  debasement, 
as  it  is  probable  that  the  female  sex,  in  antiquity,  usually  had 

*  Jn  thk  wvy  is  most  eaiOj  settled  the  apperait  disovepanpy  between  Exodos 
XX),  a  and  Peot  xv,  I2|  1*7.  The  flirt  pMMge  lefemio  the  Bpecaal  taae,  in  which 
ths  &XheT  sells  his  daughter  as  a  servant^  which  case  generallj  presupposed  that 
the  master  meant  to  make  her  his  or  his  son's  wife.  In  Deuteronomy,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  case  is  that  of  the  sale  of  a  Hebrew  woman  for  common  serrice,  which 
^d  notindnde  any  soch  condition.  Oomp.  HeDgstenberg,  Authentie  des  Penta- 
teacha,  %  438  sq.— That  Hebrew  women  wave  in  &ct  sold  as  mere  laboring  ser- 
Tantg  is  seen  from  Jerem.  xxxi,  9-12.  The  Mishna,  too,  in  some  passages  (Baba 
mezia^  i,  5 ;  ErvMn^  yii,  6 ;  Maasar  fcAeni,  iy,  4^  where,  too^  the  inoonsifitent  usage 
Qishtphcha^  and  amah,  is  not  to  be  oyerlooked)  clearly  seems  to  take  for  granted, 
that  Hebrew  women  of  mature  age  ooold  be  lield  to  bond-senrioe.  The  represen- 
tation in  the  Qemaira  (Baiba,  mma^  12,  b,  Oittiny  64,  b)  is  indeed  otherwise;  it  is 
there  said  that  only  a  minor  could  become  a  Hebrew  maid-servant ;  one^  viz.  who 
znigbt  be  sold  by  her  fiither,  and  who  in  any  eyent,  if^  the  master  did  not  marry 
her,  obtained  freedom  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

t  MIshna,  Soia^  m,  8 ;  compare,  also,  Maimonides,  Abad.  i,  2. 

i  Kiduschdn,  17,  6;  Oomp.  Maimonides,  iii,  18.  Philippson,  who,  in  other  cases, 
has  due  regard  to  the  traditional  interpretation,  maintains,  however,  here  {loc  cU, 
424),  appealing  to  Dext  xv,  17,  that  the  Hebrew  maiden  could  remain  in  service 
by  sudh  a  boring  through  of  the  ear.  The  traditional  interpretation,  however,  re- 
fers the  olaose — 'And  aibo  wvto  ihy  maid-ierwrni  ^wU  ihcu  da  hkewisCy^  badk  to 
verse  13,  and  oonaders  the  16th  verse  and  the  seventeenth  up  to  this  clause  (to 
*  forever^),  only  as  a  parenthesis.  The  next  verse  (18th)  seems  to  &vor  this,  as  it 
manifestly  refers  back  to  the  13th  verse. 
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the  ears  pierced  for  fastening  the  ear-rings.  And  then,  too,  it 
may  have  seemed  incompatible  with  propriety,  for  so  public 
and  de^ading  an  act  to  be  consummated  in  the  person  of  a 
woman. 

§13. 

Final  Abolition  qf  the  Enslamng  of  H^ewa. 

It  cannot  with  certainty  be  determined,  how  long  and  to 
what  extent  the  Mosaic  laws  about  the  servitacle  of  persons  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  were  carried  into  execntion.  That,  gianeP' 
ally  speaking,  the  slaves  had  the  benefit  of  the  mild  treatmeot 
and  the  favorable  conditions,  which  the  law  demanded,  may  be 
safely  inferred  from  the  silence  of  the  prophets ;  for  these  vA* 
vocates  of  all  the  oppressed  and  injured  would  assuredly  not 
have  failed  to  rebuke  any  open  violation  of  such  enactments. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  old  Jewish  kingdom,  however  (as  ap*' 
pears  from  Jerem.  xxxiv,  14),  the  injunction  iabout their  iidlease 
after  six  years  of  service  had  not  for  some  time  been  com* 
plied  with.  The  neglect  of  this  particular  provision  is  easily 
explained.  l%e  law  itself,  with  a  careful  consideration  forcer- 
tain  circumstances,  allowed  the  prolongation  of  the  servitude 
beyond  the  limit  of  six  years,  if  the  servant  desired  it.  The 
wealthier  class  naturally  found  it  for  their  interest  to  make 
free  use  of  this  permission,  and  to  induce  their  Hebrew  bond- 
men to  continue  in  their  service  by  enticing  promises.  The 
prescribed  notification  to  the  judges,  which  was  meant  to 
guard  against  such  a  perversion,  was  probably  in  most  cases 
omitted ;  as  the  master  would  naturally  be  afraid  that  the  ser- 
vant might  be  deterred  from  his  purpose  by  the  representations 
of  the  judges,  and  by  the  boring  through  of  the  ear  to  whidi 
he  must  be  subjected.  In  this  way  the  Mosaic  law,  limiting 
the  service  to  six  years,  gradually  came  into  such  desuetude, . 
that  servants  were  retained  against  their  will  beycHid  this 
period;  and  it  was  even  imagined  that  the  masters  had  a 
well-grounded  right  to  the  unlimited  services  of  those  who  had 
been  once  bought  as  slaves.  Even  in  the  reform  of  the  king- 
dom undertaken  by  the  pious  Josiah,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  the  attempt  was  not  made  to  reintrodtu^  the  po^- 
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sariptioii  about  the  liberation  at  the  end  of  six  years,  as  it  waa 
evident  diat  sacb  an  attempt-  conld  not  have  permanent  ene^ 
eeda.  It  in  fact  appeared  more  practicable,  and  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  to  abolish  en- 
tirely the  enslaving  of  Hebrews,  and  to  introdnce  instead  the 
system  of  hired  service.  8nch  an  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
actually  made-  before  the  fall  of  the  old  Jewish  kingdom. 
Eor  j  at  the  time  when  Nebuchadnezzar  began  to  lay  siege  to 
Jerusalem,  King  Zedekiab,  probably  led  to  this  by  the  repre- 
MDtatiiona  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah — ^at  a  congregation  ol  the 
peofple  held  in  the  temple  for  penitential  observances  in  view 
of  the  imminent  peril,  made  public  proclamation,  that  every 
one  should  let  his  Hebrew  man-servant  and  his  Hebrew  maid- 
servant go  free,  and  that  no  one  should  in  fnture  enslave  a 
br^lher  in  the  faith.  ^  The  people  and  princes  declared  them^ 
selves  ready  to  obey,  and  the  decree,  sanctioned  by  a  solemn 
QOEveaant,  was  at  once  earned  into  execution.  But  hardly  did 
the<threatesied  danger  seem  to  be  passing  away,  than  the  nch 
atid  the  mighty  repented  of  what  had  been  done,  and  again 
cosapelled  the  emancipated  slaves  to  come  under  the  yoke  ot 
bondage.  I%e  ^islaving  of  Hebrevrs  actually  <uime  to  an  end 
only  with  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  old  kingdom,  an  event 
aonounced  with  new  emphasis  by  the  prophet  in  consequence 
of  (bia  breach  of  &ith.  After  the  return  from  the  Babylonian 
exile  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it  again ;  but  this  was. 
summ^ily  suppressed  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  v,  5-10).  From 
this  time  there  were,  in  the  restored  Jewish  state,  only  foreign 
heathen  slaves,  of  which  we  are  to  speak  more  fully  in  the 

*  JeioiQ.  zndY,  S  eq.  The  aasomptioii,  that  the  delivennce  here  spoken  of 
was  only  aa  expedient,  prompted  by  present  peril,  "  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the 
annj  by  those  thus  freed,  as  was  sometimes  done  in  other  natioos/'  is  refuted  by 
the  iacr,  that  the  freedom  was  to  extend  to  tLefemak  slaves,  who  oould  hardly  be 
niade  use  of  in  the  contest  The  solemn  manner  in  which  the  decree  of  the  king 
VB8  BaDCti<tted  belbre  tiae  temple  (yb.  15, 18, 19)  rather  indieates,  that  this  emanci- 
pation was  a  means  of  propitiation,  to  ayert  the  diTine  anger  aroused  by  the  euslav- 
ing  of  those  of  their  own  nation.  That  the  decree  had  in  view  the  abolishing  of 
the  slaveiy  of  Hebrews  forever^  seems  to  be  declared  in  the  express  words  of  the 
nlntii  Terse,  *  that  none  shonld  serve  himself  of  them,  io  wii^  of  \»  Jew  hia  brother,' 
ftod  of  vene  tenth,  '  tivit  nooe  should  serve  themselves  of  them  any  more.' 
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next  division.  Even  after  ihe  destraction  of  the  second  Jewish 
kingdom,  such  slaves  were  held  under  the  same  conditions  by 
Jews  living  in  Palestine  and  the  other  nations  of  the  East 
The  permissicoi  to  hold  a  Hel»«w  as  a  slave  was  considered  to 
have  expired  as  a  matter  of  conrse  wilii  the  cessation  of  the 
celebration  of  the  year  of  jubilee,  i.  e.  about  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  first  kingdom.''^  Accordingly  from  this  time 
persons  of  the  Hebrew  nation  could  only  be  hired  as  free  la- 
borers, or  by  day's  wages,  as  attendants  and  household  ser- 
vants.t  Under  the  despotic  government  of  Herod  the  old 
law,  allowing  a  Hebrew  to  be  sold  for  theft,  was  again  re- 
vived ;  but  the  people  seem  to  have  set  themselves  agidnst 
its  execution  by  refusing  to  buy  such  as  slaves ;  and  hence  the 
king  sent  thieves  into  foreign  lands  to  be  sold,  a  measure 
which  naturally  aroused  still  greater  discontent:]: 

When  Hebrews  came  into  bondage  to  the  heathen  by  war, 
or  in  any  other  way,  their  redemption  was  always  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  sacred  duties,  binding  on  every  Israelite  who 
had  the  mean8.§ 

*  mditachm,  68,  and  UraOdi^  29;  we  alao  Matmooidw^  JUfodm,  i,  10,  and 
Jobd  usohemita,  z,  8,  0. 

t  ^i:?&»  ^'^50,  mizn  '^:p?aB 

i  See  Josephofl,  Antiq.  xyi,  i,  1. 

§  Kehem.  y,  8 ;  oomp.  JBdba  hoArOy  fol  8 

[Thb  remainder  of  thte  treatiBe,  on  Slaves  of  F<»«ign  Deseent  held  by  the  Hebrews, 
wUl  be  publiflhed  ki  the  July  number  of  this  Rkvow.] 
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Am.  HL— EOTHE'S  ADDRESS  ON  PHILIP 

MELANCTHON. 

Translated  by  Ber.  EssKm  K.  Wvra,  BidmMmd,  Steten  Idana.* 

Whiub  all  Protestant  Genrnmy  unites  in  commemorating 
the  anniversary  of  Philip  Melancthon's  death,  the  peculiar  re- 
lations of  the  The(dogical  Facaltj  of  the  Bnpert-Carolina  XJni- 
versity  to  this  great  reforms  especially  forbid  that  it  should 
withhold  its  tribute  upon  sneh  an  occasion. 

We  remember^  with  becoming  pride,  that  Meloacthon  be- 
loi^ed  by  birth  to  our  own  Palatinate^  and  by  descent,  upon 
his  father's  side,  to  our  very  town.  He  ccnnmenced  his  aca- 
demical studies  at  our  university,  and,  while  still  a  boy,  here  at* 
tained  the  honor  of  a  baccalaureate  in  philosophy.  At  a  later 
period,  when  himself  known  to  &me,  he  labored  to  advance 
its  welfare  b/his  wise  and  prudent  counsels,  at^  some  years 
before  his  death,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  he  again  dwelt 
for  a  time  within  our  walls.  Finally,  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  the  Elector  Frederick  UL,  he  dedicated  his  last  work 
to  ihe  in&nt  evangidlical  church  of  the  Palatinate. 

A  man  whose  death,  after  three  hundred  years,  is  still  com- 
memorated by  the  grateful  hearts  of  an  entire  people,  must 
have  left  behind  him  deep  and  wide  traces  of  his  influence, 
and  must  himself  have  had  a  world-wide  significance.  Vivid- 
ly to  portray  this  significance,  is  surely  the  appropriate  duty 
of  him  who  celebrates  his  memory.    Bear  with  nie,  then,  hon- 

*  The  fidlowing  addnoi  waa  delivered  befioie  the  XTniverriij  of  H^delberg, 
Apa  19,  I860,  to  commemoiate  the  Three  Hundredth  Annivenary  of  the  deoeaae 
of  the  jyaoqator  Oemwmici.  The  lepotation  of  ita  dUitiiiguiahed  author,  Dr.  Bioh- 
ard  Bothe,  Piofeeaor  of  Theology  in  Hmdelheig,  and  the  abflily  with  which  Me- 
lancthon's theological  pontion  and  influenoe  are  delineated,  will  inaore  it  a  oordial 
weloome  in  tbia  oonntry,  aoch  as  it  haa  already  leoeiTed  in  Germany. 
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ored  hearers,  while  I  attempt  to  recall  to  memory  The  Sig- 
nificance of  Meh/iicthcn  m  the  German  ^eforfnation. 

While  I  know  full  well  the  diflSiciilty  of  the  task,  which,  per- 
haps could  have  been  more  felicitonsly  accomplished  by  some 
other  person,  and  while  I  feel  most  sensibly  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  extent  of  the  theme  and  the  brevity  of  the  allotted 
time,  still,  in  view  of*the  subject,  I  venture  to  count  upon  yoiir 
forbearance. 

The  revolution  in  the  world's  history  which  we  term  the 
Heformation,  and  which  presented  itself  at  first  as  a  reform 
within  the  Church,  may  be  traced  to  a  twofold  cause.  In  the 
first  place,  it  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  the  natural-  result 
of  the  previous  growth  of  Christianity  upon  the  soil  of  the 
German  nation,  or,  more  properly,  of  the  complete  historical 
development  of  the  latter  under  the  influence  of  the  former. 

Christianity,  under  its  exclusively  religious,  or,  in  other 
words,  Itnder  its  ecclesiastical  form,  had  been  engrafted  upon 
the  German  character,  and  had  exerted  upon  it,  for  a  long  se- 
ries of  centuries,  its  unfolding  and  educating  power.  Through 
this  influence  there  had  been  gradually  generated,  out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  still  fresh  and  unspent  natural  strength  of  the 
German  cha^^cter,  a  secular  or  moral  life  by  the  side  of 
the  ecclesiastical;  and  in  this,  resting  as  it  did  upon  a 
Christian  foundation,  Christianity,  itself  an  essentially  moral 
religion,  was  for  the  first  time  to  find  its  true  realization.  The 
turning-point  had  been  reached  in  the  history  of  Christianity, 
at  which  it  was  to  pass  from  the  first  grand  stage  in  its  devc^l- 
opment  to  the  second  and  fin^l  one,  in  other  words,  from  the 
exclusively  religious,  or  ecclesiastical,  to  the  religious-mpral, 
the  secular,  the  political.  In  the  more  advanced  minds,  the 
ecclesiastical  idea  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  while,  in  opposition 
to  dogmas,  thrown  more  and  more  into  the  background,  there 
was  arrayed  an  ever-growing  interest  In  the  moral  element. 
But  aside  from  this,  the  mental  revolution  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  received  a  ne\«  and  powerful  impulse,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  from  the  revival  of  the  Roman 
and  Grecian  literature,  and  the  re-blossoming  of  classical 
study.  Guided  by  Providence,  the  old  Eoman  empire  of  the 
East  had  preserved  for  centuries,  under  lock  and  key,  the 
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treasures  of  ^  classical  literature,  together  with  the  external 
meaDs  requisite  for  its  comprehension,  awaiting  the  honr  when 
Gternoan  Ghristianily,  grown  to  spiritual  maturity  under  the 
pupilage  of  the  church,  should  find  itself  in  possession  of  the 
internal  qualifications  for  its  appropriation  and  use.  Now 
that  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  empire  had  come,  it  must 
transfer  the  treasure  committed  to  it  to  the  hand  of  its  plainly 
appointed  heir. 

What  a  n€w  world  appeared  before  the  astonished  gaze  of 
European  Christians !  What  a  store  of  pure  moral  ideals,  be- 
fore which  the  world  of  saintly  phantoms,  that  had  been  incor- 
porated into  the  legends  of  the  church,  sunk  back  into  the 
nothingness  from  which  they  sprung  I  What  a  wealth  of 
real  practical  work,  confronted  with  which  the  industrious 
framing  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas  seemed  but  laborious  tri- 
fling !  In  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  what  new 
and  rich  yiews  of  the  world  of  nature  and  of  history,  a  worBl 
hitherto  almost  concealed  I 

Through  the  same  influence,  the  historical  circumstances 
that  environed  Christianity  at  the  epoch  of  its  birth,  began  to 
emerge  A*om  the  clouds,  and  assume  distinct  form ;  while,  as  a 
fruit  of  classical  study,  there  were  developed  the  necessary  ap- 
pliances for  understanding  the  holy  records  of  Christianity, 
as  well  as  for  a  historical  examination  of  the  progress  of  the 
church  in  doctrine,  in  culture,  and  in  constitution.  How 
searchingiy  this  new  and  surprising  light  must  have  fallen 
upon  the  traditional  Christianity  !  How  clear  must  have  been 
the  conviction,  that  during  a  career  of  alniost  fifteen  centuries, 
something  must  have  been  engrafted  upon  Christianity  entire- 
ly-foreign to  the  great  spiritual  work  which  the  Saviour  had 
inaugurated  in  the  history  of  our  race !  How  evident  that, 
under  the  influence  of  human  misconception  and  impurity,  the 
divine  form  of  Christianity  had  become  greatly  distorted,  and 
that  even  where  it  was  not  utterly  degenerate,  it  must  be  puri- 
fied, and  made  to  conform  to  its  original  pattern ! 

Unquestionably  there  were  many,  especially  in  Italy,  the 
birth-place  of  this  culture,  who  imbibed  not  only  the  in- 
tellectual cultivation  drawn  from  the  treasures  of  classical  an- 
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tiqnitj,  but  also  the  nnbelieying,  heathen  opinion^  of  the  old 
world)  or  rather — ^for  in  its  beet  and  greatest  days  the  old  world 
was  religions — ^there  were  those  who  saw  in  this  classical  cnl- 
tore  a  long-desired  cloak  to  coyer  np  the  nakedness  of  their 
religions  degeneracy  and  bare  materialism ;  bnt  this  was  by 
no  means  the  case  with  all.  In  onr  own  Germany,  for  instance, 
it  was  very  different.  Such  pioneers  of  classical  study  as  a 
Eudolph  Agricola,  or  an  Alexander  Hegius,  labored  in  no 
such  spirit.  Instead  of  regarding  the  humble  work  of  Christ- 
ianity as  cast  into  the  shade  by  this  newly  discovered  and 
brUliant  picture  of  classical  antiquity^  they  recognized  in  it 
something  unmistakably  high  and  unexampled~6omethingfor 
which  the  old  world  had  longed  in  Tain,  and  for  want  of 
which,  in  spite  of  all  its  power,  it  fell  into  hopeless  conflict 
with  itself. 

They  conceived,  too,  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  of  classic 
ofllture,  as  held  together  by  an  inherent  bond ;  not  only  becanse 
the  latter  gives  the  scientific  means  for  recalling  and  compre- 
hending the  precise,  original  sense  of  the  former,  but  also  be- 
cause the  world  of  moral  ideas  there  revealed,  together  with 
the  accompanying  conception  of  a  humanity  formed  in  accord- 
ance with  such  ideas,  presented  itself  to  them  as  the  peculiar 
foundation  upon  which  the  Saviour,  clothed  with  divine 
strength,  would  build  his  kingdom  in  this  world.  Impressed 
with  this  belief,  these  scholars  strove  to  cast  the  beanos  which 
had  dawned  upon  them  in  their  studies  upon  the  holy  writings 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  that  they  might  bring  Christianity 
back  to  the  light  of  history  and  present  to  the  eyes  of  their 
cotemporaries  its  true,  as  distinguished  from  its  traditional, 
form. 

Naturally  enough,  this  end  could  not  be  accomplished  m^^ 
ly  by  learned  expositions.  It  was  necessary  that  the  new  idea 
should  assume  a  practical  form,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to 
restore  the  corrupt  Christianity  of  the  day  to  its  genuine 
shape.  In  other  words,  a  reformation  of  the  church  must  be 
attempted. 

A  nature  like  that  of  the  great  Erasmus,  gentle,  idle,  and 
careless  in  its  intellectual  strength,  might,  perhaps,  find  solace 
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m  the  ffH'raation  of  an  elegant  literature  for  the  polished, 
classical  circle,  or  in  chastising  the  many  follies  of  the  corrent 
ferms  of  Christianity  with  sparkling  wit  and  the  pnngent  salt 
of  satire;  but  if  the  idea  of  which  we  speak  once  took  posses- 
sion  of  a  conscientious,  energetic,  and  devoted  man,  he  could 
not  but  draw  ferror  from  its  inspiration,  nor  fail  of  attempting 
ti!ie  work,  however  dangerous,  of  improving  and  renewing  the 
church.  Such  a  man  was  sure  to  be  found  sooner  oV  later, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  the 
person  of  Ulrich  Zwingle.  The  reformation  which  he  under- 
took was,  from  its  very  beginning,  simply  the  energetic,  con* 
scientious  activity  of  a  culture  of  that  noble  type,  which  would 
not  allow  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
his  clearer  insight  into  the  essence  of  Christianity  mAie  avail- 
able only  for  himself  and  his  learned  companions.  His  heart 
sympathized  with  his  people  and  their  religious  wants,  and  he 
was  impelled  to  impart  his  better  knowledge  to  the  unlearned, 
l^us,  by  an  enthusiastic  assertion  of  the  ideas  and  interests 
of  Christian  morality,  by  a  thorough  purification  of  tixe  popu- 
lar morals,  and  the  formation  of  a  practical  and  fruitful  piety, 
he  undertook  a  Christian  reformation  upon  broad  and  general 
principles. 

Here  we  see  a  reformation  which  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
previous  history  of  European  Christianity,  and  especially  of 
the  great  intellectual  revolution  that  manifested  itself  in  the 
fifteenth  centui*y.  But  this  reformation,  of  itself  alone,  could 
not  have  compassed  its  end,  for  it  was  far  from  including  all 
the  conditions  necessary  to  complete  success.  In  the  first 
place,  though  knowledge  is  a  noble  force  in  history,  yet  it 
is  incompetent  to  carry  out  a  reformation  with  success.  Sci- 
^itifie  knowledge^  even  when  it  dwells  in  the  most  honest 
and  the  truest  heart,  confine  itself  to  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  learned.  It  can  never  spread  far  and  wide  among  the 
people,  and  least  of  all  can  it  inspire  them  with  a  real  living 
conviction,  and  a  glowing  enthusiasm,  sufficient  to  burst  the 
strong  fetters  forged  by  fixed  habits,  and  the  venerable  domi- 
nation of  hallowed  authority,  thus  giving  freedom  to  the 
courage  that  will  stake  every  thing  for  the  discovered  truth. 
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Bat  on  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  the  chief  point,  as  we  have 
already,  seen,  this  was  the  very  thing  which  the  reformation 
must  achieve,  on  which'  turned  the  great  historical  crisis  of  the 
time. 

Christianity  was  about  to  erect  a  new  edifice  in  which  to 
dwell  and  work,  but  not,  as  before,  simply  from  the  one  mate- 
rial of  an  ecclesiastical  piety,  rendered  exclusive  by  its  want 
of  adat>tation  to  life;  for  life  is  practical,  and  based  upon 
natural  conditions.  Bather  would  it  make  use  of  that  which 
is  not  exclusively  religious,  of  the  so-called  secular,  or  to  ex- 
press it  briefly  and  exactly,  the  religious-moral  element. 
Every  thing  depended  upon  laying  a  solid,  broad  foundation 
for  the  new  structure.    What  should  this  be  ? 

The  answer  can  only  be  found  by  analyzing  the  nature  of 
the  religious  and  moral  life — of  the  religious  and  moral  lifo  as 
it  is  also  Christian,  which  simply  means,  as  it  is  in  every  re- 
spect truly  human  in  the  fulness  of  its  purity  and  truth.  In 
such  life,  the  relation  of  the  religious  to  the  moral  is  this : 
While  the  former  is  properly  the  soul  of  the  latter,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  only  in  the  latter  that  the  former  finds  its  true 
realization.  From  piety  alone  can  morality  receive  its  inspira- 
tion, and  derive  the  power  of  spending  a  life  in  assured  and 
energetic  activity,  with  clear  and  full  consciousness  of  its  aims. 
Morality  can  be  truly  understood  only  in  the  light  of  piety ; 
the  idea  of  God,  the  living  God,  alone  casts  a  clear  light 
upon  the  world,  and  only  as  we  learn  our  relation  to  him  do 
we  also  understand  our  peculiar  human  relations  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  race.  Only  in  piety  can  morality  strike  its  roots 
down  to  a  depth  from  which  it  may  draw  inexhaustible  strength. 
And  so  it  proved  at  this  new  birth  of  Christian  piety,  when  the 
purity,  truth,  and  energy  of  its  early  life  were  revived  ;  and 
only  upon  such  a  foundation  co^ld  be  successfully  built  the 
edifice  of  a  moral,  or,  so  to  speak,  of  a  secular  or  political 
Christianity,  including  of  course  a  Christian  community.  The 
power  of  such  a  piety  could  nerve  the  courageous  faith  and 
the  unflinching  abnegation  necessary  to  break  the  chains  of 
the  past ;  and  the  restoration  of  such  a  pure  Christian  piety- 
was  at  last  possible;  for,  by  the  revival  of  classical  study 
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the.  Scriptures  of  Christianity  had  become  accessible.  But 
haman  skill  was  plainly  unequal  to  this  undertaking,  or  its 
origin  would  not  have  been  so  directly  religious  in  its  cha* 
racter.  The  only  efficient  power  was  the  grace  of  God.  It 
was  necessary  that  God,  by  the  awakening  influence  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  should  bring  a  human  soul  face  to  face  with  the 
form  of  its  Saviour,  that  thus  it  might  experience  the  same 
revolution  in  consciousness  and  feeling,  which  the  overwhelm- 
ing impression,  received  from  the  person  and  history  of  Christ, 
had  accomplished  in  the  case  of  his  immediate  associates. 

We  all  know  that  for  this  purpose  God  in  his  wisdom  chose 
the  noble  and  valiant  soul  of  the  monk,  who,  in  the  Augustine 
cloister  at  Erfurt,  .was  struggling  for  an  assurance  of  his  salva- 
tion. It  was  necessary  that  Martin  Luther,  the  true  anid  humble 
son  of  the  church,  should  make  trial  in  his  lonely  cell  of  the  same 
fierce  wrestlings  which  Paul  had  first  experienced.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  the  apostle  had  unfolded  in  glowing  words 
the  result  of  his  own  experience,  that  it  might  be  a  testimony 
to  all  succeeding  generations.  His  teaching  had  long  become, 
even  to  Christianity  itself,  a  dumb  mystery.  That  it  might  be 
again  understood,  the  son  of  the  Thuringian  miner  must  pene- 
trate anew  the  inmost  depths  of  the  human  soul,  where,  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  his  God,  he  might  experience  the  awful- 
nesB  and  the  terror,  as  well  as  the  joys,  of  such  a  solemn  near- 
ness to  Deity.  When  vitally  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  fulness  and  grandeur  of  his  nature,  how 
surely  even  the  noblest  among  men,  thus  brought  before  his 
Creator,  must  sink  trembling  to  his  knees,  as  a  poor  sinner 
destitute  of  worth.  But  at  this  moment  of  deepest  humilia- 
tion, what  joyous  assurance  he  may  receive  from  that  Saviour, 
an  assurance  that  he  can  be  lifted  out  of  his  misery,  and  estab- 
lished in  unfailing  security  and  blissful  safety  ;  an  assurance 
that  may  be  his,  if  he  will  but  seize  the  hand  of  his  Redeemer, 
and  gra^  the  sure  mercies  of  a  Gtod  who  pardons  by  grace 
alone ;  or,  in  a  word,  if,  believing  on  Christ,  he  will  but  give 
himself  without  reserve  to  him.  This  experience  Luther  could 
purchase  only  by  years  of  anguish.  But  he  passed  through 
the  dark  way,  and  reached  the  light,  and  there  he  stood  in  the 
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plenitnde  of  such  an  experience — ^there  in  the  fall  majesty  of 
his  faith,  recognizing  nndonbtingly  his  God  in  Ohriat  Trans- 
formed by  this  consciousness,  he  rested  npon  nothing  but  the 
pitying,  forgiving  grace  of  God  in  the  Kedeemer*  Thus  in- 
spired by  an  unwavering  assurance  of  his  salvation,  and  by  a 
triumphant  confidence  in  God  and  his  victorious  omnipotOT^e, 
he  was  indeed  an  incarnation  of  Christian  godliness,  in  radiant 
majesty  and  spring-tide  bloom,  a  prophet  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  such  as  Christianity  had  not  seen  since  apostolic 
times. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  flame  of  such  a  piety,  should  en- 
kindle surrounding  ^irits,  and  fling  far  and  wide  its  burning 
sparks.  It  was  a  stream  of  fire  whidii  made  its  way  even  to 
the  heart  of  the  people,  quickening  and  carrying  with  it  all, 
whether  ignorant  or  learned,  high  or  low,  who  had  a  true 
longing  for  godliness — a  stream  of  fire,  whidi,  impelled  by  the 
unceasing  pressure  of  conscience,  swept  away  the  barriers  of 
conventional  custom  and  authority  —  a  religious,  spiritual 
power,  such  as  was  unquestionably  called  for,  if  a  reformation 
was  to  be  inaugurated.  If  this  new  awakening  of  pure  Christ- 
ian piety  was  to  prove  the  starting  point  for  the  new  construe* 
tion  of  Christianity  in  the  European  race,  if  it  was  to  prove 
effective  in  the  development  of  a  religious  and  moral  Christ- 
ianity, it  was  an  indispensable  condition  that  it  should  place 
itself  in  vital  connection  and  reciprocal  action  with  that  world- 
renowned  movement  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  with 
the  mental  excitement  and  progress  in  regard  to  those  mond 
ideas  and  duties  in  which  was  also  found  its  own  most  effective 
and  deepest  expression. 

Had  it  not  done  so,  it  could  have  had  permanent  existence 
only  as  a  new  sect ;  it  could  never  have  become  a  world- 
renowned  and  world -influencing  revolution.  Besides  this,  if  it 
was  to  found  a  new  church,  it  must  unquestionably  seek  the 
aid  of  learning,  particularly  as  it  had  to  cimstruct  a  new  the- 
ology, which  could  only  be  done-  through  classical  scholarship 
and  education.  Thus  the  further  task  presented  itself,  of 
bringing  this  Christian  piety,  in  its  purified  form,  into  oorisBl 
union,  not  only  with  the  new  spirit  of  history  which  had  been 
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awakened  thronghont  Christendom,  and  with  the  tendencies 
of  the  day,  which  looked  towards  secnlar  and  moral  nnder* 
takings,  but  also  into  cordial  nnion  with  dassieal  cnltnre. 

Lather  was  not  the  man  for  this  work.  ISot  that  he  was 
nnaeqnainted  with  the  classic  tongues^  or  in  &ct  not  wdl 
versed  in  them.  He  had  early  acquired  a  thorough  know* 
led^  of  the  ancient  languages  (especially  Hebrew),  which 
instantly  distinguished  him  at  his  firet  pubUc  contest  with  the 
tiieologians  of  the  day ;  and  who  does  not  know  the  solicitude 
with  which  he  constantly  urged  the  purenit  of  linguistic  study 
upon  the  maturing  youth  of  the  evangelical  church  ?  He  did 
this,  because  it  was  only  by  such  study  that  the  knowledge  of 
tiie  Holy  Scriptures  could  be  preserved  and  advanced,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  new  church  stand  secure.  But,  for  all 
that,  he  was  not  thoroughly  at  home  in  classical  studies,  and 
he  took  no  personal  satisfaction  in  pursuing  them  for  their 
own  sako.  He  esteemed  them  simply  as  the  best  and  most 
^cient  means  for  another  and  different  end,  that  they  might 
subserve  the  interests  of  theology  «nd  the  church.  Literary 
intereste  remained  intrinsically  valueless  to  him.  He  would 
not  bathe  his  soul  in  classic  lore,  but,  without  forgetting  the 
respect  due  to  it,  steadily  resisted  its  influence,  directing  his 
soul  more  particularly  to  things  exclusively  religious. 

But  the  same  God  who  had  been  fitting  Luther  from  his 
infancy  for  the  work  of  reviving  the  smothered  Oospel,  had 
early  marked  out  another  man  for  the  task  of  which  we  speak, 
and  had  wonderfiiUy  educated  and  equipped  him  for  the 
work.  Philip  Melancthon  was  the  wondrous  yotith  whom  He 
called  to  this  service,  and  who  so  admirably  accomplished  the 
task,  in  one  sense  his  alone^  that  he  is  counted  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  illustrious  line  of  reformers. 

We  are  all  accustomed  to  speak  of  an  unusual  and  wonderful 
manifestation  of  the  hand  of  God  in  the  natural  individuality 
of  Luther,  and  we  are  right  in  so  doing.  Who  can  help 
being  filled  with  wonder  and  admiration  as  he  contemplates 
this  mighty,  man,  in  whom  were  harmoniously  blended  iron 
streogtl),  innate  gentleness,  and  childlike  simplicity  ?  On  the 
(me  haad^  a  Rowing  piety,  an  alacrity  and  a  courage,  which^ 
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born  of  faith,  found  nothing  too  great  or  difficult,  an  almost 
intuitive  knowledge  and  certainty  of  divine  things,  and  a  con- 
Btant  and  most  familiar  intercourse  with  God  in  prayer ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  genial,  attractive  and  sincere  interest  in  every 
thing  human,  together  with  a  bold  consciousness.of  freedom  in 
respect  to  religious  and  moral  things,  and  a  determined  aversion 
to  all  mere  conventionalities  in  Christianity,  as  well  as  to  all 
false  asceticism.  On  the  one  hand,  the  deepest  penetration,  and 
a  soul  so  sensitive  that  it  trembled  at  contact  with  the  spiritual 
world,  and  was  thrilled  with  all  the  varied  lights  of  the  keen- 
est intellectual  discernment ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  clearest, 
calmest  judgment  and  the  coolest  common  sense,  as  well  as  a 
natural,  popular  mode  of  expression,  a  gift  of  speech,  and  a 
power  over  the  minds  of  the  masses,  such  as  had  never  before 
been  known. 

In  the  ease  of  the  quiet  Melancthon,  on  the  c(mtrary,  we 
are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  he  too  became  prominent 
on  the  basis  of  bis  native  endowments,  though  his  gifts  were 
entirely  different  from  those  of  Luther.  If  the  qualities  of  the 
latter  indicate  genius,  it  must  be  admitted  that  those  of  Me- 
lancthon prove  at  least  extraordinary  talent — extraordinary 
in  amount  if  not  in  kind  ;  and  thus  they  are  none  the  less 
worthy  of  admiration,  nor  did  they  any  the  less  constitute 
their  possessor,  one  of  earth's  most  fevored  sons,  Melanc- 
thon was  not,  like  Luther,  gifted  with  a  profound  creative 
genius ;  he  did  not,  like  him,  destroy  genial  prospects  in  order 
to  break  new  paths  for  the  work  of  religious  knowledge ;  he 
did  not  descend  into  the  deep  places  and  sink  new  shafts ;  his 
soul  did  not  wrestle  with  the  tumultuous  waves  of  feeling,  nor 
did  his  clear  conceptions  glisten  with  the  fresh  colors  of  a 
glowing  fancy ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  can  contem- 
plate the  endowments  of  the  man  only  with  the  same  aston* 
ishment  with  which  his  cotemporaries  gazed  upon  the  boy  jost 
blossoming  into  youth.  Excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a 
few  of  the  most  highly  fiAVored,  such  as  Hugo  Grotius  or  Leib- 
nitz, where  else  do  we  see  so  wondrous  an  aptitude  for  learn- 
ing ?  Andj.through  the  providence  of  God,  this  talent  enjoyed 
from  the  first  the  rare  favor  of  being  directed  in  its  appointed 
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path  by  the  cboiceet  teachers,  who  accounted  it  a  rare  delight 
to  develop  its  power. 

IlBder  such  circnmstances,  Melancthon  labored  unceasingly 
to  make  new  .acquisitions  ;  and  whatever  he  once  learned  was 
ever  afterwards  absolutely  at  his  command.  In  every  task  he 
was  aided  by  an  enviably  happy  memory,  at  once  quick  and 
retentive,  as  well  as  by  a  peculiarly  clear,  flexible,  and  apt 
understanding,  so  that  he  could  assign  the  newly  acquired 
knowledge  to  its  allotted  place  in  the  most  systematic  order. 
Thus,  while  the  extent  of  his  learning  was  constantly  increasing, 
such  perfect  clearness  was  maintained,  that  the  details  were 
available  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  was  also  able  to  pro- 
duce, with  incredible  ease  and  rapidity,  works  which,  if  not 
profound,  were  yet  of  sterling  worth ;  presenting  the  subject 
with  ready  propriety,  easy  fluency,  and  elegant  simplicity,  in 
just  the  form  called  for  by  its  particular  character.  Though 
his  eager  desire  for  learning  was  attracted  first  by  the 
classics  and  ancient  literature,  yet,  while  in  the  university,  he 
went  through  the  entire  range  of  study  then  included  in  the 
course ;  and,  in  fact,  the  classics  did  not  entice  him  by  their 
beauty  of  form  so  much  as  by  their  intrinsic'  worth.  He 
gathered  together  all  the  then  novel  treasures  of  historical, 
physical,  and  philosophical  science^  and  with  a  master  hand 
moulded  this  mass- of  material,  which  to  another  would  have 
been  cumbrous,  into  succinct  yet*  simple,  clear,  and  pleasing 
text-books  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  of  dialectics,  rhetoric, 
ethics,  politics,  psychology,  and  physics— text-books  made  ac- 
cessible to  every  one.  Thus  he  early  proved  that  his  talent 
for  imparting  was  no  less  remarkable  than  his  talent  for  acquir- 
ing. Without  apparent  labor,  he  expressed  his  thoughts  with 
unexampled  clearness  and  distinctness,  and  in  the  most  lucid 
form ;  while  the  desire  to  impart  them  to  others,  which  devel- 
oped itself  in  his  earliest  youth,  remained  with  him  to  old 
age,  ever  affording  him  his  dearest  pleasure. 

Learning  and  teaching,  in  their  necessarily  reciprocal  action, 
was  his  element;  but  it  was  learning  and  teaching  in  the 
higher  sense,  viz.  that  by  the  constant  appropriation  of 
richer  knowledge  he  might  elevate  and  ennoble  himself  and 
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Others.  The  ^  vita  BohoUistioa^^  the  work  of  nobly  training 
jonth,  seemed  to  him  the  highest  as  well  as  the  most  agree* 
able  of  callings  ;  and  it  was  his  deepest  lament  that  an  un- 
welcome &te  constantly  drove  him  from  grateful  tranqniUity 
into  the  storms  of  public  life.  In  this  labor  of  instruction  h« 
developed  an  unparalleled  activity  and  an  untiling  love  for 
work,  as  well  as  an  ability  for  achievement,  which  remained 
unexhausted  even  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  under  the 
influence  of  which  every  thing  came  from  his  hand  as  if  such 
labor  were  mere  recreation* 

But  these  wonderful  intellectual  endowments  acquired  their 
peculiar  significance  from  the  nobility  and  loveliness  of  his 
character.  Here  was  a  consecration  raising  the  former  above 
the  range  of  merely  natural  gifts.  It  is  not  necessary  to  claim 
in  his  case  any  peculiar  unction ;  the  religious  interests,  as 
such,  were  not  predominant,  at  least  not  at  first ;  but  for  that 
very  reason  he  was  the  nuNre  thoroughly  alive  to  those  inter- 
ests of  morality  which  possessed  him  wit^  such  steady  power. 
He  had  not,  like  Luther,  wrestled  with  his  God  in  inward 
contest  for  life  or  death ;  nor  had  he  experienced  a  profound 
awakening,  which  powerfully  and  suddenly  transformed  his 
whole  being ;  but  from  his  childhood  a  sincere  Ohristian  faith 
had  taken  root  within  him,  and  obtained  more  and  more  com- 
plete possession  as  years  advanced*  But  in  his  ease  this  piety 
did  not  direct  itself,  in  its  first  maniSastation,  to  matters  of 
doctrine,  nor  to  the  question  of  the  awakened  conscience, 
"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  It  rather  pointed  him  to  the 
duties  of  morality,  in  order  that  through  them  be  might  No- 
vate himself^  and,  as  far  as  his  influence  could  reach,  others 
also,  to  a  life  of  both  internal  and  external  morality,  which, 
however,  according  to  his  constant  statement,  was  to  be 
founded  only  upon  a  beKeving  Christian  piety. 

Thus  he  was  irresistibly  led  to  classical  literature,  becaose 
he  every  where  found  in  it.  pictures  of  human  nobility,  and 
vivid  representations  of  those  ideas  whi<di  lend  to  human  exist- 
ence its  peculiar  worth,  together  with  earnest  attempts  to  grasp 
&e8e  ideas  in  their  inmost  life*  Here,  too,  w^re  those  prodac- 
tions  of  the  human  mind,  which  exhibit  a  perfect  eymmetzy) 
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and  confonnity  to  nature^  indicati&g  the  inherent  dignity  of 
humanity.  He  really  saw  in  the  classic  studied  the  ^^  boncte 
artes'^ — ^the  ^^  h^mtanwria  ;^  and  therefore  he  gave  them  his 
hearty  while,  thon^  their  inflnence,  his  whole  nature  early 
assumed  a  noble,  elevated,  and  beautiful  form.  They  were 
able  to  accomplish  tihis  in  his  case,  because  the  depths  of  his 
soul  had  been  from  the  first  purified  and  sanctified  by  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  They  carried  with  them  to  him  no 
heathen  sense ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  supplied  nourishment 
to  the  pure  and  humble  Christian  faith  within  him ;  a  nourish- 
ment by  means  of  which  he  became  possessed  of  moral 
resources,  and  through  which  he  was  able  not  only  to  endue 
himself  with  healthful  strength,  but  also  to  acquire  skill  in 
the  adjustment  of  secular  matters. 

Melancthon  has  been  termed  a  christianized  Greek,  or  a 
Greek  con8e<arated  to  Christianity.  This  he  was  only  in  a  very 
limited  sense.  Assuredly,  the  marriage  of  a  Christian  soul 
with  the  beautiful  and  noble,  though  human,  Hellenic  nature, 
could  not  but  be  fortunate  in  an  individuality  so  harmo- 
niously framed,  so  tenderly  childlike,  and  so  delicately  and 
gently  organized.  A  deep-rooted  aversion  to  every  thing  un* 
fair  and  inharmcHiions,  to  all  that  was  rude  and  immoderate  in 
1^  moral  sphere,  to  tiie  ^^  vita  cyclopica,"  as  he  happily  ex- 
pressed it,  was  a  characteristic  trait  of  Melancthon's  character ; 
and  from  this  source  there  sprung,  in  spite  of  the  great  natural 
irritability  of  his  disposition,  an  equal  aversion  to  conflict  and 
to  the  spirit  of  controversy,  together  with  a  love  of  peace, 
which  has  been  ever  admired  as  the  fairest  ornament  in  the 
wreath  of  his  virtues.  Yet  the  moral  beauty  of  his  symmet- 
rical spiritual  life,  was  derived  from  a  higher  source  than  the 
Grecian,  which  it  sought  to  mirror  forth ;  illumined  by  the 
Christian  spirit  of  purity  and  humility,  it  shone  with  a  far 
clearer  light. 

Indeed,  this  childlike  purity  and  innocence,  this  maidenly 
tenderness  of  spirit  and  of  life,  which  did  not  desert  him  even 
on  his  death-bed,  diffused  a  graceful  dignity  over  an  unpre- 
tending and  plain  exterior ;  a  dignity  that  commanded  respec^ 
and  which  Erasmus,  when  speaking  of  the  yontii  of  scfurcely 
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nineteen  years,  denominated,  ^^  vereounda  regiasque  prorsus 
indoliafestwitasy 

Snch  was  the  character  of  the  man  whom  God  summoned 
to  labor  by  Luther's  side,  that  he  might  accomplish  that  por- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Reformation  which  was  beyond  the 
province  of  the  latter,  by  insuring  the  union  of  the  new-born 
cultivation,  at  once  Christian  and  secular  (which  was  on  the 
point  of  establishing  itself  independently  upon  the  foundation 
of  classic  culture),  with  the  newly-awakened  and  purely  Christ- 
ian piety.  Most  assuredly,  if  the  right  man  for  this  workvwaa 
any  where  to  be  found,  it  was  Melancthon.  Yet  he  did  not 
himself  choose  the  task;  God  placed  it  upon  his  shoulders; 
and  he,  for  his  part,  often  groaned  under  its  almost  crushing 
weight. 

While  living  in  Tubingen,  teaching  and  writing,  and  filled 
with  a  glowing  love  for  classic  pursuits,  he  did  not  anticipate 
his  vocation  as  a  reformer.  He  was,  it  is  true,  avowedly  inter- 
ested in  the  attempt  to  restore  Christian  faith  to  the  purity 
of  the  apostolic  ideal,  as  well  as  in  the  reforming  tendencies  of 
such  a  movement ;  but  to  him  personally,  there  was  still  nothing 
so  dear  as  '^  bonss  literse,"  and  he  did  not  feel  called  to  put  his 
own  hand  directly  to  the  work.  Certainly  if  such  an  idea  had 
then  got  possession  of  his  mind,  he  would  not  have  taken 
part  in  the  reformation  in  Saxony,  but  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Oberland,  which  would  have  been  more  congenial  to  him,  and 
where  among  the  leaders  were  numbered  many  of  his  near  per- 
sonal friends.  But  God  had  otherwise  ordained.  By  a  plainly 
providential  dispensation,  Melancthon,  already,  next  to  Eras- 
mus, the  most  distinguished  humanist  in  Germany,  was  called 
in  the  summer  of  1518,  from  the  position  that  seemed  more 
naturally  his,  to  the  very  heart  of  the  reformation  in  Saxony, 
taking  his  place,  as  professor  of  the  Greek  language  at  Witten- 
berg, by  the  side  of  Luther. 

Thus,  once  for  all,  the  di^  was  cast,  which  decided  his  life- 
work  ;  and  neither  to  him,  nor  to  Luther,  could  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  work  long  remain  hidden.  This  meeting  of  two 
minds,  so  extraordinary  and  yet  so  different,  their  unenvying, 
yet  wondering  recognition  of  each  other,  their  readiness  to  labor 
side  by  side  for  one  end,  and  their  ready  acknowledgment  that 
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the  work  conld  be  fallj  accomplished  only  by  their  united 
efforts — these  may  well  be  termed  the  silver  gleams  of  history. 
Lather  proves  himself  trnly  great  when,  after  Melancthon's  in- 
augural address  (''  de  corrigendia  adolescentice  studii^^  at  Wit- 
tenberg (Aug.  29th,  1518),  he  knows  not  how  to  give  vent  to 
his  joy  over  the' treasure  which,  so  unexpectedly  to  him,  God 
had  provided  for  His  work,  in  this  prodigy,  his  new  and  youth- 
ful colleague.  Filled  with  enthusiasm,  he .  terms  his  Philip, 
"  a  most  wonderful  man,  in  whom  almost  every  thing  is  super- 
human," ''a  man  who  will  outweigh  many  Martins;"  and 
declares  that  his  own  peculiar  mission  will  perhaps  be  restrict-^ 
ed  to  his  being  "  a  forerunner  of  Philip  to  prepare  the  way 
for  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to  arouse  Israel  and 
the  house  of  Ahab."  It  is  certain  that  Luther  recognized 
clearly,  at  the  first  glance,  more  than  the  merely  wonderful 
gifts,  and  noble  and  graceful  presence,  of  the  new-comer.  He 
saw  of  what  incalculable  importance  he  might  become,  not 
only  to  the  young  and  rising  school  at  Wittenberg,  but  also  for 
the  furtherance  of  those  great  projects  which  God  had  laid 
upon  his  soul.  With  his  keen  perception,  he  saw  in  him  the 
chosen  instrument  for  engrafting  the  newly  discovered  gospel 
upon  history,  an  end  which  could  only  be  attained  by  bring- 
ing it  in  contact  with  the  general  culture  and  learning  of  the 
day,  in  order  that  through  a  scientific  development  and  vindi- 
cation of  the  principles  which  it  contained,  scholars  might  be 
made  to  sympathize  with  it.  To  this  end,  the  evangelical 
faith  must  be  brought  into  a  clearer  and  more  precise  form, 
that  should  demonstrate  the  inherent  consistency  of  its  varied 
forces  with  its  external  representation ;  in  other  words  it 
must  be  couched  in  a  concise  confession.  For  this  end,  too, 
there  must  be  cultivated  in  the  new  church  a  consistent  eccle- 
siastical science,  a  theology  founded  upon  its  peculiar  prin- 
ciples, and,  especially,  a  profound  and  sure  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures.  Finally,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end, 
there  must  be  infused  into  the  church  a  timely  care  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  teachers  who  were  to  be  trained  for  its  work ;  and 
this  was  practicable  only  as  systematic  culture  could  be  con- 
nected with  it  in  every  step  of  its  progress.    Plainly  as  Luther 
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felt  the  iiDportance  of  these  tasks,  he  was  conscions  of  being 
deficient  in  those  natural  gifts  necessary  for  their  accomplish- 
ment, which  he  saw  were  poeseased  by  Melancihon  in  an  emi- 
nent degree. 

On  the  side  of  Melancthon,  the  result  was  the  same  in  respect 
to  Luther.  We  find  him,  from  the  first,  completely  charmed 
with  this  high  prophet  and  brilliant  champion  of  spiritual 
Christian  piety,  with  that  heroic  childlike  fisiith  to  which  his 
own  past  experience  found  no  parallel  Martin  is  socm  to  him, 
"his  dearest  father/'  "the  most  godly  man  who  treads  the 
earth."  He  "  would  rather  die  than  be  torn  from  such  a  man.'' 
Kot  only  was  he  charmed  with  Luther's  character,  but  his 
ideas  and  actions  took  possession  of  his  inmost  soul.  Again 
he  writes,  "  I  love  Martin's  studies  and  his  pious  knowledge, 
in  short,  I  love  Martin  himself;  and  if  upon  any  thing  on 
earth  I  depend  with  all  the  strength  of  my  soul,  it  is  upon 
him."  And  so  it  was  in  fact  The  great  and  fundamental 
religious  ideas  of  the  Wittenberg  reformer  flashed  upon  his 
soul  with  overwhelming  brilliancy,  and  kindled  within  him  a 
most  fervid  and  active  enthusiasm  for  his  high  work.  The 
pursuits  in  which  he  had  hitherto  engaged  with  almost  vision- 
ary enthusiasm,  now  seemed  to  him  but  child's  play ;  and  with 
all  that  nervous  energy  which  was  peculiar  to  him,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  service  as  the  personal  ally  of  Luther,  espe- 
cially as  his  assistant  in  every  thing  concerning  the  academical 
oflSce,  and  as  his  literary  proxy  and  herald.  The  part  in  the 
reformation  that  Luther  had  assigned  to  him,  he  voluntarily 
assumed  with  the  most  untiring  earnestness  and  .inviolable 
loyalty ;  and  severely  as  the  task  tried  his  courage  in  after 
years,  never  to  his  latest  breath  did  he  withdraw  his  hand. 
In  this  vocation,  the  extraordinary  character  of  his  gifts  made 
itself  at  once  apparent.  The  amount  of  labor  which  Me- 
lancthon  undertook  and  accomplished  during  the  forty  years 
of  his  activity  as  a  reformer  may  well  excite  astonishment, 
and  would  seem  incredible,  were  it  not  attested  by  well-known 
facts.  Throughout  the  Reformation,  from  the  year  1518  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  was  really  the  chief  worker.  Whenever  it 
was  necessary  to  embody  the  evangelical  faith  in  confessions 
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to  defend  it  against  opponents,  or  to  seek  an  understanding 
with  them ;  wherever  questions  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
Beformation  were  to  be  discnased  and  decided ;  in  short,  in  al- 
most every  religions  conference  and  convention,  among  the 
chaanpions,  spokesmen,  and  coansellors  of  the  evangelical 
party,  he  stood  in  the  first  rank ;  and  common  consent,  not 
only  in  Germany,  but  everywhere  else,  pointed  him  out,  as 
beyond  comparison,  the  most  fitted  for  such  tasks.  It  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  enumerate,  in  addition,  the  countless  number 
of  corporations  and  private  individuals,  who  daily  sought  his 
advice,  and  to  whom  he  always  most  willingly  responded. 
What  is  there  at  this  day  in  Lutheran  Germany,  either  in  the 
domain  of  exegesis,  of  dogmatic  theology,  or  even  of  the  his- 
tory of  doctrine,  so  well  fitted  for  building  up  an  evangelical 
theology,  as  that  which  is  exclusively  his  work  ?  What  was 
there  in  the  new  church,  contributed  by  its  educated  minis- 
ters, and  especially  by  those  versed  in  theology,  which  did  not 
receive  its  form  from  him,  moulded  by  the  indirect  influence 
of  his  writings,  and  for  Uie  most  part,  at  the  foot  of  his  pro- 
fessorial chair,  drawn  directly  from  his  own  mouth  f 

During  his  life-time  there  was  no  theological  school  but  his, 
in  evangelical  Germany.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the 
most  important  result.  It  is  not  t^  much  to  say,  that  the  uni- 
versity in  all  its  departments,  throughout  Protestant  Germany, 
is  his  creation.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  school  of 
general  literature,  which  he,  with  wonderful  wisdom  and  ener- 
gy, established,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  that  firm  foundation 
of  classical  study,  on  which  it  still  securely  stands.  It  was  his, 
to  call  the  attention  of  his  cotemporaries  to  the  urgent  neces- 
sity  of  s^ch  institutions  of  learning,  and  he  pressed  their  estab- 
lishment with  untiring .  activity.  He  imparted  advice  that 
determined  their  organization ;  he  prepared  the  text-boobi,  by 
means  of  which  instruction  could  be  successfully  afforded ;  he 
educated  teachers  as  they  were  needed  for  these  schools ;  and 
when  there  was  doubt  in^  regard  to  an  appointment  to  a  pro- 
fessorship, he  recommended  appropriate  persons.  Under  his 
immediate  instruction  and  influence  were  brought  forward  all 
the  great  and  model  instructors  of  the  times ;  such  men  as  a 
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John  Sturm,  in  Strasburg,  a  Valentine  Trozendorf,  in  Gold- 
berg, a  Michael  Neander,  in  Nordhansen,  who,  attaching  them- 
Belves  closely  to  his  ideas  and  methods  in  training  and  teach- 
ing, became  in  a  wider  circle  the  founders  of  a  permanent 
method  in  the  science  of  instruction.  But  it  is  impossible 
even  to  enumerate  those  who  were  directly  indebted  to  him 
for  their  education ;  for  the  number  of  his  pupils  not  unfre- 
quently  exceeded  two  thousand.  In  all  these  various  ways  he 
exercised  a  creating  and  a  sustaining  influence  upon  the  school, 
particularly  in  Protestant  Germany,  which  was  felt  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  which  has  indirectly  continued  even  to 
the  present  time.  Although,  on  account  of  his  influence  in 
this  respect,  he  might  well  be  adorned  with  that  title  of  high 
honor,  ^^Instmctor  of  Germany  f^  yet  there  is  a  far  more  com- 
prehensive sense  in  which  the  distinction  belongs  to  him  of 
being  "  Prmoeptor  Oermanim^^  and  it  should  be  his  to  all 
coming  time. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  purchase  it  dearly,  with 
many  a  bitter  pang.  It  is  evident  that  the  peculiar  vocation, 
which  he  filled  with  such  distinguished  wisdom,  involved  a 
tragic  fate  for  him  personally.  Not  only  was  the  work  upon 
which  he  expended  his  strength,  most  painfully  trying  to  him 
during  the  latter  half  of  his  public  life,  but  he  received  from 
the  greater  part  of  his  evangelical  cotemporaries,  and  even 
from  succeeding  generations,  instead  of  thanks,  misunderstand- 
ing, aspersion,  suspicion,  malignity.  This  was  to  have  been 
expected ;  since  Melancthon  was  not  the  man  for  bold,  deter- 
mined action,  nor  to  oppose  a  peaceful  accommodation  between 
contending  parties ;  and,  besides,  where  such  compromise  was 
impossible,  he  was  averse  to  sharp  and  fierce  conflicts.  Thus 
in  his  careful  prudence,  bordering  upon  anxiety  and  timidity, 
he  did  not  always  prove  himself  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  his 
situation.  Still  the  heart  of  the  diflSculty  was  not  here.  With 
Melancthon,  the  scholar,  an  element  had  been  introduced  into 
the  Saxon  Reformation  which  was  completely  foreign  to  it, 
and  especially  so  to  Luther,  viz.,  a  fundamental  and  pre- 
vailing tendency  towards  the  moral  aspects  of  Christianity. 
At  first,  this  tendency  did  not  distinctly  manifest  itself.    As 
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we  have  already  noticed,  Melancibon  was  completely  over- 
whelmed in  his  first  interview  with  Luther,  by  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  lofty,  prophet-like  man.  It  was  surely  natural  that 
the  gentle  and  still  youthful  humanist,  should  at  first  yield 
completely  to  the  influence  of  the  high  prophet  and  champion 
of  the  faith,  who  took  him  so  warmly  to  his  heart.  Hence,  he 
at  once,  with  the  susceptibility  peculiar  to  him,  transposed  him- 
self into  Luther's  circle  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  predomi- 
nating tendency  towards  the  directly  religious  element  master- 
ed the  one  more  natural  to  him.  Like  Luther,  he  will  hear 
nothing  from  any  quarter,  of  a  proper  cooperation  of  man 
himself  in  the  work  of  salvation,  and  particularly  of  a  fru 
cooperation — nothing  too  of  philosophy,  or  of  human  reason ; 
and  he  at  once  permits  himself  to  lay  aside  nearly  all  of  his 
classical  studies  that  he  may  engage  almost  exclusively  in  the 
pursuit  of  theology. 

But  this  new  inclination  could  not  in  his  case  be  of  long  dura- 
tion; it  stood  in  altogether  too  sharp  contradiction  with  the 
natural  bent  of  his  character.  Little  by  little  thk  natural  ten- 
dency must  assert  itself,  and  indeed,  only  as  it  did  so,  could  he 
aQcomplish  the  special  task  which  fell  to  him  in  the  work  of 
reformation.  Thus  it  proved,  and  his  true  character  soon  found 
free  scope  in  the  moral  aspects  of  Ohristianity ;  but  he  saw  the 
fruits  of  the  exclusive  emphasis  that  had  been  placed  upon  the 
purely  religious  aspect,  in  the  theological  strifes  that  broke 
out  even  among  those  who  were  evangelical,  and  in  their  ver- 
bal contests  ^nd  bitter  animosities.  While  all  this  wearied  him, 
it  left  a  clearer  conviction  that  the  moral  interests  of  Christian- 
ity were  his  peculiar  charge.  Indeed  he  often  wished  that  he 
could  entirely  escs^pe  from  his  theological  duties,  and  turn 
again  with  undivided  attention  to  his  dear  classical  studies — 
to  the  service  of  "  JxyrwA  literodP  Of  course,  this  wish  could 
not  be  realized,  but  from  this  time,  Melancthon  pursued  his 
own  peculiar,  independent  course  in  theology,  even  though  in 
opposition  to  Luther. 

He  never  again  lost  sight  of  his  fundamental  conviction, 
that  there  could  be  no  appropriation  of  the  salvation  in  Christ 
excepting  by  means  of  a  moral  reconciliation.   The  most  notice- 
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able  consequences,  and  most  fatal  to  himself,  of  this  position, 
were  his  doctrine  of  man's  "efficient  cooperation,"  and  the  new 
ground  that  he  took  in  the  dispute  concerning  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  evangelical  Christianity  of  to-day  praises  God  that  the 
noble  reformer  found  again  his  own  peculiar  sphere,  and  re- 
mained unwaveringly  true  to  it ;  but  upon  himself  was  im- 
pressed this  bitter  truth,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
that  the  longer  the  trial  endured,  the  keener  was  the  pain. 
Especially  was  this  true  in  his  personal  relations  with  Luther. 
Oh !  how  sharp  a  pang  it  caused  him,  that  this  first  cherished 
friendship  should,  after  thirty  years,  become  so  cool,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  ever-growing  divergence  from  the  views  that 
they  had  held  in  common  I    How  bitter,  that  in  its  place  there 
should  grow  up  about  Luther  an  anxious  distrust,  which,  es- 
pecially in  the  latter  days  of  his  life,  amid  the  continual 
disquietudes  of  a  mind  enthralled  by  a  feeble  body,  was  con- 
stantly kindled  afresh  by  evil-minded  calumniators  I    Melanc- 
thon  feared  that  he  had  lost  that  great  heart  which  once  beat 
so  warmly  towards  him.    But  here  Luther  gave  proof  of  his 
rreal  greatness— of  a  greatness  superior  to  that  of  his  weaker 
friend.    Distinct  and  irreparable  as  he  saw  the  gap  to  be, 
'which  separated  his  views  from  those  of  the  later  Melancthob, 
3ie  yet  never  really  distrusted  him ;  he  never  forgot  his  ines- 
timable worth,  or  his  right  to  be,  in  his  own  way,  what  God 
ihad  made  him ;  nor  did  he  interfere  with  him  in  his  independ- 
^ent  career.    That  Melancthon  was  an  instrument  of  God  to 
which  none  of  his  contemporaries  could  be  compared ;  that  the 
Church  and  the  Reformation  were  indebted  to  him  more  than 
'to  any  other ;  and  that  the  university  of  Wittenberg  had  found 
in  him  its  peculiar  defence — this  he  had  often  affirmed,  even 
when  his  dissatisfaction  was  the  most  aroused.    And  more  than 
this.    He  never  ceased  to  cherish  his  Philip  in  his  heart.     In 
the  year  1539,  at  Weimar,  he,  so  to  speak,  prayed  him  from 
his  death-bed,  into  life  again ;  and  as  his  pilgrimage  on  earth 
drew  towards  its  close,  he  returned  to  his  former  friendship  for 
the  faithful  companion  of  his  labors  and  conflicts. 

But  the  evangelical  church,  including  the  great  majority  of 
its  theologians,  could  not  imitate  this  magnanimity  of  Luther. 
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It  had  no  desire  to  place  Master  Philip  bj  the  side  of  Doctor 
Martin ;  and  the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  plainly  he  became 
to  it  a  stumbling-block,  and  an  object  of  deep  distmst.  This 
was  its  return  for  so  much  labor,  love,  and  self-devotion.  It 
was  not  pure  ingratitude,  for  we  find  a  sad  complication.  It 
is  true,  as  is  commonly  said,  that  Luther — ^not  Melancthon — 
accomplished  the  German  Eeformation;  the  power  of  the 
latter  would  have  proved  insufficient.  Naturally  enough, 
therefore,  the  German  Christians  were,  from  the  first,  Lutheran, 
by  a  large  majority ;  that  is,  their  Christianity  was  distinctly 
marked  in  accordance  with  the  type  of  the  peculiar  personal 
piety  of  Luther;  and  with  this  alone  they  felt  themselves 
really  satisfied ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  Melancthon's  theory 
of  Christianity  was  strange  and  disturbing  to  them.  A  reac- 
tion against  the  Melancthonian  tendency  was  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. But  this  would  necessarily  be  peculiarly  compli- 
cated, from  the  fact  that  Melancthon,  not  Luther,  was  the  real 
author  of  the  German  evangelical  theology ;  and  was.  more- 
over, by  far  the  most  influential  academical  instructor  in  the 
domain  of  the  German  Eeformation.  It  was  unquestionably 
under  his  governing,  scholarly  influence,  that  the  first  genera- 
tion of  German  evangelical  theologians  was  educated.  The 
consequence  was  a  most  unnatural  state  of  things.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  German  evangelical  theology  was  from  its  very 
foundation  essentially  Melancthonian,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sonal friends  of  Melancthon  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  exceed- 
ingly great ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  piety  of  the  evan- 
gelical reformers,  and  even  of  the  theologians,  was  just  as 
unmistakably  Lutheran. 

It  was  not  possible  that  this  condition  of  things  should 
continue.  This  intrinsic  contradiction  must  soon  make  itself 
apparent  and  an  element  be  developed  in  theology,  opposite 
to  Melancthonism  and  tending  to  its  expulsion.  Thus  broke 
out  the  long  contest  betweeti  the  self-termed  pure  Lutheran- 
ism  and  Philipism — a  contest  which  under  various  forms  con- 
tinued down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  for  a  long 
time  moulded  the  principal  interests  of  the  German  Lutheran 
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church.  In  this  contest  Melancthonism  was  finally  slain ;  but 
its  defSdat  was  at  the  same  time  its  clearest  vindication,  and 
carried  with  it  the  assurance  of  its  resurrection.  After  obsti- 
nacy had  completely  accomplished  its  purpose  in  establishing 
in  the  church,  as  of  exclusive  value,  the  personal  peculiaxities 
of  the  evangelical  Christianity  of  Luther,  and  in  banishing 
that  influence,  represented  by  Melancthon,  which  .  looked 
directly  to  the  moral  side  of  Christianity,  there  followed  as  a 
result,  a  state  of  torpor  and  deadness,  in  which,  to  be  sure, 
there  was  an  attempt  to  copy  Luther's  personal  Christianity, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  fearful  caricature. 

Melancthon  was  for  a  long  time  renounced  and  forgotten  by 
his  own*  church ;  in  open  debate  his  picture  was  trodden  under 
foot  by  one  of  his  successors  in  the  professorship  at  Witten- 
berg ;  and  the  day  of  his  death  passed  its  first  centennial  anni- 
versary unnoticed.  But  still  the  effects  of  his  ministry  cannot 
be  undone,  and  the  seed  sown  by  him  in  his  own  day  has, 
however  late,  at  length  successftiUy  germinated. 

The  "Evangelical  Union,"  for  which  he  so  earnestly  longed, 
did  much  towards  opening  the  way  for  a  reiinion  with  him ; 
and  certainly  we  joyfully  congratulate  ourselves  that  Melanc- 
thon's  earliest  home  was  in  our  own  fatherland.  The  evan- 
gelical Christianity  of  Germany  has,  for  a  hundred  years, 
expressed  its  gratitude  in  unmistakable  accents ;  and  to-day  it 
is  every  where  striving  to  give  proof,  how  much  of  its  dearest 
treasure  it  owes  to  Philip  Melancthon.  It  would  have  the 
whole  world  know,  how  impressed  it  is  with  the  conviction, 
that  there  can  be  no  sound  Christian  piety  which  does  not 
openly  concern  itself  with  moral  ends ;  and  that  the  interests 
of  Christianity  neither  can,  nor  ought,  to  be  divorced  from 
those  of  morality,  of  intellectual  culture  and  of  humanity  in 
its  broadest  sense. 

This  is  the  only  fitting  explanation  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
^greets  his  memory  to-day.    May  it  prove  no  transient  excite- 
ment 1    May  it  take  deep  root  in  the  heart  of  our  Grerman 
evangelical  Christianity,  as  a  plainly  acknowledged  and  potent 
principle!    Then  will  the  triumph  of  Melancthon  be  com- 
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plete !  To  labor  with  earnestness  and  fidelity  for  this  end,  is 
the  noble  task,  which,  while  offered  to  ns  all,  is  to-day  more 
especially  presented  to  our  universities.  In  this  duty,  may  our 
honored  Rupert-Carolina  be  ever  foremost  among  her  sisters  I 


Aet.  IV.— the   old  testament  m  THE  NEW. 

By  Eey.  Ltkak  WHntKa,  Providenoe,  B.  I 

"  The  Old  Testament  is  done  away  in  the  New."  Indeed, 
it  is  1  By  absorption,  transfer,  or  reproduction,  is  it  ?  Done 
away,  as  are  the  foundations  of  a  temple  by  the  glorious 
edifice  set  upon  them ;  in  a  sense,  growing  out  of  them  7 

The  notion  above  set  down,  is  not  alone  that  of  an  uneasy 
and  illogical  ignorance ;  but  some  honest  and  well-read  people 
think  so,  and  say  so ;  do  it,  we  are  sorry  to  know,  to  rescue 
their  bigoted  and  petted  ism  from  scriptural  demolition. 
Others,  with  an  economic  faith,  hold  to  it  as  a  convenient  way 
of  having  the  Divine  Word  epitomized;  as  if  all  the  essential 
virtue  of  the  Old  was  held  in  extract  in  the  New  Testament. 
Others  still  say  so,  as  a  pious  way  of  exalting  the  Gospel  to  a 
revered  supremacy  of  grace  as  against  the  law.  It  seems  to 
these,  that  the  Gospel  Scripture  is  endowed  with  more  glory, 
by  esteeming  the  law  and  the  prophets  as  a  vesture  that  has 
waxed  old,  and  is  fit  only  to  be  folded  away.  Some  ministers 
even  take  a  secret  unction  to  themselves  that  their  texts  are 
New  Testament  texts.  Preach  from  the  "  old  dispensation" ! 
Not  they.  And  some  disciples  encourage  their  hopes  of  growth 
"  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour"  by 
an  exclusive  reading  in  the  gospels  and  in  the  epistles,  treat* 
ing  "  Moses  and  the  prophets"  as  "  things  behind ;"  forgetting 
that,  beginning  with  them,  our  blessed  Lord  "  expounded  unto 
them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concermng  hivasdf^'^  and 
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that  '^  aU  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  pro- 
fitable.'' 

We  feel  no  special  alarm  at  these  things,  discern  no  signs 
as  of  an  east  wind  to  spread  a  blight  on  the  graces  of  the 
whole  Church  in  them ;  but  we  do  think  that,  knowing  the 
way  of  God  in  Scripture  more  perfectly,  would  perfect  the 
affections  of  many,  and  help  all  to  hearken  more  reverently  to 
Christ,  saying,  ^^  Search  the  Scriptureaj^  etc.,  while  no  Scriptures 
existed  but  those  known  to  us  as  the  Old  Testament.  Unless 
that  command  has  been  recalled,  our  divine  Lord  is  yet  saying 
to  us:  ** Search  the  Scriptures  of  the  first  Testament,  for  in 
them  ye  have  eternal  life." 

Now,  if  the  body  of  Scriptures  which  we  term  the  ISTew 
Testament  can  be  shown  to  hold,  as  the  setting  holds  the  gem, 
multitudes  of  sentences,  words,  and  ideas  which  were  first 
uttered  by  "  holy  men  ofold^  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost," 
that  through  all  the  fabric  of  the  latter  covenant  run  lines  of 
thought  and  utterance,  charged  with  the  double  vitality  of  the 
original  inspiration  and  of  the  selecting  inspiration,  that  the 
former  claims  to  be  fundamental  to  the  latter,  and  the  latter 
meets  the  claim  by  hundreds  of  consenting  recognitions,  then 
will  not  the  reproach  of  superannuation  and  of  displacement 
be  at  least  rebuked  and  shamed  ?  Christ's  prayer,  "  sanctify 
them  through  thy  truth,"  is  of  none  effect  through  this  tradi- 
tion of  ignorant  unbelief  upon  those  deluded  by  it.  Rejecting 
a  portion  of  God's  word,  proverbially  plunders  from  all  the 
rest  its  sanctifying  force.  Disowning  a  section,  book,  or  chap- 
ter of  the  eternal  word,  is  just  thrusting  a  line  of  ice  in  among 
the  flowers  and  fruits  of  paradise.  A  silent  frost-stroke  be- 
numbs all  that  is  growing  there.  Let  us  rather  testify  to  the 
grand  organic  oneness  "  vital  in  every  part." 

In  a  somewhat  homely,  but  we  hope  convincing  form,  we 
will  plead  this  case ;  do  it  by  a  careful  numerical  summary  of 
passages  chosen  by  New  Testament  writers  out  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

One  of  the  incomparable  helps  to  Bible  study  furnished  by 
the  Bagsters,  London,  is  a  tabulated  summary  of "  passages 
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in  the  Old  Testament  quoted  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment." 

As  the  title  shows,  these  extracts  are  placed  in  two  classes. 
The  tables  name  and  classify  the  passages.  The  counting, 
comparing,  and  arranging,  as  found  hereafter,  are  ours. 

To  begin  with  their  sum  total,  viz.,  eight  hundred  and 
fifty^  which  is  about  the  number  specified,  we  have  at  once 
the  numerical  argument  in  outline.  Very  few  of  these  occur 
twice ;  i.  e.  no  author  repeats  his  reference  to  the  same  passage, 
nor  do  two  or  more  authors  select  the  same ;  so  that  the  above 
number  fairly  represents  the  intimacy  of  the  two  authorships. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  quotations  will 
be  seen  by  examples.  The  first  return  to  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  New  is  in  Matt  i :  23,  the  acts  recounted  as  "  done 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet, 
saying,  *  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring 
forth  a  son,' "  etc.  In  Isj^iah  vii :  14,  the  original  is  found, 
not  in  the  same  words,  but  in  the  same  thought  and  order. 
The  first  example  of  allusion  is  in  the  5th  chapter  5th  verse ; 
the  words  "blessed  are  the  meek"  a^e  an  allusion  to  Ps. 
xx:xvii :  11,  "  but  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,"  etc.  These 
show  the  mode  of  classification.  Where  the  transcript  claims 
to  be  the  words  or  sentiment  of  the  first  Testament,  it  is  rated 
as  a  quotation.  Where  there  is  resemblance  in  phrase  or 
thought,  reference  to  fact  or  ordinance,  ceremony  or  locality, 
it  is  classed  as  an  allusion ;  both  alike  showing  that  the  spirit 
of  inspiration  in  the  latter,  adopted  and  perpetuated  by 
actual  transfer^ce  the  former  Scripture.  A  field  of  most 
engaging  study  at  once  opens  through  these  singularly  impres- 
sive and  sympathetic  transcripts.  The  personalities  of  evan- 
gelists and  apostles  are  acutely  etched  by  the  former  Scrip- 
tures which  they  transfer  to  their  pages.  Each  one  carves  his 
spiritual  picture  into  the  elder  Scripture, — sinks  it,  by  extracts 
which  he  takes  out  of  it. 

Of  the  evangelists,  Matthew  is  the  most  frequent  and  vari- 
ed gleaner  from  preceding  revelation.  Eigkty-eight  instances 
are  ascribed  to  him,  and  of  these  forty-five  are  quotations — 
literal  transcripts.    His  range  of  contact  with  the  previous 
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Scriptures  is  remarkable.  About  twenty  of  the  older  writers 
reappear  in  his  chapters.  All  classes  of  Old  Testament  author- 
ship are  appropriated  by  him.  All  portions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  the  prophets— Isaiah  chiefest  (fourteen 
instances),  Daniel  and  Malachi  next.  He  plainly  was  minutely 
attentive  to  the  Christology  of  the  prophecies. 

In  the  5th  chapter  alone  are  twelve  recurrences,  and  these 
to  four  books,  and  in  the  21st  chapter  ten  like  examples  are 
found.  Only  four  chapters  of  the  entire  gospel  are  without 
one  or  more  returns  to  the  great  storehouse  to  which  it 
suggestively  stands  adjacent,  and  the  average  through  is  more 
than  three  to  each  chapter. 

We  are  thus  particular  with  this  first  gospel,  as,  by  its  more 
frequent  return  to  the  former  canon,  it  discloses  llie  "  mind 
of  the  Spirit"  about  the  entire  new  record  it  inaugurates,  and, 
since  it  indicates  the  mind  of  this  writer,  followed  by  all  the 
others,  isis  to  the  perpetuity  and  character  of  the  Scripture 
made  old  by  the  writing  which  they  made  new — only  or 
mainly  by  relations  of  time. 

Mark  is  less  frequent  in  extracts,  showing  but  thiriy-fmr; 
though  his  gospel  is  much  shorter  than  Matthew's, — a  differ- 
ence of  twelve  chapters.  He  however  uses  more  direct 
quotations  or  entire  sentences,  having  in  the  7th  chapter  alone, 
five;  one  from  Isaiah,  one  from  Proverbs,  and  two  from 
Exodus ;  and  in  his  12th  chapter  are  found  seven  transcrip- 
tions from  history,  poetry,  and  prophecy.  He  shows  less 
fondness  for  the  prophets  than  Matthew ;  is  less  imaginative, 
more  prone  tp  compend  and  facts. 

Luke  is  profuse  but  partial;  fifty-eight  recognitions  are 
found  in  his  gospel,  thirty-four  of  them  quotations,  and  only 
seven  of  these  reaching  the  hagiographa  of  the  canon: 
Twenty-one  of  his  extracts  recall  passages  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  twenty  are  from  the  prophets.  The  '4aw  and  the  pro- 
phets" seemed  literally  to  engage  his  aflFections.to  the  prior 
Scripture. 

In  the  twenty-one  chapters  of  John,  forty  passages  are  set 
among  his  sentences,  but  more  than  half  of  them  are  allusions. 
His  intense  spirituality  often  appears  in  an  apparent  extrac- 
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lion  of  the  spiritnal  essence  of  a  former  Scripture,  and  trans- 
ferricg  it  in  his  own  divinely  select  phrase  to  the  new  record. 
His  exquisitely  creative  genius  shows  itself  in  his  remarkable 
preference  for  the  poetry  and  visions  of  past  inspiration. 
Thirty  of  his  forty  returns  to  it,  are  to  the  poets  and  prophets. 
He  was  an  admirable  annalist  of  spiritual  acts,  a  very  indif- 
ferent one  of  physical  deeds.  What  other  disciple  covld  have 
drawn  those  inimitable  four  chapters  (14-18  inclusive)  with 
scarce  a  visible  act  in  them,  but  packed  with  the  summaries  of 
the  glorious  Gospel  ?  His  s^foenth  chapter  is  a  specimen  of  his 
exquisite  skill  in  promoting  the  great  aim  of  his  gospel.  It 
exceeds  any  other  equal  portion  in  recognitions  of  the  former 
covenant.  In  it  occurs  our  Lord's  great  combat  with  the  Jews 
at  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  and  nearly  all  of  the  nine 
references  found  in  it,  are  set  down  in  the  words  of  Christ 
himself.  This,  the  reader  perceives,  gives  a  three-fold  sanctity 
to  those  words ;  that  which  they  had  in  their  original  position 
as  written  by  "  holy  men  of  old,"  that  which  Christ's  selection 
and  use  of  them  gave,  and  that  which  the  insertion  of  them 
by  this  inspired  disciple  superadded.  What  a  token  against 
the  f'  lying  delusion'^  that  the  Old  Testament  is  done  away 
by  the  New,  such  passages  are. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  varied  voices  mingling  in 
the  thrilling  annals  therein,  keep  fully  up  to  the  pattern  set 
in  the  gospels.  Fifty-seaea  times  the  reader's  eye  is  turned  to 
the  great  first  covenant  in  these  victorious  chapters.  Entire 
narrations,  indeed,  are  taken  and  used  as  chains  held  at  one 
end  by  the  popular  faith,  through  which  to  shoot  the  electric 
fire  of  the  Gospel  from  inspired  lips  at  the  other  end.  The  7th 
chapter  is  a  remarkable  enforcement  of  our  argument.  It 
contains  the  awful  plea  of  the  martyr  Stephen — that  terrible 
last  word  which  "  cut  to  the  heart"  his  murderers.  This 
chapter  alone  shows  twenty-two  instances  of  return  to  the 
former  Testament ;  and  the  portions  thus  taken  were  the  very 
barbs  to  his  arrows,  the  edges  to  his  lances.  If  those  words 
were  "  done  away,"  the  heroic  saint,  inspired  too  at  the  time, 
greatly  erred  in  so  profuse  election  from  them. 

With  the  close  of  these  New  Testament  chronicles,  a  new 
class  of  Scriptures  are  reached.    The^  narrative  of  the  Gospel 
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is^  ended.  The  magnificent  task  of  exposition  and  organization 
of  its  blessed  truths  begins.  The  first  generation  of  Scripture 
authors  have  finished  their  work.  One  part  of  it  was  to  put 
down  a  foundation  for  those  coming  after  to  stand  upon. 

More  remote  from  prophets  and  "holy  men  of  old,"  the  life 
and  words  of  Christ  variously  written  out,  the  religious  life 
life  lifted  to  a  more  intellectual  and  doctrinal  form,  we  shall 
expect  now,  if  ever,  that  the  marked  disuse  of  the  first  Testa- 
ment will  begin.  Shall  we  find  any  longer  this  incessant 
reminiscence  by  the  spirit  of  inspiration  ?  Will  not  the  past 
give  place  to  the  now  triumphant  present  and  splendid  future? 
This  **  great  apostle "  Paul,  having  "  the  care  of  all  the 
churches,"  and  the  visibly  "  chosen  vessel"  in  which  to  convey 
the  remaining  messages  of  inspiration  to  men,  is  Eoman  born 
and  bred,  and  not  bound  by  any  Judaistic  sympathies  or  modes 
of  thought.  He  will  be  able  to  speak  out  of  his  great  impulse, 
his  mastership  in  all  the  knowledges  the  world  then  had,  and 
genius  for  logical,  philosophical  penetration,  for  ever  un- 
matched. Surely  this  convert  by  miracle,  this  commissioner 
to  the  extra- Judean  world,  is  the  man  to  begin  a  new  style  of 
New  Testament  writing,  "  forgetting  the  things  which  are 
behind,"  and  showing  that  the  old  is  done  away  by  the  new. 

We  open  the  great  epistle  of  the  canon,  first  in  order  though 
fourth  in  time,  that  to  the  Eomans.  It  is  really  a  grand  spirit- 
ual summary.  It  depicts  man's  moral  character,  the  apostacy, 
universal  sinfulness,  and  utter  hopelessness  before  a  holy  God. 
Then  comes  the  work  of  sovereign  love ;  its  executor  Christ ; 
man's  access  to  it  by  faith  ;  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  law,  prophets, 
and  gospel  yield  their  vitalities  to  form  this  matchless  creed 
for  the  world.  But  granting  this,  is  there  any  reaching  back 
to  past  oracles  such  as  shows  he  is  not,  by  this  very  doctrine- 
spiritual  manifesto,  just  meaning  to  emancipate  the  world 
from  any  bondage  to  former  testimony  ?  Let  us  look.  Six- 
teen brief  chapters,  with  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  verses, 
make  the  epistle ;  and  among  these  are  seventy-four  inspired 
recognitions  of  the  ancient  books,  an  as  yet  unprecedented 
average  of  nearly  five  to  each  chapter;  and  what  is  most 
noticeable,  only  thirteen  of  the  number  are  not  direct,  full 
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quotations.  Mere  allusion  was  not  enough ;  the  literal  phrase 
must  come  out  from  the  Law,  Psalms,  and  prophets,  and 
swollen  with  mightier  meaning,  serve  in  his  gigantic  argu- 
ment 

Nearly  every  book  is  under  tribute  in  this  single  epistle,  as 
the  author  arrays  his  stupendous  witness  against  man  the 
apostate,  and  for  Jesus  Christ  the  propitiation. 

If  any  where  the  former  Scriptures  have  in  the  latter  pecu- 
liar honor,  surely  it  is  here.  The  missive  throbs  with  pulsa- 
tions driven  through  it,  from  the  "  lively  oracles"  which  came 
from  men  moved  with  the  '*  Holy  Ghost" 

The  two  letters  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  with  fifty-three 
transfers  from  the  "  former  treatise"  or  testament,  Galatians 
with  sixteen^  ^phesians  with  few,  and  the  minor  epistles  in 
about  that  proportion,  extend  the  evidence*  that  later  inspira- 
tion was  as  an  outgrowth  or  complement  to  the  earlier.  Then 
comes  the  grand  Messiah  epistle^the  final  argument  of  inspi- 
ration against  legality,  Judaism,  and  all  anti-Christ  forms 
of  faith.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  only  thirteen  brief 
chapters  (and  three  hundred  and  three  verses),  we  count  with 
surprise  eighty  five  returns  to  the  former  covenant,  and  in 
the  famed  eleventh  chapter  twenty-seven  of  these  are  traced. 
As  signatures  to  bank  notes  create  their  value,  so  this  epistle 
is  a  species  of  credit  signature  to  the  examplars  of  the  people 
of  God;  it  certifies  them  to  the  posterity  of  faith.  No  single 
section  of  the  New  Testament  yet  met,  is  so  infused  and  fabri- 
cated from  the  Old  as  this.  Its  great  thought,  salvation  by 
faith  in  Christ  our  sacrifice — i.  e.  the  atonement,  the  very  life- 
germ  of  all  the  word  of  God, — ^is  made  most  dependent  upon 
the  old  covenant  So  that  if  the  atonement  is  tJie  vitality  of 
the  Christian  faith ;  that  faith  has  the  springs  to  its  life  in  that 
covenant. 

With  little  variation  from  these  enumerations,  James,  Peter, 
John,  and  Jude  fill  out  the  sacred  volume  to  the  Apocalypse. 
But  this  coronal  scroll,  this  jewelled  band  npon  the  awful  and 
glorious  "  volume  of  the  book,"  glows  in  singular  profusion 
with  gems  and  hues  from  former  authors.  Written  seven  or 
eight  years  after  all  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
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except  the  gospel  of  John,  which  was  a  few  months  or  a  year 
later  in  date,  it  largely  exceeds  all  of  them  in  qaotation  nsage. 
Two  hundred  andforty-f/oe  Old  Testament  recognitions  gleam 
on  the  reader  from  its  twenty-two  chapters.  The  book  might 
be  termed  the  chromatic  lens  of  Scripture,  gathering  rays  and 
hues  from  all  gone  before ;  projecting  them  in  an  image  of  inex- 
plicable form  and  beauty  upon  the  future.  We  doubt  if  any 
composition  is  known  to  man,  drawn  in  such  exquisite  filaments 
and  tintings  from  other  and  long  prior  composition.  The  Holy 
Ohost  in  that  authorship  is  bidding  farewell  to  the  world ; 
taking  leave  of  a  ransomed  race  through  inspired  words,  and 
seems  to  traverse  the  whole  field  of  past  communications,  re- 
calling and  so  confirming  as  its  own  message,  each  separate 
portion.  Above  one  fourth  of  all  the  numerous  confirmations 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  found  in  the  New,  singularly 
enrich  this  parting  message  to  man.  If  it  is  inspired,  it  con- 
firms the  inspiration  of  all  that  went  before. 

What  now  shall  we  think  of  a  faith,  or  of  ordinances  which 
find  the  whole  Word  of  God  troublesome,  and  so  much  so, 
that  it  is  easier  to  reject  that  wholeness  of  the  Word  than  the 
favorite  opinion  ?  What  shall  we  think  of  a  piety  that  boasts 
its  rejection  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  or  tiiat  finds  in  the 
Gospel  that  which  makes  the  Law  useless?  Can  any  man 
truly  love  one  part  of  the  Divine  word  while  rejecting  or  even 
dishonoring  any  other  part?  "The  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb,"  sung  before  the  throne,  is  the  song  of  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel.  If  disjoined  by  our  faith  here,  how  shall  they  be 
united  there  ?  The  Apocalypse,  as  shown,  reaches  in  singular 
carefulness  its  inspired  recognitions  to  each  portion  of  the 
divine  word,  and  so  makes  it  all  a  part  of  itself,  blending  all 
the  parts  into  one  message,  and  then  underwrites  the  whole 
with  the  dread  adjuration :  "  K  any  man  shall  add  unto  these 
things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in 
this  book.  And  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words 
of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part 
out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and  from  the 
things  which  are  written  in  this  book."  Rev,  xxii  :  18,  19. 
With  St.  Augustine  we  respond :  Novum  Testamentum  in  Ve- 
iere  latet :    Vetus  in  Novo  patet,     - 
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abt.  v.— chuistian  zeal. 

By  Bey.  Sbbeho  P.  Clask,  Sunderlaiicl,  Massachusetta. 

Zeal  is  ardor  of  feellog.  It  has  been  defined  ^'a  passionate 
ardor."  It  is  the  heart  on  fire — ^a  strong,  vehement  desire,  in- 
citing to  a  fixed  determination  of  will  and  accordant  energy 
and  perseveraace  of  action.  It  is  the  whole  sonl  inflamed  in 
purgnit  of  some  object,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  without  it 
Labor  for  its  attainment  is  not  toil,  but  a  spontaneity.  Christ- 
ian zeal  is  the  sonl  thus  infiamed  and  borne  on  by  a  rational, 
yet  resistless  impulse  or  spontaneity  of  sustained  action,  to- 
wards the  acquisition  of  an  object  connected  with  inmiortality 
and  reedeming  mercy.  It  is  the  controlling  love  of  Christ  in 
the  souL  It  is  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  and  bearing  its  pre- 
ciouB  fruits.  It  is  making  the  salvation  of  man,  thereby 
glorifying  the  Saviour,  the  simple  end  of  life. 

Christiau  zeal,  then,  in  its  essentiaUty,  is  a  fervor  in  view  of 
truth  and  obligation,  of  sin  and  misery,  of  purity  and  blessed- 
ness, of  Christ  and  redemption,  at  once  rational  and  passionate. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  humility  and  dependence,  and  yet  of  uncon; 
querable  determination.  Every  power  of  the  soul  is  wrought 
up  to  its  highest  capacity.  All  one's  effectiveness  is  brought 
out  by  it.  The  reason  energized  and  yet  directing,  the  heart 
glowing,  the  will  resolved,  the  man  weak  in  himself,  and  strong 
in  God,  is  moved  on  in  his  course  of  moral  activity  resistlessly . 

But  the  Scriptures  speak  of  a  wrong  zeal  as  well  as  a  sound, 
healthful  zeal.  The  mind  may  be  as  fully  roused,  and  the  will 
as  resolutely  set  in  doing  evil  as  in  doing  good.  The  heart 
may  bum  as  intensely  with  the  fires  of  hell  as  with  the  fires  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Saul  sought  to  slay  the  Gibeonites  *'  in  his 
zeal  to  the  children  of  Israel  and  Judah."  Jehu  had  a  zeal 
which  was  but  the  fumes  of  pride  when  he  said :  "  Come,  see 
my  zeal  for  the  Lord."    The  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  were 
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zealous  for  the  law  of  Moses.  The  zeal  of  the  Pharisees  led 
them  to  take  the  life  of  their  long-expected  Messiah.  Ani- 
mated by  similar  feelings,  James  and  John  were  ready  to  ask 
for  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  to  consume  those  declining 
to  entertain  their  Lord.  Paul,  before  his  conversion,  was  filled 
with  zeal  to  destroy  the  disciples  of  the  Nazarene.  All  these 
are  instances  of  a  passionate  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  some  ob- 
ject, deemed,  by  those  who  felt  it,  desirable ;  but  which  was, 
nevertheless,  not  a  zeal  kindled  by  inspiration  from  heaven, 
and  hence  wrong. 

Zeal  is  wrong,  either  because  the  feelings  or  motives  dictat- 
ing the  conduct  to  which  it  leads  are  wrong,  or  because  the 
object  at  which  it  aims  is  wrong,  or  because  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  pursued  is  wrong.  Paul  said  of  the  Jews :  "  They 
have  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge."  Here 
the  object,  the  kingdom  of  God,  was  right,  but  the  feelings  and 
mode  with  which  it  was  sought  to  be  advanced  were  wrong. 

Right  zeal  invariably  has  its  origin  in  love  to  God  and  holi- 
ness, in  a  regard  to  the  divine  law  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Christ ;  and  is  always  directed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Gospel. 
Wrong  zeal  has  its  source  in  some  form  of  selfishness.  True,  it 
may  not  so  appear  to  him  who  is  actuated  by  it.  The  heart's 
depravity  may  throw  such  a  mist  around  his  moral  perceptions, 
that  he  may  not  himself  be  conscious  of  its  real  well-spring. 
It  may  originate  in  covert  ambition,  love  of  domination,  envy, 
or  ill-will,  in  a  determination  to  compass  one's  ends  merely 
because  they  are  his  own  ends,  in  party-spirit  or  pride  of  opin- 
ion, sanctified  in  his  own  eyes.  False  zeal  may  have  ever  a 
more  benignant  origin — ^in  a  sense  of  natural  justice,  benevo- 
lence,  humanity,  or  sympathy,  fired  by  self-emolument  and 
unillumed  by  Gospel  discretion.  But  whatever  its  immediate 
source,  it  is  ever  the  outworking  of  some  element  of  the  selfish 
principle. 

Hence,  right  zeal  is  disinterested;  wrong  zeal  self-interested. 
Eight  zeal  seeks  the  honor  of  God ;  wrong  zeal  the  honor  of 
self.  The  one  seeks  the  gratification  of  its  own  will ;  the  other, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will.  The  one  is  humble,  distrust- 
ful of  self,  "  poor  in  spirit ;"  the  other  proud,  self-confident. 
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The  latter  boasts  of  its  works  of  justice,  humanity,  and  love, 
and  piques  itself  on  its  own  consequence  in  the  progress  of 
virtue  and  the  world's  amelioration ;  the  former  glories  alone 
in  the  grace  of  God,  exclaiming  in  the  courage  of  faith :  "  I 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthening  me,"  While 
wrong  zeal  is  sometimes  headstrong,  fiery,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences; and  sometimes  sly,  underhanded,  trickish,  artful,  as 
circumstances  or  natural  character  dictate ;  right  zeal  is  wise, 
cautious,  feeling  its  way,  stepping  surely,  carefully  retaining 
what  it  gains,  but  ever  above-board,  noble,  magnanimous. 
The  one,  though  overflowing,  perhaps,  with  compassion  to  its 
specific  object,  often  disregards  the  feelings  of  those  who  stand 
in  its  way,  riding  over  them  with  as  little  mercy  as  the  war- 
horse  tramples  on  the  mangled  corpses  that  strew  the  battle- 
field ;  the  other,  in  its  most  impassioned  work,  glowing  and 
softened  with  love,  is  thoughtful  and  kind,  would  not  need- 
lessly cause  the  slightest  vibration  of  pain  ;  even  itself  feeling 
the  wounds  it  sometimes  in  duty  inflicts.  The  one,  in  its 
aroused  moments,  is  like  the  sun  shining  in  its  vernal  strength, 
awaking  the  earth  to  beauty ;  the  other,  like  the  hurricane, 
desolates  wherever  it  goes. 

Hence,  while  the  one  is  cruel  as  the  Inquisition,  the  other  is 
serene  and  mild  as  angelic  ardor.  Wrong  zeal  can  go  forth 
with  Mohammed  to  conquer  the  nations  to  the  faith  of  Islam- 
ism,  can  butcher  and  bum  and  ravage,  leaving  desolation, 
blood  and  anguish,  tears  and  groans  in  its  train ;  right  zeal 
goes  forth  with  Carey,  and  Swartz,  and  Martyn,  and  Brainerd, 
and  Harriet  Newel,  and  Mrs.  Judson ;  carrying  the  Gospel  of 
peace  to  the  benighted ;  kindling  in  hearts  unused  to  praise 
the  sweet  song  of  Christian  joy ;  spreading  the  beauties  of  the 
rainbow  over  regions  darkened  with  reeking  corruption  ;  purg- 
ing habitations  of  cruelty,  and  filling  them  with  the  sunshine 
of  redeeming  mercy.  The  one  vindicates  its  opinions  with  the 
axe,  the  faggot,  imprisonment  and  torture — deeds  of  woe  which 
make  even  selfish  humanity  weep,  and  promotes  its  interests 
by  sneers,  bitter  words  and  denunciations.  The  other  sits  en- 
throned on  the  calm  summit  of  reason  and  love,  and  issues  in- 
structions radiant  with  its  own  heavenly  light,  attended  by  the 
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Spirit's  imseen,  bnt  subduing  power.  The  one  stands  beside 
Kero  and  Domitian,  Land  and  the  bloody  Mary,  and  smiles  at 
the  butchery,  the  streams  of  Protestant  blood,  and  the  shrieks 
of  anguish  which  forever  stamp  with  infamy  and  the  curse  of 
God  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  The  other  sits  in  the  study  of 
Augustine,  of  ^  Calvin,  of  Edwards,  in  the  prison  with  Baxter, 
and  "the  mighty  dreamer"  so.  skilfully  embodying  the  subtle 
workings  of  Christian  experience  in  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress ;" 
it  rejoices  in  all  the  good  which  these  giants  of  thought  and 
consecrated  imagination  and  theological  lore  achieved ;  and 
it  leaps  for  joy  over  the  revival  scen^  of  Northampton,  and 
the  wide-spreading  results  of  Whitefield's  labors. 

Eight  zeal  is  guided  by  the  truths  of  the  Grospel  in  their 
symmetrical  proportions — by  correct  views  of  God's  character, 
of  his  requirements,  of  his  purposes  and  providences,  of  man, 
his  ruin  and  his  responsibilities — truths  that  shine  along  every 
pathway  of  life, — is  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge,  is  wise  as  a 
serpent  and  harmless  as  a  dove ;  and  moves  forward  with  effect, 
leaving  verdure  and  flowers  springing  up  in  its  footsteps. 
Wrong  zeal  is  guided  by  some  one  truth  or  duty,  while  others 
are  disregarded,  or  perhaps  by  a  mere  blind  impression  of 
duty ;  and  hence  though  active,  energetic,  full  of  fire,  some- 
times hits,  but  often  misses ;  it  is  like  a  loaded  wain  driven 
furiously  on,  sometimes  in  the  path,  but  more  frequently  out 
of  it,  rushing  on  over  stones  and  rocks  and  logs,  jolting,  creak- 
ing,, bounding,  till  dashed  and  broken,  its  fragments  are  strewn 
along  its  path,  and  the  object  for  which  it  started  in  such  good 
earnest,  is  lost. 

Eight  zeal  enlists  in  its  service  all  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
suitably  and  equably  excites  all  its  tendencies  and  susceptibili- 
ties ;  so  that  the  whole  mental  organism  is  well  balanced,  all 
its  parts  being  poised  and  regulated  by  love.  It  works  like  the 
summer  heat,  hidden  and  noiseless,  yet  irresistibly  diffusing 
itself  through  field,  and  wood^  and  meadow,  covering  the  whole 
with  freshness  and  bloom.  Wrong  zeal,  with  but  half  the 
mind  in  action,  or  swayed  by  some  prejudice  or  passion,  led  on 
by  some  object  or  interest  magnified  out  of  its  true  proportion, 
or  frenzied  with  some  side  issue,  pulls  vigorously  at  some  one 
string  in  the  network  of  society,  which,  by  the  effort,  soon 
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becomes  snarled  and  kinked,  and  the  more  it  is  pulled  and 
jerked,  the  worse  it  is.  Fit  illnstration  this  of  our  modern  wn- 
chrisiian  reformers,  who  would  unwind  the  ekein  of  society  to 
rewind  it  ctn  better  principles;  but  the  only  result  of  their  un- 
skilful handling  is  to  entangle  it  worse  than  before,  and  the 
more  earnestly  they  [work  the  more  entangled  it  becomes. 

The  difl&culty  is  not,  that  he  who  is  actuated  by  this  wrong 
zeal  has  not  strength  of  feeling  enough,  resolution  enough,  or 
energy  enough  ;  the  trouble  is,  selfishness,  in  some  of  its  subtle 
forms — pride,  ambition,  envy,  party-spirit,  or  self-love,  con- 
trols ;  or  for  want  of  Gospel  knowledge  he  aims  at  some  chi- 
merical object,  or  pursues  it  by  unscriptural  means ;  and  thus 
he  who,  perhaps,  has  some  ill-defined  intention  of  being  an 
angel  of  mercy,  becomes  one  of  tjiose  seemingly  reckless  beings 
who  scatter  around  them  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death. 

Wrong  zeal  is  therefore  always  disastrous,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  both  to  the  church  and  to  society.  It  is  indeed 
one  of  the  worst  of  evils.  Blood  and  havoc,  desolation  and 
misery,  present  or  prospective,  have  marked  its  footsteps.  His- 
tory assures  ns  that  aside  from  the  general  cause,  native  de- 
pravity, it  has  made  more  infidels  than  any  one  cause ;  forged 
more  weapons  against  the  church  than  any  other  agency.  Its 
history  has  never  been  fully  written,  but  when  it  is,  it  will 
constitute  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  of  human  conduct.  On 
the  other  hand,  right  zeal  is  good  and  only  good — ^good  in 
itself  and  good  in  its  infiuences.  It  is  that  fire  of  love  which 
identifies  us  with  Christ,  makes  ns  one  with  him  as  he  is  one 
with  the  Father — one  in  afiTection,  one  in  desire,  one  in  pur- 
pose and  moral  action.  While  wrong  zeal,  in  its  essentiality,  is 
grovelling,  revolving,  like  a  slave  in  the  treadmill,  around  the 
little  point,  self ;  true  zeal  is  the  glory  of  our  natures,  that  which 
refines  and  dignifies,  that  which  it  is  the  great  end  of  our  exist- 
ence to  exercise.  It  alike  honors  God  and  exalts  ourselves, 
fastening  us  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  rendering  us  lights 
amid  the  darkness  of  this  apostate  world.  While  it  reproves 
sin,  it  awakens  the  songs  of  joy  and  praise. 

It  is  consequently  of  vast  moment  that  we  have  the  one  and 
avoid  the  other.    To  this  end  we  must  carefully  discriminate 
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between  the  two,  elearly  noderstand  the  marks  hj  which  they 
are  distinguished,  both  in  their  elements  and  manifestations. 
Otherwise  we  shall  be  exceedingly  liable  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  exceeding  subtlety  of  the  selfish  principle,  often  trea- 
cherously coloring  our  thoughts,  shaping  our  motives,  leading 
the  undiscerning  to  regard  both  the  true  and  the  false,  in 
their  elementary  principles,  as  blending  harmoniously  like  the 
rays  of  light ;  and  thus  obscuring  the  great  fact,  that  in  their 
natures  and  developments,  the  difference  between  them  is  im- 
measurable— the  one  working  with  God,  the  other  with  the 
enemy  of  all  good — the  one  leading  to  heaven,  the  other  to 
perdition. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  should  also  awaken  caution  on  this 
point.  The  human  mind  is  in  a  ferment;  mankind  are  in 
motion.  The  slumbers  of  the  past  are  breaking ;  quietism  in 
religion  is  passing  away.  Demosthenes'  three  great  requisites 
of  oratory — "  action,  action,  action,"  is  seemingly  the  motto  of 
the  moral  workers  of  the  times.  Vices,  immoralities,  and 
crimes  are  attacked  with  an  unsparing  hand.  The  belief  is 
wide-spread  that  these  cannot  be  removed  without  direct 
effort.  Tlie  wrongs  of  society  and  the  defects  of  the  church 
are  seen ;  and  there  is  a  determination  to  work  their  purifica- 
tion. The  reformer  has  arisen  in  his  might,  and,  like  the  icono- 
clast, is  dealing  his  blows  around  him.  The  spirit  of  missions 
is  reviving.  The  promises  relative  to  the  final  triumphs  of 
Christianity  are  viewed  with  fresh  interest.  Many  think  tliey 
already  discover  through  the  murky  atmosphere  the  morning- 
star  of  the  latter-day  glory.  It  is  a  common  conviction  that 
the  signs  of  the  times  demand  new  moral  enterprises,  more 
vigorous  effort ;  that  there  must  be  a  better  spirit  in  the  church 
to  bring  about,  and  harmonize  with,  the  spirit  of  the  better 
times  coming.  There  is  much  high  endeavor,  not  a  little  en- 
thusiasm, and  perhaps  some  fanaticism.  This  waking  up  of 
the  moral  elements  is  hopeful.  We  would  by  no  means  check 
the  fervid  wheels  of  moral  and  spiritual  progress.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  desire  to  see  the  activity  of  the  age  spreading  and 
deepening  till  every  member  in  our  churches  shall  feel  the 
energies  of  his  soul  stirred  to  their  utmost  capacity.    But  we 
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may  not  tal:6  dross  for  gold ;  the  appearance  of  spiritual  in* 
terest  for  the  reality  of  it  As  moral  activity  may  have  a 
wrong  basia  and  a  wrong  spirit  as  well  as  a  right  basis  and  a 
right  ^irit,  we  most  search  to  the  bottom  the  ground  of  onr 
activity — the  spirit  of  onr  enterprises,  remembering  that  in  the 
view  of  the  heart^iearohing  Jehovah  action  in  itself  is  nothing, 
the  spirit  of  action  every  thing.  That  effort  which  is  animated 
and  informed  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  the  only  instrumental 
power  which  is  to  bring  the  nations  under  his  dominion, 
llence,  amid  the  general  stir  and  waking  up  of  the  moral  ele- 
ments, especially  while  there  is  the  appearance  of  much  that 
is  desirable  and  yet  questionable,  the  necessity  of  discriminate 
ing  between  true  and  false  zeal.  We  may  not  thoughtlessly 
abandon  ourselves  to  the  roll  of  the  tide  that  is  sweeping  around 
us.  Our  motto  should  be,  '^  Act,  and  act  with  earnestness,  but 
act  with  forethought"  Never  was  there  an  age  demanding 
more  self-examination,  more  steadiness  and  depth  of  view, 
more  searching  into  the  spirit  of  action,  than  the  present  Fail- 
ing here,  we  shall  become  devastators  rather  than  benefactors 
of  society — corrupters  rather  than  purifiers  of  the  chnrch.  Our 
zeal  must  originate  in,  and  be  sustained  by,  symmetrical  views 
of  Scriptural  truth. 

Let  it  be  ineffaceably  impressed,  that  to  the  sustenance  of  true 
Christian  zeal,  there  must  be  thorough  apprehension  of  those 
truths  that  lie  deep  in  the  systems  both  of  moral  government 
and  redemption,  which,  coming  up  before  us  at  every  turn  of 
life,  form  the  motive  power  of  all  accountable  actions ;  thus 
the  universal  and  special  providence  of  God,  his  immutability 
in  purpose  and  in  law,  his  glory  as  the  ultimate  end  of  being, 
the  unchangeableness  of  obligation  and  of  absolate  dependence, 
the  total  depravity  of  man  and  its  hatefulness  to  God,  regene- 
ration by  the  Spirit,  justification  alone  by  the  vicarioiis  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  the  unalterable  conditions  of  salvation  and  the 
eternal  woe  of  those  who  reject  them — all  are  of  incalculable 
moment  These  principles,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
gospel  scheme,  strike  their  influence  through  the  whole ; . 
guiding  and  prompting  to  all  specific  acts,  they  constitute  the 
fuel  of  sustained  Christian  activity,  tirelessly  moving  onward 
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over  the  varied  obstacles  of  bnman  corrnption.  With  these 
in  view  we  never  find  time  for  sloth  or  procrastination.  With- 
out them  the  flame  will  be  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  flicker,  or 
rage  into  fanaticism.  Altogether  unscriptural  and  absnrd  is 
the  idea  that  earnest  and  steadfast  activity  in  the  cause  of  re* 
demption  and  man's  amelioration  can  be  kept  alive  without 
clear  discriminating  knowledge  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Rev- 
elation. All  moral  enterprises  undertaken  without  them, 
though  they  may  for  a  time  succeed,  will  ultimately  fail.  The 
vital  principles  of  the  Oospel  can  alone  nerve  us  with  sufficient 
energy,  inspire  that  unfaltering  pui*pose,  incite  to  that  endur- 
ing activity,  which  the  world's  regeneration  demands.  While 
such  men  as  Theodore  Parker,  who  has  just  gone  to  his  sad 
reckoning  for  high  talents  perverted,  and  others  with  a  variety 
of  religious  creeds  and  no  creeds,  are  cherishing  and  propa- 
gating a  zeal  for  human  improvement  kindled  at  the  fires  of 
human  sympathy,  Gliristians  should 'make  it  their  special  con- 
cern to  evince  a  zeal  kindled  by  divine  truth,  attended  and 
illumed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  latter  should  surpass  im- 
measurably the  former  in  their  earnestness  for  man's  welfare, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual;  and  would  they  but  do  it,  the 
world  would  sooner  learn  the  vast  superiority  of  true  zeal  over 
all  its  counterfeits.  The  supineness  of  those  professedly  resting 
on  the  Bible,  and  accepting  Christ  as  their  king  in  works  of 
philanthropy  and  holiness,  gives  the  false  zealots  of  the  times 
their  chief  p^wer. 

Our  obligations  to  exercise  true  Christian  zeal  are  therefore 
woriliy  of  very  serious  consideration.  Its  nature  being  such  as 
we  hajre  represented,  absorbing  the  interests  of  the  soul  and 
controlling  it;  its  ennobling  and  far-reaching  influences  on 
ourselves  and  the  world  ;  its  origin  in  the  heart  of  divine  love, 
and  its  aspirations,  not  only  itself  soaring  to  the  sky,  but  en- 
deavoring to  allure  the  world  thither  also— all  show  that  oar 
obligations  peraonally  to  exercise  it  are  immense.  A  voice 
from  the  throne,  and  a  voice  from  within,  alike  impose  it  upon 
us. 

The  first  ground  of  our  obligation  lies  in  the  fact,  that  Christ 
evinced  zeal  in  accomplishing  the  work  of  atonement,  and  in 
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^tablishing  the  throne  to  which  he  was  appointed.  When  he 
came  to  his  own,  and  they  refnsed  to  receive  him  as  Lord ;  when 
be  ^^  entered  the  temple  bailt  and  adorned  as  a  symbol  of  his 
ehnreh  purchased  with  his  own  blood,  and  fonnd  it  desecrated 
by  those  who  would  make  a  gain  of  godliness,"  his  love  to  his 
Father,  and  his  indignation  against  those  defiling  that  holy 
place,  kindled  to  a  blaze.  He  could  not  endure  their  polluting 
presence;  and  he  drove  them  from  the  sacred  inclosure  with 
such  violcDce  that  they  who  saw  this  fearful  manifestation  of 
his  holiness,  applied  to  him  the  words  of  the  Psalmist:  ^^The 
zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up."  A  righteous  enthu- 
siasm inspired  him,  and  nothing  could  stand  before  it.  All 
fled  as  if  driven  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace.  His  soul  glowing 
with  the  calm,  but  alUengrossing  emotions  of  Deity,  would  not 
be  satisfied  without  the  cleansing  of  that  house  which  was  ap- 
pointed as  his  own  abode. 

The  same  strength  of  feeling  hurried  him  on  to  the  comple- 
tion of  his  great  work,  the  ofiering  up  of  himself  on  the  cross. 
"  I  have,"  he  says,  "  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how 
am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished."  This  opening  the 
way  for  the  display  of  divine  mercy,  this  revelation  of  the 
highest  glory  of  the  divine  cliaracter,  this  restoration  of  the 
mined  to  holiness,  was  a^work  so  marvellous,  so  transcendently 
glorious  to  God  and  beneficent  to  man,  that  it  became  the  roas- 
ter passion  of  the  Redeemer's  soul  to  effect  it.  He  could  not 
be  checked  or  staid,  in  his  course  till  it  was  done. 

"  That  flame  which  lights  an  angeVs  eye, 
Burned  brightly — ^blessed  charity.'* 

He  panted  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  in  souls 
redeemed.  Would  that  his  professed  followers  felt  but  half 
the  desire  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  his  redemption,  that  he 
felt  to  endure  the  anguish  of  procuring  it. 

That  we  are  under  obligation  to  feel  the  same  we  need  not 
linger  to  prove.  For  Christ's  zeal  was  peculiarly  the  result  of 
all  the  divine  attributes  combined,  the  liighest  manifedtation 
of  the  divine  character,  the  meeting  of  all  the  rays  of  the 
divine  excellencies  in  action,  the  blazing  forth  oJf  the  divine 
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Bature  in  favor  of  righteonsnesB  and  in  aversion  to  sin.  The 
like  zeal,  the  like  concentration  of  «11  the  holy  activities  of  the 
Boiil,  is  peculiarly  onr  duty  as  the  professed  followers  of  Ciirist 
It  is  thus,  and  only  thus,  that  we  harmonize  with  him,  desire 
what  he  desires,  and  with  the  same  intensity  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  our  capacities.  Indeed,  this  Christ-like  zeal — 
this  heart-burning  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  salvation  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  to  check  sin  and  thwart  its  designs,  is  the 
noblest  activity  of  the  mind,  inspired  by  the  noblest  principles. 
It  is  the  going  forth  of  all  that  is  divine  in  the  renewed  heart 
If,  therefore,  we  only  have  regard  to  the  true  dignity  of  our 
natures,  we  shall  endeavor  to  exercise  it. 

The  second  ground  of  obligation  is  man's  capacity  for  the 
most  impassioned  feelings  and  desires.  We  have  seen  the 
passion  of  anger  overmastering  the  reason,  deadening  every 
moral  sensibility,  driving  away  every  kindly  affection,  even 
burning  with  madness,  and  causing  die  heart  to  boil  like  a 
eauldron ;  thus  evincing  the  amazing  capabilities  of  man  for 
strength  of  passion.  Eevenge  will  work  for  years,,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  savage,  inducing  him  to  devise  every  noeans, 
endure  any  hardship,  suffer  any  privation,  in  order  to  its  fiend- 
ish gratification.  The  military  chieftain  is  sometimes  wrought 
up  to  an  entlmsiasm  of  feeling  and  energy  of  purpose,  which 
carries  him  without  quailing  up  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  bat* 
tery  belching  forth  its  iron  hail,  cutting  down  his  ranks  as  the 
mower's  scythe  the  grass.  An  entire  detachment  of  soldiers, 
sent  on  some  desperate  charge,  will  rush  between  blazing  lines 
of  artillery  where  they  can  expect  nothing  but  mangled  limbs 
or  instant  death ;  or  will  stand  to  be  shot  down  with  an  intrepid 
bravery,  which  is  the  result  of  a  passionate  determination, 
assuming  the  form  of  coolness,  and  which  no  personal  torture 
can  shake.  It  is  not  indifference  to  pain  or  toil  which  enables 
them  thus  to  do  or  dare,  but  the  roused-up  spirit  prepared  to 
act  and  to  suffer 

'  We  have  the  like  manifestation  of  human  passion,  when  the 
mind  is  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  property  or  fame.  It  be- 
comes engrossed  with  its  object,  which  is  pursued  with  an 
ardor,  a  resolution,  and  perseverance  that  will  not  cool  or  give* 
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over.    All  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  put  in  requisition 
to  secare  it.    Death  seems  preferable  to  failure ;  and  hence, 
when  success  crowns  not  one's  efforts,  the  reason  sometimes 
reels^  and  he  prefers  stranglins^  to  life — a  sentiment  embodied 
in  the  youthful  motto  of  Dr.  William  Bobertson — "Vita  sine 
Uteris  mors  est ;"  indicating  his  absorbing  passion  for  literary 
treasures.    We  have  seen  the  feeble  mother  toiling  and  weary- 
ing herself  for  days  and  nights,  unmindful  of  her  own  weak- 
ness and  pains,  in  solicitude  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  her 
babe  cheerfully  expending  her  life  for  the  sake  of  prolonging 
a  life  dearer  than  her  own.    We  have  seen  the  father,  to 
rescue  his  child  from  the  flames,  from  a  watery  grave,  or  the 
butchery  of  savage  foes,  perform  acts  of  daring  and  feats  of 
strength,   which  seemingly  surpass  all   human  capabih'ties. 
We  have  seen  the  confessor  of  the  Gospel  confronting  opposi- 
tion most  painful  to  bear,  meeting  threatened  imprisonment 
and  death  with  a  persistent  courage  which  neither  racks  nor 
stocks  could  intimidate.    We  have  seen  the  martyr  bidding 
defiance  to  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  encountering  the 
flames,  or  the  fangs  of  wild  beasts,  without  fear,  even  with  ex* 
ultation,  counting  it  all  joy  that  he  was  worthy  to  suffer  for 
Christ.     We  have  seen  the  young  man  and  woman  delicately 
trained,  glowing  with  love  to  spread  the  salvation  of  the  Gos()el 
which  filled  their  own  bounding  hearts  with  joy,  dash  the  fair 
prospects  of  ease  and  fame  bursting  upon  them  in  their  native 
land,  tear  themselves  away  from  childhood's  "sweet  home," 
break  the  tenderest  ties  of  affection,  of  endeared  and  refined 
society,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  far  distant  regions  and  in  un* 
healthy  climes,  amid  wild  and  barbarous  men,  for  the  sake  of 
publishing  the  glad  tidings  of  redeeming  grace  to  those  wh0| 
for  this  deed  of  love,  might  take  their  lives. 

But  in  proof  that  God  has  endowed  man  with  vast  capacities 
of  feeling,  emotion,  will,  purpose,  we  need  not  fix  our  eyes  alone 
on  the  strength  of  passion  in  others.  We  ourselves  are  c<»i- 
scions  of  possessing  the  same  moral  elements.  We  have  felt 
our  own  souls  stirring  with  a  mighty  energy,  even  agitated  till 
they  shook  our  whole  frames ;  we  have  felt  our  hearts  glowing 
»wilJ[iiu  like  a  furnace,  swelling  and  heaving  till  it  seemed  they 
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would  burst ;  we  have  been  oonecions  of  conflicting  emotions 
and  desires,  strong  and  wild  as  the  sea  in  a  storm ;  we  have 
felt  our  souls  sinking  within  us  under  the  pressure  of  over- 
whelming affliction  till  they  seemed  crushed,  and  then  again 
erecting  themselves  for  some  gigantic  enterprise,  putting  on 
strength  as  though  they  could  wrestle  with  the  veryselements 
and  overcome  them.  v 

Thus  we  have  abundant  testimony,  both  within  and  without, 
that  there  is  no  undertaking,  no  hardship,  no  suffering,  no  tor- 
ture, no  form  of  violent  or  lingering  death,  which  the  hnman 
heart,  when  roused  and  braced,  dare  not  encounter,  will  not 
even  bear  one  through,  exultingly. 

Now  for  what  were  all  these  powerful  sensibilities  given  us? 
Our  Creator  had  some  design  in  kindling  these  fires  in  the  soul. 
What  was  that  design  ?  Surely  if  these  susceptibilities  were 
only  intended  to  glow  with  revenge  and  hate,  to  dilate  with 
pride  and  ambition,  to  canker  with  envy,  to  inflate  us  with 
vanity  and  self-estimation,  or  to  agitate  us  with  those  feverish 
emotions  which  actuate  half  the  world,  and  toss  them  as  roll 
the  tempestuous  waves,  it  were  a  useless  expenditure' of  crea- 
tive power ;  nay,  worse,  it  were  to  qualify  us  to  become  the 
devastators  of  society.  But  ah !  this  vast  capacity  of  emotion, 
affection,  will,  was  given  us  for  the  noblest  purposes — it  was 
designed  as  the  soil  in  which  Christian  zeal  might  take  root, . 
and  work,'  and  thrive  for  the  world's  redemption — that  we 
might  be  filled  with  those  lofliest  emotions  and  snblimest  as- 
pirations which  are  fitted  to  bear  us  on  in  the  service  of  Christ 
amid  the  severest  difficulties ;  to  nerve  us  to  tread  those  thorny 
patlis  which  lacerate  even  to  torture  the  susceptible  spirit,  and 
energize  us  to  encounter  enemies  the  bitterest,  the  most  viru- 
lent that  earth  or  even  hell  can  raise.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  high  achievements— achievements  which  Christ 
has  made  it  our  duty  to  accomplish  in  his  name,  this  capacity 
of  strong,  all-controlling  emotion  is  just  what  we  need.  When 
filled  with  holy  affections,  what  will  it  not  Inspirit  us,  with 
God's  help,  to  perform  ?  It  will  urge  us  forward  in  the  path 
of  duty  as  irresistibly  as  the  force  which  moves  the  earth  on 
its  axis,  bringing  day  and  night  with  unfaltering  certainty.  It 
will  work  incessantly  as  the  steam  that  works  the  engine,  ren-* 
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dering  ns  every-day  Christians,  inducing  us  to  sow  beside  all 
waters,  to  shed  around  us  the  sweet  dews  of  Christ's  love,  to 
make  hotne  and  its  surroundings  a  garden  of  rich  perfume; 
as  well  as  to  become  messengers  6f  love  to  carry  salvation  to 
distant  regions,  diffusing  the  verdure  and  loveliness  of  spring 
over  every  moral  desert  which  disiigures  our  earth. 

Now  since  this  capacity,  when  occupied  with  holy  affections, 
qualifies  us  for  this  highest  work,  and  since  it  was  designed  by 
our  Creator  for  this  very  purpose,  it  becomes  our  indispensable 
duty  to  employ  it  thus,  and  to  employ  it  in  no  other  way.  It 
should  not  be  filled  with  affections  centred  on  self,  but  on  God. 
It  should  not  glow  with  anger,  but  with  love  to  Christ  and 
holy  indignation  against  sin.  It  should  not  swell  with  pride, 
but  with  the  glorious  hope  of  the  Gospel ;  not  corrode  with 
envy  and  jealousy,  but  glow  with  a  genial  regard  for  man  in  his 
trials  and  sorrows ;  not  heave  with  aspirations  for  worldly  gain 
or  renown,  but  with  aspirations  to  become  rich  in  good  works, 
and  to  save  the  souls  of  the  wretched.  When  our  power  of 
strong  emotions  is  thus  employed,  we  shall  be  Christlike  in 
activity  and  usefulness  here,  and  fitted,  when  the  present  scene 
is  over,  to  burn  with  seraphic  love  and  to  join  in  immortal  hal- 
lelujahs^  tefore  the  throne.  Then,  indeed,  our  capacities  for 
enrapturing  emotion  and  the  resistless  energies  of  zeal  will  find 
their  full  activity,  demonstrating  that  we  were  made  for  a 
higher  sphere  of  service — ^tlie  unending  beatitudes  of  the  divine 
presence. 

In  the  third  place*  this  high  state  of  emotion,  affection,  and 
will,  constituting  Christian  zeal,  is  the  normal  state  of  the  soul. 
God  made  us  for  a  certain  end,  to  occupy  a  certain  niche  in 
the  great  temple  of  intelligent  existence.  He  gave  us  just  the 
capacities  and  tendencies  we  need ;  all  have  offices  to  fill — 
work  to  do ;  otherwise  some  are  useless,  made  for  no  valuable 
purpose  —  a  supposition  impeaching  alike  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  our  Creator.  But  to  suppose  we  possess  any  degree 
of  power  not  employed,  nor  intended  to  be  employed,  the  re- 
sult is  the  same — a  useless  power  is  equally  imparted.  But 
the  soul  was  constituted  not  only  for  activity,  but  for  spedjio 
activity.    We  were  to  glorify  God,  to  love  and  obey  him— to 
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be  ourselves  holy,  and  to  promote  the  holiness  of  others.  It  is 
not  then  enough  to  say  that  the  haman  mind  was  made  for  the 
highest  activity,  but  for  the  highest  holy  activity.  The  divine 
service  is  its  appropriate  sphere.  When,  therefore,  all  the  ca- 
pacities and  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  are  excited  or  drawn 
out  in  their  full  energies  towards  God  and  the  honor  of  his 
name,  the  mind  is  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  created  to  exist 
The  divine  ideal  of  the  human  soul  before  the  creative  fiat 
was  spoken,  is  realized.  When  a  machine,  with  its  several 
wheels  and  cogs,  bands  and  springs,  all  occupying  their  proper 
position,  and  whirling  with  their  proper  motion,  is  producing 
the  finished  fabric,  the  machine  is  answering  the  end  of  the 
inventor.  When  the  muscles  and  ligaments  of  the  body, 
all  its  secretions  .and  functions,  are  in  fall  action,  it  is  in  a 
healthful  or  normal  condition.  So  with  the  human  mind, 
when  all  its  wheels  and  springs  are  working  in  the  fervor  of 
their  power,  are  animated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  suffused 
with  holy  love,  the  organism  is  moving  in  its  perfection ;  it  is 
in  its  normal  state. 

This  completeness  of  mental  and  moral  activity  accords  with 
our  conception  of  angels.  They  are  the  personifitations  of 
spiritual  energies,  moving  lil^e  flames  of  fire.  They  are  cum- 
bered with  no  dormant  faculties.  Holy  love,  rising  with  an 
intense  fiame  in  the  very  centre  of  their  being,  and  controlling 
the  whole,  moves  all  their  powers  and  moral  proclivities  in  the 
direction  of  duty.  We  can  conceive  of  nothing  less  than  this 
profoundest  activity  as  constituting  their  normal  state ;  for  to 
suppose  them  less  vitally  energetic  than  their  capacities  allow, 
would  destroy  at  once  that  idea  of  purity  and  exaltation  which 
we  attach  to  angelic  existence. 

The  same  elevated  concepticm  is  also  our  idea  of  the  glories 
and  immunities  of  the  human  soul  when  separated  from  the 
body.  We  conceive  of  it  as  free,  buoyant,  springing,  from  its 
prison  in  all  the  living  energy  of  its  nature,  no  clog  weighing 
it  down,  no  impediment  hindering  its  movements.  It  is  this 
eonception  of  tlie  soul's  inherent  life,  its  capacity  for  spontane- 
ous and  tireless  action  when  freed  from  the  body,  which, 
sometimes,  when  we  feel  the  workings  of  heaven-bora  powere 
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within  us,  the  aspirations  of  nnntterable  thongbts,  the  fine  deli* 
cacy  of  emotions  too  etberial  for  a  lodgment  in.  this  gross  dwell- 
ing of  clay,  when  the  soul  seems  shackled,  even  entombed  in 
the  body,  the  organs  of  speech  but  the  mockery  of  imple- 
ments to  ^xprees  what  is  yearning  for  expression,  and  yet  can- 
not find  development— inspires  ns  with  undefined  longings  to 
break  from  our  confinement  within  the  walls  of  the  body,  that 
our  freed  spirits  may  act  with  all  their  native  vigor,  soaring  as 
flames  of  fire  on  angels'  wings  and  with  angelic  ardor.  To 
attain  this  spontaneous  and  glorious  activity  we  instinctively 
desire  as  the  perfection  of  our  being ;  and  these  deepest  long- 
ings of  our  natures  can  never  be  satisfied  without  attaining,  or 
the  prospect  of  attaining  it.  The  thought  of  remaining  as  we 
are,  bound  down  by  sin  and  flesh  forever,  would  be  most 
oppressive. 

Besides,  whom  do  we  regard  as  the  model  man  in  the 
church,  or  in  society  ?  Him  who  is  putting  forth,  in  full,  the 
energies  of  his  entire  being.  To  satisfy  our  sense  of  right, 
judging  of  the  conduct  of  others,  it  is  by  no  means  enough 
that  they  are  thus  energetic  in  amassing  wealth,  in  promoting 
political  or  social  improvements,  in  cultivating  science,  litera- 
ture, or  art ;  all  their  efficiency  must  be  exerted  in  the  service 
of  holiness  or  of  redeeming  mercy.  It  is  only  such  men  as 
Baxter,  Whitefield,  Kettleton,  and  Harlan  Page,  men  who  ap- 
proximate, in  sjnrituality  and  purity,  the  sinless  man,  Christ 
Jesus,  and  who  are  ever  struggling  for  a  closer  and  closer  re- 
semblance to  that  brightest  ideal  of  human  perfection,  that 
receive  our  highest  approbation ;  even  they  fail  to  receive 
it  entirely,  because  we  are  constantly  discovering  in  them 
some  shades  of  selfishness,  some  languor  in  religious  zeal. 

Our  consciences  demand  the  same  earnest  spirit  and  cour 
duet  in  ourselves.  We  carry  with  us  the  living  conviction 
that  all  the  powers  which  God  has  given  us  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  his  service,  and  that  to  their  utmost  capacity.  For 
the  least  coldness,  supineness,  or  formality,  we  feel  con- 
demned. We  may,  indeed,  become  encased  in  self- right* 
eousness,  or  frozen  in  stupidity,  and  justify  ourselves  in  ex* 
ceedingly  defective  conduct.  But  even  in  such  cases,  we  in 
8ome  way  convince  ourselves  that  we  are  doing  all  we  can  for 
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Christ  in  the  circumstances ;  otherwise,  onr  consciences  trouble 
Qs.  They  demand  the  glow  of  the  whole  sonl — the  kindling 
of  all  its  tires,  else  thej  compel  us  to  hear  their  condemning 
Toice.  Thus  this  fervor,  denominated  Christian  zeal,  is  alike 
the  dictate  of  our  reason^  of  our  hearts  and^  our  consciences, 
both  in  respect  to  ourselves  and  to  others. 

All  sin  inevitably  hinders  the  movement  of  the  mental  or- 
ganism. It  is  in  the  soul  like  gravel  in  the  eye,  fretting  its 
muscles  and  integuments,  destroying  or  impairing  vision.  It 
is  like  the  blood  infused  on  the  brain,  paralyzing  or  bennmb- 
ing  parts,  or  the  whole  frame.  Tlius  sin  cannot  fail  to  throw 
the  soul  from  its  normal  state — to  cripple  or  weaken  its  pow- 
ers. To  indulge  the  settled  slumbers  of  any  moral  suscepti- 
bility must  be  offensive  to  Ood,  because  the  sonl  is  not  then  in 
the  state  in  which  it  was  constituted  to  exist  As  it  came 
forth  from  its  Maker's  hand,  and  moved  according  to  its  laws, 
every  part  in  fall  play,  stretching  upward  toward  the  throne 
in  holy  aspirations,  and  exulting  in  the  joy  of  obedience,  he 
pronounced  it  very  good.  As  he  now  sees  it  under  the  paraly- 
sis of  sin,  its  parts  in  conflict  and  jarring  in  their  motion, 
the  whole  halting  and  laboring  on  in  its  revolutions,  he  can 
no  longer  be  pleased  with  it  It  is  like  the  dwarfed  tree,  bent 
and  twisted  and  misshapen  by  excrescences,  instead  of  the 
well-proportioned  oak,  with  its  crown  of  branches  and  foliage 
towering  in  its  princely  grandeur.  It  is  like  the  stately  edi- 
fice with  its  timbers  wrenched,  its  roof  cra,cked,  its  walls 
yawning,  standing  beside  the  magnificent  temple  rising  in  the 
symmetry  of  its  proportion  and  the  beauty  of  its  architectural 
ornaments,  the  ideal  of  what  the  builder  intended.  Man,  the 
sinner,  man,  the  spiritually  indolent,  is  not  the  model  being 
which  the  Creator  made  to  reflect  his  intellectual  and  moral 
image,  heralding  forth  his  glory.  The  least  languor  or  halt- 
ing in  his  movements  diminishes  the  lustre  which  the  divine 
ideal  man  was  designed  to  throw  around  him. 

Man,  therefore,  is  truly  man,  only  when  he  is  spiritually 
alive,  stripped  of  selfishness,  permeated  and  actuated  by  love 
to  God  and  good  will  to  his  felloe-immortals,  consecrated,  soul 
and  body,  to  Christ,  and  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  his  holy 
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kingdom  ;  otherwise  be  is  no  more  roan  than  the  stinted  tree 
growing  on  the  sand-bank  is  the  lofty  oak  of  the  monntains, 
or  the  dilapidated  edifice  is  the  magnificent  temple  of  Grecian 
taste.  Man  can  rise  to  bis  true  dignity  only  by  existing  in 
bis  normal  state — by  being  what  God  intended  him  to  be — 
^'  steadfast,  immovable^  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord." 

The  fourth  ground  of  obligation  lies  in  the  revealed  law  of 
God  demanding  Christian  zeal.  The  divine  law  revealed  is 
in  perfect  agreement  with  the  law  written  on  the  mind.  It 
winds  itself  around  the  whole  man,  and  binds  him,  as  an  in- 
tellectual and  moral  being,  to  the  throne.  It  is  briefly  com- 
prehended in  a  single  precept;  "Tliou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  son],  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength."  This  is  an  intensive 
mode  of  expression.  Its  real  import  is.  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  every  power  of  the  soul  wrought  up  to  its 
highest  energy.  It  demands  not  love  beyond  mental  and 
bodily  capacities,  only  to  the  extent  of  these  capacities.  Up 
to  this  point  there  may  be  no  languor,  no  coldness,  no  indiffer- 
ence. It  demands  the  kindling  up  of  all  our  powers  into  one 
pure,  intense  flame  of  love  to  God.  It  must  be  a  vital  prin- 
ciple, working  vigorously  outward — a  well  of  life,  sending 
forth  its  deep  and  fertilizing  streams.  If  we  possess  all  these 
affections  which  the  law  prescribes,  we  shall  cherish  the  ut- 
most dread  and  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  the  deepest  sorrow  on 
account  of  it  wherever  it  may  be  found ;  entire  confidence  in 
God  and  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  his  Son ;  the  most  implicit 
resignation  to  his  will  as  manifested  both  in  his  law  and  in  his 
providences ;  we  shall  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
all  men,  even  in  regard  to  our  bitterest  enemies,  those  who  are 
defaming  our  characters,  or  heaping  injury  and  insult  upon 
ns ;  we  shall  exclaim  with  our  dying  Lord :  **  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  Indeed,  every  feel- 
ing and  affection  which  a  soul  wrought  up  to  the  strongest 
intensity  of  love  can  feel,  must  be  experienced  by  him  who 
fally  obeys  the  first  great  command. 

ISTor  does  the  requirement  demand  this  glow  of  fcelii)g  for 
an  hour,  for  a  day,  or  a  year  only,  but  through  our  whole 
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lives,  even  onward  through  the  nntiring  cycles  of  a  never- 
ending  duration.  The  law  knows  no  relaxation  in  its  force. 
It  is  eternal  and  nnchangeable  as  God  himself;  ^Hhesame 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  The  degree  of  love,  there- 
fore, which  the  requirement  enjcHns,  knows  no  diminTition. 
There  may  be  no  iiickering  in  its  flame,  no  fading  of  its  bright- 
ness. It  must  ever  increase,  as  our  intellectual  capacities 
increase,  in  effulgence  and  glory,  till  it  shall  be  lost  amid  the 
richer  effulgence  enwrapping  the  eternal  throne,  and  the  soul 
possessing  it  shall  shine  forth  with  the  ineffable  brightness 
and  celestial  beauty  of  a  seraph. 

This  description  of  holy  love  in  its  fulness  may  be  thonght 
overdrawn ;  but  we  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  human  lan- 
guage to  color  it  too  deeply.  We  cannot  even  conceive  it 
The  eagle  may  bend  his  strong  pinions  to  the  sun,  and  fasten 
upon  it  his  unflinching  gaze,  but  he  cannot  reach  its  bright 
domain.  So  with  regard  to  our  conception  of  the  love  wliich 
the  divine  law  enjoins.  We  may  form  a  picture  of  its  bright- 
ness ;  we  may  gaze  and  wonder  at  the  image  we  have  formed ; 
still  the  conception  will  fall  far  below  the  reality.  Oar  self- 
ishness and  pride  prevent  our  forniing  any  adequate  idea  ot 
its  extent  and  glory.  We  are  ever  inclined  to  affix  to  the 
divine  law  too  low  a  standard.  Our  consciences  trouble  ns. 
We  are  convinced  that  we  do  not  come  up  to  tliat  high  point 
of  duty  designated  in  the  Bible.  We  are  therefore  disposed 
to  bring  the  standard  down  to  our  own  diminutive  measure. 
But  all  our  efforts  will  be  vain;  we  cannot  alter  the  divine  law. 
It  stands  on  that  high  pedestal  on  which  Ood  has  placed  it; 
and  there  it  will  continue  to  shine  and  burn  and  confound  the 
wicked  for  ever.  None  of  our  own  standards  will  avail  us; 
we  must  be  judged  by  that  standard  which  Ood  has  fixed. 
This  we  must  face,  our  naked  souls  be  brought  up  before  its 
consuming  blaze,  and  every  thought  and  feeling  and  motive 
be  scanned  in  its  scrutinizing  lightj  and  our  characters  dete^ 
mined  accordingly. 

The  divine  law  demanding  all  this  intensity  of  emotion 
demands,  emphatically.  Christian  zeai  And  shall  not  an  obli- 
gation, based  on  this  eternal  law  arouse  ns  to  the  solemn 
consideration  of  its  claims?     If  we  can  contemplate  with 
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indifference  that  law  interwoven  in  the  framework  of  onr 
nature,  reqniring  for  its  fall  development  oar  extremest 
activity  in  religious  service,  shall  this  revealed  law,  promul- 
gated directly  from  the  throne,  and  fastened  upon  us  by  the 
immutable  relations  we  sustain  to  our  rightful  sovereign,  be 
unheeded  { 

The  fifth  ground  of  obligation  to  exercise  Christian  zeal,  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  great  end  for  which  Christ  redeemed  us : 
"  Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works."  This  shows  that  Christ  had  far-reaching  de- 
signs in  the  sacrifice  which  he  made  for  man.  True  he  had 
an  immediate  end,  which  was  to  make  satisfaction  for  sinners 
to  the  law — to  pay  the  price  necessary  to  redeem  them  from 
the  curse,  to  open  a  way,  by  enduring  such  suffering  as  would 
be  equivalent,  in  view  of  infinite  justice,  to  the  penalty  of 
the  law;  so  that  God  could  be*  just,  and  the  jnstifier  of  him 
that  believeth  in  Jesus.  Eat  he  did  not  shed  bis  redeeming 
blood  in  such  unutterable  agony  simply  to  save  ruined  man. 
He  had  designs  stretching  infinitely  beyond  this,  designs  of 
far  intenser  interest  to  the  Godhead  —  to  make  men  like 
himself  in  purity  and  blessedness,  ever  working  together  with 
him.  This  ulterior  design  is  brought  to  view  in  the  text 
quoted  above,  declaring  that  he  wrought  out  the  work  of 
atonement  ^*  to  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  works."  This  remote  end  of  the  atonement  is  taught 
with  equal  explicitness  in  other  passages  of  Scripture :  ^'  Christ 
also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might 
present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and 
without  blemish."  "  For  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ : 
till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  Here  we  are  taught 
that  ''the  perfect  man,"  ''the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ,"  "  the  Church  without  spot  or  wrinkle,"  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  Christ's  redemptive  work.    In  accepting 
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hifl  atonement,  we  are  to  receive  liina  not  only  as  our  high 
priest  but  as  our  king. 

Eis  declaration,  that  he  came  not  "  to  destroy  the  law  or 
the  prophets,"  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  should  fail, 
and  the  fact  that  he  reaflSnned  the  law  published  on  Sinai 
without  change,  so  that  it  is  still  binding  upon  us  in  its  original 
force,  and  will  be  upon  all  coming  generations,  is  also  demon- 
stration that  the  ulterior  end  of  the  atonement  is  to  secure  the 
restoration'  of  the  lost  to  the  holy  activities  of  their  being. 
While  the  gospel  dispensation  is  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  it  is 
equally  a  dispensation  of  righteousness.  The  soul  must  bum 
with  a  jflame  of  love  as  pure  as  was  required  before  the  Son 
of  God  died  to  put  away  sin.  We  must  be  as  morally  perfect 
as  God  is,  or  we  fail — we  transgress  the  law.  Christ  by  no 
means  came  as  Redeemer  to  lower  the  claims  of  law,  but  to 
reconcile  man  to  it — to  make  him  one  with  himself  in  pur- 
pose, one  with  him  in  labor,  and  finally  one  with  him  in 
glory.  This  is  touchingly  brought  to  view  in  the  last  prayer 
of  our  Saviour  with  his  disciples:  "That  they  all  may  be 
one ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us.'*  "  And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I 
have  given  them,  that  they  may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one  ; 
I  in  them  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one."  Thus  Christ,  as  mediator,  came  to  establish  a  kingdom 
of  righteousness  in  this  world  of  sin.  It  is  designed  to  be  a 
single  unit;  holiness,  girding  its  throne,  is  to  enwrap  its  ex- 
tremities with  living  light.  All  its  subjects  sympathizing 
with  its  King,  are  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  zeal  in  promoting 
his  interests. 

Christ  redeemed  our  whole  being ;  not  only  the  soul,  but 
the  body,  to  be  kept  pure  and  consecrate  to  him  ;  not  one,  but 
every  element  of  our  mental  natures ;  not  only  our  reason, 
that  it  might  be  enlisted  in  the  investigation,  reception,  and 
promulgation  of  holy  truth,  but  also  the  heart,  all  the  sensibil- 
ities of  the  soul,  all  its  capabilities  of  impassioned  emotions, 
of  lofty  aspirations,  of  untiring  affections  and  fixed  determi- 
nation of-  will,  that  they  might  burn  with  seraphic  fervor  in 
promoting  his  kingdom.    Eut,  alas!    too   prone  are  we   to 
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forget  that  Ohrist  redeemed  Hie  whole  man — ^the  heart  and  the 
intellect  alike ;  and  hence  we  become  either  the  mere  advo- 
cates of  doctrine,  perhaps  sink  to  the  level  of  spiritnal  pugilists 
and  farions  ranters  abont  formulas  of  opinion  and  modes  of 
worship,  or  we  become  the  mere  creatures  of  feeling — the 
worshippers  of  passion.  But  when  we  receive  fully  into  our 
Bonis  the  truth  that  every  element  of  our  being  belongs  to 
Ohrist  by  right  both  of  creation  and  purchase,  enraptured 
with  the  glories  of  heavenly  truth,  we  exhibit  it  as  we  ought, 
not  in  the  cold  crystallizations  of  a  winter's  morning,  clear 
and  glittering,  but  in  the  warm  carnation  of  life,  touched  with 
the  beauty  of  sanctified  imaginations  and  illumed  by  the 
fire  of  renovated  affections ;  in  a  word,  we  become  living 
representatives  pf  Christ  on  earth,  "  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

To  become  such,  we  are  affectionately  urged  by  all  the  win- 
ning authority  of  the  scheme  of  mercy.  This  claim,  groi^nded 
in  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  coming  in  the  tones  of 
pardoning  love,  addresses  us  with  a  power  which  nothing  but 
an  iron  heart  and  a  seared  conscience  can  resist.  It  speaks  to 
ns  in  the  eternal  council  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the 
covenant  of  redemption,  and  in  every  step  by  which  it  has 
been  unfolding  through  the  ages.  It  is  heralded  in  the  song 
of  the  angels  announcing  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  It 
is  uttered  in  all  the  earnest  words  of  the  Great  Teacher  when 
on  earth.  It  appeals  to  us  in  his  betrayal ;  in  the  shout  of  his 
blood-thirsty  enemies,  "  Crucify  him !  Crucify  him  I"  in  his 
agonizing  prayer  and  bloody  sweat  in  the  garden  ;  in  the  six 
boors'  anguish  of  the  cross,  and  in  his  last  cry, "  It  is  finished.'' 
In  short,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  his  excruciating  death  and 
victorious  resurrection,  it  appeals  to  our  kindliest  sensibilities 
to  arouse  all  the  energies  of  our  natures  in  his  holy  service. 

21 
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AiCT.  VI.— THE  NEW  LATITUDINARIANS  OF 

ENGLAND. 

By  ProC  H.  B.  Swra. 

I 

Recent  Inquibies  in  Theology,  ly  Eminent  English  Cliurch- 
tn-en;  being  "Essays  and  Reviews."  Second  American^ 
from  the  Second  London  Edition.  With  an  Appendix. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  Fbedekic  H.  Hewjb, 
D.D.    Boston :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.    1861.    Pp.  xiv.  498. 

The  Westminster  Review^  No.  OXLVL  Oct.  1860.  Art.  1, 
Neo-  Christianity. 

Christianity  and  philosophy,  faith  and  reason,  have  been 
in  a  constant  process  of  conflict  and  of  attempted  adjustments. 
In  this  contest,  the  aim  of  philosophy  as  opposed  to  Christianity 
has  always  been  to  show,  that  the  alleged  Christian  facts  and 
verities  ^re  not  final  or  real ;  that  they  are  only  partial  and 
imperfect  statements  of  more  universal  truths  which  reason  is 
to  substitute  for  them.  The  victory  of  reason  would  then,  of 
course,  banish  Christianity  into  the  realm  of  the  mythical  or 
the  imaginary.  The  aim  of  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  to  defend  the  revealed  faith,  as  containing  the  best,  the 
final,  and  the  necessary  system  for  the  human  race.  And  the 
victory  of  Chrbtianity  would  not  annul,  but  only  rectify 
human  reason;  it  would,  in  fact,  consist  in  showing  that 
reason  itself  demands  such  a  specific  revelation  to  solve  the 
ultimate  problems  of  human  nature  and  destiny.  Thus  far  in 
tliis  warfare,  the  Christian  faith  has  been  the  stable  as  well  as 
progressive  party,  while  infidelity  has  been  always  changing 
its  front,  and  prophesying  some  future  victory.  But  the  weight 
of  historic  reality  and  historic  progress  has  remained  with  the 
Christian  Church,  which  has  never  even  remained  in  its  old 
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entrenchmentSy  but  has  been  always  planting  its  standards  in 
the  camps  of  its  foes. 

Each  of  these  two  contesting  parties  claims  of  course,  when 
consistent,  to  have  a  final  and  universal  system  of  truth.    But 
this  system  has  been,  in  each  successive  age,  a  different  one 
with  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  while  the  Christian  system 
has  always  stood  firm  upon  certain  simple  and  well-defined 
positions.     Every  new  system  of  philosophy,  metaphysical, 
moral,  or  physical,  represents  a  new  stadium  in  the  progress 
of  human  thought,  in  the  knowledge  which  man  has  of  him- 
self or  of  the  natural  world  ;  and  each  successive  system,  when 
thoroughgoing,  has  claimed  to  be  ultimate,  and  has  baptized 
itself  with  the  name  of  human  reason.    In  order  to  make  good 
its  assumptions,  it  must  of  course  enter  into  conflict  with  that 
one  religions  system,  which  has  the  historic  prestige  and  posi- 
tion, and  which  also  claims  universality ;  and  the  character  of 
this  philosophic  assault  has  varied  with  the  postulates  of  each 
philosophic  system.    But  the  nature  of  the  Christian  defence 
has  been   unvarying  on  all  the  main  points  on  which  it 
rests  and  must  rest,  as  the  one  divine  system  of  redemption. 
Though   the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Church,  internally, 
have  been  subject  to  change  of  form  and  re-statement,  to  meet 
heresies,  schisms,  and  objections,  yet,  as  against  infidelity,  the 
attitude  of  Christianity  has  been  uniform,  simple,  and  un- 
changing.    It  has  always  claimed  to  be  a  specific,  divine  re- 
velation, supernatural  in  its  origin,  announced  in  prophecy, 
attested  by  miracles,  recorded  in  inspired  Scriptures,  center- 
ing in  the  person  and  work  of  the  Godman,  and  having  for  its 
object  the  redemption  of  the  world  from  sin.    It  presupposes  a 
personal  God,  and  anticipates  a  future  state  of  reward  and 
punishment.     On  these  positions  it  has  always  stood  :  here  it 
has  been  exclusive — exclusive,  just  because  it  is  a  final  and. 
universal  system.    As  soon  as  it  abandons  these  cardinal  posi- 
tions, it  abandons  its  claim  to  supremacy  and  ultimate  autho- 
rity, and  is  resolved  into  some  more  general  movement,  into 
some  philosophic  generalization.     Its  revelation  is  specific, 
and  not  to  be  resolved  into  general  reason  ;  its  Book  is  in- 
spired, and  no  other  book  is  thus  divinely  inspired ;  its  pro- 
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phecies  aro  out  of  the  category  of  historic  conjectures  or 
morbid  clairvoyance ;  its  miracles  are  above  and  beyond  the 
course  of  nature ;  its  Bedeemer  has,  as  the  Godman,  a  specific 
and  unmatched  dignity,  and  there  is  no  other  such  union  of 
divinity  and  humanity  ;  and  his  is  the  only  name  given  under 
heaven  amongst  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved.  The 
Christian  faith  claims,  and  has  always  claimed,  that  there  are 
limits  here  which  cannot  be  passed,  without  passing  outside  of 
the  sunlight  into  a  penumbra  or  the  shades ;  that  the  mere 
abstract  and  generalizing  notions  which  philosophy  would  sub- 
stitute for  these  realities,  are  ghostly  shapes,  without  essential 
vitality  or  reality.  They  lack  the  signature  of  life :  there  is 
no  divine  breath  within  them.  They  are  the  masquerades  of 
imagination,  and  not  the  living  forms  of  real  truth. 

The  constant  aim  of  infidelity,  on  the  other  hand,  its  tena- 
cious purpose  in  the  midst  of  all  the  changes  of  philosophic 
systems  and  methods,  has  been,  and  must  be,  to  bring  down 
the  Christian  faith  from  this  position  of  supremacy  and  uni- 
versality ;  to  show  that  on  these  points  the  Christian  system 
has  no  specific  and  unrivalled  eminence.    We  speak  of  infi- 
delity here  of  course  in  its  higher  forms  and  aspirations  ;  of  an 
infidelity  which  is  not  content  with  incidental  and  fragment- 
.ary  criticisms  and  objections,  but  which  really  grapples  with 
>the  subject  in  its  larger  relations ;  of  an  infidelity  which  tri^ 
Ho  answer  the  question,  What  is  the  highest,  truest,  and  final 
•system  for  man ?    The  aim  of  such  infidelity  has  ever  been  to 
« eliminate  from  all  the  specific  Christian  truths  their  fixed  im- 
port; to  resolve  the  facts  of  revelation,  inspiration,  prophecy, 
imiracle,  redemption,  incarnation,  and  regeneration,  into  some 
>more  general  and  abstract  notions.    A  philosophic  unbeliever 
resolves  revelation  into  intuition,  miracles  into  the  course  of 
nature ^Z«^  myths,  inspiration  into  genius,  prophecy  into  saga- 
cious historic  conjectures,  redemption  into  the  victory  of  mind* 
over  matter,  the  incarnation  into  an  ideal  union  of  humanity 
with  divinity  realized  in  no  one  person,  the  Trinity  into  a 
world-process,  and  immortal  life  into  the  perpetuity  of  spirit 
bereft  of  personal  subsistence.    He  takes  the  wondrous  volume 
in  which  all  these  truths  and  facts  are  embodied  and  em- 
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balmed,  and  which  on  that  very  account  is  the  uniqne  wonder 
and  the  very  marvel  of  all  literature,  and  demands  that  it  shall 
be  interpreted  just  like  any  other  book,  not  merely  in  its 
words  but  in  its  inmost  sense ;  that  its  histories,  its  prophecies, 
its  miracles,  its  sacred  trutlis,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  stand- 
ard by  which  we  try  the  words  and  explain  the  sense  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Plato,  of  Virgil  and  Tacitus,  of  Dante  and  Bacon. 
All  in  it  that  is  supernatural,  all  that  discriminates  it  as  a 
specific  revelation,  is  to  be  adjudicated  by  natural  laws  and 
reason.  And  the  philosophical  unbeliever  knows  full  well 
that,  if  this  radical  point  is  gained,  he  has  gained  his  cause  ; 
that  he  has  resolved  specific  Christian  truth  into  something 
else, — ^into  his  own  system  ;*  apd  that  it  is  that  system  which  is 
left,  while  Christianity  has  been  sublimated  in  the  process ; 
for  no  one  can  resolve  these  specific  truths  and  facts  of  Ciirist- 
ianity  into  mere  general  ideas  or  idealizing  formulas,  without 
annulling  their  nature,  and  robbing  them  of  their  formative 
principle,  just  as  a  plant  or  animal  loses  its  specific  vital  force 
when  decomposed  into  its  inorganic  elements.  Especially  has 
the  whole  form  and-  pressure  of  modern  unbelief  ruii  in  this 
direction.  It  has  come  to  its  most  distinct  expression  in  the 
conflict  between  Christianity  and  Pantheism.  It  has  come  to 
consciousness  in  this  contest ;  for,  to  absorb  the  concrete  in 
the  abstract,  to  deny  real  being  to  any  thing  individual  and 
personal,  to  resolve  specific  truth  into  spiritual  ideas  as  its  last 
expression,  is  the  whole  method  and  art  of  pantheism ;  and 
hence  all  this  anti-Christian  movement  runs  into  it  by  a  kind 
of  logical  necessity. 

The  significance  of  the  volume  of  Essays  and  Reviews  which 
we  have  put  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  in  the  fact  that  this 
general  tendency  is  supposed  to  be  here  represented  by  men 
of  high  position  in  the  Church  of  England,  where  we  have  not 
been  wont  to  look  for  such  things.  If  these  Essays  had  been 
published  by  avowed  unbelievers,  they  would  not  have  made 
any  stir.  There  is  nothing  new,  nothing  that  has  not  been 
said  a  hundred  times  before,  either  in  the  way  of  criticism  or 
of  theory.  Many  of  the  same  objections  have  been  made  and 
answered  in  every  century  of  the  Christian  church.    Far  abler 
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attacks  npon  Christianity  have  also  been  made  even  in  England, 
to  say  nothing  of  Germany,  without  discomposing  the  steadfast- 
ness of  Christians,  without  enliyening  the  hopes  of  infidelity. 
But  this  volume,  a  series  of  disconnected  essays,  is  in  its  foiirtli 
edition  in  England,  and  in  its  second,  under  a  more  definite 
title,  in  this  country,  and  has  called  fortli  comments  from  all 
the  leading  reviews  of  both  countries.  Whence  this  eager 
interest  in  a  volume  with  so  unpretending  a  name  ? 

A  part  of  it  is  owing  to  the  position  of  the  authors  in  the 
world  of  letters  and  in  the  Church  of  England.  Dr.  Temple  is 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Dr  .Arnold's  successor 
as  Head  Master  of  Kugby,  one  of  the  most  important  schools 
in  England ;  Dr.  Eowland  Williams,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge, 
is  Vice-Principal  and  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  St.  David's  Col- 
lege, Lampeter,  a  training  school  for  English  clergymen; 
Baden  Powell,  lately  deceased,  was  Professor  of  Geometry  in 
Oxford  University ;  Mr.  Wilson,  vicar  of  Great  Staughton,  was 
one  of  the  four  tutors  who  remonstrated  so  strongly  against 
No.  XC.  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  for  the  Times,  as  containing  prin- 
ciples inconsistent  with  subscription  to  the  Articles,  and  he 
now  advocates  the  lowest  terms  of  subscription ;  Mr.  Goodwin, 
a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  refused,  it  is  said,  to  take  orders, 
from  an  honest  conviction  tliat  his  views  were  inconsistent 
with  the  clerical  profession  ;  Mr.  Pattison  and  Mr.  Jowett  are 
both  teachers  in  Oxford ;  the  latter  is  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek,  and  is  exerting  an  influence  second  to  that  of  no  other 
man  in  educating  the  young  men  of  that  University  ;  Mr.  Pat- 
tison has  just  been  elected  rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Several  of  these  writers  had  contributed  to  previous  vol- 
umes of  Oxford  Essays.  Dr.  Temple  wrote  there  on  National 
Education,  and  now  writes  on  a  wider  theme,  the  Education 
of  the  World ;  Professor  Powell  wrote  on  Natural  Theology, 
and  here  assails  the  Evidences ;  Mr.  Wilson's  previous  essay  on 
Schemes  of  Comprehension  is  followed  by  his  present  theory 
of  a  "  Multitudinist"  church ;  Mr.  Goodwin  advances  from  the 
Papyri  of  Egypt  to  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony.  Dr.  Eowland 
Williams  attained  repute  by  his  "  Dialogue  on  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Supreme  Lord,  or,  Christianity  and  Hinduism,"  pub- 
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lished  in  1866.  Dr.  Jowett's  commentary  and  essays  on  Thes- 
salonians,  Oalatians,  and  Romans  foreshadowed  many  of  the 
views  which  he  here  distinctly  announces.  Professor  Powell's 
previous  works  on  science  and  revelation  contained  substan- 
tially the  same  principles,  though  stated  perhaps  in  a  more 
sliaded  outline.  These  writers,  then,  represent,  at  least  in  a 
fair  degree,  the  present  tone  of  thought  and  criticism  prevail- 
ing in  certain  highly  cultivated  circles  in  England,  particu- 
larly in  Oxford.  The  work  has  been  said  to  represent  the 
so-called  Broad  Church  party ;  but  Stanley,  Maurice,  and 
Kingsley  have  certainly  not  yet  avowed  some  of  the  more  ob- 
jectionable views  contained  in  it ;  and  neither  the  philosophy 
of  Coleridge,  nor  the  theology  of  Charles  Julius  Hare,  has  any 
representative  among  these  seven  champions  of  ^'a  liberal 
faith,"  which  the  American  editor  describes  as  "reverently 
listening,  if  here  and  there  it  may  catch  some  accents  of  the 
Eternal  voice  amid  the  confused  dialects  of  Scripture,  yet  not 
confounding  the  latter  with  the  former ;  expecting  to  find  in 
criticism,  guided  by  a  true  philosophy,  the  key  to  revelation  : 
in  revelation,  the  sanction  and  condign  expression  of  philo- 
sophic truth." 

Another  source  of  the  interest  felt  in  these  Essays  is  derived 
from  the  connection  of  the  authors  with  the  venerable  Uni- 
versity at  Oxford,  which  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been 
the  chief  seat  and  citadel  of  that  form  of  Anglican  theology, 
most  opposed  to  Protestantism  and  nationalism.  The  Tracta- 
rian  movement  was  to  restore  the  faith;  it  has  ended  in 
strengtliening  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  evoking  this  ration- 
alistic reaction  on  the  other  hand.  This  was  well  nigh  inevi* 
table.  For  tradition  cannot  solve  the  questions  raised  in  the 
nineteenth  century  :  the  episcopal  succession  does  not  neces- 
sarily confer  either  the  learning  needed  to  reply  to  criticism, 
or  the  grace  which  is  superior  to  doubts ;  the  claim  of  sacra- 
mental grace  rather  provokes  than  disarms  the  spirit  of  free 
inquiry :  the  consent  of  all  the  fathers  of  the  ancient,  and 
even  of  the  Anglican,  church  does  not  meet  the  inquiries 
raised  by  the  perpetual  conflict  between  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles :  and  even  if  the  authority  of 
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the  church  be  proved  harmonionB  with  the  authoritative  Scrip- 
tares,  there  still  remains  the  question  between  revelation  and 
reason.  The  Oxford  school  appealed  first  and  last  to  church 
authority :  the  Evangelical  school  responded  by  an  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  the  Bible ;  and  now,  their  conflict  has  called 
forth  an  adversary  to  both,  with  which  neither  is  able  to  copei 
appealing  to  the  authority  of  Season  as  ultimate.  Thus  it 
must  be,  where  criticism  and  reason  are  ignored.  The  attempt 
to  suppress  them,  by  arbitrary  authority,  gives  them  new  life 
and  strength.  Oxford  now  listens  to  Jowett  and  Temple,  and 
has  just  ceased  to  hear  the  voice  of  Powell ;  thirty  years  ago, 
it  was  hearing  Newman,  descanting  on  the  development  which 
led  him  to  Borne,  and  Pusey,  pressing  baptismal  regeneration 
by  the  authority  of  tradition.  And  much  of  the  force  and  in- 
fluence of  these  Essays  are  found  in  their  constant  opposition 
to  the  revival  of  patristic,  and  even  mediaeval  authority  in 
the  teachitigs  of  this  university.  The  denial  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment  is  bearing  its  legitimate  consequences  in 
this  reaction.  Beason  revenges  itself  for  the  degradation, 
which  tradition  would  fain  impose  upon  her. 

The  interest  begotten  by  these  bearings  of  the  work  is 
heightened  by  the  variety  of  subjects  discussed,  and  the  evi- 
dent unity  of  aim  in  the  midst  of  this  variety.  A  prefa- 
tory note  informs  us,  that  the  authors  "  have  written  in  entire 
independence  of  each  other,  and  without  concert  or  compari- 
son." But  they  probably  knew  each  other  pretty  well,  and 
were  drawn  together  by  elective  aflSnity,  if  not  in  the  form  of 
a  premeditated  plan.  The  subjects  here  discussed,  if  fully 
treated,  would  each  require  at  least  a  volume  by  itself.  They 
enter  into  the  very  heart  of  the  most  important  theological 
and  philosophical  questions  of  the  age.  Earnest  minds  are  de- 
bating them  in  Germany  and  America,  as  well  as  in  England. 
Opinions  uttered  about  them  by  men  of  standing  and  culture 
are  welcomed,  discussed  and  repeated.  Dr.  Temple  leads  the 
way  with  a  theory  of  the  Education  of  the  "World  :  Dr.  Wil- 
liams follows,  rehearsing  with  an  almost  blind  idolatry  the 
speculations  of  Bunsen  about  primeval  and  Jewish  history, 
and  applauding  his  vague  theories^of  Christian  doctrine:  Fro- 
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feasor  Fowell  sconts  all  the  external  evidences  of  Christianity^ 
and  denies  the  possibilitj  of  miracnlons  intervention :  Mr. 
Wilson  professedly  discasses  the  project  of  a  National  Chnrch, 
but  reallj.aims  to  show  that  Christian  Jiistory  and  doctrine  are 
80  uncertain  that  the  church  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  nation : 
Mr.  Goodwin  is  content  with  trying  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew 
Cosmogony  is  irreconcilable  with  modern  science :  Dr.  Pat- 
tison,  formerly,  it  is  said,  of  Kewman's  school,  reviews  the 
Tendencies  of  Heligious  Thought  in  England,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century :  and  Mr.  Jowett,  in  altogether  the 
best  written  essay  of  the  series,  vindicates  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  as  would  annul  every  creed  of  Christendom, 
not  even  excepting  the  Nicene  formula.  In  this  great  variety 
of  subjects,  treated  by  men  of  mark  and  position,  there  is  a 
source  of  attraction,  enhanced  by  the  common  aim  running 
through  all,  least  apparent  in  the  contributions  of  Drs.  Temple 
and  Pattison.  That  aim  is  to  show,  that  the  external  evi- 
deoces  of  Christianity  are  insufficient ;  that  its  sacred  Books 
are  not  specifically  inspired ;  that  the  histories  contained  in 
these  Books  are  to  be  jadged  as  we  would  any  other  histo- 
ries, and  in  many  parts  are  incredible ;  and  that  the  doctrines 
of  historic  Christianity  are  to  be  resolved  into  more  general 
truths,  into  more  philosophic  and  rational  formulas,  if  they 
are  to  retain  their  hold  over  the  minds  of  this  generation. 

In  the  course  of  every  great  debate  on  vital  questions,  there 
will  spring  up  a  class  of  men,  men  of  thought  and  culture, 
too,  who  are  in  a  state  of  uneasy  equilibrium  between  the  two 
parties,  alternately  accepting  some  of  the  general  (though  none 
of  the  extreme)  positions  of  both  parties,  and  fairly  unable  to 
decide  between  the  two.  They  are  not  adapted  either  to  the 
work  of  destruction  or  reconstruction.  They  are  impotent  to 
believe,  or  to  disbelieve.  They  are,  it  may  be,  connected  with 
the  historical  church  by  education,  and  general  assent,  and  social 
positiop,  and  yet  they  feel  the  force  of  critical  difficulties  and 
philosophic  doubts.  They  would  not  undermine  Christianity, 
and  still  they  cannot  defend  it.  If  they  publish  Essays  and 
Beviews,  revealing  this  oscillating  condition,  we  naturally  feel 
all  the  interest  in  them,  that  we  do  in  a  man,  hanging  upon 
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the  edge  of  a  precipice.  And  of  coarse  such  essays  mnet  be 
fragmentary  and  not  systematic :  disintegrating  and  not  con- 
strnctive :  throwing  their  influence  on  the  side  of  doubt,  even 
t^hilo  disavowing  unbelief.  They  will  be  made  up  of  half  errors 
and  half  truths.  Tbej  will  state  the  difficulties,  it  mkj  be  the 
arguments,  on  both  sides,  but  as  a  probletn  to  be  solved,  for 
they  have  no  solution  to  offer.  They  have  no  consistent  sys- 
tem, either  of  unbelief  or  of  belief.  They  abandon  the  old 
fortresses,  and  have  built  no  new  ones,  but  are  on  the  march 
in  search  of  an  encampment  from  night  to  night.  And  they 
will  very  probably  say,  that  such  essays  and  reviews  **  illus- 
trate the  advantages  derivable  to  the  cause  of  religious  and 
moral  truth,  from  the  free  handling,  in  a  becoming  spirit,  of 
subjects  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  by  the  repetition  of  con- 
ventional language,  and  from  traditional  modes  of  treatment;" 
and  they  will  find  sympathizing  friends  to  praise  their  "frank- 
ness, breadth  and  spiritual  heroism."  But  yet,  after  all,  truth 
is  better  than  free  inquiry ;  the  goal  is  more  than  the  course ; 
faith  is  more  solid  than  doubt  And  when  the  subjects  con- 
cern the  highest  welfare  of  man  here  and  hereafter,  when  the 
issues  are  so  momentous,  and  when  the  strife  is  hottest,  what 
we  want  to  hear  is  the  voice  of  assurance  and  not  the  words 
of  doubt.  Such  men  of  no  system,  neither  believers  nor  un- 
believers, are  not  the  men  for  the  times ;  they  deceive  them- 
selves if  they  think  they  are  helping  Christianity :  and  if  they 
know  they  are  not  helping  it,  but  helping  to  undermine  it, 
they  are  practising  a  real,  aven  if  unconscious,  deception  upon 
others.  Let  them  come  out  frankly,  and  say  just  what  they  be- 
lieve or  disbelieve :  if  they  cannot  do  this,  they  are  not  yet  fit 
to  speak  the  needed  word  at  such  times.  They  have  no  right 
to  sow  the  teeth  of  dragons  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
his  name.  And  when  they  tell  us  that  these  subjects  "  are  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  suffer  from  the  repetition  of  conventional  lan- 
guage, and  from  traditional  modes  of  treatment,"  did  they  re- 
ally suppose,  that  the  "conventional  language,"  and  "tradi- 
tional treatment,"  were  all  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy?  did  they 
never  find  anything  of  the  sort,  among  doubters  and  critics,  and 
unbelievers  ?    We  will  venture  to  say,  that,  taking  the  history 
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of  belief  and  unbelief  down  through  all  the  centnries,  there 
is  more  that  is  "  conventional "  and  "  traditional,"  in  the  lan- 
guage and  objections  of  infidelity,- than  can  be  fonnd  in  the 
Christian  literature — ^more  stale  repetition  of  cant  phrases,  of 
uninvestigated  objections,  of  mere  verbal  diflSicnlties.  This 
must  be  so :  for  Christianity  has  been  always  put  on  its  de- 
fence :  and  to  defend,  there  must  be  some  investigation,  while 
to  attack  often  requires  only  a  phrase.  And  this  volume  il- 
lustrates the  point  very  fully:  for  all  through  it,  by  almost 
every  essayist,  points  are  assumed  as  proved  which  are  still  in 
debate,  stale  objections  are  urged  without  the  hint  that  they 
have  been  replied  to.  The  whole  book  in  fact  is  a  series  of  as- 
sumptions, on  almost  every  particular  point  of  criticism  and 
difficalty,  that  the  acts  are  closed,  the  charges  proved,  the 
verdict  rightfally  pronounced,  and  that  the  culprit  has  nothing 
more  to  say ;  although  its  authors  must  be  aware,  that  there 
is  not  a  difficulty  or  objection  which  they  have  repeated  (there 
is  not  a  new  one  in  the  whole  book),  that  has  not  been  replied 
to  in  some  form,  and  to  which  the  defenders  of  Christianity 
are  not  ready  to  reply.  And  the  chief  peril  of  the  times,  as 
they  must  be  equally  aware,  is  not  on  the  side  of  traditional 
and  unquestioning  belief.  The  age  is  not  at  all  in  danger  of 
believing  too  much.  Criticism  is  not  mute  :  reason  is  not  too 
humble.  The  men  of  science  are  in  no  particular  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  ecclesiastical  dogmatism.  Inspiration 
and  revelation  are  not  accepted  on  mere  traditional  autliority. 
Belief  in  uninvestigated  dogmas  is  not  our  most  imminent 
peril ;  bibliolatry  is  not  the  disease  of  the  age. 

These  Essays  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  state  of  criticism, 
theology  and  speculation  in  the  most  venerable  and  renowned 
of  the  English  universities.  The  English  nation  is  pledged  to 
Protestant  Christianity,  and  its  universities  have  been  es- 
teemed among  its  strongest  bulwarks.  Dave  they  so  cultivat- 
ed learning  and  science  as  to  be  ready  for  a  great  emergency  ? 
When  the  contest  between  Christianity  and  philosophy  which 
has  been  going  on  for  fifty  years  in  Germany  as  never  before, 
passed  across  the  Channel  (to  pay  back  the  debt  which  Ger- 
man rationalism  owed  to  that  English  deism,  from  which  it  re- 
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ceived  its  inipnlge),  would  it  find  these  sequestered  retreats  of 
learning  folly  prepared  to  meet  the  objections,  and  repel  the 
foe  ?  If  these  Essays  are  to  be  taken  as  any  indication  of  the 
state  of  theological  learning,  we  think  that  every  unprejudiced 
reader  will  echo  the  strong  language  of  Professor  Hussey  in  a 
recent  sermon  before  the  university,  who  "  solemnly  warned 
his  hearers  that  the  study  of  theology  was  dying  out."  In 
point  of  fact,  the  criticism  and  theology  of  England  are  out- 
side of  its  great  schools.  No  volume  that  we  have  recently 
read  illustrates  so  fully  the  danger  of  half  learning:  the  facil- 
ity with  which  men  who  have  not  been  thoroughly  trained  in 
the  whole  debate  and  conflict,  can  innocently  assume  that  ob- 
jections are  irrefragable,  and  ignore  all  replies.  Most  of  the 
writers  have  apparently  derived  their  objections  and  their 
learning  from  German  sources :  and  thus  show  the  danger  of 
beginning  suph  studies,  without  pressing  through  them. 
Jowett  echoes  to  the  school  of  Tubingen,  accepting  its  prind- 
ples,  and  not  avowing  its  inferences.  Williams  repeats  Bun- 
sen.  But  Baur  and  Bunsen  both  had  developed  theories, 
which  their  disciples  are  not  quite  ready  to  accept.  They 
take  tlie  premises  and  avoid  the  conclusion.  They  appropri- 
ate the  doubt,  and  refuse  the  theory  which  makes  it  consist- 
ent. And,  then,  they  have  got  just  so  far  into  this  German 
criticism  and  philosophy,  as  to  learn  the  difiiculties,  withont 
studying  the  replies.  Dr.  Pusey  quotes  Luther's  saying  about 
his  adherents,  "  that  they  were  like  Solomon's  fleet,  some  of 
them  bringing  back  gold  and  silver,  but  the  younger  only  pea- 
cocks and  apes."  Thus  fares  it  with  many  students  of  Ger- 
man science.  The  men  who  are  now  leading  the  theological 
and  philosophical  investigations  of  that  country  are  men  who 
have  passed  through  profounder  difficulties,  and  more  thor- 
ough criticism,  than  these  Oxford  essayists  seem  to  have  yet 
suspected;  they  have  weighed  the  difficulties  with  boldness 
and  freedom,  and  have  come  out,  in  spite  of  them,  into  the 
clear  light  of  revealed  truth.  But  all  this  class  of  men,  the 
best  and  brightest  lights  of  Germany,  are  not  known  or  stud- 
ied by  the  Oxford  reviewers.  That  Delitzsch,  Keil,  Kurtz, 
Eavernick,  Bertheau,  and  Hengstenberg  have  gone  over  all 
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their  Old  Testament  difficulties ;  that  OUbansen,  Ebrard,  Tbo- 
bnck,  Lange,  Stier,  and  even  Be  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Liicke, 
have  replied  to  many  of  theii:  New  Testament  criticisms,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  suspected.     They  can  give  np  even  the 
Gospel  of  John,  though  snch  ^'  traditionalists "  as  Hase,  De 
Wette,  Meyer,  and  Ewald  cling  to  it    They  follow  Stransa 
in  excladiog  all  prophecies  from  the  sphere  of  credibility: 
though  he  allows,  as  they  will  not,  that  the  Scriptures  profess 
to  contain  them.    They  redace  the  Christian  doctrines  to  the 
minimum,  of  accordance  with  reason,  though  such  men  aa 
Neander,  and  Kitzscb,  and  Julius  Miiller,  and  Bothe,  and 
even  Schleiermacher  allow  their  reason  to  be  instructed  by 
revelation.    They  have  not  got  far  enough  into  German  the- 
ology and  philosophy  to  have  any  knowledge  of  those  positive 
constructions  of  the  Christian  system,  which  are  meant  to  re- 
concile faith  and  philosophy :  they  have  just  got  far  enough 
to  feel  the  doubt  and  difficulty ;  but  they  have  not  enough  neces* 
8ity  of  believing,  or  necessity  of  systematizing,  to  carry  them  to 
a  positive  position.    Not  one  of  them  has  any  definite  theory 
of  Christianity  as  a  complete  and  final  system.    Jowett  comes 
the  nearest  to  it  in  some  vague  intimations  about  the  incarna- 
tion.   Dr.  Temple  may  have  more  positive  views,  but  they 
are  not  stated.     Williams  is  all  afloat  with  Bnnsen.    Powell 
talks  about  a  sphere  of  belief,  but  is  positive  only  on  the  sub-  « 
ject  of  natural  laws.    Past  theories  are  to  them  obsolete,  and 
the  future  is  conjectural.    In  Christian  antiquity  they  find  no 
guide ;  in  the  history  of  English  theology  no  certainty ;  from 
Germany  they  import  only  criticism ;  the  Scriptures  give  no 
resting  place ;  and  their  own  reason  has  not  yet  as  yet  found 
any  solution  of  the  difficulties  or  answer  to  the  problems.  They 
give  up  Scripture  history,  prophecy  and  miracles :  they  aban- 
don the  canon :  they  are  to  verify  Scripture  by  criticism  and 
reason :  and  what  reason  gives  as  ultimate,  they  do  not  tell 
us.    Is  such  a  work  as  this  the  best  that  English  hniversity 
culture  can  give  in  the  great  conflict  x>{  the  age  ?    Are  such 
men  the  worthy  successors  of  Cudworth,  Bull,  Waterland, 
Butler  and  Horsley  ?  Have  they  even  as  consistent  a  position, 
are  they  as  worthy  of  being  the  teachers  of  the  land,  as  Sam- 
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nel  Clarke,  Lardner  and  Paley  ?  for  these  last  did  not  aban- 
don the  ontposts.  Bat  these  new  comers  ask  us  to  give  np  all 
the  old  defences,  and  they  do  not  give  ns  any  other.  We  are 
willing  to  hear  an  open  adversary,  with  a  system  which  sweeps 
the  field :  we  want  to  hear  those  Christian  advocates  of  the 
faith,  who  know  what  they  believe,  and  what  they  can  affirm 
and  defend.  Bat  we  cannot  learn  much  from  thos»  who  only 
object  and  never  affirm,  who  criticise  on  principles  that  nnder- 
mine  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity  and  yet  are  not  keen 
enough  to  see,  or  bold  enough  to  avow,  those  principles ;  whose 
faces  are  turned  to  the  Church,  and  whose  arms  are  vigor- 
ously rowing  their  boats  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  they 
adopt  the  criticisms  of  Tubingen,  let  them  avow  its  principles: 
for  the  criticism  is  worthless  and  nugatory,  except  as  connected 
with  the  system.  If  they  use  the  art,  and  do  not  know  the 
science,  they  are  yet  learners  and  not  fit  to  be  teachers.  Their 
criticisms  are  valid,  if  there  is  no  miracle,  no  inspiration,  no 
specific  revelation.  Their  criticisms  are  invalid,  if  there  be 
inspiration,  revelation,  and  redemption.  And  there  can  be. 
no  compromise  here.  It  is  either  fact  or  myth.  And  the 
Christian  Cburch  has  a  right  to  know,  which  of  the  two,  its 
teachers  held  the  Bible  and  Christianity  to  be. 

Do  we,  then,  object  to  the  posture  of  inquiry,  criticism,  and 
debate?  By  no  manner  of  means.  We  are  willing  to  grant, 
and  even  to  welcome  it ;  it  has  its  appropriate  sphere.  There 
are  difficulties  about  Scripture  history,  chronology,  and  the 
application  of  its  words  to  doctrinal  statements  subsequently 
framed,  which  require  study  and  examination,  and  yet  await 
a  final  decision.  Some  of  them  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
decide  at  all ;  we  may  lack  the  necessary  materials  or  links 
in  contemporaneous  history.  There  are  difficulties  about  the 
authorship  of  certain  books,  which  may  leave  that  question  in 
suspense.  Any  and  all  fair  and  candid  statements  of  such 
doubts  and  difficulties,  and  any  help  towards  a  solution,  we 
cordially  greet.  But  what  we  do  object  to  is,  that  professed 
Christian  teachers  should  assume  that  these  contradictions 
are  all  proved,  and  that  the  defenders  of  the  Bible  have 
nothing  reasonable  to  reply;  and  that  they  should  do  this 
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without  eren  even  noticing  or  refating  replies  already  given. 
What  we  object  to  still  more  definitely  is,  that  they  should 
conduct  their  whole  criticism  on  underlying  principles  which 
they  do  not  care  or  dare  to  avow,  or  cloak  those  principles  in 
ambiguous  phrases  that  mislead  the  unwary  and  enchant  the 
initiated;  for  they  are  either  ignorant  or  conscious  of  the 
bearing  of  these  principles.  If  ignorant,  they  have  no  right 
to  speak  with  authority ;  if  conscious,  they  speak  only  to 
delude.  There  are,  in  short,  several  previous  questions  which 
they  ought  to  have  settled  for  themselves,  before  writing  such 
a  book  for  the  public :  the  questions  as  to  the  possibility  and 
reality  of  inspiration,  miracles,  propliecy,  incarnation,  and 
redemption.  If  these  questions  are  settled  in  the  affirmativci 
much  of  the  speciaV  criticism  of  the  Essays  would  fall  at  once 
to  the  gronnd^  If  they  have  answered  these  qi^estions  to 
themselves  in  the  negative,  then,  as  honest  men,  they  ought  to 
have  told  ns  so.  If  they  are  undecided,  they  ought  not  to 
conduct  their  special  criticisms  as  if  all  these  points  had  been 
decided  in  the  negative. 

An  examination  of  the  individual  Essays,  so  far  as  our  space 
allows,  will  confirm  these  general  statements  about  their 
method  and  principles.  We  cannot  of  course  enter  into 
detailed  criticism.  Many  of  the  assertions  so  recklessly  made 
in  a  single  sentence,  would  require  a  dissertation  either  to 
prove  or  to  disprove  them.  Bat  the  substance  of  each  disser- 
tation may  be  so  far  given,  as  to  vindicate  our  general  judg- 
ment about  the  men  and  the  book. 

The  Head  Master  of  Kugby  opens  the  volume  with  the  most 
comprehensive  subject  embraced  in  it,  viz.  The  Education  of 
the  World.  Progress  is  the  law  of  the  spiritual  creation.  Man 
is  only  man  by  virtue  of  being  a  member  of  the  race.  The 
race,  like  the  individual,  has  its  childhood,  youth,  and  man- 
hood. "  First  come  Rules,  then  Examples,  then  Principles. 
First  comes  the  Law,  then  the  Son  of  Man,  then  the  Gift  of 
the  Spirit,"  (p.  6).  The  result  of  the  Jewish  education  (the 
Law)  was  monotheism  and  chastity.  When  the  Son  of  Man 
came,  he  found  the  world  prepared  by  four  races,  each  of 
which  had  a  distinct  character.    '*  The  Hebrews  had  disci- 
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plined  the  hnman  conscience,  Kome  the  human  will,  Greece 
the  reason  and  taste,  Asia  the  spiritual  imagination  "  (p.  32). 
Christ,  as  the  great  example  (aided  by  Greece,  Home,  and  the 
early  church),  then  taught  and  moulded  all  these  into  one 
church.  The  power  of  this  example  declining,  the  '^  freshness 
of  faith"  being  lost,  ^^  we  possess  in  the  greater  cultivation  of 
our  religious  understanding,  that  which,  perhaps,  we  ought 
not  to  be  willing  to  give  in  exchange"  (p.  28).  We  come 
under  a  law  "  which  is  not  imposed  upon  us  by  another 
power,  but  by  our  own  enlightened  will."  We  outgrow  past 
creeds,  and  learn  *'  to  have  no  opinion  at  all  on  many  points 
of  the  deepest  interest."  *'  The  principle  of  private  judgment 
puts  conscience  between  us  and  the  Bible,  making  conscience 
the  sujtreme  interpreter  where  it  may  be  a  duty  to  enlighten, 
but  where  it  can  never  be  a  duty  to  disobey"  (p.  51).  Even 
the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  Bible  ''  are  best  studied  by  consider- 
ing them  as  records  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  written, 
and  as  conveying  to  us  the  highest  and  greatest  religious  life 
of  that  time."  In  ^^  the  maturity  of  man's  powers,  the  great 
lever  which  moves  the  world  is  knowledge,  the  great  force  is 
the  intellect"  (p.  55).  But,  at  the  same  time,  Dr.  Temple 
concedes  and  implies,  that  a  supernatural  revelationan  Christ 
is  the  great  moving  power  and  principle  even  in  this  ulterior 
education.  He  is  more  definite  on  this  point  than  almost  any 
other  of  the  essayists.  His  theory  has,  we  think  unjustly,  been 
identified  with  that  of  Comte ;  but  he  nowhere  asserts  that 
positive  science  is  the  only  or  final  means  of  culture,  to  super- 
sede all  others.  He  represents  the  race,  indeed,  as  a  ^^  colossal 
man,  whose  life  reaches  from  the  creation  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;"*  but  the  culture  of  this  man  is  to  be  by  and  through  a 

*  The  WestmiiisUr  Beview  says  that  this  ** colossal  man"  theory  is  adopted 
from  Augoste  Comte,  "  without  aoknowledgment  and  perhaps  unoonaciously '';  and 
that  **  it  is  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  habit  now  prevaleot  amongst  Churchmen 
(though  rare  in  this  book)  of  snatching  up  the  h^oguage  or  the  idea  of  really  free^ 
thinkiDg  men,  and  using  them  for  their  purposes  tn  away  which  is  utterly  thoaght- 
less  or  shamefully  difbonest.**  But  the  accusation  should  rather  come  from  the 
other  side,  for  this  idea  of  the  colossal  man  was  suggested  by  Pascal,  and  borrowed 
"perhaps  unconsciously"  by  Comte.    In  his  Pens^s  (Paitie  1.  Art  1,  suppresaed 
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revelation,  given  once  for  all,  and  in  one  passage  said  to  be 
"  infallibly"  given. 

The  difficulty  abont  his  theory  (if  it  can  be  so  called),  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  its  most  important  points  are 
80  vaguely  stated,  that  they  might  easily  be  pressed  into  the 
service  of  a  rationalistic  construction  of  history.  He  seems  to 
have  no  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  discusses,  or  of 
the  bearings  of  some  of  his  statements.  What  he  attempts  to 
present,  is  a  general  plan  or  scheme  of  human  history,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  consummation  of  all  things;  in  other 
words,  a  philosophy  of  history.  Some  of  the  best  minds  of 
the  age,  philosophers  and  historians,  have  been  and  are  at 
work  on  this  vast  problem.  Every  new  system  of  philosophy 
brings  this  within  its  scope,  as  one  of  its  tests.  The  chief 
works  on  the  subject  Dr.  Temple  does  not  seem  to  have  con- 
sulted. Even  Bossuet's  and  Schlegel's  schemes  are  superior  to 
his.  Herder's  is  much  more  genial  and  complete.  Hegel's 
(translated  into  English)  is  more  comprehensive.  Comte's  is 
more  thorough  in  its  grasp  of  the  real  problem.  That  any  one 
should  suppose  that,  under  the  figure  of  the  education  of  a  sin- 
gle man,  and  under  the  three  categories  of  law,  example,  and 
principles,  the  whole  course  of  history  could  be  comprised  and 
mastered,  shows  that  fancy  has  the  mastery  of  judgment;  that 
symbols  are  substituted  for  ideas ;  and  that  in  the  form  of 
history  its  soul  and  its  substance  are  lost  sight  of.  The  idea  is 
evidently  taken  from  the  best  mode  of  training  boys  at  Bugby 
rather  than  derived  from  the  open  vision  of  history  itself. 
Whole  nations  and  empires,  Egypt,  India,  Turkey,  are  en- 

in  the  first  editioDS,  De  Y  Autorite  en  Matidre  de  Philosophie),  Pasoal  writes :  '*  Do 
la  vient  que,  par  nne  pr^rogatiire  particuli^  non  seulement  ohacun  des  hommea 
s^avance  de  jour  en  jour  dans  les  sciences,  mais  que  tons  les  honunes  ensemble  j 
font  nn  continuel  progr^s  k  mesure  que  I'uniyers  yieillit,  parce  que  la  mhne  chose 
arrive  dams  la  succession  des  hommes^  que  dans  Us  dges  differents  ^un  particuHer.  De 
sorie  que  UmU  la  suite  des  hommeSy  pendant  le  caws  de  tani  de  sikHes^  dcU  Hre  eonsi' 
deree  comme  un  mSme  Tuymme  qui  subsists  toujours^  et  qui  apprend  oowtinudlememt ; 
d'oa  Ton  voit  avec  combien  de  rinjuetice  nous  respectons  Fantlquit^  dans  ces  philoso* 
pbes ;  car,  oomme  la  yieillesse  est  T&ge  le  plus  distant  de  I'enfiuice,  qui  ne  Toit  que 
lavieillesse  de  cethomme  universd  ne  doit  pas  dtre  obercb^e  dans  les  temps  proohes 
de  sa  naissanoob  mais  dans  ceuz  qui  en  sont  les  pins  61oign6s  ?" 

22 
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tirely  omitted  from,  and  cannot  be  brought  under,  his  scheme. 
Kor  is  the  notion  of  education  itself,  on  which  all  here  de- 
pends, analyzed  or  defined.  Education  in  what?  Education 
to  and  for  what  ?  These  are  certainly  radical,  as  they  are  un- 
noticed inquiries.  The  legal  period  is  described  as  one  of 
restraint;  but  law  has  an  end  or  object,  and  is  not  merely  a 
disciplinarian.  Example  doubtless  instructs ;  but,  what  does 
it  and  ought  it  to  instruct  us  about  t  The  highest  stage  is  that 
of  principles;  but  what  are  these  principles?  Oonscience  is 
to  be  supreme,  and  reason  is  to  guide ;  but  what  are  the  dic- 
tates of  this  supreme  conscience?  ^hat  are  the  ideas  and 
laws  of  this  guiding  reason?  Kone  of  these  questions  are 
touched  upon ;  and  hence  the  whole  theory  is  nebulous.  The 
shadow  is  perpetually  mistaken  for  the  substance.  A  law  of 
external  growth  is  stated  in  figurative  guise ;  but  what  it  is 
that  is  growing,  and  what  it  is  to  grow  to,  we  are  not  told, 
excepting  in  those  general  phrases  which  a  naturalist  might 
utter  as  sonorously  as  a  Christian,  for  each  can  put  his  own 
contents  into  them.  What  confdsion  of  thought,  for  example^ 
in  the  statement  (p.  S2),  '^  that  the  New  Testament  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  two  lives — the  life  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  life  of  the  early  church;"  as  if  one  should  say,  that 
Xenophon's  writings  were  occupied  with  two  lives — ^the  life  of 
^Socrates  and  the  life  of  the  Greek  nation.  Who  can  get  any 
adequate  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  middle  ages,  from 
^being  told  (p.  49),  that  the  charch  ^*  was  occupied  in  renewing, 
^by  self-discipline,  the  self-control  which  the  sudden  absorption 
of  the  barbarians  had  destroyed"?  Have  we  touched  the 
essence  of  the  Eeformation  in  the  position,  that  it  taught  ^^  the 
lesson  of  toleration"  ?  It  doubtless  did  that  in  part,  but  that 
was  a  very  small  part  of  its  work.  And  when  we  are 
assured  that,  in  these  last  days,  ^^  the  great  lever  which  moves 
the  world  is  knowledge,  the  great  force  is  intellect,"  this,  if 
taken  strictly,  is  the  common  talk  of  the  commonest  unbelief; 
or,  if  it  is  not  to  be  taken  strictly,  the  writer  did  not  appreciate 
the  force  and  bearing  of  his  own  words.  This  would  be  a  poor 
lesson  even  for  the  pupils  at  Eugby.  What  a  contrast  between 
Dr.  Arnold,  with  his  high  moral  and  Christian  enthusiasm 
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and  vigorous  statement  of  substantial  truth,  and  Dr.  Temple, 
with  his  ind^nite  and  immature  speculations  upon  the  most 
important  themes  I  The  one  knew  so  much  of  history,  that 
he  hardly  ventured  to  speculate  upon  it ;  the  other  gives  us 
airy  phrases  instead  of  either  facts  or  ideas.  By  his  very  in- 
definiteness  he  prepares  the  way  for  the  definite  doubt  which 
follows  in  Uie  next  essay. 

This  second  treatise  is  by  Dr.  Eowland  Williams,  who  be- 
lieves in  Snnsen  and  does  not  believe  ^in  the  Bible ;  or  rather, 
he  believes  in  Bunsen's  Bible,  excepting  that  he  is  obliged  to 
"smile"  now  and  then  at  some  superstition  about  Jonah's 
personality,  and  the  possibility  of  particular  prophecies,  to 
which  the  Baron  still  clings.  To  those  who  know  any  thing 
of  the  estimate  in  which  Bunsen  is  held  at  home  in  criticism 
and  philosophy,  this  obsequious  veneration  of  Dr.  Williams 
for  the  Chevalier  is  really  amusing,  especially  when  coupled 
with  his  undisguised  contempt  for  any  thing  that  has  any 
odor  of  orthodoxy.  Bunsen,  it  seems,  is  "  the  man  who,  in 
our  darkest  perplexity,  has  reared  again  the  banner  of  truth, 
and  uttered  thoughts  which  give  courage  to  the  weak  and 
sight  to  the  blind."  This  may  describe  Bunsen's  effect  upon 
himself;  bat  it  is  the  only  testimony  of  the  kind  we  happen 
to  have  met  with.  "  Our  little  survey,"  he  adds,  "  has  not 
traversed  his  vast  field,  nor  our  plummet  sounded  his  depth" ; 
and  then,  fairly  unable  to  restrain  the  sacred  fire,  he  breaks 
out  in  metre :  • 

"  Bunsen,  with  voice  like  sound  of  trumpet  bom, 
Conscious  of  strength,  and  confidently  bold  I 
Well  feign  the  sons  of  Loyola  the  scorn 

Which  from  thy  books  would  scare  their  startled  fold. 
To  thee  our  earth  disclosed  her  purple  mom,"  etc. 

'^  But  ah  1  not  dead,  my  soul  to  giant  reach,"  eta 

Of  Bunsen,  in  many  relations,  no  right-minded  man  can 
speak  in  other  terms  than  those  of  admiration  and  uiifeigned 
respect.  He  was  full  of  noble  impulses;  he  had  the  highest 
love  for  freedom  of  speech  and  of  conscience,  which  he  brave- 
ly defended ;  he  opposed,  even  at  the  loss  of  high  station,  the 
reactionary  policy  of  the  Prussian  court.    His  learning  was 
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varied  and  ample,  and  no  one  can  read  him  without  being 
stimulated  to  thoaght  and  investigation ;  and  he  has  but  just 
left  the  world,  with  the  cheering  words  of  simple  faith  upon 
his  dying  lips.  The  vagne  speculations  in  which  he  so  much 
delighted,  were  exchanged  in  the  decisive  hour,  for  the  hal- 
lowed Christian  forms  of  speech  which  his  philosophy  was 
always  tempting  him  to  abandon.  He  was  deficient  in  just 
those  very  qualities  for  which  Dr.  Williams  lauds  him.  He 
was  not  a  judge,  but  an  advocate.  He  worked  in  the  mine, 
and  not  in  the  mint.  He  collected  (not  without  the  assiduity 
of  others)  a  vast  mass  of  materials,  which  he  could  not  recon- 
struct into  order.  On  tl;ie  most  slender  basis  of  facts,  he  would ^ 
sometimes  rear  the  most  extravagant  of  hypotheses.  A  single 
piece  of  pottery  in  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  induced  him  to  elon- 
gate by  ten  thousand  years  the  life  6f  the  race.  His  recon- 
structions of  history  were  made  by  imagination,  and  not  by 
induction.  His  philosophy  of  history  lacked  thoroughness  and 
precision.  And  in  respect  to  Christian  doctrine,  he  was  per- 
petually hovering  between  the  words  of  the  creeds  and  the 
formulas  of  Hegel.  His  attempt  (in  his  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory) to  resolve  what  he  calls  Semitic  speech  into  the  language 
of  Japhet  (that  is,  orthodox  formulas  into  Hegelian  abstrac- 
tions), is  one  of  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  the  process  by 
which  concrete  realities  can  be  sublimated  into  barren  abstrac- 
tions. And  in  all  these  things,  his  English  disciple  echoes  the 
great  master,  as  if  he  were  under  the  spell  of  an  enchanter's 
wand. 

His  Essay  is  simply  a  resume  of  the  results  of  the  idealizing 
school  of  modern  criticism,  as  to  the  history  and  doctrines, 
the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  No  proof  is^ 
attempted.  He  seems  to  think  the  whole  matter  is  decided. 
Where  he  is  not  willing  to  make  direct  assertions,  he  throws 
out  wanton  insinuations.*    The  tone  of  self-conscious  superi- 

*  Ihr.  Williams  has  since  written  an  "  Earnestly  Bespeetful  Letter  to  the  lord 
Bishop  of  St.  Dayid^s,  on  the  Difficulty  of  bringing  Theological  Qaestions  to  anissae ;" 
to  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  replied  in  a  calm  and  convincing  manner,  and  drew  oat  a 
"  Critical  Appendix,'*  which,  by  as  cautious  and  candid  a  review  as  the  JoarnaX  of 
Sacred  literature,  is  characterized  as  '*  one  long-drawn  quibble;"  adding,  tbat  *'  no 
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ority  affected  in  this  Essay  is  not  supported  by  any  thing  con- 
tained in  it.  We  need  only  refer  to  a  few  points  under  the 
heads  of  history,  prophecy,  and  doctrine,  to  show  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  the  rationalistic  tendency  must  lead.  The 
introductory  statements  are  devoted  to  generalizing  the  ideas 
of  revelation,  inspiration,  miracle,  and  prophecy,  so  as  to  rob 
them  of  their  specific  import.  A  faith,  to  whose  miraculous 
tests  reason  and  conscience  "  must  bow,'*  is  declared  to  be 
*'  allied  to  priestcraft  and  formalism,  and  not  rarely  with  cor- 
ruptness of  administration  or  of  life."  By  arbitrary  hypo- 
theses as  to  the  time  necessary  for  a  supposed  development, 
he  carries  back  the  race  at  least  twenty  thousand  yearis.  But 
when  we  look  for  the  facts  to  warrant  this  extension,  what 
we  find  is  an  inquiry  as  to  how  long  it  took  French  to  grow 
out  of  Latin,  and  Latin  out  of  its  original  crude  forms.  If  it 
took  two  thousand  years  for  this,  how  long  must  it  have  taken 
to  form  the  Hebrew  from  its'  primitive  germs  ?  Thfe  arith- 
metic is  certainly  not  very  exact.  The  Pentateuch  is  of  course 
declared  to  be  a  gradual  growth  "from  a  Bible  before  our 
Bible" ;  it  came  to  its  present  form  about  one  thousand  or 
seven  hundred  before  Christ  That  previous  documents  may 
have  been  used  in  its  composition  might  be  conceded,  without 
denying  its  Mosaic  authorship;  but  Dr.  Williams  reasons 
upon  it,  as  if  Kurtz,  and  Hengstenberg,  and  Keil  had  never 
written  on  the  question,  or  noticed  all  the  arguments  by  which 
its  genuineness  has  been  assailed.''^    He  abandons  the  prophe- 

one  of  his  opinions  is  maniully  stated,  expounded,  justified  or  repudiated.**  Though 
he  takes  shelter,  as  a  reporter,  under  Bunseii,  jet  the  whole  tone  of  the  Essaj,  un- 
less it  is,  what  the  Weatminater  Revievf  terms,  "  a  mere  mTStifleation/*  allows  no 
douht  about  his  adopting  its  main  positioDS. 

*  Some  of  his  incidental  explanations  are  exegetical  curiosities.  The  "avenger 
of  the  first-bom**  becomes  "a  Bedouin  host**  The  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  is 
'^poetiy.**  Some  criticisms  show  lack  of  thorough  study.  He  makes  sagana  (offi- 
cers) in  Is.  xii,  25,  to  be  a  Persian  word,  though  Furst  denies  it  He  argues 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  last  part  of /Zechariah,  though  De  Wette  himself  re- 
canted his  doubts,  and  Havemick  has  replied  minutely  to  aU  the  objections.  He 
translates  Psalm  ii,  12,  "  Worship  purely,**  instead  of  "  Kiss  the  Son,**  though  this 
renderiog  is  rejected  by  the  most  eminent  scholars,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Ewald. 
Compare  Brit  Quarterly,  Jan.  1861,  whidi  also  lefen  to  his  proposed  translation 
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cies  of  Daoiel,  transforming  them  into  mere  history  or  con- 
jecture, without  condescending  to  refer  to  the  replies  of 
Auberlen  and  Havernick.  In  fact,  he  gives  up  all  prophecy, 
excepting  ^^  perhaps  one  passage  in  Zechariah,  one  in  Isaiah, 
and  one  in  Deuteronomy  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;"  though  even 
these  "  few  cases  tend  to  melt,  if  they  are  not  already  melted, 
in  the  crucible  of  free  inquiry,"  and  what  is  left  is  certain 
"  deep  truths"  and  '^  great  ideas."  Even  the  Messianic  inter- 
pretation of  the  53d  of  Isaiah  is  rejected  (p.  80),  although  for 
seventeen  centuries  only  two  interpreters  (excepting  Jews), 
and  both  of  these  professed  unbelievers,  gave  it  such  a  non- 
Messianic  sense.  Bunsen  makes  it  refer  to  Jeremiah,  and 
Williams  to  Baruch,  or  rather  to  the  "  collective  Israel."  Thfa 
last  interpretation,  as  Hengstenberg  has  unanswerably  shown, 
is  most  violent,  has  no  analogy  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  de- 
mands the  most  unnatural  personifications ;  as  when  it  is  said, 
"  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked  and  with  the  rich  in  his 
death."  Even  a  kind  of  spiritual  clairvoyance  as  to  particular 
future  events,  to  which  Bunsen  adheres,  is  rejected  by  his  dis- 
ciple. Consistently  with  these  views  (if  not  their  source),  he 
denies  any  specific  inspiration,  making  it  to  be  "  the  voice  of 
the  congregation."  "  Our  Prayer  Book  is  constructed  on  the 
idea  that  the  church  is  an  inspired  society."  "If  anyone 
prefers  thinking  the  sacred  writers  passionless  machines,  and 
calling  Luther  and  Milton  *  uninspired,'  let  him  cooperate  in 
researches  by  which  his  theory,  if  true,  will  be  triumphantly 
confirmed"  (p.  87).  But,  surely  he  must  know,  that  orthodox 
theologians  do  not  look  upon  inspired  men  as  "  machines,"  or 
refuse  to  recognize  the  human  element  in  the  Divine  word.  Is 
there  no  possible  medium  between  the  mechanical  theory  of 
inspiration,  and  the  rejection  of  all  specific  inspiration? 

It  is  this  theory  of  general,  in  distinction  from  specific  in- 
spiration, which  is  at  the  basis  of  Dr.  Williams'  method  of  in- 

,of  "mighty  God"  (Is.  ix,  6),  as  "strong  or  mighty  ODe,"— asking  "how  it  comes 
to  papg,  that  el  here  alone  in  all  Hebrew  books  should   "be  translated  one. 
Equally  curious  is  his  emendation  of  Psalm  xdi,  17,  viz.  "  like  a  lion,"  instead  of 
"they  pierced,"— purely  conjectural,  and  "in  the  face  of  all  MSS.  and  ancient 
citations."    Ibid.  p.  25. 
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terpreting  prophecy :  for  if  there  be  real  prophecies  in  the 
Scriptures  there  must  be  a  divine  inspiration :  if  there  be  no 
inspiration,  there  cannot  be  any  prophecy.  The  whole  runs 
back,  of  dourse,  into  the  underlying  theory,  that  there  cannot 
be  any  direct  supernatural  interference,  to  control  the  natural- 
istic  order  of  development  It  is  only  on  the  assumption  of 
this  development  hypothesis,  only  on  the  exclusion  of  super- 
naturalism  from  history,  that  these  interpretations  become 
plausible.  Strauss  and  his  followers  lay  it  down  as  a  canon  of 
interpretation,  that  there  cannot  be  either  miracle  or  pro- 
phecy, and  interpret  accordingly ;  although  they  grant,  that 
the  books  themselves  claim  to  contain  both  miracle  and  pro- 
phecy. This  is  a  much  easier,  and  a  more  honest  course,  dian 
to  try  to  make  out,  that  the  books  themselves  do  not  claim  to 
have  supernatural  contents.  There  are  three  ways  of  pro- 
cedure here :  one  is,  to  say  that  the  narrative  contains  pro* 
phecies,  and  is  true ;  another,  that  it  claims  to  contain  prophe- 
cies, but,  as  there  cannot  be  any  prophecy,  that  this  claim  is 
false ;  another  is,  that  it  does  not  claim  to  contain  prophecy. 
Bationalism,  so  far  as  it  still  pays  a  lingering  deference  to  the 
Scripture,  while  denying  the  reality  of  prophecy,  tries  to  make 
out  the  latter  point  But  here  it  is  opposed,  by  the  plain  in- 
tent of  the  Old  Testament:  by  the  counter  testimony  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles  in  the  !N'ew :  by  the  almost  unanimous  verdict 
of  Christian  interpreters ;  and  also,  by  the  concessions  of  un- 
believing  interpreter,  who  say,  that  the  Scriptural  writerg 
undoubtedly  claim  prophetic  inspiration,  but  that  the  claim  is 
absurd*  If  Dr.  Williams  should  take  this  latter  ground,  of 
course  his  task  would  be  easier ;  for  now  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
concile a  belief  in  Scripture^  with  an  unwillingness  to  believe 
in  prophecy ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  effected 
is,  by  trying  to  show  that  after  all,  there  are  no  proper  predic- 
tions in  the  Bible.  And  though  there  are  "  some  doubtful 
passages"  remaining,  yet  he  thinks  that  these  will  "melt 
away,"  and  leav^  only  "  great  ideas."  He  cannot  consent  to 
give  up  the  Bible  wholly ;  and  yet  he  interprets  it  on  princi- 
ples, which  undermine  its  authority,  and  make  it  to  be  the 
most  enigmatic,  if  not  contradictory,  of  books.    In  contrast 
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with  such  a  specimen  of  half-learning,  and  of  vacillating  views, 
it  is  refreshing  to  tarn  to  the  most  recent  work  of  one  of  the 
best  and  ablest  of  German  scholars,  who  is  above  all  suspicion 
of  being  a  bigoted  adherent  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  and  of 
tradition,  and  whose  learning  and  exegetical  skill  far  surpass 
Bunsen's,  to  say  nothing  of  Dr.  Williams.  Professor  Tholnck 
in  his  work  on  The  Prophets  and  their  Prophecies,*  reviews 
the  whole  subject  in  a  philosophical  manner,  yet  unfettered  by 
naturalistic  hypotheses.  And  the  result  of  his  studies  is,  that 
these  prophecies  cannot  be  interpreted  *^  as  the  utterance  of  sub- 
jective religious  aspirations ;  and  that  the  very  course  of  history 
has  impressed  upon  these  declarations  the  stamp,  and  con- 
firmation, of  an  objective  and  supernatural  inspiration."  On 
the  score  of  mere  testimony,  such  a  declaration  outweighs  any 
authority  that  can  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  opinions  of 
either  Bunsen  or  his  Anglican  disciple.  Bertheau  has  recently 
published  a  series  of  essays  (in  the  Jahrbiicher  fiir  deutsche 
Theologie,  1859, 1860),  which  evince  a  thorough  study  of  the 
subject.  Professor  Fairbairn's  work,  issued  in  Edinburgh, 
1856,  on  Prophecy,  its  Kature  and  Functions,  ably  refutes 
many  of  the  positions  so  confidently  advanced  in  these  Essays, 
as  the  final  verdict  of  criticism. 

But  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  doctrines,  that  Dr.  Williams  utters 
the  most  extravagant  opinions,  fully  illustrating  that  anti- 
Christian  tendency,  which  we  described  at^  the  beginning  of 
this  article — ^resolving  the  realities  of  faith  into  mystical  and 
unmeaning  generalities.  He  speaks  (p.  89)  of  ^'  that  religious 
idea,  which  is  the  thought  of  the  Eternal,  without  conformity 
to  which  our  souls  cannot  be  saved."  Justification  by  faith 
is  "  peace  of  mind,  or  that  sense  of  divine  approval^  which 
comes  of  trust  in  a  righteous  God,  rather  than  a  fiction  of  merit 

*  Die  Propheten  und  ihre  WeisBagangen.  Eine  apologetisch-henDeneatische 
Studie  Yon  A.  Tholuck.  Gk)tha,  1860.  DeUtzsch  in  his  Prophetische  Theologie 
fitands  on  the  same  general  ground.  Hengstenberg^s  examination  of  all  these  pro- 
phetic passages  is  so  thorough,  that  even  Ihe  rationalists  of  Germany  confess  that 
refutation  of  him  is  essential  for  the  yindioation  of  their  interpretations.  To  ignore 
^hese  r^Ues,  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Williams,  would  make  them  at  onoe  lose 
caste  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
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bj  transfer ;"  it  is  ^'  a  verdict  of  forgiveness  npon  our  repent- 
ance." Begeneration  is  '^  an  awakening  of  forces  of  the  sonl." 
Eesarrection  is  '^  spiritual  quickening."  Gehenna  is  ^^  an 
image  of  distracted  remorse."  ^^  Heaven  is  not  a  place  so 
mncb  as  fulfilment  of  the  love  of  God."  ^'  The  incarnation  is 
purely  spiritual."  The  fall  of  Adam  ^^  represents  ideally  the 
circumscription  of  our  spirits  in  limits  of  flesh  and  time,  and 
practically  the  selfish  nature  with  which  we  fall  from  the  like- 
ness of  G^d,  which  should  be  fulfilled  in  man." 

But  this  application  of  'Mdeology"  to  doctrines  comes  to  its 
most  remarkable  results  in  his  speculations  (following  Bunsen, 
in  part)  about  the  Trinity.  Ultimate  is  "  the  law  of  thought ;" 
this  law  is  ^'  consubstantial  with  the  being  of  the  Eternal  I  AM. 
Being,  becoming,  and  animating,  or,  substance,  thinking,  and 
conscious  life,  are  expressions  of  a  Triad,  which  may  be  also 
represented  as  will,  wisdom,  and  love ;  as  light,  radiance,  and 
warmth;  as  fountain,  stream,  and  united  flow;  as  mind, 
thought,  and  consciousness ;  as  person,  word,  and  life ;  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit."  "The  Divine  Consciousness  or 
Wisdom,  consubstantial  with  the  Eternal  Will,  becoming  per- 
sonal in  the  Son  of  Man,  is  the  express  image  of  the  Father ; 
and  Jesus  actually,  but  also  mankind  ideally,  is  the  Son  of 
God.  If  all  this  has  a  Sabellian,  or  almost  a  Brahminical  sound, 
its  impugners  are  bound,  even  on  patristic  grounds,  to  show 
how  it  differs  from  the  doctrine  of  Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian, 
Hippolytus,  Origen,  and  the  historian  Eusebius."  We  appre- 
hend that  few  persons  have  read  this  doctrinal  exposition,  with- 
out some  slight  sense  of  bewilderment,  and  suspecting  at  first 
that  their  own  eyes  must  be  somewhat  blurred.  Not  even 
Bunsen  himself  was  ever  quite  so  involved.  Language  is  fairly 
turned  topsy-turvy ;  and  thought,  logic  and  history  are 
equally  defied.  Sabellianism  is  clearness  itself  in  the  com- 
parison. To  call  it  Brahmanism  is  absurd.  It  is  most  like  the 
logical  pantheism  of  the  school  of  Hegel ;  but  no  Hegelian 
was  ever  yet  guilty  of  concocting  such  a  jumble.  While  we 
have  entire  respect,  and  even  sympathy,  for  those  views  of  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation,  which  find  in  these  mysteries  sub- 
stantial truth  and  rational  elements ;  and  while  we  also  be- 
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lieTO,  tbat  that  view  of  the  divine  nature  which  makes  it  incon* 
sbtent  with  the  Incarnation  and  Trinity  is  philosophically 
imperfect  as  well  as  Scriptorally  incorrect ;  we  cannot  find 
in  snoh  caricatares  as  this  any  thing  that  ministers  either  to 
faith  or  knowledge.  It  shows,  that  the  author  had  read  just 
enough  of  Bnnsen,  and  perhaps  Hegel ,  to  be  confused  and  over- 
awed. Let  us  look  at  it  a  moment  The  "  law  of  thought" 
(not  thought  itself)  is  consubstantial  (not  merely  identical)  with 
the  Being  of  the  Eternal  I  AM ;  i.  e.  the  law  of  thought  is  of 
the  same  substance  with  the  being.  Can  any  body  tell  what 
that  means}  What  is  this  law  of  thought  (which  is  also 
Being)  ?  It  is  given  in  a  series  of  triads — ^which  are,  of  course, 
meant  to  be  coordinate — ^according  to  which  it  appears  that 
the  first  one  in  the  triad  may  be  called,  either  being,  or  suV 
stance,  or  will,  or  light,  or  mind,  or  person,  or  the  Father;  the 
second  one  is,  becoming,  or  thinking,  or  wisdom,  or  thought, 
or  word,  or  the  Son ;  the  third  is,  imimating,  or  conscious  life, 
or  love;  or  warmth,  or  consciousness,  or  life,  or  the  Spirit.  By 
what  process  of  consistent  thought  can  these  terms  be  thus 
used  ?  How  can  the  first  be  *  mind,'  or  *  person,'  without  pre- 
supposing the  *  thought'  of  the  second,  or  the  *  consciousness' 
of  the  third  ?  Can  any  just  distinction  be  traced  between  the 
*mind'  of  the  first,  the  *  thought'  of  the  second,  and  the  '  con- 
sciousness' of  the  third  ?  If  the  first  is  already  *  person,'  what 
means  it,  that  consciousness  is  relegated  to  the  third  member ! 
And  the  confusion  becomes  still  more  palpable,  when  our 
philosophical  theologian  goes  on  to  assure  us,  that  the  "  divine 
consciousness  or  Wisdom"  (*  consciousness'  was  just  before 
the  third,  and  *  wisdom'  the  second,  but  now  they  are  identi- 
fied) "  consubstantial  with  the  Eternal  Will,  becomes  personal 
in  the  Son  of  Man."  But  "  person"  had  already  been  given 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  first  member  of  the  Triad ;  now  it 
seems,  that  though  there  was  "  person,"  there  was  not  any 
thing  "  personal,"  until  the  Son  of  God  appeared.  And  th^j 
too,  how  is  '  consciousness'  the  same  as  *  wisdom,'  and  how  are 
either  or  both  *  consubstantial  with  will '  ?  We  confess,  that  we 
have  not  the  least  idea  what  the  writer  means.  He  intimates, 
that  it  might  be  called  Sabellianism ;  but  Sabellianism,  though 
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'  an  inadequate,  is  a  perfectly  well  defined  theory,  viz.  that  the 
original  deity  (Monas),  through  and  by  the  Logos,  becomes 
Son  and  Spirit  (one  interpretation  says,  Father,  Son  and 
Spirit),  in  the  manifestation.  What  has  that  theory  in  com- 
mon with  such  a  farrago  of  words  ?  And  when  Dr.  Williams 
proceeds  to  say,  thdt  his  notion  "  does  not  differ  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  Origen,  and  the 
historian  Eusebius,"  he  either  betrays  his  own  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  subject,  or  is  imposing  on  the  ignorance  of  his 
readers.  There  is  almost  nothing  in  common.  Justin  Martyr 
identifies  the  Logos  with  Christ,  and  illustrates  the  incarnation 
by  the  relation  of  speech  to  mind,  but  he  rejects  the  illustra- 
tion from  the  sun  and  its  beams.  Origen  held  that  the  Logos 
(Son)  is  God,  is  personal,  and  subordinate ;  and  he  introduced 
the  phraseology  of  an  *  eternal  generation' ;  but  he  carefully 
avoided  every  thing  that  looked  like  a  physical  emanation. 
Tertullian  speaks  of  a  Trinity  of  one  divinity,  the  Fathei*,  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit :  and  he  uses  the  illustrations  of  fountain, 
stream  and  river,  of  root,  branch  and  fruit,  purely  as  compari- 
sons. In  the  theory  of  Hippolytus,  the  Logos  is  the  sum  of  the 
divine  reason,  and  issues  forth  as  a  distinct  hypostasis  to  create 
the  world.  The  clear  head  of  the  historian  Eusebius  made 
him  inclined  to  Semi-Arianism,  which  is  at  the  utmost  re- 
move from  all  such  mystical  theorizing  as  Dr.  Williams  at- 
tributes to  him.  And  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be 
about  the  opinions  of  some  of  these  teachers  of  the  church  in 
relation  to  tiie  formulas  subsequently  elaborated,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  none  of  them  ever  adopted  a  theory  which 
either  identified  thought  and  being,  or  made  the  Trinity  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  logical  process. 

Inspiration  having  been  resolved  into  general  illtimination, 
prophecy  into  sagacious  anticipations,  and  the  Christian  dog- 
mas into  ideology,  we  are  prepared  for  the  next  step,  taken  by 
Professor  Powell,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
viz.  the  denial  of  the  validity  of  all  external  corroborations  of 
a  revelation  ;  and  the  assertion  of  the  impossibility  of  miracu- 
lous intervention.  His  previous  works  on  the  Order  of  Na- 
ture in  Eeference  to  the  Claims  of  Eevelation,  and  on  the  Spirit 
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of  the  Indactive  Philosophy,  contained  the  principles  which 
are  here  applied  in  a  more  popular  and  discursive  manner. 
As  we  have  been  promised  a  review  of  his  general  position  in 
respect  to  the  Evidences,  we  give  only  an  outline  of  his  posi- 
tions. He  asserts  that  the  main  appeal  of  the  writers  on  Evi- 
dence in  the  seventeenth  century  was  '^  to  the  miracles  of  the 
Gospel ;"  to  mere  external  testimonyi  the  testimony  of  the 
senses ;  and  assumes,  that  the  progress  of  physical  research  has 
nullified  all  possible  valid  evidence  from  this  quarter.  Bat 
Mr.  Pattison,  in  this  same  volume,  says,  that  until  1750,  'Hhe 
internal  evidences"  were  most  insisted  upon  in  England ;  that 
"  the  main  endeavor  was  to  show,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
contents  of  revelation  which  was  not  agreeable  to  reason"  (p. 
286).  And  it  is  a  fact,  verified  by  the  whole  history  of  theo- 
logy, that  the  internal  evidences  have  always  been  most  in- 
sisted upon,  wherever  Christian  doctrine  has  been  most  firmly 
held,  that  the  most  orthodox  have  most  relied  on  this  argument ; 
and  that  those  writers  who  have  dwelt  more  exclusively  on  the 
external  evidences  (as  Paley  and  his  school)  have  beeii  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  specific  Christian  truth,  and  a  vital  Christ- 
ian experience.  A  formal  church  relies  on  external  authority; 
a  formal  creed  is  apt  to  insist  on  the  outworks,  as  if  they  were 
the  citadeL  There  was  also  another  reason,  why  so  much 
stress  was  laid  on  miracles  in  the  last  century.  Though  they 
are  not  the  only,  or  the  highest  evidence,  they  are  yet  essen- 
tial to  the  Christian  system  as  a  supernatural  and  historic  reve- 
lation. After  Hume's  speculations, miracles  became  in  England, 
and  even  on  the  continent,  a  test  question  as  to  the  reality  of 
a  divine  agency,  not  limited  or  circumscribed  by  the  fixed 
succession  of  events  in  nature.  The  real  question  was,  not 
merely  that  of  evidence  to  a  revelation,  but  whether  deism  or 
even  atheism  was  to  triumph  over  Christian  theism.  Is  there — 
as  Mr.  Powell  expresses  it,  "only  the  invariable  operation  of 
a  series  of  eternally  impressed  consequences,  following  in  some 
necessary  chain  of  orderly  connection  ?"  The  belief  in  Provi- 
dence was  at  stake,  as  well  as  the  belief  in  a  revelation.  The 
ultimate  question  was  as  to  the  very  idea  of  God  ;  whether  he 
is  bound  to  the  order  of  nature,  or  is  above  it,  and  may  control 
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and  direct  it  to  some  wise  moral  end?    Hnme  conld  not  be-' 
lieve  in  a  miracle  because  he  did  not  believe  in  God,    The 
battle  was  nominally  about  the  evidences,  bnt  really  abont  the 
.questi(te,  whether  there  are  efficient  causes  producing,  and 
final  causes  shaping,  the  order  of  the  universe. 

Professor  Powell's  position  as  to  miracles,  in  connection 
-with  the  Evidences,  is,  that  if  they  were  "  in  the  estimation 
of  a  former  age,  among  the  chief  supports  of  Christianity,  they 
are  at  present  among  the  main  difficvUies^  and  hindrances  to 
its  acceptance"  (p.  158).  The  believers  in  miracles,  he  says, 
are  possessed  by  certain  prepossessions  and  prejudices,  t)y 
which  they  interpret  testimony,  and  get  out  of  it  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  can  possibly  contain.  But  Mr.  Powell  h^  no  such 
a  priori  principles,  excepting  perhaps  this  one — viz.  that  the 
order  of  nature  cannot  be  interrupted.  "  The  entire  range  of 
the  inductive  philosophy,"  he  says,  "  is  at  once  based  upon, 
and  in  every  instance  tends  to  confirm,  by  immense  accumu- 
lation of  evidence,  the  grand  truth  of  the  universal  order  and 
constancy  of  natural  causes,  as  a  primary  law  of  hdief  so 
strongly  entertained  and  fixed  in  the  mind  of  every  truly  in- 
ductive inquirer,  that  he  cannot  even  conceive  the  possibility 
of  iU  failure^'*  This  is  really  a  deification  of  natural  law.  It 
confounds,  as  Mr.  Powell  does  throughout  his  disquisition,  the 
rational  principle  of  causality,  with  the  empirical  facts  of  order- 
ly sequence.  The  "  primary  law  of  belief"  is,  that  there  can 
be  no  event  without  a  cause.'  "The  universal  order  and  con- 
stancy of  natural  causes"  is  no  primary  belief  at  all.  This 
order  may  be  violated,  without  violating  the.  principle  of 
causality.  This  is  conceded  even  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  who 
says  in  his  Logic — "A  miracle  (as  was  justly  remarked  by 
Brown)  is  no  contradiction  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect ;  it 
is  a  new  effect,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  introduction 
of  a  new  cause.  Of  the  adequacy  of  that  cause,  if  it  exist, 
there  can  be  no  doubt."  This  single  position  upsets  the  logi- 
cal force  of  Mr.  Powell's  whole  argument.  He  has  no  thorough 
understanding  of  his  own  position.  In  his  zeal  to  establish  it, 
he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  that  the  omnipotence  of  Qod  can 
be  proved  from  natural  theology,  saying  (p.  128)  ^'  that  it  is 
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entirely  an  inference  from  the  Icmguage  qf  the  Bibles  adopted 
on  the  assumption  of  a  belief  in  revelation."  Bat  if  these  na- 
tural attributes  of  Ood  are  proved  only  by  revelation,  how  can 
the  revelation  itself  be  proved  ?  Professor  Powell  does  not 
mean,  we  suppose,  to  deny  the  being  or  perfections  of  Grod ;  he 
expresses  (p.  129)  a  dissent  from  ''  the  first  principles"  of  Emer- 
son and  Profl  Newman ;  he  even  admits  the  fact  of  a  revela- 
tion. But  all  this  only  makes  the  conftision  of  his  argument  still 
more  hopeless.  Even  Hume  and  Mill  would  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  God.  But 
Mr.  Powell  believes  in  a  God  and  denies  the  possibility  of 
miracles.  His  objections  to  the  proof  by  testimony  have  been 
often  refuted :  they  are  not  as  sharply  put  as  in  the  writings 
of  Hume ;  and  they  lose  their  chief  force,  if  his  principle  about 
the  inviolability  of  natural  laws  is  imsound.  His  idolatry  of 
mere  physical  law  is  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  almost 
any  modem  writer  of  repute,  outside  of  the  schools  of  material' 
ism  and  ^^  positivism."  He  speaks  of  the  '^  inconoeivableness  of 
imagined  interruptions  of  the  natural  order,  or  supposed  sus- 
pensions of  the  laws  of  matter"  (p.  124) ;  he  talks  of  ^'  the  uni- 
versal self-sustaining  and  self-evolving  powers  of  nature" ;  he 
perverts  Professor  Owen's  Address  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion, so  as  to  make  it  sanction  the  theory,  that  '^  creation  is 
only  another  name  for  our  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion" ;  he  advocates,  more  categorically  than  Darwin  himself, 
the  law  of  '^  natural  selection,"  and  the  hypothesis  that  *'  new 
species  can  be  originated  by  natural  causes."  He  even  im- 
plies (p.  150)  that  **  ultimate  ideas  of  universal  causation"  can 
be  "  familiar  only  to  those  versed  in  cosmical  philosophy  in 
its  widest  sense" ;  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth,  since 
universal  causation  cannot  be  found  in  cosmical,  but  only  in 
rational  philosophy.  He  asserts  that  ^Un  nature  and  from  na- 
ture, by  science  and  reason,  we  neither  have  nor  can  possibly 
have,  any  evidence  of  a  Deity  working  miracles ;  for  that  we 
must  go  out  of  nature  and  beyond  science." 

And  yet,  with  all  this,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  Prof.  Powell 
seems  to  admit  a  positive  revelation,  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
ligious faith.    It  sounds  like  the  irony  of  Hume  (though  we 
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cannot  believe  that  it  is  so),  when  he  reduces  the  whole  matter, 
in  the  clearest  statement  found  in  his  iuYolved  and  repetitious 
essay,  to  the  altematiye,  that  an  alleged  miracle  is,  either,  a 
physical  event,  and  so  to  be  explained  by  physical  laws  alone ; 
or,  an  event  ^'  asserted  on  the  authority  of  inspiration,"  in 
which  case  ^^  it  ceases  to  be  capable  of  investigation  by  reason, 
or  to  own  its  dominion.    It  is  accepted  on  religious  grounds, 
and  can  appeal  only  to  the  principle  and  influence  of  faith." 
His  whole  argument  goes  to  show,  that  a  scientific  and  reason^ 
able  man  cannot  accept  it  on  the  latter  grounds.    And  yet  he 
affirms  that  ^'intellect  and  philosophy"  ''admit  the  higher 
claims  of  divine  mysteries  in  the  invisible  and  spiritual  world" ; 
that  ^'reasox^  and'science  conspire  to  the  confession,  that,  be- 
yond the  domain  of  physical  causation  and  the  possible  con* 
ceptions  of  intellect  or  hnowledge^  there  lies  open  the  boundless 
region  of  spiritual  things,  which  is  the  sole  dominion  of  faith" 
(p.  143).    Such  statements,  now,  prove  irresistibly  one  of  two 
things :  and  in  either  case  this  dissertation  is  robbed  of  its 
force  as  an  argument.    Either  Prof.  Powell  admits  a  real  reve- 
lation of  spiritual  truth  from  a  Divine  Being,  addressed  to  faith, 
which  we  may  and  must  rest  in ;  or  he  does  not    If  he  does 
admit  this,  then  his  argument  against  the  possibility  of  miracles 
falls  to  the  ground ;  for  he  has  correctly  stated  (p.  159)  that 
the  ''  real  question,  after  all,  is  not  the  mereybc^  but  the  ccmee 
or  eocplanaiion  of  it."  If  he  does  not  admit  this,  then  his  whole 
argument  is  needless :  for  he  had  only,  in  that  case,  to  say,  I 
do  not  believe  in  a  God,  and  therefore  cannot  believe  in  a  mira- 
cle. If  he  does  not  believe  in  a  God,  his  essay  is  an  intentional, 
and  bare&ced  deception.    If  he  does  believe  in  a  God,  the 
foundation  of  his  reasonings  is  undermined.    And  at  the  very 
best,  he  leaves  such  a  dualism  between  philosophy  and  faith, 
between  science  and  religion — a  dualism  so  broadly  stated,  so 
totally  unreconciled,  as  to  show,  that  he  has  not  thoroughly 
•studied  the  relations  of  this  vital  subject.    To  state  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  is  the  great  problem  to  which  his  discussions 
should  have  converged.   He  does  not  investigate  this  problem 
at  all.    !No  Christian  believer  can  accept  the  dilemma  as  he 
puts  it.    Every  unbeliever  will  welcome  his  positions  as  really 
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proving  that  physical  science  is  supreme,  and  that  faith  is  es- 
sentially  unreasonable.  He  banishes  all  revelation  to  the 
sphere  of  subjective  experience,  and  thus  deprives  it  of  all  ob- 
jective or  historical  validity. 

The  samennwillingness  or  incompetence  to  deal  with  a  great 
subject  in  its  larger  relations,  is  shown  in  the  fourth  Essay,  on 
the  National  Church,  by  Henry  Bristow  Wilson,  B.D.,  Vicar 
ot  Great  Stoughton,  Hunts.  The  subject  suggested  by  the  title 
is  the  great  question  of  the  union  of  church  and  state,  which 
is  at  the  heart  of  European  and  British  politics.  Can  there  really 
be  a  National  Churclx  in  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  Eng- 
land ?  Is  not  the  dissolution  of  the  unnatural  union  of  church 
and  state  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  Christianity?  What 
are  the  respective  principles,  rights  and  position  of  the  church 
and  the  state  ?  These  are  grave  and  fundamental  inquiries, 
with  which  Mr.  Wilson  intermeddleth  not  He  brings  the 
whole  matter  down  to  individual  and  local  interests — ^to  the 
question  of  personal  subscription  to  the  Articles.  He  wants 
to  find  out  how  he  can  hold  the  opinions  he  does  hold,  and  re- 
main Yicar  of  Great  Stoughton.  And  his  argument  is  a  good 
one,  provided  he  can  interpret  the  terms  of  subscription  in  the 
same  way  as  he  interprets  Scripture  and  the  creeds.  He  ac- 
ceptB  the  whole  of  Scripture,  interpreting  it  aa  sTmbol  and  al- 
legory  and  parable,  doubting  its  history,  and  idealising  its  doc* 
trines :  he  can  accept  any  creed,  putting  it  through  the  ^^  ideo- 
logical process ;"  and  there  is  therefore  no  logical  diflBlculty 
in  his  subscribing  to  the  Articles.  By  an  ingenious,  not  to  say 
Jesuitical,  mode  of  explaining  them,  he  shows  very  clearly  how 
a  person  can  at  one  and  the  same  time  deny  and  confess  the 
fundamental  points  of  belief.  And  this  same  persoa  was  one  of 
the  Four  Tutors,  who  on  the  9th  of  March,  1841,  published  a 
Protest  against  the  notorious  Tract  XC,  saying,  "that  the 
modes  of  interpretation  suggested  in  that  Tract,  evading  rather 
than  explaining  the  sense  of  the  Thlrty-nine  Articles  .  «  .  are 
inconsistent  with  the  due  observance  of  the-  Statutes ;"  assert- 
ing that  this  Tract ''  has  a  highly  dangerous  tendency,"  and 
"  puts  forward  new  and  startling  views  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
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that  liberty  may  be  carried."  *    It  is  really  humiliating  to  trace 
the  process  by  which  he  defends  the  subscription  of  himself 
and  others  of  like  mind.    He  is  obliged  to  assent  to  the  Canons 
(o  and  36)  of  1603,  which  assert  that  those  are  "  worthy  of 
excommunication"  "  who  affirm  that  any  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  are  in  any  part  superstitious  or  erroneous  ";  but  he 
suggests  that  they  may  be  *  inexpedient '  and  '  unintelligible/ 
without  being  *  erroneous ';  and  that  "  without  being  supersti- 
tions, some  of  the  expressions  may  appear  so."  In  interpreting 
the  36th  canon,  which  reads,  *  he  alloweth  the  books  of  articles, 
.  .  .  and  acknowledgeth  the  same  to  be  agreeable  to  the  "Word 
of  God,'  he  resorts  to  the  subterfuge  of  explaining  '  allow'  in 
the  feeble,  modem  sense  of  '  acquiescence'  or  *  submission,'  in- 
stead of  the  undoubted  sense  of  *  approve,'  in  which  it  is  there 
nsed ;  and  so,  too,  he  asserts  that  one  "  may  acknowledge  what 
he  does  not  maintain  .  .  .  meaning  only  that  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  contradict ";  and  that  "  agreeable  to  God's  Word" 
means,  "  they  have  the  same  sense  in  the  Articles  that  they  have 
in  Scripture,  or  do  not  contradict  it ";  and  then  he  interprets 
Scripture  as  "  parable,  poetry  or  legend,"  as  "  literal  or  alle- 
gorical," as  containing  "  inadequate  statements,"  and  "  dark 
patches  of  human  passion  and  error."    He  can  undoubtedly 
receive  the  Articles  just  as  he  receives  the  Bible :  the  same 
principles  of  interpretation  that  apply  to  the  one  will  do  for 
the  other.    But  does  not  all  this  show  that  these  principles  of 
interpretation  enfeeble  the  moral  judgment  ?    Ought  not  Pas- 
cal's Provincial  Letters  to  be  circulated  anew  ?    If  all  this  be 

« 

"allowable,"  another  clause  must  be  added  to  the  old  satire 
about  the  Church  of  England :  it  not  only  has  "  a  Popish 
Prayer-Book,  an  Arminian  clergy,  and  Calvinistic  Articles," 
but  also  nationalistic  Interpreters. 

From  the  statements  and  intimations  which  Mr.  Wilson  gives 
about  his  views,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he  feels  uneasy  under 
the  yoke  of  subscription,  and  is  very  much  tempted  to  defend 
his  main  position,  that "  a  national  church  need  not,  historically 
speaking,  be  Christian^    Some  of  his  opinions,  as  incidentally 

*  See  ^  Certain  Documents  connected  with  Tracts  for  the  Thnes/  No,  90,  Ox- 
ford, 1841 ;  cited  in  the  Qaarterlj  Beview  (London),  Jan.  1861. 
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or  expressly  avowed,  are :  that  the  sacred  writers  pfteu  give 
us  ^'  their  own  inadequate  conceptious,  and  not  the  naind  <^ 
the  Spirit ";  that  many  of  the  Scriptural  prophecies,  applicable 
to  things  already  past,  '' have  never  been  fulfilled  ";  that  the 
world  was  in  no  special  need  of  a  revelation  when  Ghi:ist  came 
(p.  175) ;  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Kew  Testament ''  were  for 
the  most  part  applicable  only  to  those  to  whom  the  preaching 
of  Christ  should  come  ";  that  the  Gospels  contain  ^'  legendary 
matter  and  embellishment ";  that  there  is  no  trustw(»*thy  Old 
Testament  history  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Shishak ; 
that  the  first  three  Gospels  are  irreconcilable;  tiiat  John^s 
Gospel  was  not  by  the  Apostle ;  that  "  St  John's  view  was 
much  narrower  than  St  Paul's,"  and  Paul's  charity  was  more 
ample  than  John's  ;  that  the  resurrection  may  be  denied,  and 
a  man  still  be  Christian  (p.  184:) ;  that  excommunication  in  the 
primitive  church  was  only  for  immorality,  and  that  that  church 
was  '  multitudinist ';  that  a  Book  may  be  canonical  and  not  in- 
spired (p.  197) ;  that  there  were  in  the  apostolic  church  *  y&y 
distinct  Christologies'  (p.  201);  that  Calvinists  must  believe 
that  "  all  others  than  themselves"  "  belong  to  the  world";  that 
Arian,  Pelagian,  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  views  are  all  to  be 
merged  in  the  ethical  and  moral ;  that  the  idea  of  an  ^  isolated ' 
individual  salvation^  ^  the  rescuing  one's  self,'  ^  the  grace  be- 
stowed on  one's  own  labors,'  '  the  crown  of  glory,'  and  ^  the 
finality  of  the  sentence,'  ^  unfit  men  for  this  world,  and  prepare 
them  very  ill  for  that  which  is  to  come';  that  the  '  application 
of  ideology  to  Scripture,  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
to  the  formularies,'  though  Strauss  '  carried  it  to  excess,'  is  yet 
the  great  means  of  insuring  unity  and  peace,  and  that '  liber^ 
must  be  left  to  all  as  to'  the  extent  in  which  they  apply  the 
principle,'  By  this  ideology,  Jesus  is  *  Son  of  David,' '  Prince 
of  Peace,'  and  *  High  Priest,'  all  in  the  same  way,  not  as  fact, 
but  in  *  idea':  the  *  mcarnijkation  of  the  divine  Immanuel  re- 
mains,' although  the  *  angelic  appearances'  are  *  ideal'  (p.  228). 
But  what  is  to  keep  any  one  from  idealising  in  the  same  way 
the  *  incarnification'  (if  this  word  does  not  already  do  it),  and 
the  resurrection,  and  the  atonement,  and  the  life  everlasting  ? 
And,  in  fact,  all  that  he  leaves  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  a 
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fatnre  state  is,  as  expressed  in  the  conelading  sentence  (p.  282), 
the  hope  that "  all,  both  small  and  gi'eat,  shall  find  a  refuge  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Universal  Parent,  to  repose^  or  be  quickened 
into  higher  life,  in  the  ages  to  come,  according  to  his  will." 
And  thnis  here  again  we  have  the  same  tendency,  as  to  both 
fact  and  doctrine,  carried  ont  with  even  greater  assurance,  and 
more  boldly  avowed,  which  indicates  the  real  position  of  these 
essayists  in  the  present  conflict  between  rationalism  and 
Ohriatianity.  Mr.  Wilson  adopts,  in  fact,  every  principle  of 
criticism  and  interpretation  contained  in  Strauss's  Life  of  Christ, 
and  the  writings  of  the  Tubingen  school.  If  he  is  not  aware 
of  the  inevitable  tendency  and  logical  results  of  these  princi- 
ples, be  is  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  themes  on  which  he 
writes ;  if  he  is  aware  of  them,  and  is  still  a  believer  in  posi- 
tive Christianity,  he  is  betraying  the  cause,  which  in  his  posi- 
tion he  ought  to  defend  :  if  he  cannot  defend  it,  he  is  bound 
as  an  honest  man  to  say  so,  and  give  up  his  position  and  emolu- 
inents  in  the  church  which  fosters  him  while  he  is  enlisted  in 
its  subversion.  .  _ 

'  It  is- no  wonder  that,  holding  such  views,  and  holding  on  to 
the  church,  he  is  anxious  to  '  multitudinize' it — ^to  resolve  it 
into  a  mere  moral  society,  with  only  ethical  ends- in  fiew.  A 
^  nsitional  church,"  he  says,  ^*  need  not,  historically  speaking, 
be  Christian  .  .  .  That  which  is  essential  to  a  national  church 
is,  that  it  should  undertake  to  assist  the  spiritual  progress  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  in  their 
several  states  and  stages."  *  What  his  project  amounts  to  is 
tins' — ethics  and  ideology  shall  be  nationalized,  and  called 
a  church.  But  the  establishment  of  such  a  church  is 
the  abolition  of  the  church ;  it  is  the  baptism  of  scep- 
ticism with  the  name  of  the  church  ;  it  is  the  overthrow  of  his- 
torical Christianity.    Scepticism,  he  virtually  says,  is  so  widely 

*  Mr.  Wilson  wants  to  have  the  clergTmen  of  the  Ohorch  of  Englaajd  aa  exempt 
Irom  the  obligation  to  subscription  as  are  the  laymen.  The  Christian  Bemembrancer, 
Oct  1860,  p.  345,  says,  that  persons  professing  themselves  members  of  the  Church 
of  Bagland  may  in  private  life  hold  what  they  please,  '^for  thoy  are  never  obliged 
to  eoKpee^  their  assent  either  to  artldles  <^  religion  or  fbrmnlaries  of  faith  ]  and 
80  the  dergyman  who  was  under  the  same  law  of  liberty  ought  be  allowed  to  be- 
lieve anything  or  nothing.'' 
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diffused  that,  if  we  are  to  have  a  national  church,  it  mnst  be 
on  a  basis  which  will  admit  sceptics :  otherwise  the  chturcli  can* 
not  be  national.  And  when  this  alternative  is  presented  to  the 
English  people,  we  doubt  not  that  thej  will  denationalize  the 
church,  rather  than  nationalize  rationalism.  It  is  better  to 
save  Ohristianity,  than  to  continue  the  union  of  church  and 
state  at  such  a  fearful  cost  ^  Multitudinism'  is  a  sign  of  lati* 
tudinarianism,  and  not  its  remedy. 

The  contribution  of  Mr.  0.  W.  Goodwin  to  this  volume  is 
the  least  ambitious  of  the  series ;  it  does  not  pretend  to  givd 
the  writer's  dicta  and  judgments  on  all  the  most  important 
questions  of  the  day  in  forty  or  fifty  pages :  it  confines  itself 
to  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  considered  "as  the  speculation  of 
some  Hebrew  Descartes  or  Newton,  promulgated  in  all  good 
faith  as  the  best  and  most  probable  account  that  could  then  be 
giren  of  iGod's  universe"  (p.  277).  He  disposes  of  the  diffi- 
culty, ^^  that  the  writer  asserts  so  solemnly  and  unhesitatingly 
that  for  which  he  must  have  known  that  he  had  no  authority," 
by  suggesting,  that  "  modesty  of  assertion"  is  the  peculiar 
quality  of  "modern  habits  of  thought,"  the  result  "of  the 
spirit  of  true  science."  Perhaps  Mr.  Goodwin  and  the  men  of 
modern  Science  are  more  "modest"  than  Moses  and  die 
prophets ;  although  we  confess  we  should  hardly  have  inferred 
as  much  from  the  present  volume.  The  object  of  this  essay  is 
to  expose  the  utter  futility  of  all  attempts  to  reconcile  Genesis 
and  Geology.  This  is  achieved  by  taking  for  granted  tiat 
Genesis  means  to  teach  truth  in  a  scientific  way ;  that  it  must 
be  literally  interpreted ;  and  that  Geology  has  Brrived  at  final 
results  about  Cosmogony.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  fact  and  ar- 
gument is  advanced,  which  has  not  been  long  familiar  to  the 
scientific  and  Christian  world — ^nothing  which  has  not  been 
examined  in  the  works  of  Hugh  Miller  in  England  recently, 
in  the  Archaia  of  Dawes,  and  in  the  treatises  of  President 
Hitchcock  and  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis  in  our  own  country. 

Dr.  Mark  Pattison's  essay  on  the  Tendencies  of  Eeligious 
Thought  in  England,  1688-1750,  is  a  valuable  historical  investi- 
gation, chiefly  upon  the  great  Deistical  Controversy,  in  which 
England  led  the  way.    The  general  external  characteristics  of 
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this  dispute,  the  points  made,  the  principles  debated,  are  can* 
didly  stated,  and  illustrated  with  much  of  cnrions  learning. 
That  age  is  described  as  ^'  destitute  of  depth  or  earnestness ;  an 
age  whose  poetry  was  without  romance,  whose  philosophy  was 
without  insight,  and  whose  public  men  were  without  charac* 
ter."  As  far  as  deism  and  the  Christian  evidences  are  con- 
cerned, the  point  insisted  upon  is,  that  the  defenders  of 
Christianity  made  up  a  *  conventional'  case.  Up  to  about  1740, 
the  main  object  was  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity : 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  argument 
had  chief  respect  to  the  external  evidences.  The  Wesleyan 
reaction  was  chiefly  in  the  sphere  of  personal  experience.  A 
wider  reactionary  movement  began  with  the  publication  of 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  1833.  The  argument  during  the  last 
century  was  upon  the  whole  favorable  to  Christianity :  it  left 
tiie  matter  in  about  this  position,  that ''  there  were  three  chances 
for  revelation,  and  only  two  against  it"  But  Dr.  Pattison 
makes  out  a  stronger  case  against  the  theology  of  the  last  cen- 
tury than  the  facts  fully  warrant ;  it  is  not  fairly  described  as 
a  "  home-baked  theology,"  or  an  "  Old  Bailey  theology,  in 
which,  to  use  Johnson's  illustration,  the  Apostles  are  being 
tried  once  a  week  for  the  capital  crime  of  forgery ;"  nor  is  it 
true,  "  that  the  more  they  demonstrated,  the  less  people  be- 
lieved." Locke,  Bentley,  Berkeley,  Butler,  Samuel  Clarke, 
Warburton  and  Paley  have  not,  even  among  the  men  of  Mr. 
Pattison's  school,  their  peers  in  strength  and  acuteness  of  intel- 
lect, in  vigor  of  ratiocination,  in  candor  of  judgment,  in  gen- 
eral learning,  or  in  polemic  power.  By  the  force  of  intellect — 
for  they  did  not  find  much  of  religious  sensibility  in  their 
age  to  appeal  to,  they  rescued  England  from  the  preva- 
lence of  deism  and  infidelity ;  they  overcame  at  home  the  ra- 
tionalism which  made  such-  havoc  when  it  crossed  the  channel. 
With  one  single  exception,  that  of  Hume,  they  were  stronger 
and  abler  men  than  any  of  which  infidelity  could  make  its 
boast.  The  Anglican  Church,  and  England  itself,  owes  them 
a  debt  of  profound  gratitude  and  of  lasting  homage.  Were 
fliey  now  living,  or  men  of  equal  learning  and  power,  these 
Oxford  essayists  would  have  to  talk  with  bated  breath.    They 
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did  not,  indeed,  discnss  the  questions  which  modem  criticism 
and  pantheism  have  raised;  but  thej  did  discuss,  point  by 
point,  every  argument  which  Toland,  Collins,  Shaftesbury, 
Woolston  and  Hume  advanced ;  and  they  did  this  in  a  manly 
English  way,  scorning  subterfuge,  and  not  taking  advantage  of 
their  position  in  the  Church  to  undermine  its  foundations. 
They  did  not  pretend  to  have  an  absolute  system  even  of 
Christian  truth ;  but  they  had  a  system,  and  knew  just  how 
far  they  could  be  positive.  They  did  not  appear  before  the 
public  to  insinuate  scepticism  under  the  guise  of  historic  can- 
dor, nor  to  marshal  all  the  difficulties  against  revelation  in 
strong  array,  without  suggesting  any  solution.  They  did  not, 
like  Mr.  Pattison,  review  the  past  history  of  the  Evidences  fer 
Christianity  only  to  show  that  these  evidences  were  entii*ely 
inadequate ;  nor  close  such  a  review  of'  the  most  important 
questions  that  can  be  debated,  with  an  intimation,  that  we  can- 
not find  a  sufficient  basis  for  revelation,  either  in  Authority  or 
Reason,  or  the  Inward  Light,  or  in  self-evidencing  Scripture,  or 
in  a  combination  of  the  four.  This  negative  result,  we  sup- 
pose, is  what  gives  to  this  historic  review  a  place  in  these  Es- 
says and  Reviews. 

The  last  tract  in  the  series  is  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  It  is  beyond  all  question  the  most  thoughtful,  care- 
fully written,  ingenious  and  subtle  essay  in  the  book.  Its  grafee 
and  charm  of  style,  its  tender  and  often  sad  tone,  its  felicity  of 
statement,  its  suggestive  art,  give  it  a  kind  of  fascination.  It 
perpetually  reminds  us  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  who  holds  the 
sharp  knife  in  a  firm  but  tender  hand,  and  speaks  most  per- 
suasively when  he  knows  that  he  is  cutting  most  deeply.  It 
has  none  of  the  arrogance  of  Williams,  or  the  dogmatism  of 
Powell,  or  the  assurance  of  Wilson ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
more  insidious  than  any  of  them,  and  equally  undermines  all 
positive  faith,  not  only  in  creeds,  but  also  in  the  inspired  au- 
thority of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  What  the  essay  apparently 
has  in  view  is,  to  rescue  Scripture  from  arbitrary  and  dogmatic 
interpretations,  so  that  we  may  really  know  just  what  it  means 
to  say.    But  suppose  w^  have  ascertained  that  point — ^would 
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Mr.  Jowett  accept  its  Btatements  as  final  and  authoritative  ? 
He  certainly  could  not  receive  its  statements  about  historic 
facts,  as  having  any  more  authority  than  those  of  any  other 
book,  for  be  finds  inexplicable  contradictions.  Would  he  then 
rest  in  its  doctrinal  results  as  a  finality  to  faith  ?  He  cannot 
do  this,  for  he  denies  any  infallible  inspiration.  Why  then  is 
he  so  anxious  to  get  at  the  real  sense  and  meaning  of  the  word  ? 
It  is  to  him  the  record  of  a  past  agQ,  a  testimony  as  to  what 
Paul  and  John  believed ;  but  even  Paul  and  John,  he  says, 
did  not  claim  a  specific,  supernatural  inspiration.  "  For  any 
of  the  higher  or  supematoral  views  of  inspiration  there  is  no 
foundation  in  the  Gospela  or  Epistles''  (p.  379).  The  ^'  idea  of 
a  progressive  revelation"  is  the  only  one,  which  suits  the  case : 
a  revelation  imperfect  and  even  erroneous  in  some  of  its  earlier 
stages  and  forms  of  statement;  a  revelation  which  is  constantly 
"enlarged"  by  the  progress  of  science — enlarged  of  course  in 
this  way,  that  the  science  supersedes  the  written  word :  for 
*' revelation  and  science  reconcile  themselves  the  moment  any 
scientific  truth  is  distinctly  ascertained"  (p.  883).  There  is  not, 
then,  there  cannot'  be,  any  final  revelation,  xmtil  science  has 
arrived  at  its  final  conclusions.  All  that  precedes  is  a  process 
of  development  There  cannot  be  any  binding  and  ultimate 
authority  in  the  written  Word,  even  if  criticism  accomplished 
its  fall  work  upon  it,  and  told  us  just  what  it  means.  The 
seeming  object  of  the  essay  is  not  its  real  result.  It  professes 
to  wi$h  to  resQUQ  Scripture  from  perversion  ;  but  the  argument 
is  so  conducted,  that,  even  when  thus  rescued,  it  has  no.supre- 
macj  of  authority.  The  principles  on  which  he  would  have  us 
iuterpret  the  Book  forbid  our  receiving  it  as  the  Word  of 
God. 

The  substance  of  the  argument  is  this.  ^N'o  book  has  been 
interpreted  in  so  arbitrary  and  confused  a  manner  as  the  Bible. 
Creeds  and  opinions  of  later  origin  are  interpolated  into  its 
very  words.  All  sects  see  themselves  in  this  volume — which 
is  thus  a  mirror  rather  than  a  standard.  And  in  &ct,  Mr. 
Jowett. grants,  that  they  can  all  find  something  in  it  to  sup- 
port their  views,  and  consequently,  that  so  far  they  are  not 
altogetJier  wroag.    Unitarians,  who  deny  Christ's  divinity^ 
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have  perhaps  less  support  than  most  of  the  others,  though  at 
the  same  time  TrinitariaDS  oertainly  cannot  find  the  I^icene  or 
Athanasian  creed  in  John  or  Paul.  It  is  plain  that  diversity 
is  not  got  rid  of,  by  saying,  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  give 
a  basis  for  it.  What  then  is  the  intent}  Not  to  show  that 
they  are  all  equally  right,  but  all  equally  wrong ;  that  some 
hint  of  their  views,  but  no  one  of  their  systems,  is  found  in  the 
Bible.  The  chaos  of  creeds  has  its  roots  in  the  Scriptures,  but 
the  Scriptures  do  not  decide  any  thing  definite  about  any  of 
them.  No  creed  in  Christendom,  not  even  the  Nicene,  has 
proper  Scriptural  warrant.  That  is,  if  we  hold  to  the  Bible, 
we  must  give  up  all  the  creeds ;  but  if  we  do,  what  have  we 
left  ?  Why,  a  book  which  sanctions  something  in .  all  these 
perplexed  confessions ;  and  something  which  has  no  final  au- 
thority. 

The  natural  principles  of  interpretation  which  Mr.  Jowett 
propounds,  so  far  as  they  are  sound,  have  been  very  familiar 
to  the  scholars  of  this  country.  The  words  of  Scripture  have  a 
proper  historical  and  philological  sense,  which  the  interpreter 
is  to  find.  The  general  laws  of  language  apply  here*  And 
Mr.  Jowett  also  admits  that  the  analogy  of  faith,  in  a  general 
sense,  is  a  correct  principle  of  interpretation  ;  and  he  concedes 
a  remarkable  unity  in  the  diverse  books  of  Scripture.  Bat 
when  he  comes  to  apply  these  general  principles,  he  makes 
assumptions  and  assertions,  which  presuppose,  not  only  that 
we  are  to  interpret  the  Bible  according  to  grammatical  laws 
applicable  to  other  books,  but  that  we  are  to  subject  its  sense 
and  teachings  to  the  same  rules ;  that  is,  we  are  not  to  inter* 
pret  it  as  an  inspired  book,  but  simply  as  a  book ;  and  we  are 
not  to  apply  its  truths  in  ^ny  other  way  than  we  do  any  other 
truths.  We  are  neither  ^'  to  adapt  the  truths  of  Scripture  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  creed" ;  nor  to  adapt  "  precepts  and  max- 
ims of  Scripture  to  the  language  or  practice  of  our  age."  We 
are  to  'interpret  the  Scripture  like  any  other  book,"  although 
'*  there  are  many  respects  in  which  the  Scripture, is  unlike  «iy 
other  book",  (p.  416).  If  this  canon,  thus  broadly  stated,  means 
any  thing,  it  means  that  in  the  business  of  interpretation  we 
are  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  question  or  fact  of  inspiration,  as< 
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determining  what  aathority  we  shall  concede  to  the  declara* 
tions  of  the  book.  *  It  is  true,  that  as  far  as  the  meaning  of 
words  go,  we  are  to  interpret  Scripture  as  we  do  other  books; 
that  is,  we  are  to  try  and  understand  just  what  its  words  nnean. 
But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  position,  that,  hav- 
ing ascertained  its  meaning,  we  are  to  jndge  or  decide  aboul; 
its  truth  or  falsity,  in  the  same  way  that  we  do  what  is  found 
in  other  books.    Here  is  where  revelation  and  inspiration  come 
in  with  a  controlling  influence.    Tet  Mr.  Jowett  perpetually 
confounds  these  two  things.    Thus — Scripture  contains  pro- 
phecy and  records,  of  miracles ;  we  are  to  interpret  the  ac- 
count, the  words,  according  to  the  laws  of  language  ;  but  are 
we  to  explain  the  miracle  and  prophecy  as  matters  of  fact, 
just  as  we  would  those  same  records  in  an  uninspired  volume  ? 
Scripture,  say  these  literal  interpreters,  cannot  (e.  g.  in  pro- 
phecy) have  a  twofold  sense;  but  why  may  not  the  same 
words  have  a  twofold  or  more  application  ?    We  are  to  inter- 
pret Scripture  by  its  own  genius  and  character,  just  as  we  do 
other  works  by  their  particular  genius  and  character ;  but  what 
is  this  genius  or  character?    The  real  question,  which  Mr. 
Jowett  perpetually  keeps  in  the  shade,  is  not  as  to  the  rules 
or  methods  of  interpreting  language ;  but  is  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  words,  supposing  their  sense  ascertained.    And  in  this 
point  of  view  the  question  of  inspiration  is  fundamental,  and 
the  fact  of  inspiration  is  a  guide  in  interpretation.  Mr.  Jowett's 
theory  allows  him  to  hold  that  there  are  prophecies  unfulfilled 
(Jerem.  xxxvi,  30,  Is.  xxiii,  Amos,  vii,  10-17) ;  that  there  "  are 
probably  no  quotations  from  the  Psalms  and  prophets"  in  the 
Epistles,  "  that  are  based  on  the  original  sense  or  context" ; 
that  alleged  miracles  were  not  really  performed ;  that  there  are 
irreconcilable  contradictions*  in  the  Gospels;  that  the  Old 
Testament  attributes  to  God  actions  at  variance  with  the  New ; 
that  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  figurative ;   that 
original  sin  has  its  support  only  in  "  two  figurative  expressions 
of  St.  Paul."    In  fact  his  whole  theory  as  to  the  origin  and 
character  of  the.  Gospels  would  prevent  him  from  drawing 


^ 


*  He  bas  discoyered  a  discrepancy  ia  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  as  to 
the  originkl  place  of  abode  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Matth.  ii,  1,  22  ;  Luke  ii,.4). 
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final  teachings  from  its  reports  of  our  Saviour's  words*  The 
result  of  criticism,  he  declares,  is  ^^  that  we  can  no  longer  speak 
of  three  independent  witnesses  of  the  Gospel  narrative" ;  we 
need  not  try  to  '^  reconcile  their  inconsistencies,"  all  we  need 
do  is  to  pnt  them  ^^  alongside  of  each  other  "  (p.  406).  It  is  in 
fact,  he  says,  not ''  easy  to  say  what  is  the  meaning  of  '  prov- 
ing  a  doctrine' from  Scripture" ;  .  .  «  wheu  we  balauoe  ad. 
verse  statements,  St.  James  and  St.  Paul,  the  Hew  Testament 
with  the  Old — ^it  will  be  hard  to  demonstrate  from  Scriptnre 
any  complex  system  either  of  doctrine  or  practice"  (p.  404;)^ 
It  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Jowett  not  to  add,  that  in  several 
passages  be  implies  a  belief  in  the  divinity,  and  divine  autho^ 
ity  of  Christ  He  says,  that  '^  he  made  the  last  perfect  revela- 
tion of  God  to  man"  (p.  426) ;  and  that  ^^  it  is  one  of  the 
highest  tasks  in'which  the  labor  of  a  life  can  be  spent,  to  bring 
the  words  of  Christ  a  little  nearer  to  the  heart  of  man"  (p.  419). 
But  he  also  says,  '^that  we  cannot  readily  determine  how 
much  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  or  of  St  Paul  is  to  be  attributed 
to  Oriental  modes  of  speech." 

The  real  intent  and  inmost  sense  of  lius  Essay  are  found 
in  the  general  position,  diat  all  definite  creeds  are  unscrip- 
tural ;  that  Scripture  does  not  contain  a  body  of  doctrine,  but 
only  certain  general  spiritual  or  moral  truths;  that  ^the 
distinctions  of  theology  are  beginning  to  fade  away" ;  that 
^^  the  universal  and  spiritual  aspects  of  Scripture"  are  to  be 
taught,  *^  to  the  exclusion  of  exaggerated  statements  of  doc- 
trines which  seem  at  variance  with  morality."  The  world  has 
been  taught  no  real  truth,,  but  only  '^  scholastic  distinctions'' 
by  the  successive  theological  systems.  ^^  It  is,  perhi^s,  true 
that  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Nicasa  was  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  ever  befel  the  Christian  world :  yet  a  different 
decision  would  have  been  a  greater  misfortune."  All  this  de- 
velopment has  really  taught  us  nothing  about  the  sense  of 
Sci:ipture :  we  are  to  cut  down  the  tree,  its  branches,  and  its 
fruit,  and  recur  to  the  undeveloped  gernt,  where  all  is  embry- 
onic And  indistinct  But  why  do  this?  Would  the  world 
probably  not  be  likely  to  go  through  the  same  process  again  ? 
How  strange  this  8uccessit)n  of  systemis,  if  they  all  end  in 
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nanght.  How  contrary  to  the  idea  of  providence ;  how  in* 
consistent  with  a  belief  irf  the  presence  of  Christ  in  his  church 
by  his  Spirit !  After  eighteen  hundred  years,  all  we  can  do  is 
just  to  begin  agaiir.  This  seems  to  be  Mr.  Jowett's  idea ;  but 
with  his  view  of  Scripture  it  is  utterly  unphilosophical  and  im- 
practicable. On  his  fundamental  principle  of  a  developed 
and  progressive  revelation,  it  is  reactionary  to  the  last  degree. 
Neither  he  nor  any  one  else  can  thus  go  backward.  We  must 
go  forward  with  the  church,  or  outside  of  it  We  must  press 
through  the  diversity  to  a  higher  unity,  which  shall  not  be 
any  less  positive,  any  less  doctrinal,  any  less  systematic  than 
what  has  gone  before ;  but  more  comprehensive,  more  comi- 
plete,  more  practical.  Faith  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  moralB) 
Bor  doctrine  to  life.  We  cannot  do  without  either.  Christ  is 
*  Ae  truth'  as  well  as  '  the  life.'  And  if  we  do  not  have  a 
rounded  and  definite  system  of  Christian  truth,  if  it  is  all  td 
be  merged  in  life  or  indefinite  spiritual  truths,  the  Christian 
church  will  inevitably  succumb  before  the  progress  of  philo*- 
sophy.  Systems,  in  the  long  run,  carry  the  day.  If  Chrisfc- 
ianity  cannot  be  presented  asa  system  of  truth,  it  cannot  be  so 
presented  as  effectually  to  repel  the  profoundest  infidelity  of 
the  age.  And  this  Mr.  Jowett  does  not  seem  to  see  or  feel  at 
all.  And  yet  he  is  gliding  along  in  this  very  current.  All 
his  arguments  and  reasonings  against  doctrines  and  against 
the  Scripture  are  based  on  the  principles  of  a  system  which 
controls  him  almost  unconsciously.  If  his  theories  are  good, 
they  prove  a  great  deal  more  than  he  wants  or  means  to  have 
them  prove.  He  advocates  certain  principles  and  methods : 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  some  one  will  be  found  to  draw 
the  legitimate  conclusions.  It  will  not  take  a  long  time  to 
see,  that  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  press  upon  the 
age  is  not  to  be  found  by  resolving  Christian  truth  into  a  halo 
or  a  fire-naist,  into  a  vague  spirituality  or  an  indefinite  life. 
For  then  it  is  confronted  with  two  compact  and  well-defined 
systems,  idealism  and  materialism  (positivism),  which  are 
fighting  with  conscious  aim  the  battle  for  supremacy,  and  by 
which  Christianity  will  be  resolved  into  figure  or  myth,  unless 
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it  can  show  that  it  contains  the  truth  of  both  in  a  higher,  a 
perfect,  an  absolute  form. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  Essays  and  Reviews,  avowing 
such  opinions,  and  based  on  such  principles,  should  have 
aroused  unusual  attention.  Their  general  reception  in  Eng- 
land is  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  people  that 
honors  manliness,  as  one  of  the  cardinal  social  and  public 
virtues,  "With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  leading  organs  of 
public  opinion  have  declared  against  the  inconsistency  of  such 
views  with  an  honest  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England* 
And  the  fact,  that  these  writers  seem  to  think  that  they  can 
still  remain  connected  with  this  church  shows,  that  their  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  may  have  reacted  upon  their  moral  sense^ 
Such  methods  of  interpretation  as  are  here  applied  to  the 
Bible  and  the  Articles  will  unconsciously  enfeeble  the  judg- 
ment. And  if  these  principles  obtain  a  recognised  lodgment 
in  that  church,  its  destiny  is  easily  foreseen.  It  cannot  be- 
come *  multitudinist ' ;  it  will  only  hasten  the  inevitable  rup* 
ture  of  church  and  state.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  English 
people  will  be  seduced  from  its  loyalty  to  Christianity  by 
such  arguments  and  principles.  The  underlying  principles 
are  tjiose  of  extreme  idealism,  the  logical  consequences  of 
which  are  found  in  the  pantheistic  theory  of  the  universe. 
But  the  English  mind  is  essentially  practical  and  historical. 
It  cannot  sublimate  facts  into  ideas  :  it  cannot  thrive  on  ab< 
stract  truth.  It  needs  only  to  see  the  real  basis  of  all  this 
criticism  and  speculation,  to  disown  its  validity.  For  the  same 
process  of  destruction  and  reconstruction  here  applied  to 
Christian  fact  and  doctrine  logically  leads  to  the  rejection  of 
all  that  is  supernatural,  to  the  denial  of  a  personal  God,  of 
immortality,  and  even  of  freedom  and  distinctive  moral  obli- 
gation. It  overturns  the  whole  received  system  of  Christian 
truth  ;  the  shadowy  form  of  Christ,  which  is  still  reverenced 
by  some  of  these  writers,  only  needs  a  bolder  criticism,  on  the 
isame  basis,  to  be  itself  resolved  into  a  mythical  personage. 
It  also  implies  and  involves  the  destruction  and  reconstruction 
of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  church. 

The  article  in  the  Westminster  Review  presses  the  matter  to 
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such  conclusions.  It  does  indeed  represent  the  defection  as 
more  serious  and  entire  than  the  Essays  warrant.  It  does  not 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  possible  unconsciousness  of  the^ 
writers  as  to  the  character  and  results  of  their  principles ;  but 
it  understands  the  bearings  of  these  principles  themselves,  and 
asks,  "how  soon  will  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  take  their  place 
upon  the  bookshelf  of  the  learned,  beside  th^  Arabian  and 
Sanskrit  poets  ?"  "  Of  what  use  can  it  be  to  talk  of  articles 
and  liturgy,  or  of  creeds,  to  a  Protestant  church  which  has 
been  robbed  of  the  written  word  from  which  they  are  all  de- 
duced ?"  It  says  that,  "  in  their  ordinary,  if  not  plain  sense, 
there  has  been  discarded  the  Word  of  God  —  the  Creation  — 
the  Fall — the  Redemption — Justification,  Regeneration,  and 
Salvation — Miracles,  Inspiration,  Prophecy — Heaven  and 
Hell — ^Eternal  Punishment  and  a  Day  of  Judgment — Creeds, 
Liturgies,  and  Articles — the  truth  of  Jewish  history  and  of 
Gospel  narrative — a  sense  of  doubt  thrown  over  even  the  In- 
carnation, the  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  —  the  Divinity  of 
the  Second  Person,  and  the  personality  of  the  Third.  It  may 
be  that  this  is  a  true  view  of  Christianity,  but  we  insist  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  that  it  is  a  new  view."  It  correctly 
judges  that  the  "  very  essence  of  the  discussion"  is  in  the  ques- 
tion, "  not,  whaf  is  the  true  theory  of  revelation,  but  what  il  its 
true  extent  ?"  Is  there  a  specific,  or  only  a  general,  revelation 
or  inspiration  ?  If  the  specific  be  denied,  the  argument  of  the 
Westminster  Memew  is  conclusive  ;  if  it  be  maintained,  the 
criticisms  of  the  Essays-  are  undermined.  "They  are  our 
friends,  who  have  introduced  this  doctrine  of  ideology." 

Its  own  general  theory  is  given  by  the  Westminster  lieview 
in  "  the  conception  of  development"  ;  this  idea,  it  says,  is  what 
has  led  these  authors  to  write  such  a  book,  and  this  idea,  too,  it 
asserts,  is  dissipating  all  past  faiths,  and  preparing  the  race  for 
another  religion,  "  the  outgrowth  of  human  thought."  "  Step  by 
step  the  notion  of  evolution  by  law  is  transforming  the  whole 
field  of  our  knowledge  and  opinion.  .  .  ,  Two  coordinate 
ideas  p'ervade  the  vision  of  every  thinker,  physicist  or  moral- 
ist, philosopher  or  priest.  In  the  physical  and  the  moral 
world,  in  the  natural  and  human,  are  ever  seen  two  forces — 
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invariable  Ttile  and  continnous  advance ;  law  and  action ; 
order  and  progress ;  these  two  powers  working  harmomioiisly 
Jtogether,  and  the  resalt  inevitable  sequence,  orderly  move- 
ment, irresistible  growth."  It  is  in  sach  orderly  growth  that 
"  we  find  the  one  grand  analogy  through  the  whole  sphere  of 
knowledge."  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  '^no  rational  thinkar 
hopes  to  discover  more  than  some  few  primary  axioms  of  law, 
and  some  approximating  theory  of  growth.  Much  is  dark  and 
contradictory."  But  still,  the  law  remains,  and  sweeps  away 
Christianity,  and  leaves  positive  science  alone  in  its  stead. 

This  is  the  theory  of  the  Westminster  HevieWj  which  it 
would  substitute  for  the  theistic  and  Christian  idea  of  the  uni- 
vei*se.  And  we  urge  against  it  the  same  objection,  which  it 
so  strongly  urges  against  the  Essays  and  Reviews — ^it  is  not 
fairly  and  honestly  stated  in  its  fundamental  principle.  We 
suppose  that  fundamental  principle  to  be  really  Comte's  theory 
of  positivism,  viz. — ^that  materialism  is  the  ultimate  philosophi- 
cal system,  and  that  all  we  can  know  is  by  induction  from  ex- 
ternal phenomena.  This  is  the  only  theory,  which  gives  con- 
sistency to  the  positions  of  the  Eeview.  Why  was  it  not  dis- 
tinctly avowed  i  Why  does  the  writer  complain  of  the  Oxford 
men  for  not  being  willing  to  state  all  they  hold,  when  he  him- 
self shows  the  same  reserve  ?  If  the  theory  is  not  atheistic,  it 
is  pantheistic.  But  neither  atheism  nor  pantheism  is  distinctly 
proclaimed.  Why  not?  Again,'  tlje  *two  ideas'  of  *  order' 
and  '  progress'  explain  nothing,  give  us  nothing  ultimate  :  and 
so  the  whole  theory  is  a  form  without  substance.  Order  and 
law  presuppose  something,  some  forms  of  being,  some  sub- 
stances, which  are  subject  to  this  order  and  these  laws.  'De- 
velopment' is  a  word  without  contents — until  we  are  told  iohai 
it  is  that  is  developed  ;  what  is  the  law  of  the  development ; 
and  to  what  the  development  leads  as  its  consummation.  And 
yet  this  philosophical  reviewer,  on  a  height  of  speculation 
above  all  the  thinkers  of  the  Christian  church,  presents  us  witii 
a  theory,  which  is  to  supersede  all  the  past,  and  does  not  tell 
us  a  single  word  about  the  only  points,  which  could  make  the 
theory  intelligible.  He  covers  up  all  the  diflSculties  in  such 
words  as  'law,'  'order,'  'progress,'  'development'  Manifestly, 
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he  has^got  to  go  through  a  few  more  categories,  before  he  can 
pretend  to  having  a  system  of  ultimate  truth.  What  is  it,  that 
18  developed :  is  it  ultimately,  matter  or  spirit  ?  What  are  its 
kw8 :  are  they  those  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  of  the  material 
world,  or  are  they  only  the  law  of  physical  sequences  ?  In 
what,  is  the  development  to  issue,  in  the  conquest  of  nature,  or 
in  a  kingdom  of  God  t  Whence  this  development  ?  Is  its  origin 
to  be  sought  in  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  in  unconscious  spirit, 
(JT  in  a  personal  God  ?  If  in  either  of  the  former — can  he  tell 
us,  how  the  rational  can  be  produced  by  the  irrational,  wisdom 
by  a  blind  force,  and  personality  by  unconscious  spirit?  And 
if  the  origin  of  all  this  developfeent,  of  all  this  law  and  order, 
18  to  be  sotight  and  found  only  and  ultimately  in  a  conscious, 
personal  intelligence,  then  all  of  the  reviewer's  arguments 
against  supematuralism,  revelation  and  inspiration,  are  worth- 
lees.  For  he  who  believes  in  a  personal  God  cannot  doubt  the 
posftibility  of  revelation,  inspiration,  incarnation  and  redemp- 
tion,  in  their  specific  Christian  import :  he  cannot  believe  that 
natural  law  is  all,  and  that  supematuralism  is  a  fiction. 


Abt.  VII.— the  SEKTAinC  MANUSCRIPT  * 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Tischendorf  published  a  fragr 
ment  of  the  Greek  Septuagint  in  the  year  1846  from  a  manu- 
script obtained  in  Egypt,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
"Frederick.  Augustan  Codex,"  after  his  royal  patron,  the  King 
of  Saxony,  under  whose  auspices  he  had  made  the  journey, 
which  issued  in  its  discovery.  Having  explored  the  libraries 
of  Paris,  England,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  the  bounty 
of  the  king,  his  friend,  enabled  him  to  travel  into  the  East  to 

*  Notitia  Editionis  Codicis  Bibliorum  Sinaitici  Auspiciis  Imperatoris  Alexandri 
It  susceptae.  Edidit  -^noth.  Frid.  Const.  Tischendorf,  TheoL  et  Phil.  Doctor,  etc., 
Idpflis.  F.  A.  Brockhans.  1860.  Quarto,  pp.  124.  [This  article  is  taken  atom 
n$  Mtkelifi  (Londoa),  Dto.  I860.] 
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pfoeecute  the  work  of  disinterring  parchments  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  other  works  of  ancient  learning,  from  the 
monasteries  and  tombs  in  which  they  had  long  been  bnried. 
The  success  of  our  own  Tattams  and  others  might  well  stimu- 
late his  zeal,  while  the  fact  that  he  followed  in  the  track  of 
equally  learned  and  industrious  antiquarians  might  in  the  same 
degree  have  abated  his  hopes  of  success.*  The  greater  part  of 
1844  was  devoted  to  research  in  those  regions,  from  which  no 
student  returns  absolutely  empty-handed;  although  as  tiine 
rolls  on,  and  the  ground  is  more  frequently  gone  over,  less  and 
less  remains  for  learning,  aided  by  curiosity,  to  glean. 

What  Tischendorf  secured  during  his  sojourn  at  Sinai,  in  the 
monastery  of  St  Catherine's,  was  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
fragments  of  old  MSS.,  deposited  in  a  basket,  as  of  no  valne 
— incapable  of  connection,  restoration,  or  use, — waifs  saved 
from  the  fire  to  which  others  had  been  committed.  Amongst 
them  were  scraps  of  a  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  too  small  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  monks  of  St.  Catherine's,  by  whom  they  were 
easily  surrendered  to  the  German  savant.  By  him  they  were 
naturally  prized  as  of  extreme  importance  from  their  presumed 
antiquity,  surpassing  any  thing  known  in  Europe :  quo  dubito 
an  quicqttam  in  membranis  GhroBce  scriptum  extet  antiquius* 
But  larger  portions  of  the  same  MS.,  containing  the  whole  of 
Isaiah  and  the  books  of  Maccabees,  which  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  on  the  same  occasion,  he  could  not  prevail 
on  his  monkish  entertainers  to  part  with.  Solicitation  was 
vain — so  Tisohendorf  did  the  next  best  thing  which  a  disinter- 
ested scholar  could  do,  and  that  was  to  urge  the  religious  care 
of  the  MS.  upon  his  hosts.  His  hope  was  that  either  himself 
or  some  other  student  of  sacred  learning  would  yet  succeed 
in  becoming  its  possessor.  This  much-coveted  fragmentary 
Codex,  after  many  years  of  waiting,  and  fancying  the  while 
that  it  must  have  found  its  way  to  Europe  by  the  hands  of 
some  more  lucky  adventurer  than  himself,  Tischendorf  has  at 
last  succeeded  in  being  the  medium  of  introducing  to  the  criti- 
cal world.  The  enterprising  critic  visited  the  monastery  once 
again  in  1853,  determined  to  transcribe  what  remained  of  the 
Codex,  should  it  still  be  found  deposited  within  the  walls  of 
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Sfc.  Catherine's — but  to  his  dismay  he  could  then  obtain  no 
tidingd  of  the  precious  document.  This  was  a  terrible  disap- 
pointment to  high  expectation,  and  forced  Tischendorf,  in  his 
MonumerUorum  Sacrorum  Inediiorum  Nova  CoUeotio^  Vol.  I., 
1855,  to  content  himself  with  printing  a  single  page  of  Isaiah, 
which  he  had  transcribed  on  his  first  journey  to  Egypt. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  literary  resurrectionist,  with 
such  a  decided  vocation  for  codex-snatching  as  our  author, 
could  rest  contented  with  so  unsatisfactory  a  conclusion  of  his 
quest ;  that  pickaxe  and  mattock  would  be  quietly  laid  low  to 
rest  with  a — 

Nunc  arma.    .     .     .    hie  paries  habebit. 

Tischendorf  8  solicitude  for  his  desiderated  corpus  diplomatir 
cum  was  too  effectually  awakened  to  fall  into  any  siren  slum- 
ber; and  nothing  would  satisfy  his  .  vigilance  but  an  active 
search.  The  good-will  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Eussia  was 
secured  by  memorial  for  his  enterprise,  so  that  towards  the  end 
of  1858,  he  was  commissioned  on  the  part  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  to  prosecute  his  researches  again  in  the  precincts  of 
Sinai,  with  a  view  to  the  recuperation  of.  the  much-longed-for 
manuscript.  No  sooner  was  the  edition  of  his  New  Testament, 
with  critical  apparatus,  out  of  hand — the  Editio  Septima  CH- 
tica  Major — than  Tischendorf  started  again,  and  reached  the 
scene  of  his  discovery  on  the  Slst  of  January,  1869.  Hence- 
forth, we  must  describe  his  proceedings  by  particular  dates, 
for  the  story  has  all  the  minuteness  of  a  diary  and  all  the  in- 
terest of  a  romance.  So  little  success  did  he  meet  with  to 
reward  his  earnest  inquiries,  that  by  the  4:th  of  February  he 
liad  thought  of  bending  his  course  homeward,  and  had  engaged 
his  horses  and  camels  for  the  return  journey  to  Cairo  on  the 
7th,  when  walking  with  the  Provider  of  the  Convent,  he  spoke 
with  much  regret  of  his  ill-success,  and  of  the  worth  of  the 
MS.,  of  which  he  exhibited  the  printed  fragments  in  his  works. 
Returning  from  their  promenade,  Tischendorf  accompanied 
the  monk  to  his  room,  and  there  had  displayed  to  him  what 
his  companion  called  a  copy  of  the  lxx,  which  he,  the  ghostly 
brother,  owned.    Tlie  MS.  was  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth, 
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and  on  its  being  unrolled,  to  the  snrprise  and  delight  of  the 
critic,  the  very  document  presented  itself  which  he  had  given 
up  all  expectation  of  seeing,  and  with  it  far,  far  more  than  he 
could  calculate  upon  seeing,  even  in  case  of  success.  His  ob- 
ject had  been  to  complete  a  fragmentary  Septuagint,  bat  with 
a  good  fortune  that  really  falls  to  the  lot  of  literary  explorers 
in  the  present  day,  he  alighted  upon  a  copy  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  attached,  of  the  same  age  as  the  other,  perfecfij 
complete,  not  wanting  a  single  page  or  paragraph :  ne  mimmd 
quidem  laound  d^ormatwm.  This  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  dis- 
covery, an  unhoped-for  boon,  a  literary  crown  to  his  previous 
labors  that  overtopped  them  all,  and  would  never  fade.  These 
precious  fragments — ^for  they  lay  loose  and  disjointed  in  ah^p, 
with  no.  cover  but  a  cotton  rag — ^Tischendorf  conveyed  like 
stores  of  gold  to  his  cell  from  the  monk's  chamber,  who  had 
himself  taken  them  from  the  apartment  of  the  librarian.  In 
solitude,  Tischendorf  gloated  over  his  hid  treasure,  and  poured 
out  his  thanks  to  the  God  of  Heaven  who  had  so  strangely 
prospered  his  journey.  Unable  to  sleep  from  excess  of  joy, 
he  sat  up  the  whole  night  transcribing  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
which  was  at  the  end  of  the  New  Testament  Next  day,  it 
was  agreed  with  the  fraternity  that  as  soon  as  permission  could 
arrive  from  their  superiors  at  Cairo,  the  document  shonld  be 
forwarded  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  transcription.  Start- 
ing on  the  7th  of  February,  our  German  divine  reached  his 
destination  on  the  13th,  and  there,  after  the  lapse  of  only 
eleven  days,  he  received  the  precious  parchments  on  the  24th. 

Within  two  months  afterwards  the  whole  was  carefully 
copied, — comprising  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  short 
lines,  in  which  the  Codex  was  written, — partly  by  the  hand  ot 
Tischendorf  himself,  but  also  partly  by  the  labor  of  two  friends 
whose  tasks  he  revised,  letter  by  letter.  Much  additional  labor 
was  imposed  by  the  emendations  made  in  the  original  text  of 
the  MS.  in  nearly  eight  thousand  diflferent  places.  These,  of 
course,  had  to  be  taken  note  of  no  less  than  the  unaltered 
readings,  with  a  view  to  a  really  accurate  and  satisfactory  edi- 
tion of  the  whole. 

After  the  MS.  was  copied,  the  original  became  of  course  less 
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matter  of  request  than  before.  The  monks  might  take  it  back, 
or  bestow  it  where  they  pleased ;  but  Tischendorf — ^very  judi- 
dittously,  as  we  conceive — suggested  the  propriety  of  their 
presenting  it  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  as  a  tribute  of  respect 
for  an  eminent  professor  and  ornament  of  their  common  faith. 
This  suggestion  was  unanimously  adopted ;  but  as  no  sufficient 
authority  existed  at  the  time  for  making  the  gift  absolute, 
'Hschendorf  was  allowed  to  take  the  MS.  widi  him  to  St. 
Petersburg,  in  order  with  its  help  to.  complete  a  scrupulously 
accarate  edition  for  the  press.  On  the  28th  of  September,  it 
was  entrusted  to  his  care  at  Cairo  for  that  purpose,  Tischendorf 
having  between  the  conclusion  of  the  transcription  and  that 
date  made  a  protracted  tour  for  literary  purposes  through 
Jerusalem,  Beyrout,  Smyrna,  Patmos,  and  Constantinople.  It 
were  merely  superfluous  to  add  that  wherever  he  went  he  met 
with  a  courteous  reception,  and  all  available  assistance  from 
Bossian  ambassadors  and  consuls,  to  whom  Tischendorf  makes 
ample  and  gratefal  acknowledgments. 

In  the  middle  of  October  our  successful  traveller  left  Cairo 
and  reached  St.  Petersburg  in  the  next  month.  The  manu* 
scripts  which  were  the  acquisitions  of  his  journey  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  the  Emperor,  by  whose  command 
they  were  opened  to  the  public  examination  of  the  curious  for 
a  fortnight,  e^ecially  the  Sinaitic  Codex,  whose  fame  had  been 
promulgated  by  native  Kussian  authors  some  few  years  before, 
no  less  than  by  the  Leipsic  professor.  With  the  publication  of 
this  latter  Tischendorf  was  charged,  in  the  most  speedy  and 
convenient  manner  possible ;  but  so  as  to  exhibit  correctly  the 
ancient  handwriting,  to  be  worthy  of  its  Imperial  patron,  and 
to  meet  the  just  expectations  of  scholars  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  texts. 

The  method  of  printing  to  be  pursued  is  that  of  our  own 
Oodex  Alexandrinus,  by  types  cast  in  the  form  of  uncial  letters, 
— a  method  rendered  the  more  easy  in  the  present  case  by  the 
great  uniformity  observed  throughout  in  the  characters  of  the 
MS.  Smaller  letters,  indeed,  are  sometimes  found  at  the  end 
of  lines,  a  remarkably  common  characteristic  of  ancient  MSS., 
and  these  are  represented  in  types  of  corresponding  diminu- 
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tion ;  but,  besides  this,  where  compound  letters  or  syllables 
occur,  or  diphthongal  or  contracted  characters,  these  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  printed  edition,  in  peculiar  types.  The  ink 
to  be  employed,  moreover,  will  bear  resemblance  to  the  faded 
ink  of  the  Codex,  and  be  rather  brown  than  black. 

An  equal  care  will  be  expended  on  the  exhibition  of  the 
emendations  of  the  first  and  second  corrector,  who  are  both  of 
a  venerable  antiquity.  These  are  to  appear  on  the  page  along 
with  theitext ;  but  the  corrections  by  later  hands  in  the  shape 
of  erasures,  additions,  or  diacritical  signs,  will  be  exhibited 
and  described  in  the  commentary. 

A  few  pages  taken  here  and  there  from  the  text  will  be  ren- 
dered, by  the  arts  of  photography  and  lithography,  so  accu- 
rately as  to  leave  no  information  wanting  to  obtain  a  correct 
notion  of  the  appearance  of  the  Codex.  It  will  live  before 
the  student's  eye. 

This  Sinaitic  manuscript,  when  it  makes  its  appearance,  is 
intended  to  occupy  three  Quarto  volumes,  of  which  the  two 
earlier  will  be  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  remain- 
ing one  to  the  New.  They  are  to  exhibit  the  text  in  four 
columns  on  each  page,  as  in  the  Codex  itself,  with  the  poetical 
books — the  Psalms  and  others — stichometrically  arranged  in 
two  columns. 

The  New  Testament  volume  will  include  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas and  that  of  Hermas— of  both  of  which  the  Greek  origi: 
nals  had  hitherto  escaped  detection. 

A  fourth  volume  will  follow,  dedicated  to  a  comment,  critic 
cal  and  paleeographical,  on  the  preceding  text,  together  with 
copious  prolegomena,  embracing  the  history  of  the  Codex,  its 
age,  its  comparison  with  other  fac-simile  copies,  its  text,  and  a 
collation  with  the  Vatican,  Parisian  palimpsest,  and  the  British 
Codex  A.  Tischendorf  is  sanguine  enough  to  hope  for  the 
establishment  of  a  .fixed  and  settled  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  the  probable  result. 

The  whole  four  volumes  are  to  appear  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  1862,  and  the  impression  will  be  limited 
to  three  hundred  copies.  The  special' reason  for  fixing  this 
period,  and  hastening  the  execution  of  the  work  is,  that  in  that 
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year  the  Eussian  empire  completes  a  thousand  years  of  its 
liistory,  and  the  publication  of  this  opus  aiireum  of  Biblical 
criticism  will  be  considered,  amongst  others,  no  unbecoming 
memorial  of  a  great  political  event.  The  copies  provided — 
the  complete  and  fac-simile  copies — will  not  be  for  sale,  but  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Emperor,  of  his  free  will,  to  the  learned 
corporations  of  the  world. 

The  common  edition  will  exhibit  the  text  stichometrically 
arranged,  but  in  the  ordinary  Greek  type,  of  which  Tischen- 
dorf  gives  a  specimen  in  his  Notitia^  now  lying  before  us.  All 
the  other  critical  apparatus  will  be  as  available  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  this  edition  as  to  the  favored  possessors  of  the  livre 
de  luxe.  In  1862,  the  whole  New  Testament  may  be  expected 
in  a  cheap  form,  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig. 
So  far  for  the  facts  connected  with  the  discovery  of  this  inter- 
esting document :  and  now  for  a  few  mattere  relating  to  its 
peculiarities  of  lection  and  appearance. 

There  are  only  345  folios  and  a  half  of  the  entire  Codex  re- 
maining ;  of  which  199  belong  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  147 
and  a  half  to  the  New,  comprising,  under  this  latter  title,  Bar- 
nabas and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  The  Old  Testament  por- 
tion begins  with  a  leaf  containing  chapters  ix.,  x.,  xi.  of  the 
First  Book  of  Chronicles.  Six  folios  follow,  containing  the 
Book  of  Tobit,  completing  the  portion  wanting  in  TischendorTe 
prior  Fridericd- Augustan  MS.  Eight  leaves  are  devoted  to 
Judith,  which  is  perfect.  Twenty-six  folios  contain  the  entire 
First  and  Fourth  Books  of  the  Maccabees.  The  whole  of 
Isaiah  fills  26  folios,  and  six  follow,  with  the  earlier  chapters 
of  Jeremiah.  Nine  of  the  minor  prophets  are  represented 
here,  viz. :  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Habakkuk  (spelled  anPaKovfz)^ 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  occupying  fourteen 
leaves.  The  whole  of  the  poetical  works  are  complete  in  their 
stichometrical  form,  a  form  so  common,  dn  the  testimony  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Amphilochius,  Epiphanius,  that  these 
were  called  the  stichometrical  books.  These  are  in  two  columns 
only ;  and  stand  in  t\e  following  order : — ^Psalms,  40  leaves ; 
Proverbs,  15 ;  Ecclesiastes,  5 ;  the  Song  of  Solomon,  3 ;  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,'  9 ;  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  25 ;  Job,  15. 
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The  New  Testament  follows  Job,  and  its  books  stand  thns: 
the  Four  Gospels ;  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles; the  Catholic  Epistles;  the  Apocalypse  of  John;  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  with  the  fragments  of  Hermas.  Like 
the  Vatican  MS.,  the  Sinaitic  Codex  adopts  the  curt  titles  for 
the  sacred  books,  of  Kara  fiaQQaiov,  npog  pcjfuuovg,  npa^eis  aTror- 
ToXcjVy  emoToXTj  icjawov. 

Tischendorf  claims  for  the  MS.  an  antiquity  reaching  back 
to  the  fourth  century.  The  singular  regularity  of  the  charac- 
ters is  presumed  to  be  proof  of  its  age,  inasmuch  as  it  shares 
this  peculiarity  in  common  with  the  few  oldest  MS.  known ; 
moreover,  it  does  not  use  initial  letters.  And  it  adopts  either 
no  system  of  interpunction  at  all,  or  a  very  defective  and  irre- 
gular one.  The  orthography  of  the  MS.,  the  order  of  the 
books,  the  simple  titles  of  them,  and  the  absence  of  the  accents, 
are  also  pressed  in  to  give  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
Codex.  The  Ammonian  chapters  and  Ensebian  Canons  are 
wanting  in  this  copy,  as  well  as  in  the  Vatican,  although  that 
before  us  does  not  share  with  the  Vatican  manuscript  in  the 
use  of  the  peculiar  divisions  observed  in  the  latter.  The  seem- 
ing adoption  of  the  apocryphal  works  of  Barnabas  and  Her- 
mas, is  likewise  regarded  by  Tischendorf  as  proof  of  its  anti- 
quity ;  for  on  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Origen,  we  know  that  down  to  the  third  century  these  works 
were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  canon,  while  Eusebius 
admitted  them,  as  Scriptures  of  douhtfut  recognition^  amongst 
the  dvTikeyofieva  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  But 
toward  the  close  of  that  century,  in  the  Councils  of  Laodicea, 
A.D.  364,  and  Carthage,  397,  these  works  obtain  no  place 
amongst  the  canonical  books.  As  six  folios,  moreover,  have 
been  lost  between  Barnabas  and  a  fragment  of  Hermas,  as  is 
ascertained  by  the  quarto  foldings,  it  is  presumed  that  these 
missing  leaves  may  have  contained  another  of  the  doubtful 
books,  while  at  the  end  of  the  imperfect  Hermas  may  have 
followed  a  fourth.  It  is  open  to  suggestion,  indeed,  that  the 
Alexandrian  Codex  of  the  British  Mu§eum,  with  its  Epistles 
of  Clement  at  the  end,  may  compete  in  antiquity  with  the 
Sinaitic  on  this  same  ground  of  containing  apocryphal  books 
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within  its  covers ;  but  to  this  the  answer  is,  that  although  late 
in  the  fourth  century  Jerome  declares  that  the  first  Epistle  of 
Clement  was  publicly  read  Scripture  in  some  places  {nonnallis 
verolocis  etiampuhlice  legi)^  it  is  certain  that  the  second  Epistle 
never  shared  that  privilege.  Some  other  reason,  therefore, 
than  its  use  in  public  services  must  have  prompted  its  addition 
to  Codex  A,  while  the  fair  presumption,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
in  favor  of  the  Apocalypse  being  written  at  the  end  of  the 
Sinaitic  Codex,  while  the  books  of  Barnabas  and  Hermas  were 
still  in  public  repute  and  use.  This  is  Tischendorf 's  argument, 
not  ours. 

Another  mark  of  presumed  antiquity  is  tlie  absence  of  the 
closing  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  alike  testify  to  be  wanting  in  the  more  accurate  copies 
— the  latter  saying  even  more  broadly  than  this — Omnes  OrmoicB 
libros  pmne  hoc  capUtdum  non  habere.  Yet  all  our  known 
Greek  MSS.  uncial  and  cursive  alike,  with  the  Itala  and  Vul- 
gate, the  Syriac  and  Gothic  versions,  etc.  etc.,  exhibit  our  full 
common  text,  with  the  exception  of  the  copy  before  us,  and 
the  Vatican  codex.  The  MS.,  then,  which  exhibits  the  Eusebian 
usage,  is  probably  of  the  Eusebian  age,  say  before  340. 

The  words  iv  e(t>ea<^y  moreover,  are  wanting  after  roig  ovaiv 
in  the  first  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ;  a  peculiarity 
exhibited  in  the  Vatican  cogy  also.  The  presumption  is,  there- 
fore, that  both  these  copies  exhibit  the  text  of  the  older  Greek 
Codices  of  Basil. 

In  common  with  most,  if  not  all  the  older  MSS.,  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  inserts  the  Ephelkystic  n  as  readily  before  a  conso- 
nant as  before  a  vowel.  No  discretion  appears  to  have  gov- 
erned its  employment,  for  it  is  found  present  and  absent  in  the 
same  verse  under  all  circumstances. 

The  usual  contractions  appear,  of  kv  for  Kvpiov,  iv  for  triaovv, 
f^pg  for  TTarpos,  irvg  for  ixveviiarog^  xv  ^or  xP^arov^  ovvojv  for 
ovpavcjv,  Ov  for  deov,  avog  for  avdpu>TTog^  and  so  on.  These  are 
scarcely  worth  observing,  except  that  they  may  help,  with 
other  marks,  to  determine  the  age  of  the  Codex. 

Itacisms  are  abundant ;  as,  for  instance,  ai  for  e,  aaif^aXiaaaSai 
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for  aa(t>aXiaaa6e,  Matt,  xxvii,  65  ;  yet  three  imperatives  end  in 
E  in  the  same  verse,  without  any  change. 

A  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  change  appears  in 
xxviii,  5,  where  tffoPifirjfrai  for  tfeolJfidTjTe  is  followed  directly  af- 
terwards by  irjreire,  an  imperative  in  the  nsual  form. 

An  instance  of  the  converse,  in  the  case  of  a  noun,  is  ex- 
hibited by  Mark  i,  5,  where  we  read  lepoaoXvfieire  for  lepotJoXv- 
fiiToi',  other  instances  are — avaffevcjv  for  aval3aiv(M>v,  Mait 
^  i,  10  ;  yet  Karafiaivi*>v  correct  in  the  same  verse  ;  ^ePedew  for 
(ePeSaioVy  Mark  i,  19,  20;  anokeae  for  airoXeaai^  Mark  i,  24; 
efyya^eoSe  for  Bpya^eaSai,  2  Thess.  iii,  10 ;  neaapa  for  K€uaapa, 
Acts  xxviii,  19  ;  Kara^svov  for  KaraPaivov,  James  i,  17 ; 
eniaKenreaSe  for  eniaKeTrreadai,  James  i,  27. 

This  is  the  more  uncommon  itacism,  and  will  therefore  just- 
ify this  allegation  of  instances. 

Ei  for  4  occurs  in  tepoaoXvfjteiTe,  recently  quoted;  another 
case  of  €1  for  i  is  shown  in  liyyeiKsv  for  fiyyiKev,  Mark  i,  15. 

These  are  both  extremely  common  forms  of  this  peculiarity, 
and  demand  no  further  remark. 

But  the  converse  of  the  latter  change,  namely,  the  repre- 
sentation of.  an  original  diphthong  ei  by  the  single  iota,  is  so 
frequent  in  the  manuscript  before  us,  and  that,  moreover,  in 
inflections  and  ^llables  where  a  long  sound  necessarily  falls, 
and  rendera  the  absence  of  the  eppilon  the  more  remarkable, 
that  this  peculiarity  becomes  in  some  sort  a  characteristic  of 
the  MS.,  and  may  lead,  with  other  features,  to  a  conjecture 
concerning  its  natal  soil. 

liafwg  for  aeiofiog,  Mark  xxviii,  2,  is  common  enough  to  be 
unworthy  of  note ;  evStag  for  eideia^j  Mark  i,  3  ;  PaaiXia  for 
fkLffiXeia,  Mark  i,  15 ;  but  it  seems  uncommon  to  encounter 
vfug  for  vfieig^  Matt,  xxviii,  5  ;  nopevdiaai  for  nopevSeiaai,  Matt. 
xxviii,  7 ;  rtipiv  for  rrfpeiv,  Matt  xxviii,  20 ;  aw^ijTtv  for 
'avvitjTctv,  Mark  i,  27 ;  emraaoi  for  eniraacTei,  ib, ;  and  X^P^  ^^^ 
X^ipog,  Mark'  i,  31. 

The  infinitives  of  verbs  in  this  form  are  extremely  frequent, 
and  remarkably  peculiar.  We  observe  in  a  short  space,  in 
addition  to  those  instances  above — XaXiv  for  XaXetVy  Mark 
i,   34 ;  nevtv  for  fieveiv,  John  xxi,   23 ;    apeatciv  for  apeoKeiv, 
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Gal.  i,  10 ;  i6iv  for  ideiv^  Acts  xxviii,  20 ;  anoSaviv  for 
anoOaveiv,  Apoc.  ix,  6. 

W«  find  nothing  like  tliia  last  peculiarity  in  the  Vatican 
MS.,  which  corresponds  to  so  great  a  degree  with  the  Godex 
whose  specimens  are  under  review. 

Ov  for  6)  appears  in  K^expovaiv,  Matt,  xxvii,  64;  w  for  o, 
TTotTjCHOfiev,.  M.att  xxviii,  14;  avrcjVy  Gal.  i,  1;  Xeryiov,  Acts 
xxviii,  26;  o  for  w,  laaofiai^  Acts  xxviii,  27;  e  appears  for  i  in 
dkeets^  Mark  i,  17;  e  for  at  in  a7roAe<7£,  Mark  i,  24;  fe/3eitJeov, 
Mark  i,  19  ;  and  ^e/Jcdeov,  verse  20 ;  eprya^eaOe,  2  Thess.  iii,  10; 
TOoiy  for  iTcuarfy  Apoc.  ix,  6 ;  €  for  a  in  eve^r^av^  John  xxi,  3, 
if  not  a  various  reading;  reaoapes,  Apoc.  ix,  14;  e  for  «, 
TrAeor,  John  xxi,  15 ;  v  for  «,  rpvrov  for  rpirov,  2  Cor.  xii,  2. 

Without  adducing  any  larger  number  of  special  varieties  or 
examples,  we  may  state  that  we  have  detected  a  hundred  and 
thirty^five  instances  in  the  course  of  the  few  pages  devoted  to 
extracts  from  the  New  Testament  in  Tischendorf 's  specimens. 

From  pages  23  to  38  of  our  Notitia^  the  Editor  has  assigned 
to  an  exhibition,  in  four  columns  on  the  page,  of  a  fac-simile 
distribution  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  texts,  in  ordinary 
Greek  types.  It  fairly  represents  the  original,  and  is  without 
accents  and  stops.  The  extracts  are  miscellaneous,  and  not 
consecutive ;  the  Old  embracing  scraps  from  Tobit,  Judith, 
and  Maccabees  of  the  Apocrypha ;  Isaiah,  Psalms,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  the  New,  from  page  30  to  38, 
having  extracts  from  Matthew,  Mark,  John,  2  Corinthians, 
Galatians,  2  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  Acts,  James,  and  Apo- 
calypse. Since  in  the  New  Testament  as  many  as  ten  authors 
are  presented  on  eight  pages,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  read- 
er that  the  extracts  are  short. 

The  readings  of  this  manuscript  will  go  to  confirm  many 
which  appear  in  the  Vatican  and  the  oldest  known  MSS. ;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  differs  considerably 
from  the  Vatican  Codex,  especially  in  the  greater  correctness 
of  its  scribe.  Some  thousands  of  various  readings  in  Codex 
B  must  be  ascribed  to  sheer  carelessness  or  incompetence  in 
the  original  writer,  and  have  no  critical  value  whatsoever. 

In  our  collation,  for  instance,  of  Codex  B,  in  Mark  i,  J -36, 
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with  the  Elzevir  of  1624,  we  find  ninety-one  variations  from 
that  text ;  many  of  these  mere  lapses  of  the  pen,  and  some— 
alas !  that  w6  should  have  to  say  it — ^provoking  and  unpardon- 
able misprints  of  Mai's  edition.  In  the  same  verses  in  Codex 
»,  for  so  Tischendorf  marks  this  great  discovery — we  meet  with 
eighty-four  variations.  This  does  not  seem  a  great  discrepancy 
in  number,  but  the  difference  between  their  differences  from 
the  common  standard  of  comparison  is  remarkable.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  first  verse,  B  inserts  vlov  deovy  which  God.  Sin. 
omits.  B  omits  ^w,  which  Cod.  Sin.  inserts  in  vei^se  2.  B 
omits  KOI  before  Kfipvaoitnf,  which  Cod.  Sin.  exhibits,  and  again 
before  iyevero  (9).  •  There  is  a  great  difference  in  verse  10, 
Tischendorf  reading  aara^vov  kcu  fievov  in^  avrov,  B  naraPai' 
vov  els  avTov,  At  the  beginning  of  verse  14,  the  NotUia  reads 
with  1624,  fierade,  instead  of  km,  with  B;  and  in  .verse  18, 
'^KoXovBriaav  instead  of  B,  'finoXovdcw ;  it  further  contains  tK^iOev 
(19),  which  B  excludes;  it  has  ooi  (24)  for  the  incorrect  tnxA 
B;  it  includes  to  Trvevfia  before  ro  aKodaprov,  which  B  omits, 
probably  from  homoeotelenton.  Tischendorf 's  MS.  reads  again, 
in  verse  28,  ^  Siicoijavrov  Big  dXtfv,  whereas  B  reads  ^  okoti  aiiTov 
evOvg  navraxov ;  it  further  puts  rqg  lovdaiag  of  the  same  verse 
for  TTig  yakiXaiug  of  Oodex  B.  Further,  in  verse  29,  it  reads 
with  the  Textus  Receptus  i^eXOovreg  ^kdov,  but  B  changes  the 
number  into  i^e^cjv  HXdev;  it  reads  iSv  with  the  T.  R.  for 
idvaev  of  B  (32).  From  Kafujg  1%^'^^  of  32  to  the  same  words 
(38),  a  long  omission  (homoeotelenton) — ^supplied  indeed  by  a 
corrector  in  the  lower  margin — takes  place  in  Tischendorf's 
Codex  which  does  not  occur  in  B ;  in  34  it  does  not  exhibit  the 
transposition  which  B  makes  of  the  words  hiXtiv  raSaiftovia; 
and  finally,  with  the  T.  R.,  it  does  not  admit  the  supplement 
or  gloss  of  84,  in  B,  xP^otov  eivcu. 

The  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  agree  in  reading  ro)  ^^acua  t« 
Trpo^i^TTy  in  verse  1 ;  in  omitting  ifinpoadev  a<w,  verse  2 ;  botli 
observe  the  same  double  transposition  in  verse  5,  as  well  as 
another  transposition  in  verse  9 ;  both  read  aot  instead  of  <»>, 
verse  11 ;  both  omit  bku  in  verse  13,  and  transpose  ^(Wpag 
TsaaapaKovTa ;  both  agree  in  omitting  rrig  l^atJiXaag  in  14 ;  both 
read  k<u  napaycjv  for  TrepATrarwv  de,  16 ;  both  read  aifiorvog  d^- 
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[iaXkovTag  in  the  same  verse,  instead  of  dvrov  dfufuPaXkovras 
aiuptfiXfjOTpov ;  both  omit  dvroiv  after  diicrvay  verse  18 ;  both 
agree  in  the  exclasion  of  the  exclamation  ea,  bat  the  corrector 
of  Tischendorf 's  MS.  supplies  it  in  the  margin  (24),  and  in 
reading  ^v^aav  before  ^owi/  fieyaXtf,  26;  both  agree  in  the 
reading  6t6axri  natvri  Kar*  iiovaiav  (27),  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic in  the  whole  chapter ;  both  omit  a^rf/g  after  x^P^^  aiid 
evQtdii  after  Trvperoe  (31).  These  be  it  remembered,  belong  to 
a  portion  only  of  a  single  chapter. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  the 
M8S.  exhibit  the  same  general  type,  and  correspond  more 
closely  with  each  other,  than  either  of  these  old  uncials  would 
be  found  to  do  with  any  modern  cursive. 

We  doubt  the  extreme  age  of  either,  and  by  no  means  ac- 
qniesoe  in  the  claim  put  forward  by  Tischendorf  for  the  prime 
antiquity  of  Sinaitic  Oodex.  Its  tattered  condition  insensibly 
biasses  the  judgment  of  the  critic,  and  leads  him  to  ascribe  to 
venerable  rags  an  age  which  he  denies  to  a  well-preserved 
family  wardrobe,  which  may  owe  its  better  condition  not  to 
fewer  years,  but  to  greater  care  in  keeping.  The  Vatican 
Oodex  has  for  centuries  been  in  safe  hands,  which  have  at  least 
preserved  the  sleekness  of  its  skin,  although  they  may  have 
shrunk  from  acquaintance  with  its  inner  structure ;  whereas 
the  ignorant  and  apathetic  monks  of  the  desert  handed  their 
UEvalued  treasure  over  without  concern  to  the  custody  of  the 
damp  closet,  or  the  fretting  moth.  If  we  look  at  the  written 
charaoters  of  the  two  MSS.,  the  small  folios  of  the  Boman 
Code,  and  the  longer  leaf  of  the  Arabian  one,  we  shall  find 
the  former  more  minute,  rude,  and  imperfect.  In  elegance  of 
the  form  of  the  letters,  the  preeminence  is  easily  claimed  for 
Tischendorf 's  great  discovery.  In  all  likelihood  there  is  no 
great  difference  between  the  ages  of  the  respective  documents, 
probably  not  so  much  as  one  hundred  years. 

The  testimony  of  this  manuscript  will  be  appealed  to,*  in 
order  to  decide  the  conflicting  claims  of  certain  long-disputed 
passages  in  the  'New  Testament  While  we  cannot  speak  for 
the  entire  text,  until  we  see  a  consecutive  whole,  we  are  en- 
abled to  specify  a  few  of  its  readings,  wherein,  with  the  author- 
ity of  an  oracle,  it  seems  to  settle  controversy,  the  entire  ten- 
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dency  of  modern  investigation  leading  in  the  same  direction. 
For  instance,  it  excludes  tho  doxology  at  the  close  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  Matt,  vi,  13. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  ends  with  the  8th  vei'se  of  the  xvitli 
chapter,  cancelling  or  ignoring  the  twelve  verses  which  follow 
in  our  revised  text.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  a 
blank  page,  or  portion  of  a  page  at  this  place,  indicates  a 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  transcriber  of  the  existence  of 
those  additional  verses,  and  a  critical  care  in  their  exclusion. 
It  would  seem  to  be  so  in  Codex  B. 

It  omits  the  whole  narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
John  viii,  1,  2. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  tlie  words  iv  e^etrw,  about 
which  there  has  been  much  controversy,  are  wanting. 

In  1  Timothy  iii,  16,  the  reading  of  the  newly-discovered 
Codex  is,  bg  e<t>av£pcjdi] — "  Who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh," 
not  ^^Ood.^^  But  a  corrector,  whom  Tischendorf  places  as  late 
as  the  twelfth  century,  has  inserted  the  word  "  God,'  yet  so 
carefully  as  to  leave  the  original  text  intact.  Without  preju- 
dice, we  trust  we  may  say  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  this 
reading,  6^,  who.  The  contracted  Beog  presents  the  same  word 
essentially  with  the  addition  of  the- cross  bar  above,  OS  and 
the  tittle  in  the  letter  Theta,  so  that  the  one  could  be  easily 
mistaken  for  the  other  by  an  ignorant  or  hasty  scribe.  And 
the  evil  would  not  rest  with  the  single  copy,  as  in  a  printed 
book,  but  every  copy  or  translation  made  from  it  would  spread 
and  perpetuate  the  evil.  The  sense  requires  Beo^ ;  and  even  if 
the  word  itself  were  not  used,  the  signification  of  the  passage 
implies  it.  If  it  be  replied  that  it  is  an  emendation  of  some 
theologian,  our  answer  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  happy  in 
the  world.  Bentley,  in  his  most  felicHous  mood  of  coDJecture, 
never  imagined  any  thing  half  so  neat,  complete,  and  exigent, 
as  this  change.  If  it  is  a  forgery,  he  must  have  been  a  singu- 
larly clever  suppositor  who  first  drew  his  pen  over  the  relative 
pronoun  of  the  text,  and  made  that  a  direct  statement  which 
before  was  only  a  clear  implication.  According  to  our  idea, 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  passage  is  so  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  common  reading,  that  no  amount  of  external  evidence  can 
displace  it. 
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In  Acts  XX,  28,  the  common  reading  is  confirmed  njv  ekkXij- 
(Tiav  Tov  Oeov  "  to  feed  the  Church  of  God,  which  He  hath  pur- 
chased with  his  own  blood."  ^ 

And  in  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  Heavenly  witnesses, 
1  John  V,  7,  we  have  the  evidence  of  this,  as  of  all  other 
trustworthy  Greek  manuscripts,  that  the  lection  is  spurious. 
This  last  discovery  seems  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  a  forgery 
that  has  imposed  upon  countless  generations  of  men,  and  has 
drawn  down  on  the  head  of  many  a  blameless  and  orthodox 
critic  the  vials  of  sectarian  wrath,  as  though  to  dispute  the 
passage^  were  to  deny  the  faith.  Xet .  the  triple  testimony  of 
the  context — "  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood" — con- 
stitntes  so  perfect  and  beautiful  a  witnessing  to  the  Messiahship 
of  the  Son  of  God,  that  we  need  no  importation  into  the  pas^ 
sage  of  any  other  witnessing — the  proposed  interpolation  only 
marring  the  connection  of  the  apostle's  reasoning,  and  spoiling 
what  it  attempts  to  mend. 

With  a  most  praiseworthy  liberality  of  citation,  Tischendorf 
has  presented  the  readers  of  the  Ifotitia  with  a  collection  of 
some  four  hundred  readings  out  of  the  Gospels  in  his  Codex. 
Of  these  more  than  one  half  agree  with  his  own  previously- 
printed  ifew  Testament,  and  rather  less  differ  irom  it.  On 
whfit  principle  he  made  his  selection  of  passages  we  cannot 
say  :  some  of  them  have  long  been  matters  of  controversy  and 
general  interest;  but  the  majority  have  no  special  value. 

From  Matt,  x,  41,  he  quotes  Xrifi'ipeTai  with  the  letter  Mu, 
for  Xifiperai^  the  usual  mode  of  spelling  the  word,  and,  after 
Hug,  gives  it  an  importance  which  by  no  means  belongs  to 
that  orthography.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown,  since  Hug's 
time,  that  this  orthography  is  common,  and  has  nothing  in  it 
distinctive  of  Egypt  or  of  any  other  region  of  the  Greek-speak- 
ing world. 

On  the  subject  of  orthography  in  general,  we  may  observe 
that  little  can  be  built  thereon  in  determining  either  the  age 
or  the  native  country  of  a  manuscript,  except  where  it  may 
exhibit  a  distinctly  pronounced  dialectic  peculiarity.  Many 
of  Tischendorf 's  printed  readings  in  his  texts,  after  Lachmann, 
consist  solely  in  an  adherence  to  an  antiquated  and  fluctuating 
.mode  of  spelling.    In  this  feature,  as  well  as  in  observation  of 
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grammatical  forms  and  syntactic  concords,  there  are  gross  ioac- 
cnracies  and  perpetual  variations  in  these  old  records-^a  cir- 
cnmstance  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
class  from  whom  the  scriveners  were  nsnally  taken,  expert 
scribes  but  ill-trained  scholars.  Several  pecniiarities  of  expres- 
sion retained  in  our  common  texts  of  the  Apocalypse  are  trace- 
able to  the  same  origin — the  ignorance,  hurry,  or  neglect  of 
the  transcriber,  and  not  necessarily  the  fault  of  the  original 
author.  Of  laches  of  this  sort  our  MS.,  in  common  with  many 
oAer,  abounds :  Ex.  9.  Apoc.  ix,  7,  dfiouMtp^ara  .  .  .  dpmoi : 
Apoc.  ix,  18.  06)v^  .  .  .  keyovra:  Apoc.  ix,  19.  oipai 
.  .  .  ix^vaag.  We  have  many  instances  besides  marked  in  this 
book  and  others,  but  revert  to  a  single  sample  from  the  Gos- 
pels: Mark  xviii,  14.  fidskvyfia  ,  .  .  karqitora.  To  onr 
mind  it  indicates  a  serious  want  of  judgment  to  attempt  to 
give  currency  and  perpetuity  to  such  gross  mistakes  as  these, 
as  parts  of  a  standard  te^t  of  the  Greek  Testament,  especially 
since  their  weight  is  counterbalanced  by  correct  spelling  and 
faultless  concords  in  the  same  MS.  on  similar  occasions  and 
with  the  same  words.  We  embalm,  as  it  were,  sordid  flies  in 
the  amber  of  permanent  imprints  when  we  reproduce  mere 
mistakes  as  the  deliberate  records  of  competent  scribes,  and, 
in  a  sense,  as  the  utterance  of  inspiration.  In  the  case  of  tie- 
similes  such  a  course  is  obvious  and  correct — every  jot  and 
tittle  of  the  MS.  claiming  presentation  to  the  reader's  eye.  In 
John  iv,  7,  Tischendorf  ^s  own  Testament  reads  nuv  for  Trtetr, 
to  drink-— a  mere  peculiarity,  and  possibly  a  blunder  of  the 
scribe ;  but  in  1  Cor.  ix,  4,  truiv.  We  may  expect  to  see  niv  in 
his  next  edition,  for  such  is  the  curious  spelling  of  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus,  with  a  few  others.  Tischendorf 's  blind  adherence 
to  novelties  of  this  unimportant  kind,  and  slavish,  but  most 
unequal  submission  to  the  testimonies  of  the  older  uncial  texts 
(adopting  many  readings,  on  the  sole  authority  of  Codex  B) 
rob  his  texts  of  much  of  the  weight  they  would  otherwise  cwry 
with  discriminating  scholars.  It  would  puzzle  the  Leipsic 
professor  himself  to  specify  the  advantage  we  gain  from  read- 
ing irav  for  mc*v,  in  the  text  referred  to,  when  Herodian  dis- 
tinctly declares  that  it  was  incorrect  to  pronounce  the  word  as 
a  nonosyllable^  even  the.  ruder  ancients  never  having  conn-. 
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tenanced  such  an  abuse ;  and  gaining  no  assurance,  amid  tbe 
conflicting  testimony  of  MSS.  tliat  such  was  the  word  used  in 
tbe  autograph  of  the  Apostle  John.  This,  with  sundry  other 
peculiarities,  is  not  to  be  commended  in  the  learned  and  inde- 
fatigable author  of  our  present  Noiitia. 

We  should  do  him  an  injustice,  however,  if  we  did  not,  ere 
we  close,  describe  in  one  short  paragraph  some  other  contents 
of  this  interesting  quarto  pamphlet  His  journey  was  product- 
ive of  a  fertile  harvest  of  more  or  less  value  in  the  shape  of 
fragments  of  Greek  palimpsests,  Greek  Uncial  MSS.,  Greek 
cursives,  Syrian  and  Coptic  religious  works,  Eebrew  MSS., 
Samaritan,  Slavonic,  Abyssinian,  Armenian,  and  a  t^vr  anti* 
qaities  of  a  miscellaneous  kind.  He  has  thus  succeeded  in  rescu- 
ing from  possible  destruction  some  portions  of  works,  the  very 
dilapidated  state  of  which  would  precipitate  their  fate  by  ren- 
dering their  custodians  careless.  A  small  library  of  antique 
documents  of  priceless  worth  has  rewarded  his  researches,  and 
of  these  the  most  important  will  be  placed  in  our  hands  by 
the  medium  of  the  press  as  occasicHi  and  leisure  shall  serve. 
Amongst  other  matters  contained  in  the  NotUia^ixx  a  detail  of 
some  fifty  pages,  we  find  the  commentary  of  Origen  on  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  in  Greek,  to  the  text  of  which  Tischendorf 
appends  notes  that'  impugn  the  correctness  of  Mai's  edition  in 
hundreds  of  readings.  Speaking  of  Mai's  book,  he  describes 
some  of  the  blemishes  of  the  text  as  of  prodigious  faultiness — 
qwB  ex  raxTo  errore  fluxisse  dicas.  His  own  edition  is  of  sur- 
passing interest — ^fuU  of  Scripture  quotations,  and  marked  by 
all  the  pecuKarities  of  Origen  as  a  commentator. 

But  the  main  topic  of  interest  is  the  disinterred  Codex  itself, 
which  possesses  the  unique  distinction  of  being' ^A^  only  copy 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Uncial  characters  which  is  complete, 
A  wants  the  greater  part  of  Matthew,  besides  sundry  leaves 
here  and  there.  B  wants  half  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. C  is  only  a  collection  of  fragments;  while  D  contains 
no  more  than  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  We  need  go  no  further 
— for  the  Codices  nearest  to  completeness  are  A  and  B.  m,  on 
the  contrary,  is  perfect  from  beginning  to  end,  and  being  the 
gift  to  the  QiHstian  Church  of  an  Arabian  monastery  at  tlie 
foot  of  Sinai,  presents  us  with  the  singular  fact  that  three  thou- 
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sand  years  after  the  giving  of  the  Law,  from  the  same  epot 
issues  the  only  perfect  copy  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Coven- 
ant which  has  survived  in  its  peculiar  type  to  our  own  times. 
It  is  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  contrast,  exhibited  in  the  text  of 
St.  John,  "The  law  came  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  by 
Jesus  Christ." 

It  proclaims,  moreover,  the  only  use  which  monasteries  and 
convents  have  ever  subserved,  namely,  the  preservation  of 
manuscript  books.  On  the  invention  of  printing,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  parchments  found  their  way  to  the  bookbinder  as 
the  most  proper  ifiaterial  for  his  handicraft.  In  the  presence 
of  the  newly-gained  faculty  of  easily  and  marvellously  multi- 
plying printed  books,  written  books  became  of  no  value,  and 
were  sold  to  mechanics  for  the  purposes  of  their  ti*ade.  Those 
only  that  lay  hid  in  monasteries  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
spoiler ;  and  a  kind  Providence  has  thus  overruled  an  essen- 
tially bad  and  unchristian  institution  to  good  ends.  We  never 
knew  any  other  advantage  that  monkery  has  brought  to  the 
world  or  the  churches,  while  it  has  been  the  parent  of  a  thou- 
sand ills — its  worst,  perhaps,  being  the  representation  that 
spiritual  religion  is  incompatible  with  common  life.  Yet, 
what  were  Christianity  if  it  were  not  a  blessing  and  a  conse- 
cration for.  the  market  and  counting-house,  the  factory  and 
the  domestic  fireside  ? 

We  have  but  a  word  to  add,  and  that  is  this :  that  critics 
have  been  building  up  a  satisfactory  text  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  by  industrious  research  and  careful  collection  for 
the  last  three  hundred  yeara.  Every  fresh  discovery  of  MSB- 
has  corrected  some  things,  and  added  and  taken  away  others; 
but  all,  like  the  present  magnificent  Codex,  confirm  the 
essential  integrity  of  the  text  now  in  current  use.  Tliey 
shake  no  doctrine;  they  scarcely  affect  a  single  important 
word,  and  leave  the  impression  upon  the-  most  studious  and 
sagacious  minds — those  that  have  most  closely  sifted  the  mat- 
ter, arid  possessed  the  rarest  qualifications  for  a  correct  decision 
— that  the  ordinary  Greek  Testaments,  from  Erasmus  down- 
wards, make  no  extravagant  claim  upon  our  fullest  confidence 
when  they  demand  to  be  considered  adequate  representations 
of  "  the  true  sayings  of  God." 
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GERMANY. 

Thb  Necrology  of  Gennany  is  increased  by  seyeral  Ulnsiaioas  names. 
Baron  Btinsen  died  Not.  28.-  Heinrich  yon  Schubert  is  lately  deceased. 
Prof.  Baur,  of  Tubingen,  died  Dec.  2.  Jost,  the  historian  of  the  Jews, 
living  at  Frankfort-on4he-Maine,  is  also  recently  deceased.  Duke  Paul  of 
Wurtemberg  was  buried  Nov.  29  in  Stuttgart  Prof  Dahlmann  died  Nov. 
28.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  of  the  same  party 
with  Amdt,  the  brotiiers  Grimm,  Gagem,  and  others,  who  formed  the  mod- 
erate portion  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament  He  was  a  member  of  the  depu- 
tation which  offered  the  Imperial  Crown  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  after- 
wards, when  banished  from  Hanover,  he  received  an  appointment  as  Pro- 
fessor in  B<mii. 

Prof.  Baur,  of  Tabineen,  was  bom  June  21,  1792 ;  became  Professor 
in  Tubingen  in  1826.  At  first  a  follower  of  Schleiermacher,  in  his  later 
writings  he  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Hegelian  system.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  destructive  character  of  his  criticism,  his  last  words  are  said  to  have 
been  a  prayer :  "  Lord,  grant  me  a  peaceful  end  I"  (Herr,  gewahre  mir  ein 
sanftes  Ende.)  He  was  smitten  with  apoplexy,  July  18,  and  again  Novem- 
ber 29.  His  writings  are  among  the  ablest  in  the  modem  German  theology, 
equally  distinguished  for  research  and  criticism.  He  published  on  the  Ma- 
niehean  System,  1831 ;  on  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  1882 ;  on  Socrates  and 
Christ  (a  criticism  of  Ackermann's  work  on  Plato),  1887 ;  Christian  Gnosis, 
1835 ;  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  in  reply  to  Mohler,  1836 ;  History  of 
the  Atonement,  1888 ;  History  of  the  Trinity,  3  vols.  1848-6 ;  Paul,  1845 ; 
the  Evangelists,  1847;  History  of  Doctrines,  1847,  2d  ed.  1858 ;  Christian- 
it;^^  in  the  First  Three  Centuries,  1868,  2d  ed.  1860 ;  Epochs  of  Christian 
Historiography,  1852 ;  Christianity  in  4th  and  5th  Centimes,  1859 ;  besides 
numerous  articles  in  the  Tubingen  Theological  Journal  (now  the  Journal  for 
Scientific  Theology)  and  other  periodicals.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Tubin- 
gen school,  now  so  well  known;  Schwegler  and  Zeller  were  among  his 
chief  ^disciples.  His  chief  aim  wiis,  by  criticism  to  reconstract  the  early 
history  of  Christianity,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  a  gradual  develop- 
ment. 

Christian  Karl  Josias  Bunsen  was  bom  in  August,  1701,  at  Corbaeh,  in 
the  German  principality  of  Waldeck.  He  wad  educated  principtdly  at  Got- 
tingen,  where  he  commenced  his  career  in  1811,  as  a  teacher  in  a  gymna- 
sium. In  1816,  he  visited  Paris,  and  soon  after  went  to  Rome,  whore  he 
tnarried  the  daughter  of  an  English  clergyman,  and  became  private  aeere- 
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tary  to  Niebuhr,  who  wfts  then  Rassian  Minister  at  the  Papal  court  fo 
1627,  on  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  he  succeeded  to  his  diplomatrc  posi- 
tion. This  post  he  resigned  in  1837,  and  the  year  after  became  Prussian 
Minister  to  the  Swiss  Confederation.  In  1841,  he  was  promoted  to  the  am- 
bassadorship to  England,  filling  this  high  official  position  till  1858.  Biaoe 
1858,  Bunsen  has  Uyed  in  Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  engaged  in  literary  and 
theological  labors. 

His  earlier  works  were  upon  Christian  Hymnology,  and  Roman  Aniiquu 
ties.  His  Hippolytus  and  his  Times  (Beginnings  of  Christianity  and  Man- 
kind), EgTpt^s  Place  in  History,  God  in  History,  and  Bible- Work,  are  mon- 
uments of  his  Tast  learning  and  enthusiasm.  He  requested  that  Mr.  Bird, 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  Dr.  Brandis,  of  Bonn,  might  take  charge  of  airf 
new  edition  of  his  work  on  Egypt  The  English  translator  of  that  work,  Mr. 
Cottrel,  died  only  a  few  weeks  since. 

Of  his  last  moments  the  following  incidents  are  reported  by  M.  de  Pres- 
sens6 :  He  *^  spoke  of  his  wife  in  the  most  tender  and  endearing  terms,  add* 
iiip,  with  noble  majesty  of  thought,  that  *in  her  he  had  loyed  the  Eternal' 
{In  dir  liebte  ieh  das  Etoige).  He  then  gave  his  parting  blessing  to  bis 
children  one  by  one.  After  this,  raising  his  yoice,  he  prayed :  ^  0  6odt 
bless  my  dear  friends  and  my  dear  natiye  land.  Mi^  God's  blessing  attend 
Italy  and  Italian  liberty.*  He  prayed  in  succession  for  Prussia,  Germany, 
and  England:  finally  for  the  regeneration  of. the  world.  One  of  his  last 
utterances  was  a  grateful  recognition  of  his  obligations  to  Niebuhr,  irho,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  first  introduced  him  into  public  businiess,  and.wlu) 
had  remained  his  faithful  friend  through  life.  He  then  turned  to  a  serrant, 
who  had  waited  on  him  with  tender  care  and  affection,  and  thanked  him 
cordially.  Those  recognitions  oyer,  he  spoke  of  himself  and  his  career,  bis 
feelings  and  his  hopes. 

"  *  In  spite  of  all  my  failings  and  my  imperfections,  I  haye  desired,  I  have 
sought,  what  is  noble  here  below.  But  my  richest  experience  is  the  hating 
known  Jesus  Christ  I  leaye  the  world  without  hatred  to  any  one.  Ko— 
no  hatred ;  hatred  is  a  cursed  thing.  Oh  I  how  good  it  is  to  coatemplate 
life  from  this  elevation.  Now  we  see  how  obscure  a  thing  our  existence  on 
earth  has  been.  Up,  up  —  it  does  not  become  darker,  but  eyer  brighter, 
brighter !  I  am  now  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Hitherto  it  has  oifly  been  a 
presentiment     0  my  God !  how  beautiful  are;  thy  tabernacles  V 

"As  his  attention  was  directed  to  a  brilliant  sunset,  *  Yes,'  said  he,  in  Eng- 
lish, *that  is  beautiful,  the  loye  of  (Jod  is  in  every  thing.'  *May  God  bless 
you  forever,*  he  added  in  French.  *  Let  us  depart  in  Jesus  Christ.'  The^ 
in  German :  *  God  is  life  and  love,  the  love  that  wills,  the  will  tha*  loyes. 
Afterwards  in  Latin :  ^Ghristits  recoffnoscitnr  victor ^  Christy^  est^  est  Ghrutm 
idetor.^  He  proceeded :  'For  him  to  be  is  to  conquer.  There  is  no  death  in 
Goi  I  see  Christ,  and  I  see  God  through  Christ  Christ  sees  us,  he 
creates  us,  he  must  become  all  in  all.  I  desire  nothing  theatrical,  but  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  the  midst  of  my  children  and  friends.  I  ^ 
going  to  die,  and  I  long  to  die.  I  desire  to  be  remembered  to  every  good 
man,  and  I  be^  him  to  remember  me  with  good  will  I  offer  my  blessing; 
the  blessing  of  an  old  man,  to  any  one  that  desires  it  I  die  at  peace  with 
all  the  world.  Those  who  live  in  Christ,  who  live  loving  him,  they  are  hi& 
Those  who  do  not  live  his  life  do  not  belong  to  him,  whatever  may  be  the 
name  by  which  they  are  called,  or  the  confession  of  faith  which  they  sign. 
To  belong  to  a  church  or  a  denomination  is  nothing.  I  see  clearly  that  we 
are  all  sinners.  We  have  only  Christ  in  God.  We  exist  only  in  propor- 
tion as  we  ore  in  God :  we  are  all  sinners,  but  we  live  in  God  and  we  ba^ 
eternal  life.    We  have  lived  this  eternal  life  in  proportion  as  we  have  lived 
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IB  God.    All  the  rest  la  nothiDg.    Christ  is  the  Scm  of  Qod,  and  we  are  his 
children  only  when  the  spirit  of  lore  that  was  in  Christ  is  in  us.^ '' 

Von  Wessenberg-Ampringen,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  learned 
of  the  liberal  Roman  Catholic  divines,  died  in  Constance,  Aug.  9, 1860.  He 
ifas  bom  Not.  2,  1777 :  from  1817  to  1827  he  administered  the  diocese  of 
Oonstanoei,  and  came  into  conflict  with  the  Roman  curia.  He  was  a  prolific 
author.  Besides  many  practical  works,  he  wrote  on  the  German  Church, 
1816;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  1820  (5th  ed  1846);  Athens  in  the  Times 
of  Perides,  2d  ed.  1828;  on  the  Lord^s  Supper,  2d  ed  1845 ;  on  the  Moral 
Influence  of  the  Theatre  (1825X  ^^^  ^^  Romances  (1826);  on  Fanaticism, 
2d  ed.  1848 ;  Reform  of  German  Universities,  1833  ;  7  volumes  of  Poems ; 
0ke  Parables  of  Christ,  2d  ed  1845 ;  the  Great  Councils  of  the  15th  and 
16th  century — a  standard  work,  4  vols.  1845  ;  God  and  the  World,  or  the 
Relation  of  all  things  to  each  other  and  God,  2  vols.  1857.  He  was  univer- 
sally esteemed  for  uprightness  and  amenity  of  character. 

Prof.  J.  G.  Eosegarten,  of  Greifswald,  a  distinguished  philologist,  died 
Aug.  18,  1860.  He  translated  several  Sanskrit  and  Persian  works  ;  wrote 
on  the  Egyptian  Papyri;  Arabic  Chrestomathy,  1827;  History  of  Univ.  of 
Greifswald,  2  vols.  1856.  Pro£  Lobeck,  of  Konigsberg,  died  Aug.  25.  His 
ehief  work  was  Aglaophamus,  s.  de  Theologian  mysticse  Graecorum  Causis, 
2  V€^.  1839. 

Dr.  Jab.  Ant.  Theiner  die^  at  Breslau,  Sept  29.  He  was  Pro&ssor  in  the 
Catholic  Theological  Faculty  there,  1824-30.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  movem^it  in  Silesia,  about  20  years  since,  for  the  reform  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  was  excommunicated  in  1845.  He  wrote  on  Divorce, 
1824;  on  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  1826  ;  on  the  Defects  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Silesia,  2  vols.  1827-30 ;  on  forced  Celibacy  (with  his  bro- 
ther), 2  vols.  1828-9 ;  on  Reforms  in  the  Catholic  Church,  1846 ;  besides  some 
exegetioal  works.  His  brother,  Augustine,  is  now  engaged  in  literary  labors 
in  Rome. 

John  George  Krabinger,  librarian  in  Munich,  died  in  May  of  the  last  year. 
He  was  well  known  by  his  editions  of  patristic  writings ;  on  Synesius  of 
Cyrene,  1825-35 ;  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  1835-40 ;  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  1842; 
several  of  Cyprian^s  treatises,  etc. 

Tischendorf  is  the  most  indefatigable  explorer  and  editor  of  manuscript& 
He  has  not  only  in  hand  the  editing  of  the  Sinaitic  hs.,  but  has  just  issued 
proposals  for  the  publication  (by  Hinrichs,  of  Leipsic)  of  a  new  volume  of 
his  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita :  Nova  CoUectio.  The  subscription  price  is 
96  Thalers,  or  384  francs :  16  Thalers  the  vol.  Among  the  subscribers  are 
many  oi  the  monarchs,  and  a  large  number  of  the  public  libraries,  of  Europe. 
The  1st  voL  issued  in  1855,  contained,  Fragmenta  Sacra  Palimpsesta,  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  Test,  from  5  Greek  palimpsest  jcss.  lately  discovered 
in  the  East;  with  Fragments  of  the  Psalms  and  Evangelists.  The  2d^roL 
1857,  Fragments  of  Luke  and  Genesis,  from  3  Greek  codices  of  the  5th  and 
8th  centaries,  and  a  palimpsest  from  Libya ;  also  extracts  on  other  parts  of 
the, Bible  from  6  hss.  The  3d  volume,  now  to  be  issued,  contains.  Frag- 
ments of  the  Octateuch  edition  <^  Origen,  etc.  The  4th  voL  is  in  press : 
Psalterium  Turicense  Purpureum,  fragments  of  the  Psalter  and  Hymns  from 
a  M&  <^  the  7th  century,  in  gold  and  silver  letters.  The  5th  volume  will 
contain.  Reliquiae  Textus  Sacri  Utriusque,  from  2  palimpsest  and  other  co- 
dices ;  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Laudian  Codex  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostiies^  in  Greek  and  Latin,  from  a  Greek  ms.  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
from  Hearne's  edition  of  this  codex  in  1715.  The  whole  is  promised  for 
1863  or  1864. 
The  Theologische  Quartaki^ri/t^  Heft  4, 1860,  contains  a  long  essay  by 
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Teipel  on  Christ's  Desert  to  Hades,  in  vindication  of  the  Ronum  OathoHc 
doctrine,  against  recent  Protestant  objections ;  an  interpretation  of  Bidaam^s 
Prophecy,  Numb,  xxir,  14-20,  by  Pro£  Himpel ;  and  reviews  of  several  new 
works. 

Niedner's  Zeitsehriftfur  die  hittorisehe  Theologie,  Heft  i,  1861,is  whoDy 
taken  up  with  an  article  by  Prof.  Friedrich  Uhlmann,  of  Berlin,  <»  tiiis 
Persecutions  of  Christians  in  Persia  under  the  Dominion  of  tbe  Sassanides 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  narrative  is  based  upon  two  Syrisc 
documents,  published  by  Asseman  in  Rome,  1748,  in  his  Acta  Martyran 
Orientalium  et  Occidentalium.  The  chief  work  is  ascribed  to  !^hop  iitm- 
thas,  of  Tagrit,  about  a.d.  420. 

Piper's  Eoangelucher  KaUnder^  1861,  completes  its  12th  year.  It  fau 
famished  259  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  Church 
in  all  ages ;  it  intends  to  have  865.  Most  of  these  are  written  by  well  known 
divinea  In  the  current  Tolume  we  have  Chrysostom,  by  Knunmacher ;  Oo- 
lumba,  by  Bouterwek ;  Myconius,  by  Petersen ;  Seb.  Bach,  by  Kruger; 
Olevianus,  by  Cosach.  Tholuck  contributes  an  account  of  the  Crucifixion; 
and  the  editor  has  essays  on  Adam's  Grave,  on  Golgotha,  and  on  the  Jom- 
neys  of  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

The  life  of  Monica,  Augustine's  saintly  mother,  by  Barthel,  appears  in  ^ 
new  edition ;  it  is  highly  spoken  of.  She  died  in  888.  In  143(>  Pope  Mat- 
tin  y.  had  her  bones  transferred  to  Rome.         • 

A  work  on  the  great  Hebrew  scholar,  John  Buxtorf^  the  elder,  who  died 
1629,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Buxtorf-Falkeisen,  consisting  of  his  Corre- 
spondence. Much  of  it  is  new.  It  contains  letters  of  Casaubon,  Gappel,  de 
Dieu,  Erpen,  Heinsius,  Momay-Plessis  and  others.  Among  other  things  it 
is  related  that  in  bis  zeal  for  Hebrew  studies,  Buxtorf  took,  with  the  cod- 
sent  of  the  Town  Council,  a  Jew,  his  wife  and  child,  into  his  house;  and 
that,  for  attending  the  rite  of  circumcision,  he  was  fined  100  florins. 

The  ZeiUehrift  f,  wisMnsehaftliehe.  Theologie,  Tilbingen^  1860,  H^  4, 
contains,  1.  A.  Hilgenfeld,  on  the  Jewish  Apocalyptic  Literature,  and  tfaa 
latest  Investiraitions  about  it.  2.  E.  Einssman,  The  most  recepifc  Cri^cisms  cm 
the  Text  of  Tertullian — a  second  article  against  Oehler,  concluding  with  the 
statement  that  *^  the  criticism  of  Tertullian's  text  is  yet  in  its  swaddliog- 
clothes  " ;  and  a  short  note  of  Bohmer,  replying  to  Ewald's  accusation,  <iut 
he  spoke  too  favorably  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church.  Hilgenfeld's  article 
is  learned  and  able,  aiming  to  show,  that  in  the  apocalyptic  literature  jist 
preceding  the  time  of  Christy  there  are  foresbadowings  of  those  expectations 
about  a  deliverer,  lowly  yet  victorious,  which  were  realized  in  Christ  The 
objeet  is  kindred  with  the  general  tendency  of  the  Tubingen  school,  and 
the  criticism  is  often  arbitrary ;  but  yet  the  essay  also  contains  ilhistraiioDS 
of  the  ^*'  unconscious'  prophecies  "  which  were  fulfilled  onfy  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth. 

The  Jahrbuelherf.  deutsehe  Theologie^  Heft  4, 1860,  sustains  ilie  high  po- 
sition this  periodical  has  acquired  for  able  and  learned  investigaition.  The 
first  article,  by  Prof.  Dr.  Ritschl,  of  Bonn,  is  upon  the  Ideas  of  the  Satisfiu;- 
tion  and  Merits  of  Christ— a  review  of  the  history  of  opinions,  fit)m  the 
time  of  Anselm,  and  a  criticism  upon  the  terms,  as  inadequate  to  express  the 
full  import  of  the  doctrine  of  Redemption.  Dr.  Ehrenfeuchter  develops,  m 
a  scientific  order,  the  Idea  of  a  History  of  the  Life  of  liie  Church,  as  a  part 
of  practical  theology.  The  third  essay,  by  Prof.  Diestel,  of  Bonn,  is  upon 
the  Monotheism  of  the  most  ancient  Heathenism,  especially  among  tilie  Se- 
tnitic  nations,  reviewing  the  literature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  unfolding 
the  facts  of  history.  The  last  article,  by  Dr.  Zoclkler,  of  Gottingen^  is  upon 
the  most  recent  speculations  in  Natural  Theology  in  England,  compared  with 
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later  Germaa  works;  ezamiiung  some  of  the  yiews  of  the  Vestiges,  of 
Wh«eweI1y  Lyell,  Hugh  Miller,  Pye  Smith,  Forbes,  etc.  In  the  course  of  it, 
tile  author  corrects  Delitzsch  for  having  said  that  ^^  Pye  Smith  was  a  North 
American." 

The  Studian  und  Eritiken^  Heft  1,  1861,  contains,  Hupfeld  on  Biblical 
Introduction ;  Weiss  on  the  Origin  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels ;  Kitschl  on 
the  AntinomioDS  referred  to  in  Jdde ;  Gamphausen  on  Genesis  iv ;  and  re- 
views of  Lucke's  John,  by  Wieseler,  and  of  Gass^s  History  of  Protestant 
Theology,  by  Eling. 

The  ZeitsGhrifb  /.  d  excLcte  Fhilosophie,  Parts  1,.  2,  and  3,  I860,  is  under 
the  management  of  the  Herbart  school,  the  sharpest  enemy  of  the  modern 
German  idealism.  It  is  conducted  -with  ability.  In  all  the  numbers 
issued,  Eu  A.  Thilo  discusses,  in  three  articles,  the  Fundamental  Errors  of 
Idealism  in  its  Derelopment  from  Kant  to  Hegel — in  a  critical  rather  than 
historical  spirit.  F.  H.  T.  Allihu  has  a  good  sketch  of  the  life  of  Herbart, 
and  a  full  list  oT  his  works,  and  of  all  the  books  and  articles  referring  to  his 
system.  The  same  author  has  an  article  on  Herbart's  Reform  of  Meta- 
physics, an  historical  and  critical  introduction,  followed  by  a  statement  of 
Herbart's  metaphysical  principles,  by  Dr.  Cornelius,  in  the  third  Be/t,  % 
Waits  reviews  Drossbach's  work  on  the  Genesis  of  Consciousness,  on  the 
Principles  of  Ihe  Atomistic  Philosophy. 

Atlantic  Studies  hy  Oerrmins  in  America^  is  the  title  of  a  woric  published 
in  Leipsic,  which  has  already  extended  to  8  vols.,  in  which  Germans  living 
here  present  their  views  about  us  and  themselves.  Among  them  are  articles 
hy  Dr.  de  Sollinger,  maintaining  the  position,  that  the  German  nationality  is 
not  to  be  absorbed  in  the  American ;  an  account  of  German  authors  in 
America,  of  our  School  system,  of  the  Shakers,  of  Art  in  America,  etc, 
^  TbA  Tkeologiiche  ZeitschHft  is  a  new  periodical  in  its  form  (appearing 
now  every  two  months),  but  in  fiust  a  continuation  of  the  EirchUche  Z^t- 
flchrifi  It  is  edited  by  DieckhofT  and  Kliefoth,  and  advocates  the  high  Lu- 
theran positions  in  an  earnest  and  able  way.  Among  the  most  valuable 
articles  contained  in  its  successive  parts  to  Oct  1860,  are  a  full  and  thorough 
diseusHon  of  Augustine's  Doctrine  of  Grace,  by  Dieckhoff ;  Luther's  Rela- 
tion' to  Absolute  Predestination,  by  Philippi,  maintaining  a  change  in  his 
views  after  1625 ;  System  and  Scripture  in  reference  to  Hofmann's  Bible- 
Proof,  by  Dieckhoff ;  Luther's  Doctrine  of  Grace,  1st  article ;  the  Biblical 
Aocoant  of  Creation  and  Geological  Hypotheses,  by  ProC  Keil ;  the  Strug- 
^e  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia,  by  Bt.  Beich ;  reviews  of  the  most 
recent  works  in  the  different  departments  of  theology ;  and  a  series  of 
sketohes  of  ecclesiastical  matters  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  A. 
Hoy«r,  Pastor  in  Hanover.  The  latt«r  judges  all  our  movements  by  com- 
parison with  the  stable  order  of  Lutheran  doctrine  and  practice,  as  found  in 
the  old  world.  Some  of  the  descriptions  are  animated ;  but  the  point  of 
view  is  too  remote,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  author  is  too  superficial. 

A  new  literary  journal,  of  original  design,  is  just  commenced  at  Gothsy 
Germany.  It  is  ^ititled  "  EngUsh  theolo^eal  Criticisma  and  Researches,r 
and  its  alnect  is  to  make  Engl^h  theological  writings  understood  and  appre- 
ciated in  Germany.  The  editor,  Dr.  Heidenhdm,  says,  rightly,  that  hi&erto 
all  literary  commerce  of  this  kind  has  been  very  one-sided  in  favor  of  Ger- 
many, but  that,  independently  of  older  scholars,  in  the  writings  of  men  like 
Alford,  Conybeare,  Trench,  Stanley,  Jowett,  eto.,  German  authors  will  find 
the  light  of  dassical  culture  and  genius  illuminating  and  testing  their  own- 
theories,  and  trying  them  by  the  standard  of  English  common  sense.  Orig- 
inal researches  by  the  editor,  a  distinguished  Samaritan  scholar,  in  the  on- 
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ental  ks.  treasons  of  the  British  Museum,  will  also  form  a  feature  of  each 
number's  contents. 

Prof.  Druman,  of  Koenigsberg,  has  published  a  work  on  the  "  Mechanics 
and  Communists  in  Greece  and  Rome."  His  intention  is  not  to  gire  a  his- 
tory of  the  trades,  of  commerce^  of  arts  and  sciences,  but  to  sketch,  from 
the  stand-point  of  classic  antiquify,  the  condition  and  life  of  the  Greek  and 
Reman  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  and  to  review  all  the  appearano^  of  com- 
munism in  both  countries. 

F.  C.  Schwarz,  on  the  Origin  of  Mythology,  has  special  reference  to  the 
Greek  and  Gennan  myth&  The  author  follows  up  the  view  of  Jacob 
Grimm,  that  we  must  expect  to  find  in  the  Mythologies  the  crude  beginniogs 
of  a  national  religious  faith,  and  that'  the  old  pagans  regarded  their  deities 
as  '-  beings  living  in  nature  and  manifesting  themselves  in  various  natural 
phenomena." 

A  selection  of  English  and  American  poems,  German  translation,  has  been 
published  by  G.  Ports.  They  are  arranged  chronologically.  England  is 
represented  by  Shakspeare,  Goldsmith,  Bums,  Wordsworth,  Walter  Scott, 
Coleridge,  Thomas  Moore,  Byron,  Felicia  Hemans,  Hood,  Tennyson,  and 
many  others ;  but  of  Americans  there  are  only  three — ^Bryant,  Longfdlow, 
and  Poe. 

Burmeister,  long  known  as  a  successful  South  American  explorer,  is  pub- 
lishing, in  the  two  leading  geographical  journals  of  Germany,  an  account  .of 
his  travels  in  the  La  Plata  region,  and  of  a  journey  from  Rosario,  adtoss  the 
Cordilleras  to  Copiapo,  in  Chili.  He  returned  to  Germany,  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  May  last,  and  the  results  of  his  long  sojourn  in 
the  southern  division  of  our  continent,  will  be  embodied  in  a  work  entitled 
"  The  Pbyncal  Geography  of  the  Argentine  Confederacy." 

Among  the  curious  books,  characteristic  of  German  research,  is  a  Histo]*y 
of  Riddles  and  Enigmas,  by  J.  B.  Friedrich,  published  at  Dresden.  It  cop- 
tains  the  best  examples  from  all  periods  of  literature,  and  a  philosophical 
examination  of  the  relation  of  riddles  to  proverbs,  epigrams,  etc.  The  selec- 
ti<ms  are  from  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  English, 
Italian,  Scandinavian,  and  German  soiu'ces. 

The  second  volume  of  Edward  Von  Wietersheim's  History  of  the  Migra- 
tion of  the  Nations,  has  been  published  by  Weigel,  Leipac.  It  embraces 
the  period  from  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Valerian,  a.d.  161-268.  The  author 
contests  Grimm's  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  German  Goths  and  the  Thra- 
cian  Getsd,  examining  the  testimony  of  Cassiodorus  and  Jomandez.  The 
conflicts  of  the  Emperors  with  the  Alemanni,  Goths,  etc.,  are  fully  narrated 
The  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  historical  literature. 

Professor  J.  A.  B.  Lutterbeck,  of  Giessen,  a  member  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic theological  Faculty,  and  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  Doctrinal 
System  of  the  New  Testament  (2  vols.  1832),  has  lately  published  a  History 
of  the  Catholic  Faculty  of  that  University,  in  which  he  says,  that  a  Catholic 
theology  now  hardly  exists.  The  work  has  drawn  upon  him  the  rebuke  of 
Bishop  Von  Ketteler,  of  Mayence.  The  history  of  this  Theological  Faculty 
is  instructive.  It  was  established  in  1880,  but  constantly  opposed  by  the 
Popes.  Leo  XII.  issued  a  buU  against  the  project  in  1827.  In  1848  it  had 
84  students,  with  such  professors  as  Kuhn,  Scharpff,  and  Lutterbeck.  The 
growing  ultransontane  influence  has  finally  procured  its  suppression.  A  Aill 
account  of  it  is  contained  in  the  DeuUehs  ZeiUckrift^  Nov.  10,  I860* 
'  The  works  of  R.  Spence  Hardy  on  Eastern  Monachism,  1860,  and  Manual 
of  Buddhism,  1860,  are  reviewed  with  high  commendation  in  Gersdorrs 
Repertorium,  Oct  MeO. 

Theology,    The  kte  Prof.  F.  Bleek's  (of  Bonn)  Lectures  on  the  Introduc- 
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tjon  to  tbe  Bible,  edited  by  J.  F.  Bleek  and  A.  Eamphausen,  are  to  be  pub- 
lished bj  Reimer,  Berlin.  The  first  vol.  on  tiie  Old  Testament  is  issued. 
The  second  part  of  Delitzsch  on  the  Psalms.  G.  Yolkmar,  Introduction  to 
Apocrypha ;  1.  Judith.  H.  Heppe,  The  Dogmatic  System  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  Calvin's  Life  and  Writings,  by  Stihelin,  vol.  1  m  Htgenbach's 
'  Series  on  the  Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church.  C.  K.  Mayer,  The  Messianic 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  V.  von  Strauss,  Polycarp.  A.  Tholuck,  The  Pro- 
phets and  their  Prophecies. 

Philosophy,  The  fifth,  revised  edition  of  Chalyb^us,  Speculative  Philo- 
sophy from  Kant  to  Hegel.  W.  Kaulisch,  The  Speculative  System  of  Job. 
Scotus  Erigena,  Prague.  A.  Peip,  Jacob  Bohme  the  Forerunner  of  Christ- 
ian Science.  C.  A.  Brandis,  Aristotle  and  his  immediate  Followers  (Part  8 
of  his  Hand-Book  of  Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy).  Dr.  Gerkrath,  Fran- 
cis Sanchez,  as  illustrating  the  Philosophic  Movement  at  the  Beginning  of 
Modem  Times.  R.  Zimmermann,  Philosophical  Propaedeutics.  2d  ed. 
Vienna. 

The  Prussian  budget  for  1860  shows  that  524,960  Thalers  were  expended 
for  the  Universities :  9,271  for  stipends ;  82,867  for  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Art;  15,210  for  the  Academies  of  Art  of  DUsscldorf  and  Kdnigsberg; 
65,685  fbr  Museum  of  Art  at  Berlin ;  22,248  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin ;  26,710  for  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin ;  58,700  for  other  institu- 
tions;  107,700  for  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  promotion  of  Sdenoe  and 
Art. 

Professor*  Hengstenberg  has  been  compelled  to  undergo  a  public  pposccu- 
tion  for  his  free  strictures  on  political  subjects  in  his  EtangelUehe  Ktrchen- 
zdtung.  The  case  has  been  tried  in  two  courts,  and  it  is  now  under  appeal 
to  the  highest  tribunal. 

The  Apologies  of  Justin,  edited  by  Braun,  have  been  published  at  Bonn, 
in  a  second  edition,  and  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  about  65  cents.  The  Epistle 
to  Biognetus  has  been  published  at  Leipsic  by  Hartung,  ed.  by  Kreukel, 
for  18  cents.  Some  of  our  German  booksellers  would  do  well  to  keep  these 
on  isale. 

Brockhaus,  of  Leipsic,  has  published  a  Catalogue  of  Books  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  America,  prepared  by  Paul  Tremil.  It  contains  485  titles ; 
many  of  them  are  of  exceedingly  rare  Dutch  works.  One  of  these,  a  small 
tract  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1662,  Peter  Cornelius  Plockhoy,  giving  a 
plan  of  a  colony  founded  in  New  Netherlands,  is  valued  at  $75. 


GREECE. 

The  newspaper  ^^8t<Mr  of  the  Ecmt^^  of  which  an  account  was  given  in  a 
former  number  of  this  Review,  continues  to  be  published  under  the  editorial 
snpervision  of  Mr.  Kalopothakes.  The  manly  stand  it  at  once  assumed  .on 
tiie  side  of  evangelical  truth  is  fully  maintained.  We  believe  that  the  pros- 
pects of  the  paper  are  improving ;  although  from  the  nature  of  the  cose 
the  oircuUtdon  is  very  limited  The  "Star"  denounces  fearlessly  every 
abuse  in  Atheoian  life.  Recently  it  has  described  and  strongly  reprobajted 
the  unhappy  scenes  that  are  witnessed  at  Christmas,  and  for  a  day  or  two 
all«r  that  festival.  Bands  of  revellers,  starting  at  dawn,  promenade  ihe 
streets,- flinging  in  nasal  tones  such  unbecoming  songs  as  to  shodc  all  but  the 
most  shameless.    From  singing  bacchanalian  songs  they  pass  to  fights ;  and 
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''the  {e$&t  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  €bmt  is  oel^nted,"  says  Mr.  S;«lopot]iake8, 
"^  among  us  who  pri4%  ourselves  on  our  orthodoxy,  with  drunkenness  aod 
lewd  reyelry,  strifes  and  fights,  and  murders."  "  To  eradicate  this  evil,^^  he 
adds,  "  the  onlj  effectiye  means,  in  our  estimation,  is  the  preaching  of  the 
diyine  Word."  Unfortunately,  the  preaching  of  the  Qospel  is  rare.  The 
bishops  are  more  greedy  of  gain  than  desirous  of  saying  souls ;  and  the  few 
preachers  who  are  to  he  found,  select  themes  of  minor  importance,  instead  of 
the  doctrines  of  faith  and  repentance. 

In  the  "Star"  of  December  24th,  1860  (January  6th,  1861,  New  Style), 
was  published  an  article  on  the  singular  mediseval  custom  prevalent  in  some 
parts  of  the  West,  of  introducing  into  the  church,  at  Christmas,  a  donkey 
carrying  on  his  back  a  beautiful  girl — a  practice  commemorative  of  the  de- 
scent into  Egypt  An  ancient  hymn  sune  on  this  occasion  was  also  given, 
with  the  translation  into  modem  Qreek,  by  a  professor  in  the  University. 
The  publication  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  the  anger  of  the  priestly  party, 
and  the  newspaper  entitled  "7%«  Future  of  our  Country  (MEeXAov  t§c 
UaTgi6oc)j  of  January  5th  (Jan.  17,  New  Style),  made  a  violent  attack  upon 
the  **  Star.''  It  called  cm  the  government  to  prevent  the  utterance  of  such 
blasphemies.  Nor  was  the  invocation  fruitless.  The  editor  of  the  **Star  of 
the  East^'  was  favored  with  a  visit  from  a  deputy  of  the  king's  attorney,  sent 
to  sede  M  the  aheete  of  the  offending  number  which  he  might  find  in  the 
office.  Mr.  Kalopothakes  states  in  the  next  issue  of  his  journal,  that  unfor- 
tunately he  had  neglected  to  reserve  any  copies  for  the  attorney,  and  was 
consequently  unable  to  gratify  him.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  which 
Mr.  K.  has  been  interfered  with  by  government.  It  is,  however,  in  ac- 
cordance with  .the  low  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  now  held  in  Greece. 

The  *'^Byzantu^^ — ^a  Greek  newspaper  published  at  Constantinople— states 
that  on  a  late  Sunday,  two.  Bulgarian  priests,  at  the  command  of  the  bishop 
of  MacariopoliSy  solemnly  celebrated  in  the  Western  (that  is  to  say,  Roman 
Catholic)  church  of  St  G^rge  in  (jalata,  the  adhesion  of  107  Bulgarians  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Some  of  the  converts  were  present ;  others 
appeared  by  proxy.  The  services  were  in  Bulgarian,  and  prayers  wefe 
offered  for  the  Pope. 

The  most  recent  statistics  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  says  Rev.  Dr.  Revel, 
show  that  there  are  scarcely  five  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  who  know  how 
to  read  and  sign  their  names. 

Dr.  A.  EDisen  has  brought  out  in  Leipsic  (0.  Wigand,  publisher),  the  4th 
volume  of  his  Analecta  of  Middle  and  Modem  Greek  Literature— a  useful 
work.  It  contains  two  pilgrimages  to  Hades,  the  one  by  Timarion  from  the 
12th  century,  the  other  by  Mazaris  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
— published  after  the  texts  of  Hase  and  Boissonjuie ;  also  the  two  Memorials 
of  George  Gemistus  Plethon,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Manuel  Palaeologus, 
A.n.  1416.  Plethon  was  a  Platonic  idealist ;  and  these  Memorials,  besides 
their  value  in  respect  to  the  culture  of  the  period,  are  also,  as  the  editor  re- 
marks, "  among  the  most  peculiar  and  remarkable  documents  on  the  intel- 
lectual rehitions  6f  Old  and  New  Greece."  This  is  the  first  complete  edition. 
of  them. 

Sophocles  Oikonomos,  a  son  of  the  veteran  Constantino  Oikonomos  (a 
learned  divine,  who  died  in  186T),  has  publilihed  at  Athens  a  life  of  the 
Greek  metropolitan  Gregory,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
did  much  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  his  country.  An  ap- 
pendix contains  a  letter  of  the  Greek  patriarch  Jeremiah  (last  part  of  16th 
century),  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  giving  the  reasons  why  the  Oriental  church 
could  not  conform  to  the  Western  in  the  Easter  celebration. 

Mark  Reniere,  of  Athens,  published  in  that  city,  in  1869,  a  work  onCyiil 
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Lucsris,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  through  whose  influence  a  Calrinistic 
-Confession  (printed  in  Geneva  1629,  and  in  "Greek  translation  1633")  was 
brought  to  the  Greek  church  for  acceptance.  This  work,  says  Gersdorf  s 
R^ertoiy,  gires  a  full  account  of  the  stormy  patriarchate  of  Cyrfl,  of  the 
opposition  to  his  project,  and  of  his  down&ll. 

Johuines  Philemon,  History  of  the  Greek  ReTolution,  has  been  published 
at  Athens  in  2  vols.,  pp.  417  and  421. 

The  Otho  Uniyersi^  at  Athens  has  secured  the  library  of  the  great  Greek 
sdiolar  Thiersch,  it  haying  been  purchased  by  the  Athenian  Senate  for  the 
sum  of  25,000  drachmas. 

SWEDEN. 

The  History  of  the  War  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  1741-^,  by  Niklas 
Tcngberg,  is  now  completed ;  the  first  yolume  was  issued  in  1857. — ^Rune- 
berg^s  poems,  second  yolume,  haying  respect  to  the  war  of  1809,  are  also  at  - 
last  issued ;  they  haye  been  delayed  in  part  by  the  Russian  censors.  The  title 
of  the  yolume  is  The  Stories  of  Ensign  StftL  Three  editions  haye  been  pub- 
lished—in Finland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. — ^The  Chronicles  of  Olaus  Petri 
are  published,  edited  by  G.  E.  Klemming. — ^Birs.  Carter  has  edited  a  yolume 
of  posthumous  writings  of  her  only  son,  Edyard  Flygare. — One  of  the  illus- 
trated almanacs  of  Stockholm  is  called  Brother  Jonathan. — ^The  first  full 
Swedish  Conyersations-Lexicon  is  about  half  completed.— -Maria  Sophie 
Schwartz,  a  noted  female  author,  has  published  a  noyel,  The  Nobleman's 
Daughter.     Tribune  snd  World, 


HOLLAND. 

The  Utrecht  Society  for  Art  and  Science  proposes  for  its  prises  the  jR>llow«> 
ing  among  other  topics :  Life  of  Christian  Huyghens ;  the  Affinity  of  the 
Greek  and  Sanskrit ;  Justinian  and  his  Times ;  the  Influence  of  HegePs 
System  since  1831 ;  Malay  Literature ;  Dutch  Settlements  in  Guinea,  etc. 

For  the  thousandth  time  since  the  days  of  Pliny,  the  story  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  race  of  men  with  tails  has  again  been  set  afloat  A  Dutch  journal, 
the  Vereeniging  Ch/ristelijh  Stemmen^  for  September,  contains  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  natiye  population  of  Borneo.  The  writer  asserts  that  the  Poo- 
nangs,  a  race  inhabiting  large  tracts  in  the  interior  of  the  Island,  are  all 
adorned  with  tails.  A  Mr.  van  Houtrop,  while  in  the  Borneo  proyince 
recently,  saw  and  examined  three  of  these  Poonangs.  He  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  their  caudal  appendages,  which  are  described  as  firom  three  to 
fiye  mches  In  length,  hard,  stifl^  and  nearly  immoyable,  are  neither  a  natural 
deformity  nor  the  result  of  disease,  but  a  genuine  and  general  characteristic 
of  the  race.    Some  are  to  be  caught  and  sent  to  Holland. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Three  hundred  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published  in  Switzerlimd ; 
210  German,  73  French,  12  Italian.  There  is  one  journal,  on  an  ayerage, 
to  7,966  inhabitants:  in  France  the  proportion  is  one  to  26,648. 
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FRANCE. 

The  Journal  des  Savants  was  established  in  1065  (Jan.  6),  edited  by  M> 
Denis  de  Salo.  It  has  been  discontinued  at  yarious  times  for  short  periods: 
four  years,  from  1792  to  1798,  when  it  was  resumed  for  six  months  j  then 
there  was  an  interval  of  twenty  years.  Since  1816  it  has  been  regularly 
published.  A  Methodical  and  Analytic  Table  of  its  contents,  1816-1858, 
has  been  made  out  by  Hippolyte  Cocheris.  It  is  edited  by  Biot,  Cousin, 
Chevreul,  Flourens,  B.  St.  Hilau^,  Mignet,  and  other  academicians,  at  a  cost 
to  the  government  of  nearly  $3,000  a  year  (14,000  francs),  besides  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  at  the  Imperial  Press.  The  works  analyzed  in  it,  1817  to 
1840,  numbered  40,  or  8  a  year:  the  number  1840  to  1858  has  been  only 
19.  The  other  leading  journals,  devoted  chiefly  to  special  branches,  are  tbc 
Biblioth^que  de  TEcolo  des  Chartes,  the  Revue  Arch6ologique,  the  Revue 
de  Numismatique,  and  the  Journal  Asiatique. 

M.  Pierre  Clement,  of  the  Institute,  has  brought  out  an  elegant  critical 
edition  of  the  Reflexions  sur  la  Mis6ricorde  de  Dieu,  attributed  on  good 
grounds  to  the  Duchess  de  la  Valli^re,  often  published,  but  never  so  beauti- 
fully or  correctly  as  in  these  two  volumes. 

Philo9ophieal  Works.  Jules  Jolly,  History  of  the  Intellectual  Movemeat 
in  the  sixteenth  and  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  2  yols.— 
Pragmenta  Philosophorum  Graecorum,  etc.,  collegit  F.  G.  A.  Mullachiu?. 
8vo.  2  vols.  Didot.  15  francs.— P.  M.  L.  Bautain  (Vicar  General  of  Bo^ 
deaux).  Conscience,  or  the  Rule  of  Human  Actions.  1  vol.  462  p.  7  fr — 
Robinet,  one  of  Comte^s  executors,  has  published  an  Account  of  his  li^ 
and  Worica,  in  one  vol.  631  p.  with  portrait 

History,  Puaux,  History  of  the  French  Reformation :  volume  fourth.-- 
The  16  voL  of  the  new  edition  of  Henrion's  Eccles.  Hist  comes  to  Gregory 
the  Great ;  the  whole  work  will  be  in  26  vol. — Le  (iiban  et  La  Syrie,  1843 
-1860,  par  Eugene  Poujade,  pp.  819.— The  thu-d  edition  of  Bonnechose, 
Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  in  two  vols,  on  Hus,  Gerson,  and  the 
Council  of  Constance. — Hase's  Church  History  has  been  tiMislated  into 
French,  from  the  eighth  German  edition,  by  A.  Flobert 

The  Annales  de  Fhilos.  Ghretimne^  Oct  and  Nov.  1860,  has  a  severe 
eriticism  upon  Henri  Martin's  History  of  France,  by  M.  Henri  de  TEpinois. 
Most  of  the  points  refer  to  the  anti-Papal  tendencies  and  positions  of  this 
able  history. 

P.  Cruioe  has  written  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Philosophumena  (of  Hip- 
polytus),  ascribed  to  Origen,  with  notes  :  a  vol.  of  648  pp.  publi^ed  ty 
Didot,  10  francs. 

E.  de  la  Rigaudidre*s  History  of  the  Religious  Persecution  in  Spain,  of 
Moors,  Jews,  and  Protestants,  is  a  plain-spoken  and  able  work ;  and  tbe 
French  literary  journals  commend  it  highly,  uttering  bold  invectives  against 
the  persecuting  spirit,  and  ascribing  to  it  much  of  the  evil  that  has  weiglied 
upon  the  Peninsula^ 

Cardinal  Mai's  edition  of  the  Vatican  Codex  was  published  at  Home, 
under  the  superintendence  of  VerceUone,  in  1857,  in  5  vols.  4to.  It  was  at 
once  noticed  in  the  leading  German  and  English  reviews.  The  Annates  de 
Philoaophie  ChrStienne  for  Sept  1860 — ^three  years  afterwards — con  tains  a 
translation  of  Vwcellone's  preface,  and  says,  mat  no  journal  or  review  in 
France  has  given  any  extended  notice  of  the  work.  This  is  one  indication 
of  the  state  of  biblical  study  in  that  country. 

Of  Vinet's  posthumous  works  an  additional  volume  is  published ;  History 
of  Preaching  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  century' 
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Prof.  J.  F.  Astie,  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  has  in  preparation  a  work  on 
Yinet,  containing  a  memoir,  and  an  estimate  of  his  theological  and  philoso- 
phical  position. — A  new  work  by  Peyrat  is  announced,  The  Reformers  of 
iVance  and  Italy  in  the  Twelfth  Century. — Scherer  publishes  a  collection 
of  Miscellanies,  consisting  chiefly  of  critiques  on  religious  and  theological 
topics. 

The  statistics  of  the  French  book  trade  for  1859  are  just  published.  They 
show  a  considerable  increase  upon  the  year  1858,  and  prove  that  the  value 
of  new  books  exported  from  France  during  the  last  year  was  nearly  three 
millions  of  dollars,  or  two  thirds  more  than  the  English  export  ojf  books 
during  the  sam«  period.  Belgium,  which  serves  as  entrepbt  or  emporium 
for  the  supply  of  the  north  and  east  of  Europe  with  French  books,  is  highest 
on  the  list  of  importing  countries,  and  England  second.  • 

Migne's  Complete  Course  of  Patrology,  the  Greek  series,  is  rapidljr  ad- 
vancing ;  vol.  68  contains  the  works  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  Zosimus, 
the  Palestine  monk ;  vol  69,  the  works  of  Nilus,  monk  of  Mt  Sinai,  more 
eoiQpletely  than  ever  before ;  vols.  70-74,  the  works  of  Theodoretus,  bishop 
q£  Cyru«,  after  Schulze's  Halle  edition  of  1769. 

The  prize  proposed  by  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  for  a  History 
of  the  Koran,  was  gained  by  a  German,  Th.  Noldeke :  his  work  has  been 
recently  published  in  Gdttingen,  under  the  title,  Geschichte  des  Qorans, 
pp.  890. 

Ceillier,  Remy  Histoire  gen6rale  des  auteurs  8acr6s  et  ecd^giastiques,  qui 
ooptient  leur  vie,  la  catalogue,  la  critique,  le  jugcment,  la  chronologic, 
Tanalyse  et  le  d6nombrement  des  differentes  Editions  de  leurs  ouvrages,  ce 
qu'ils  renferment  de  plus  interessant  sur  le  dogme,  sur  la  morale  et  sur  la 
discipline  de  I'figlise,  rhistoire  des  conciles  tant  g^neraux  que  particuliers, 
et  les  actes  choisis  des  martyrs.  Nouvelle  edition,  soigneusement  revue, 
corrigee  et  complet^e,  et  terminee  par  une  table  generale  des  matieres,  par 
un  directeur  de  grand  s^minaire.  Tome  V,  contenant  les  actes  des  martyrs 
au  4e  siecle  jusqu'aux  conciles  du  5®  si^le  inclusivement  Pa/ris^  1860. 
8«.  VII,  6r«  pp. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  of  Paris  is  about  to  publish  a  Life  of  Luther, 
by  Mr.  Hoff,  which  gained  a  prize.  A  Life  of  Coligny  is  also  in  prepara- 
tion. Its  Almanac,  Des  bons  Conseils,  is  circulated  annually  in  200,000 
copies. 

At  the  Imperial  Libra/ry  there  are  courses  in  the  Persian  language,  by 
Schefer ;  in  Armenian,  by  de  Florival ;  in  Hindoostanee,  by  de  Tassey ; 
Sanscrit;  by  Oppert ;  Malay  and  Javanese,  by  Dulaurier ;  Turkish,  by  Du- 
beux;  Modem  Greek,  by  Hase;  Arabic,  by  Reinaud  and  de  Perceval; 
Chinese,  by  Batin. 

M.  Guizot's  translation  of  the  complete  works  of  Shakspeare  is  in  course 
of  publication  by  Didier,  of  Paris.  The  first  volume  has  appeared,  and  con- 
ta.ins,  with  M.  Guizot^s  "  Study "  of  Shakspeare,  Hamlet,  Oori<^anus,  and 
the  Tempest.  The  second  volume  will  contain  Julius  Csesar,  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  This 
edition  will  also  contain  the  Poems  and  Sonnets. 

The  best  work  on  the  Mormons  is  said,  by  the  French  journals,  to  be 
M.  Jules  Remy's  Voyage  au  Pays  des  Mormons,  2  vols,  published  by  Dentu, 
Paris.  It  brings  the  history  of  these  fanatics  into  comparison  with  similar 
phenomena  in  past  history ;  and  represents  Mormonism  as  the  culmination 
and  concentration  of  all  the  fanatical  elements  found  in  the  United  States^— 
Joe  Smith  made  a  skOful  selectioa  from  all  of  these  of  what  would  be  best 
likely  to  serve  his  turn. 
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Sainte-BeuTe*s  Lectures  on  Chateaubriand  and  his  Literary  Group^  under 
the  Empire,  delivered  in  Li^ge,  1848-49,  have  been  published  in  two  Tols. 

M.  Brunet,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Manuel  du  Libraire^  says  that  a 
friend  of  his,  M.  Parison,  picked  up  at  a  stall  on  the  quais  of  Paris  a  copy 
of  Christopher  Plantings  edition  of  CtBsar^s  Commmentariea,  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1570.  It  was  not  in  a  desirable  condition,  being  scribbled  over 
on  the  margins  and  fly-leaves ;  but  the  low  price  asked  made  him  purchase 
it  for  the  sum  of  one  franc,  A  brief  examination  of  the  volume  soon 
showed  him  that  the  former  possessor  and  writer  of  the  manuscript  notes 
was  Montaigne,  the  essayist,  who  had  crowded  the  pages  with  annotations, 
and  written  at  the  end  a  long  parallel  or  comparison  between  Csesar  and 
Pompey,  that  was  unpublishMl  and  quite  unknown.  M.  Parison  retained 
his  fortunate  purchase  through  life,  and  at  the  sale  of  his  library,  it  was  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  Duke  d^Aumale  for  fifteen  hundred  and  tMentf-jm 
franc9. 

There  are  five  hundred  and  three  newspapers  at  present  published  in 
Paris.  Forty-two  of  these,  as  treating  of  politics  and  national  eeonomy, 
have  to  deposit  a  security  in  the  hands  of  the  government ;  four  htuadred 
and  sixfy  are  devoted  to  art,  science,  literature,  industry,  commerce,  afid 
agriculture. 

It  ifi  rumored  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  about  to  increase  the  nunbcr 
of  members  comprising  the  Academy  to  fifty,  forty  having  been  their  nnmber 
from  the  creation  of  that  body  by  Kichelieu  until  now.  The  Empenw  w31 
name  the  ten  new  members ;  after  which,  future  nominations  will  be  made 
as  usual,  by  the  votes  of  the  academic  body,  to  replace  the  mombeis  lost 
by  death. 

Messrs.  Didot,' publishers  to  the  Institute,  have  announced  an  antiquarian 
work  relating  to  a  portion  of  ancient  Greece  hitherto  almost  overlooked  by 
classical  tourists.  It  is  entitled  Mmint  Olympus  and  Aeamania,  an  Explo- 
ration of  these  Regions,  with  Researches  on  their  Antiquitie»s,  Geogra;iiy, 
History,  and  Ancient  and  Modem  Populations,  by  M.  L.  Heazey,  Member  of 
the  University  of  Athens.  It  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  plain  and  colored 
engravings. 

Protestant  works  are  welcomed  with  increasing  favor.  The  Bulletin  du 
Lihraire  says  of  Vinefs  History  of  Preaching  among  the  French  RefonnCTS: 
*^  Here  is  the  revelation  of  a  literature  well-nigh  tost  in  oblivion,  notwith- 
standing its  incontestable  value.  We  may  henceforth  admire  under  a  new 
form  the  incomparable  literature  of  that  age.  It  is  good  to  contemplate  these 
noble  figures,  these  grand  Christians,  these  heroes,  as  Vinet  calls  them." 

Prof  Bois*  opening  address  at  Montauban  was  an  Able  advocacy  of  the 
Supernatural. 

The  eighth  volume  of  Roossiew  St  Hilaire's  History  of  Spain  has'just  ap- 
peared, embracing  a  part  of  the  Reformation  Period.  It  contains  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  is  said  to  be  very  valuable  and  import- 
ant 

The  publication  of  the  thorough  and  comprehensive  work  of  Dr.  P.  von 
Tschichatscheff  on  Asia  Minor,  under  the  title  Asie  Minmire^  Bewriptiof^ 
Physique^  StatisUque  et  Areheologiqttej  proceeds  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Tlie 
first  volume,  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  was  published  ki 
1853 ;  the  second,  on  its  Climatology  and  Zoology,  appeared  in  1856 ;  the 
third,  on  Botany,  will  be  issued  immediately.  The  remaining  volumes,  the 
fourth  on  the  Geology,  and  the  fifth  comprising  the  Statistics,  Political  Geo- 
graphy, and  Archaeology,  are  already  ftf  advanced.  Dr.  Tschichatschefl^ 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  investigations,  made,  between  1848  and  1858,  no 
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lefls  than  aix  visits  to  Asia  Minor,  and  the  track  of  of  his  yarious  journeys 
passes  through  every  section  of  the  country.  He  had  previously  travelled 
much  in  other  hmdB,  and  especially  among  the  Altai  ranges. 


ITALY. 

NoteB^of  ScwoTUurolii  en  the  Bible.  A  correq^ondoit  <^  the  Athenssum 
says  that  in  the  Magliabecchian  Library  of  Florence  there  is  a  Bible,  printed 
at  Basle  in  1491,  filled. with  numuscript  notes  by  Savonarola.  An  English- 
mao  has  had  these  transcribed,  the  abbreviations  written  out,  etc.  It  makes 
a  volume  of  753  pages.  It  may  be  "published  either  in  the  original  Latin  et 
in  an  English  version.    . 

The  Chronicle  of  Franciscom  Mimon$  \s  a  new  journal,  to  be  issued  at 
Rome  every  two  months,  devoted  to  the  past  and  current  history  of  the  mis- 
aioDS  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  also  to  the  republication  of  rare  tracts  and 
^^  relations"'  bearing  on  this  subject  The  first  number  contains  an  article 
on  the  three  journeys  of  St.  Francis  d'Assisi  to  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria ; 
another  on  the  Franciscan  mission  in  Palestine;  current  missionary  inteDi- 
getaee,  and  the  narrative  of  a  journey  in  1865  to  South  America  by  Gastrucci 
do  Yemazza,  who  found  some  Christians  among  the  savage  tribes  of  the 
SSampars  and  Givars.     Correspondance  de  Rome, 

Among  reoent  Italian  worics  are  Albert  Mario,  Slavery  and  Thou^'; 
Guerazzi,  Garibaldi  and  Cavour ;  Comin,  The  Parliament  and  King ;  Paolo, 
Tuscan  Democracy ;  Kossuth  on  Hungary,  with  a  preface  by  OoL  Turr ; 
Bipari,  Letters  to  Antonelli  on  the  Abuses  of  the  Pontifical  Government 

The  University  of  Naples  has  been  reorganized  under  the  new  govern- 
ment in  six  Faculties,  viz.  Theology,  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Jurispru- 
dence, Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  and  Medicine.  A  gymnasium,  bearing 
the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  was  also  to  be  opened  Jan.  1,  1861.  Publk 
sdiookr  are  to  be  established  for  all  grades  of  instruction. 

The  Letters  of  Torquato  Tasso,  edited  by  Cesare  Guasti,  in  five  volumes, 
contain  much  interestmg  matter  about  his  famous  controversy  with  Salviati, 
in  respect  ^  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  and  of  the  part  of  the  Delia  Cruscan 
Academy  in  the  matter. 

Pro!  Bonaventura  Mazzarella,  who  became  Protestant  in  1852,  and  who 
has  been  recently  appointed  to  the  chair  of  {^ilosophy  in  Bologna,  has  pub- 
lished a  work,  Gritica  della  Scienza,  (Genoa),  giving  a  sketch  and-  critique  of 
the  dlfierent  systems  of  modem  thought,  and  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of 
uniting  the  metaphysical  and  moral  elements  in  a  scheme  c^  speculation. 


SPAIN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Athencmm  gives  an  interesting  accoun^t  of  the 
archives  in  Spain.  One  at  Barcelona  contaios  the  records  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  in  good  preservation.  The  Archives  de  las  Indicts  at  Seville  pre- 
serves the  documents  relating  to  the  Spanish  discoveries  in  America  and 
Asia.  The  most  important  collection  is  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  the 
*' Archivo  General''  of  Spain.  The  Government  intends  to  collect  them  all 
tc^ther  at  Alcala  de  Henarez,  eight  leagues  from  Madrid,  in  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace*  The  writer  says  that  he  is  the  first  Englishman  who  ever  was 
in  Simazicaa  in  search  of  materiiOs  for  English  history,  his  object  being  to 
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g^t  documents  to  iUustrate  the  reigns  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  the  house 
of  Tador.  French  writers,  Gachard  and  Tirant,  and  a  German,  Heine^  have 
Tisited  the  place ;  and  the  Spanish  authors,  Pidal,  Gavra,  and  Lafuente,  have 
also  made  use  of  these  materials.  The  reports  of  the  Spanish  ambassadocs 
in  England  are  here  preserved,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  ver j  valu- 
able accessions  to  history  may  be  gleaned  from  these  annals.  Br.  Motley 
has  also  made  good  use  in  his  Dutch  Republic  of  documents  from  these  v- 
chives. 

Don  Patricio  de  la  Esoosura^  a  learned  jurist,  is  preparing  a  History  of 
the  English  Constitution. 


ENGLAND. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  January,  1861.  The  first  article, 
on  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain  where  these  Epistles  were 
written.  The  oonclusion  attained  is  that  they  were  written  from  Rome— the 
first  Epistle  at  the  banning  of  the  persecution,  a.d.  64;  the  secoixd  at  a 
time  when  the  violence  of  the  persecution  had  abi^ted.  Mary  standing  at  the 
Gross  of  Jesus  is  the  subject  of  the  next  article.  The  third  is  upon  the 
Church  History  of  Scotland,  on  the  basis  of  the  recent  works  of  Innes  and 
Principal  Lee,  etc.  An  Essay  follows  on  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  to 
show  that  the  Aramaean  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  of  the  same  age  with  that 
of  the  Book  of  Ezra ;  also  that  Daniel  does  not  approach  nearer  than  Ezra 
to  the  language  of  the  Targums.  An  Exegesis  of  Romans  viii,  1&-25,  followed 
by  a  translation  of  Origen's  commentary,  makes  the  creation  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  rational  creation  :  the  rational  creation  was  subjected  to  vanity 
(finiteness,  transitoriness),  not  voluntarily,  but  to  work  out  the  purposes  of 
him  who  subjected  it  The  last  article,  by  B.  Cowper,  is  on  the  Book  ef 
Judith  and  its  Geography.  A  letter  on  the  Vatican  Codex  contends,  from 
the  omission  of  *4n  Ephesus''  in  Eph.  i,  I  that  this  ms.  must  have  beea 
written  as  early  as  a.d.  310.  Another  on  the  Eucharistic  blessing  maintains 
that  nothing  is  said  in  the  Bible  of  blessing  the  elements.  J.  E.  ThrupI^'s 
Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Use  of  the  Psalms  (2  vols.  1860)  is  highly 
praised,  as  containing  a  great  deal  of  useful  matter,  well  digested. 

The  British  Quarterly  Beview^  January,  1861,  ably  edited  by  Dx. 
Vaughan,  opens  with  an  article  on  The  New  Move  in  Oxford,  reviewing  the 
recent  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  on  many  points  going  into  the  details  of  cn^ 
icism.  It  is  by  far  the  best  article  on  the  subject  which  we  have  seen  in 
ariy  English  periodical.  2.  French  Fiction — its  better  aspects.  3.  AbortiTe 
Legislation — ^giving  an  account  of  recent  British  legislation  under  this  aspect 
4.  Coventry  Patmore*s  Faithful  Forever.  5.  Chinese  Characteristics.  6. 
Autobiography  of  Alexander  Carlyle.  7.  On  the  Origin  of  Life — a  learned 
and  able  examination  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  particularly 
examining  Pouchet^s  defence  of  this  hypothesis  (in  his  Het^rogenie,  Paris, 
1869).  8.  London  in  the  Middle  Ages — full  of  curious  matter.  9.  Epilogue 
on  AjQfairs  and  Books. 

The  Westminster  E&oiew  for  January,  1861,  has,  of  course,  one  article  atr 
tacking  the  Christian  fiuth ;  it  is  on  Bible  Infallibility  and  its  ^'Evangelical 
Defenders,"  in  reference  to  the  controversy  about  Davidson's  part  in  the  ed^ 
iting  of  Home's  Introduction.  The  other  articles  are  on  Ancient  Banish 
Ballads ;  Alcohol — ^what  becomes  of  it  in  the  living  body ;  Canada ;  Naples 
and  Rome;  American  Slavery  and  the  Impending  Crisis;  the  inevitable 
Cavour  and  Garibaldi ;  Dante  and  his  English  Translators — ^a  review  of  siX'^ 
teen  different  versions.    The  article  on  OaiHada  gives  an  account  of  the  re- 
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floorces  and  x>osition  of  that  re^on,  and  ends  with  the  propjiecy  that  miless 
England  so  remoulds  her  constitution  as  to  give  to  her  colonies  representa- 
tives in  Parliament,  she  must  look  forward  to  the  time,  possibly  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  these  colonies  will  transform  themselves  into  independent  states. 

The  Edinburgh  Beviete,  January,  1861,  urges  Liturgical  revision  as  a 
means  of  church  expansion,  in  a  review  of  the  recent  publications  on  this 
subject  The  points  it  enumerates  as  needing  revision  are :  1.  The  form  of 
words  in  the  ordination  of  priests.  2.  The  form  of  absolution  in  the  office 
for  the  visitation  of  the  sidi.  3.  The  compulsory  use  of  the  Athanasian 
creed  in  public  service.  4.  Phrases  in  the  burial  service.  5.  The  structure 
and  language  of  the  baptismal  service,  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
catechism,  and  of  the  order  for  confirmation.  The  other  articles  are,  Japan 
and  the  Japanese ;  The  Victoria  Bridge ;  Political  Ballads  of  England  and 
Scotland ;  Ocean  Telegraphy ;  Dr.  Carlyle*s  Autobiography ;  Motley's  United 
Netherlands,  highly  praised — **  fertile  as  the  present  age  has  been  in  histori- 
cal works  of  the  highest  merit,  none  of  them  can  be  ranked  above  these 
volumes  in  the  grand  qualities  of  interest,  accuracy,  and  truth ;''  Forbes  and 
Tyndall  on  the  Alps  and  Glaciers ;  The  Kingdom  of  Italy ;  Naval  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  London  Quarterly  JReview,  Jan.  1861,  (Methodist)  is  edited  by  Rev.  W. 
Arthur  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope.  The  thorough  review  of  Jowetf  s  theory  of 
development  in  relation  to  Paul  is  by  Rev.  William  B.  Pope.  The  other  arti- 
cles are  Belgium  under  the  Reign  of  Leopold  I. ;  Taxation;  Early  ^English 
Missions  and  Missionaries;  Russia  in  Asia;  William  Pitt;  Cotton;  New- 
Zealand ;  Our  National  Defences ;  Varieties  of  Realism,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
This  last  article  is  a  good  historical  account,  and  presents  the  subject  under 
aspects  which  will  be  new  to  most  English  readers. 

The  Quarterly  Jietiew,  London,  has  a  very  good  account  of.  Canada  and 
Hie  North-west;  an  exceedingly  interesting  sketch  of  early  Welsh  history 
and  literature ;  a  cordial  and  laudatory  review  of  Motley^s  United  Nether- 
lands ;  The  Lron  Manufacture;  Italy ;  The  Dogs  of  History  and  Romance — 
entertaining;  The  Income-Tax  and  its  Rivals;  Essays  and  Reviews — a 
strong  protest  against  the  new  Oxford  rationalism. 

God  iave  the  King.  Mr.  Francis  Dickins,  of  Rome,  writes  to  the  2^ote9 
and  Queries  on  the  authorship  of  this  national  anthem,  attributed  in  France 
to  Lulli,  in  Germany  to  Handel,  and  in  England  to  Dr.  John  Bull.  Dr.  Fink, 
an  unsurpassed  musical  antiquary,  wrote  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Leipsic 
Musical  Gazette,  in  which  he  proved  that  the  real  author  was  Dr.  Henry 
Carey,  who  composed  both  the  words  and  the  music,  in  hxmac  of  a  birthday 
of  George  II.  Dr.  Carey  was  born  in  London,  1696,  and  died  in  1743.  Mr. 
Chappell,  in  his  Collection  of  National  Airs,  also  ascribed  it  to  Dr.  Carey ; 
and  in  his  Popular  Music  of  Olden  Time  discussed  the  other  claims. 

Capt.  H.  G.  Raverty,  of  the  Indian  service,  has  published,  in  three  vols, 
a  Grammar,  Dictionary,  and  Chrestomathy  of  the  Afighan  language.  This 
is  the  first  important  work  on  the  subject.  The  Affghan  is  a  branch  of  the 
Indo-European  languages. 

H.  B.  Hodgson,  The  Aborigines  of  India.  1.  The  Koch,  Bodo,  and  Dhi- 
ibal  Tribes,  including  vocabulary  and  grammar,  creed  and  customs. 

The  publication  of  the  Stuart  Papers,  begun  by  Mr.  Glover  in  the  Atter- 
bnryJ  Correspondence,  is  to  be  continued  by  the  Queen's  librarian,  Mr. 
Woodward. 

The  late  Sir  William  Macnaghten  published  in  Calcutta,  in  1825,  Princi- 
ples and  Precedents  of  the  Mohammedan  Law;  in  1829,  Principles  and 
Precedents  of  the  Hindoo  Law ;  these  were  republished  in  1860  by  Wil- 
liams &  Norgate,  in  one  vol.  pp.  240,  edited  by  H.  H.  Wilson.     The 
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same  house  has  published  a  curious  work,  claiming  to  be  the  first  Political 
Economy  ever  written  in  Turkish,  entitled  Ilm  TMviri  Milk^  by  0.  Wells, 
Turkish  prizeman  of  King^s  College,  London.  But  Grersdoif  *s  fi^pertorj 
says  that  a  German,  Yon  Schlecbta- Wssehrd,  published  in  Turkish  m  1847 
a  work  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  was  at  once  bought  up  by  the  Tmkisfa 
and  Egyptian  goyemments,  for  the  use  oi  tiieir  diplomatB^  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  Mr.  Wells*  book  may  meet  the  same  &te. 

Dr.  Cureton,  rector  of  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  has  been  elected  For- 
eign Associate  of  the  Institute  of  France,  by  18  rotes  out  of  29,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  seryices  to  Oriental  and  Biblical  literature. 

The  AtTienasum  objects  to  Motley's  "  bold  and  brilliant  story"  of  tbis 
United  Netherlands,  that  it  is  *' too  long,"  and  that  it  lacks  '*the  higher 
laws  of  literary  art,"  knowing  "no  unity  of  time  or  place." 

Oxford  University  comprises  650  Fellows  (101  in  one  college) ;  Cambridge 
has  481  Fellows:  only  a  small  minority  give  any  instruction.  Oxford  his 
the  patronage  of  455  oeneflces,  of  the  annu^  value  of  £136,500;  and  Gam- 
bridge  811,  endowed  with  £98,800  a  year. 

A  writer  in  the  Notes' aTid  Queries  cites  fix>m  Sir  James  Btephen's  Essays, 
on  the  Founders  of  Jesuitism,  an  account  of  a  controversy  in  Japan  .betreea 
Xavier  and  a  Japanese  theologian,  in  which  the  latter  defended  '^the  spon- 
taneous self-formation  of  all  organised  beings,"  as  an  article  of  ikith  of  the 
Bonzes.  The  writer  says  that  Lamarck  and  Darwin  must  yield  precedence 
to  the  Japanese,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this  theory  Was  the  an- 
cient theory,  e.  g.  of  Aristotle,  Lucretius,  and  VirgiL 

Another  contributor  to  the  Kote$  and  Queries  brings  up  the  curious  pas- 
sage, found  only  in  the  Septuagint  (and  Latin  translations  made  from  it|,  of 
Habakkuk,  iii,  2 :  "  Li  the  midst  of  two  animals  thou  shalt  be  knows," 
which  Eusebius  explains  of  Cyrus  and  Darius  (see  Isaiah  xzi,  T) ;  and  wMcfa 
many  of  the  Fathers,  as  Origen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  explain  of  the  two  aoi* 
mals  (an  ox  and  an  ass),  between  which,  as  tnidition  alleges,  our  Saviour  was 
placed  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem.  Isaiah  i,  8  was  also  often  allegoricallj 
interpreted  in  this  way :  ^^  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  ahd  the  ass  his  mas- 
ter's crib."  The  Roman  Breviary,  on  the  Feast  of  our  Lord's  Circumcision, 
and  the  Missal,  in  the  service  for  Good  Friday,  adopt  this  interpolated  text, 
as  if  it  were  Scripture. 

Mr.  James  Finn  writes  from  Jerusalem  to  the  London  Atheneeum  <hat  Dr. 
Basil  Levishon,  connected  with  the  Russian  Episcopal  estabKshment,  has 
recently  purchased  a  ms.  veUum  Pentateuch,  Samaritan,  which  he  believes 
to  have  been  written  during  the  time  of  the  first  Temple  of  Jerusal^n.  Some 
of  the  circumstances  leading  him  to  this  conclusion  are  the  jealous  care  with 
which  it  was  guarded  by  the  priestly  family  ef  Nablus ;  its  not  being  divided 
into  chapters  and  sections ;  names  of  priests  in  the  margin  recording  suc- 
cessive occurrences ;  a  marginal  note,  saying  that  it  had  escaped  the  perils 
fire  in  the  time  of  ZerubbabeL  Dr.  Levishon  is  also  editing  another  hrgt 
Samaritan  Pentateuch;  it  is  to  be  printed  with  the  aid  of  a  lithogn^hic 
press.  He  has  noted,  it  is  said,  10,000  variations  fi*om  the  Masoretic  H^ 
brew  text 

Mr.  Sterling,  the  author  of  "  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,"  has  enrich- 
ed the  short  list  of  English  works  on  Spanish  Bibliography,  with  a  mono- 
graph  on  books  relating  to  Proverbs,  Emblems,  Apothegms,  Epitaphs,  and 
Ana,  being  a  catalogue  of  those  in  his  own  collection.  It  is  handsomely 
printed  in  one  volume  octavo,  and  embellished  with  a  view  of  the  Libraiy 
at  Kier,  his  ancestral  seat.  Seventy-fiVe  copies  only  are  printed,  which  is 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  only  other  work  on  the  same  subject  is  the  "  Biblio- 
graphie "  of  M.  Dup^iessis  (Paris,  1847),  and  in  the  division  <rf  Prov^hs 
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alone,  Mr.  SterMng  describes,  with  full  titles  and  collations,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  books  which  had  escaped  the  researches  of  M.  Duplessis. 

Rev.  Dr.  Croly,  the  well-known  author  and  preacher,  was  bom  at  Dublin, 
in  1780.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College  in  his  native  city,  and  began 
Ins  fiterary  career  in  1815,  with  a  poem  entitled  "  Paris  in  1815."  Among 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  literary  productions,  "  Salathiel,"  a  tale  founded 
on  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  gained  him  most  celebrity.  His  writ- 
ings are  very  extensive,  and  generally  known  in  the  annals  of  English  liter- 
ature. Dr.  Croly  Mijoyed  a  wide  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator.  For  twenty- 
five  years  previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wal- 
bmok,  L6nd<m — a  living  presented  to  him  by  Lord  Brougham,  when  Chan- 
oelibr. 

The  death  of  Lord  Aberdeen  just  comes  within  the  category  of  literary 
evecits.  His  lordship — ^the  travelled  Thane  of  Lord  Byron*s  Engliih  Bwrds 
and  Scotch  Eevicwers — ^published  An  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beanity 
in  Christian  Architecture  in  1822,  originally  written  to  accompany  Wilkins* 
translation  of  Vitruvius,  He  also  contributed  some  articles  to  the  Edhi- 
huTffh  JKevietO  in  his  early  days,  which  fact  brought  him  within  scope  of  Lord 
Byron's  celebrated  satire.    Lord  Aberdeen  died  at  the  age  of  77. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  will  be  the  new  editor  of  Eraser's  Magazine,  in  place  of 
Mr.  J.  W.' Parker,  Jr.,  recently  deceased.  Its  proprietors  and  ite  principles 
have  been  repeatedly  changed  since  it  was  started  on  the  highest  old-fash- 
ioned iory  principles — now,  in  new  hands,  it  has  become  tiie  organ  of  the 
"  positivist  *'  school  of  Buckle,  J.  Stuart  Mill,  Froude,  G.  H.  Lewes,  etc. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  American  books  in  London,  one  of  the  rarest  was,  Dis- 
sertation on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  Pleasure  and  Pain,  a  unique  copy  of  the 
k>ng4cBt  work  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  written  and  printed  by  himself  when 
woribdng  in  London,  and  of  which  Mr.  Sparks  (his  editor)  says :  "  No  copy 
of  this  tract  is  now  known  to  be  in  existence."  From  the  fi^edom  of  its 
opinioiis  it  was  known  as  the  *'  wicked  tract "  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  at  a 
l^ter  period  of  his  life  he  burnt  all  the  copies  but  one,  ^*  conceiving  it  might 
halve  an  ill  tendency,"  so  that  it  has  never  been  reprinted  in  any  edition  of 
his  workSy  and  is  one  of  the  veritable  "curiosities  of  literature." 

in  1861,  the  purely  infidel  press  of  London  issued  publications  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  12,000,000  ;  the  issues  of  avowed  atheism  during  the 
same  period  exceeded  640,000 ;  in  addition  to  these  were  issued  17,500,000 
of  a  negative*  or  corrupting  character;  and  these  were  exclusive  of  what 
are  properly  denominated  newspapers,  many  of  which  are  published  on  the 
LOTd*s  day,  and  are  decidedly  immoral  in  their  tendency. 

But;  since  that  time,  great  and  important  changes  for  the  better  have  been 
going  on  in  Great  Britain.  The  Messrs.  Chambers,  the  well-known  pub- 
lishers in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  a  recently  pr^ared  paper  which  presents 
the  results  of  careful  investigation  into  the  subject,  make  the  following  state- 
mcDtr 

"  The  sale  of  books  of  a  grossly  demoralizing  tendency  has  been  driven 
into  obscurity.  On  this  sul^ect  we  offer  the  following  statement,  the  result 
of  careful  inquiry  into  the  cheap  periodical  trade  in  1859-60 :  1.  Works  of 
an  insproving  tendency,  drculation  per  month,  8,048,500.  2.  Works  of  an 
exciting  nature,  but  not  positively  immoral,  circulation  per  month,  1,000,000. 
3.  Works  immoral,  and  opposed  to  the  religion  of  the  country,  circulation 
per  month,  probably  under  80,000." 

There  are  printed  in  Great  Britain,  1,102  newspapers,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: England,  791 ;  Wales,  28;  Scotland,  138;  Ireland,  182;  British 
Isles,  IB.  Of  these  there  are  89  daily  papers  published  in  England ;  8  in 
Scotland ;  12  in  Ireland,  and  2  in  the  British  Mes.    The  increase  has  been 
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yery  great  within  the  last  thirty  years.  In  1821 -there  were  published  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  267  journals;  in  1831,  295;  in  1841,  472;  and  in 
1851,  668 ;  but  in  1861  there  are  established  and  circulated,  1,102  papers. 
The  magazines  now  in  eourse  of  publication,  including  the  quarterly  reyiews, 
number  481,  of  which  no  less  than  207  are  of  a  decidedly  religious  cha- 
racter. 

It  is  rumored  authoritatirely  that  the  literary  treasures  of  Oxford  will 
probably  receive  a  magnificent  accession  in  the  library  of  Sir  Thomas  Phil.- 
lips,  of  Middle  Hill,  Worcestershire.  The  name  of  this  gentleman  is  known 
throughout  Europe  as  the  most  liberal  and  enterprising  collector  of  manu- 
scripts that  has  appeared  since  the  days  of  Harl^y,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Sir 
Robert  Cotton.  A  German  savant  says  that  his  acquisitions  of  this  charac- 
ter are  so  immense  that  they  go  far  to  make  amends  to  England  for  the 
losses  sustained  by  literature  in  the  devastation  and  destruction  of  manu- 
scripts at  the  dissolution  of  Monasteries  by  Henry  YIII.  The  Radcliffe  Li- 
brary at  Oxford,  a  noble  circular  hall,  will  probably  receive  the  collection, 
unless  it  is  found  expedient  to  erect  a  new  library  building  for  its  accommo- 
dation. 

The  volume  on  Antique  Gems^  by  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  among  many  subjects 
of  interest,  details  a  curious  speculation  of  the  authors — ^that  the  age  which 
has  witnessed  the  resuscitation  of  Sennacherib's  signet  and  the  ring  of  King 
Cheops,  '*  may  yet  bring  to  light,  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Sultan's 
treasury,  the  scattered  engraved  gems  of  great  price  which  once  adorned  the 
Jewish  High  Priest's  breastplate."  It  is  known  that  this  trophy  formed  part 
of  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  were  carried  to  Rome  by 
the  Emperor  Titus,  and  they  were  extant  in  Constantinople  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  by  whom  they  were  deposited  in  the  sacristy  of  Santa  Sophia.  No 
lapse  of  time  produces  any  effect  upon  such  remains,  and  their  inirinsic 
value  must  always  have  rendered  them  objects  of  care  to  every  captor. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Jlistory  of  Bngland  is  preparing  for 
publication,  under  the  editorship  of  his  sister,  Lady  Trevelyan.  It  will 
contain  the  continuation  of  that  work  as  &r  as  the  manuscript  was  left  re- 
vised by  him.  The  narrative  is  in  immedtate  connection  with  the  fourth 
volume,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  is  complete  and  consecutive,  ending  with 
the  death  of  William  III.  A  full  index  to  the  entire  work  will  be  given  in 
this  volume. 

Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.  have  in  press  a  historical  work  ol  high  charac- 
ter, by  Mr.  Thomas  Erskine  May,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons — Consti- 
tutional  History  of  England,  since  the  Accession  of  George  III,  (1760-1860). 
Mr.  Hallam's  classic  work  ceases  at  the  period  where  Mr.  May  commences 
his  labors,  and  the  hundred  years  that  he  has  for  his  theme  form  a  period 
second  to  none  in  importance.  The  author  is  already  favorably  known  by 
his  works  on  Parliamentary  procedure  and  precedent 

The  India-House  Library. — ^The  India-House  library,  now  about  to  be 
removed  to  the  oflBces  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Cannon  row,  contains  up- 
wards of*24,000  volumes  of  every  class  of  Eastern  literature,  of  which  8,000 
are  manuscript ;  this  latter  portion  is  famous  throughout  the  world  of  liter- 
ature as  containing  the  choicest  collection  of  Sanscrit  and  Persian  xss.  ex- 
tant ;  some  of  beautiful  caligraphy,  superbly  illuminated,  and  dressed  in 
elegant  native  binding,  among  which  are  Shah  Namahs,  Korans^  and  poems 
in  elegant  variety,  monuments  of  native  skill  and  industry.  In  this  library 
is  the  famous  Koran^  written  on  vellum,  in  the  ancient  Cufic  character,  by 
the  Caliph  Othman  III.,  about  35  of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  665),  bearing  numer- 
ous autographs  and  seals  of  Oriental  monarchs.  There  is  also  a  portion  of 
the  Koram  written  by  Huzut  Ali,  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  with  the  seal  of 
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Timour  and  other  kings  of  Persia ;  and  a  memorandum  written  by  Shah 
Jehan,  referring  to  his  having  given  1,500  golden  mohurs  for  it  Among 
the  early  records  of  the  East  India  Company  are  two  volumes  preserved  in 
flie  library  containing  the  autographs  of  subscribers  under  an  act  "  for  rais- 
ing £2,000,000  upon  a  fund  for  payment  of  annuities,  and  for  settling  the 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,^^  dated  July  14, 1698,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  William  ni.  The  first  entry  is  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
as  subscribers  of  £10,000  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty.  The  subscribers, 
1,844  in  number,  include  most  of  the  English  nobility,  as  well  as  foreignera 
The  signatures  are  written  on  forty-seven  pages  of  parchment.  The  amounts 
subscribed  range  from  £100  upward,  the  highest  (No.  1,055J  being  that  of 
John  Dubois,  for  £316,000.  The  printed  library  contains  the  largest  and 
most  uDique  collection  of  works  on  all  subjects  relating  to  India,  Cmna,  and 
Hie  Archipelago ;  and  as  a  whole  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able as  well  as  useful  libraries  in  Europe,  which  is  not  surprising,  when,  it  is 
remembered  that  that  distinguish^priental  scholar,  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
was  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centBP  the  librarian.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has  determined  to  maintain  and  extend 
the  library  of  the  India  office,  and  render  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  has 
appointed  Dr.  Ballantyne,  of  Benares,  to  succeed  Professor  Wilson,  as  prin- 
cipal librarian,  who  wiU  bring  great  talents  as  an  oriental  scholar  in  carry- 
ing out  his  intentions.  But  in  the  interval  of  his  return  from  India,  the 
charge  has  been  intrusted  to  the  assistant,  who  is  making  active  preparations 
for  the  early  removal  of  this  library  to  its  appointed  destination, — Express, 

A  New  First  Folio  of  Shakspbabe  — The  celebrated  first  folio  of  Shak- 
speare  is,  strange  to  say,  one  of  the  commonest  folios  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  printed,  although,  of  course,  its  authorship  gives  it  a  vtdue  far  above 
that  of  other  works  of  its  time.  The  finest  first  fblio  in  existence  is  proba- 
bly the  one  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ellesmere,  tall,  uncut,  and  in  the  origi- 
nal binding,  as  when  his  ancestor,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  first  bought 
it.  At  the  crisis  of  the  Collier  controversy.  Lord  Ellesmere  produced  it  at 
tiie  British  Museum,  with  the  exclamation,  "  There's  a  first  folio  for  you," 
and  his  enthusiasm  was  shared  by  the  auditors  and  spectators,  who  com- 
prised some  of  the  first  bibliographers  of  the  country.  A  rival,  however, 
in  "  tallness,"  purity  of  paper  and  type,  and  all  the  other  bibliographical  re- 
qinsites,  to  tins  princely  copy  of  Lord  EUesmere^s,  has,  we  understand,  been 
recently  and  unexpectedly  discovered  in  (lermany.  The  fortunate  English 
purchaser  is  Mr.  Ellis,  the  young  and  enterprising  bibliopole  of  Covent  Gar- 
den. It  may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  the  marketable 
value  of  this  newly-discovered  folio  is  not  far  from  $1,200. 

The  eleventh  vol.  of  the  collected  works  of  Lord  Brougham  contains  his 
History  of  the  British  Constitution,  including  an  examination  of  its  struc- 
ture and  working ;  it  is  dedicated  to  the  Queen.  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the 
zealous  antiquarian,  is  preparing  a  "  Collection  of  Political  Poems  from  Ed- 
ward in.  to  Elizabeth."  The  3d  and  4th  volumes  of  Carlyle's  Frederick  the 
Great  are  announced.  Mr.  Froude,  the  historian,  is  editing  a  curious  literary 
relic,  relating  to  the  times  that  have  engaged  his  attention  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  great  work.  It  is  called  **  T^e  Pilgrim :  a  Dialogue  in  the  Life 
and  actions  of  King  Henry  VIIL,l)y  William  Thomas,  Clerk  to  the  Council 
of  Edward  VX."  It  will  be  illustrated  with  notes  by  the  editor  from  the 
archives  and  contemporary  records  of  Paris  and  Brussels.  Part  Boyal,  a 
Contribution  to  the  EUtory  of  Meligion  cmd  Literate  in  France,  by 
Charles  Beard,  B.A^  in  2  vols.  12mo.  The  contents  comprise  chapters  on 
tjie  early  history  oi  Port  Royal ;  Jansen  and  St,  Cyran ;  Port  Royal  de 
Paris ;  ttie  Jansenist  controversy ;  the  Peace  of  the  Church ;  Blaise  Pascal ; 
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Madame  de  LoDgueviUe  and  La  Rochefoucauld.  The  second  di?ision  of  the 
second  volume  will  continue  the  history  from  the  peace  of  the  Church  to  the 
final  suppression  of  the  community. 

Profitable  Meditations :  a  Poem  written  by  John  Bun/tfan,  tohiht  tm- 
fined  in  Bedford  Jail.  Now  first  reprinted  from  a  unique  copy  diseowrei 
by  tJie  Publisher^  and  edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Geoff  e  Offor. 
The  Meditations  consist  of  "  Nine  Particulars  "  concerning  Ghfistj  Man  « 
Sinner  and  Saint,  Death,  Judg^nent,  and  other  like  sol^nn  themes,  bo  a^ 
ranged  as  to  form  a  continuous  poem. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect,  in  Brentwood,  Essex  county,  England,  a  memorial 
to  Hunter,  the  Brentwood  martyr,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  this  place,  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1665,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  being  condemned 
by  Bishop  Bonner,  for  reading  the  Bible.  He  was  burned  at  the  stake,  the 
place  being  at  present  marked  by  an  old  elm-tree,  planted  to  mark  tiie  spot, 
and  known  as  the  "Martyr's  Elm."  Th^tree,  having  decayed  throughige, 
is  about  to  be  removed,  and  a  committ^kias  been  formed  to  obtain  foods 


for  erecting,  by  public  subscription,  a  TOnument  of  a  similar  character  to 
the  Martyrs  Memorial  at  Oxford. 

Curious  EnmoN  of  the  Assembly's  Shobter  Catechism. — Ambngsta 
rare  collection  of  old  books,  belonging  to  Rev.  William  Dysart,  rector  of 
Tamlaghtard,  is  a  curious  edition  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  CatedusiOf 
which  shows  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  this  Catechism  Tf«s 
extensively  used  throughout  England  and  Wales.  The  title  is,  ^*The 
Grounds  and  Principles  of  Religion  contained  in  a  Shorter  Catediisin  (ac- 
cording to  the  Advice  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  sitting  at  Westminstor). 
To  be  used  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  England,  and  .the  Domfnion  of 
Wales.  The  Proofe  carefully  corrected  and  Amended.  London :  Printed  in 
the  year  1703."  On  the  leather  binding  outside,  in  front  of  this  little  volame, 
for  such  it  is,  the  foUovring  inscription  in  Roman  capitals  has  been  impressed : 
'*  The  gift  of  Philip,  late  Lord  Wharton,  deceased.  Distributed  by  his  lord- 
ship's Trustees,  1709." — Londonderry  Standa/rd, 

The  Baptist  Magazine  appears  under  a  new  arrangement,  edited  by  D. 
Ratterns,  W.  G.  Lewis  and  0.  H.  Spurgeon.  It  has  been  complained  offor 
its  leanings  to  the  negative  theology. 

Dr.  Ralph  Wardlaw's  Expository  Lectures,  edited  Mj  his  son.  Rev.  J.  S. 
Wardlaw,  are  to  be  published  in  eight  vols,  at  6s.  each ;  they  embrace  The 
Proverbs,  Zechariah,  Romans,  James,  and  the  Life  and  Character  oiVval 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  chosen  to  the  Sanskrit  professorship  of  Oxford, 
vacated  by  the  decease  of  H.  H.  Wilson ;  the  vote  stood,  for  Mr.  WilMaias, 
883 ;  for  Mr.  Max  Muller,  610. 

The  following  Theological  and  Religious  Works  are  announced  in  London : 
John  Eadie,  An  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary  of  Denominations,  Dogmas,  Creeds, 
etc. ;  J.  A.  Macdonald,  The  Principia  and  the  Bible :  a  2d  edition  of  Eadie 
on  the  Ephesians ;  Hindmarsh,  History  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church;  the 
2d  volume  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  J.  Foulkes 
Jones,  Egypt  in  its  Biblical  Relations ;  Donald  Sifocdonald,  Introduction  to 
the  Pentateuch  ;  David  Brown,  The  Restoration  of  the  Jews ;  Wordsworth, 
The  General  Epistles  and  the  Revelation ;  F.  H.  Scrivener,  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament ;  a  new  translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  by  the  Dean 
of  Ely ;  A.  C.  Barret,  A  Companion  to  the  New  Test ;  William  Bright,  His- 
tory of  the  Church,  from  a.d.  818  to  a.d.  461 ;  John  Tullo<*,  English  Puri- 
tanism and  its  Leaders ;  William  Palmer,  Egyptian  Chronicles ;  Life  of  Car- 
dinal Pole. 

A  volume  on  Scepticism,  by  Lord  Lindsay,  is  announced — hartag  refer- 
ence to  the  new  Oxford  moveoient — The  FaUof  Rome  and  the  Rise  of  New 
Nationalities,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Sheppatd. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Mr.  J.  Nichol,  of  Edinburgh,  proposes  to  republish  some  of  the  more  im- 
portaBt  ftnd  rare  works  of  the  Puritan  Diyines.  Six  volumes  will  be  issued 
s  year  for  a  guinea,  each  yoL  to  have  500  to  600  pages.  The  whole  number 
w&l  be  about  60  yolumes.  The  works  selected  cost  in  the  old  editions  £66 : 
in  th«  new  £10  lOs.  The  chief  authors  are  Manton,  Qoodwin,  Adams 
(Praotical  Works),  Bishop  Reynolds,  Gibbs,  Brooks,  Clarkson  and  Char- 
nock.  Those  of  Manton,  Brooks,  Goodwin  and  Glbbs  have  never  been  pub- 
liflhed  in  a  uniform  edition :  those  of  Gibbs  and  Brooks  can  now  hardly  be 
procured  at  any  price.  This  project  is  commended  by  a  large  array  of 
Bomefi  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  in  Scotland,  and  of  many  in  England 
and  in  this  country.  Any  church  in  this  country  that  has  a  parish  library 
could  not  do  better  than  to  subscribe  for  this  series. 

Death  of  Prop.  Robebtson,  D.D. — ^The  Scottish  public,  and  especially  its 
ecclesiastical  portion,  will  learn  with  equal  surprise  and  pain  of  the  death  of 
tile  Rev.  Dr.  James  Robertson,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Edinburgh 
University,  and  long  a  leader  in  the  General  Assembly,  which  took  place  at 
his  house  in  Ainslie  Place  here  yesterday  afternoon.  Dr.  Robertson  was 
♦nly  in  his  fifty-eighth  year ;  but  though  apparently  robust,  had  long  worn 
the  aspect  of  a  more  advanced  age.  He  was  ordained  minister  of  Ellon  in 
1882,  and  when  in  that  office  attained  his  first  and  greatest  celebrity  as  a 
debater  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  non-intrusion 
oontrovarsy,  the  burden  of  defending  in  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  Synod  of 
Aberdeen  (where  the  war  was  hottest),  the  policy  of  &e  moderate  or  consti- 
tutional party,  devolved  upon  him ;  and  he  performed  the  task  with  great 
skill,  energy,  and  effect  In  the  course  of  one  of  the  debates  in  the  Assem-^ 
Uy,  his  most  distinguished  opponent.  Dr.  Chalmers,  remarked  that  he  liad' 
never  witnessed  a  finer  display  of  *^  intellectual  gladiatorship  ^'  than  a  com- 
bat that  had  taken  place  between  Dr.  Robertson  and  Dr.  Cunningham. — 
Scotsman^  Dec.  8. 

A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Eitto^s  Oyelop<Bdia  of  Biblical 
Literature  is  in  preparation  by  Messrs.  Adam  &  Charles*  Black,  of  Edin 
burgh.  It  will  be  edited  by  Dr.  Williams  Lindsay  Alexander,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  able  scholars  and  divines,  and  will  contain  the  latest  results  of 
investigation — philological,  topographical,  exegetical,  etc. — ^in  Biblical  sub- 
jects. ' 

The  J^orth  British  Beview  for  Nov.  has  an  article  on  Modem  Thought, 
ascribed  to  Isaac  Taylor,  reviewing  the  writings  of  Miss  Hennell,  considered 
as  an  exponent  of  the^  teachings  of  her  brother,  of  Buckle,  of  Cgmte,  of 
Feuerbach  and  <^  Herbert  Spencer.  The  drift  of  the  article  is  to  show,  that 
this'  so-called  Modern  Thought  has  attained  no  results,  either  in  speculation 
or  for  practice,  beyond  the  pantheism  of  the  Buddhists, — that  it  cannot 
show  a  single  principle,  in  which  it  is  superior  to  this  old  oriental  scheme. 
To  bring  Sie  argument  with  this  western  infidelity  to  an  issue,  Mr.  Taylor 
insists,  that  all  turns  upon  the  character  and  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  The 
true  posture  of  the  Chnstian  argument  upon  the  evidences  is  historical  and 
not  speculative.  It  is  substantially  the  line  of  thought,  which  he  had  al- 
ready pursued  in  his  work  on  the  Restoration  of  Belief-^a  work  which  we 
think  made  a  more  real  advance  in  the  argument  with  infidelity  than  any  of 
the  English  writings  upon  the  subject  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Another  noteworthy  article  on  the  Province  of  Logic  and  Recent  British 
Logicians,  is  ascribed  to  Eraser,  the  successor  of  Hamilton  at  Edinbux^h. 
It  contains  an  admiirable  exposition  of  the  nature  and  bearings  of  Hamil- 
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ton^s  logical  syfitem,  and  of  the  points  in  which  he  has  made  an  adrance 
beyond  his  predecessors  in  England.  He  finds  the  key  to  Hamilton's  system 
in  his  analysis  of  Notion  or  Concepts,  Tiewed  not  merialy  as  a  class^  but  as  a 
'*  bundle  of  attributes."  Logic  has  to  do  not  merely  with  the  extent  (as 
classes)  <^  concepts,  but  also  with  their  contents.  That  is,  it  embraces. all 
thoughts,  and  not  merely  the  laws  of  thinking.  Accordingly  the  burden  of 
the  article  is  to  show,  that  there  must  be  an  enlargement  of  the  ^here  of 
logic,  so  as  to  includ»  ontology  and  cosmology,  and  also  psychological  and 
historical  elements.  The  article  is  significant  as  showing,  that  the  fi>rmd 
boundaries  so  long  kept  up  between  logic  and  the  other  sciences  cannot  be 
maintained.  It  runs  into  the  same  line  with  many  of  the  specvlalions  of 
the  Qerman  philosophers. 


UNITED   STATES   OF   AMERICA. 

The  ablest  article  in  BrovmsorUB  Quarterly  Remew  for  January,  1861,  is 
a  criticism  of  Ward's  recent  work  on  Nature  and  Grace — a  philosophical 
Introduction  to  dogmatic  theology.  Mr.  Ward  wrote  some  years  since  a 
work,  noted  in  the  Oxford  controversy,  on  the  Ideal  of  the  Church ;  became 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  has  been  a  Lecturer  on  theology  at  St  Edmund's 
Seminary.  Of  this  new  work  of  his,  it  is  declared  by  the  Dublin  Reciew, 
and  by  Mr.  Brownson,  that  since  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  "  no  work  has 
issued  from  the  English  press  that  can  equally  claim  the  attention  of  Catho- 
lics.** Mr.  Brownson,  however,  criticises  it  somewhat  unsparingly,  as  wrong 
in  its  method,  its  doctrine  of  intnition,  and  its  theory  of  obligation.  An- 
other article  on  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State,  advocates  the  solution 
of  the  Italian  question  by  giving  Victor  Emmanuel  the  control  of  Italy.  The 
reform  of  Catholic  education,  and  of  the  Seminaries  for  priests  is  still  zeal- 
ously urged.  But  Mr.  Brownson  says,  **  that  we  regard  all  questions  which 
we  have  heretofore  opened,  as  closed  till  new  and  unforeseen  events  reopen 
them."    In  the  future  conduct  of  his  Review,  he  will  be  assisted  by  his  son. 

The  MetTiodist  Quarterly  RevieWy  ably  edited  by  Dr.  Whedon,  is  one  of 
ihe  best  conducted  religious  quarterlies  in  the  country.  Its  Religious  Intel- 
ligence, Synopsis  of  Quarterlies,  Literary  Intelligence  and  Quarterly  Book- 
Table,  are  arranged  and  condensed  with  great  skill.  The  tone  of  its  criticisms 
is  generally  impartial.  It  has  had  a  sharp,  yet  kind,  word  to  say,  now  and 
then,  about  some  of  the  articles  in  our  Review.  Perhaps  if  it  could  see 
'  Calvinism'  as  we  see  it,  and  we  could  see  Arminianism  as  it  sees-  it,  we 
might  come  nearer  together.  The  last  number,  among  other  interesting  ar- 
ticles, contains  a  valuable  account  of  Methodism  after  Wesley's  Death,  by 
Dr.  Abel  Stevens ;  and  an  excellent  interpretation  of  The  Prayer  of  Habak- 
kuk,  by  Dr.  James  Strong,  of  Troy.  The  two  weekly  newspapers  of  this 
denomination  in  New  York,  The  Christian  Advocate,  and  The  Methodis^ 
are  also  conducted  with  unusual  ability.  The  success  of  the  latter  seems  to 
hav.e  given  a  decided  impulse  to  the  former. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January  contains  altogether  the  most  thorough 
yet  candid,  criticism  of  Theodore  Parker's  religious  and  theological  position, 
which  has  yet  been  published  in  any  of  our  reviews.  Professor  Tyler's 
essay  on  the  Theology  of  Sophocles,  in  the  same  number,  is  a  scholarly  and 
able  exposition.  The  other  articles  are.  Prof  JIaven  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  conceding,  we  think,  too  high  a  value  to  his  general 
principles ;  Prof  Harris  on  the  Christian  Law  of  Self-Sacrifice — a  very  ral- 
uable  address ;  and  Dr.  Emerson  on  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England. 

The  Merceraburg  Review^  Jan.  1861,  contains  specimens  of  a  projected 
popular  Commentury  on  the  New  Testament^  by  Dr.  Philip  Schaff.    He  be- 
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gin  "wiih  the  Spistleto  the  Galatians,  giving  an  Introduction,  and  a  trans- 
latioQ  and  ocfmmentarT'  to  chapter  ii,  yerse  21.  It  is  clear  and  condensed. 
Another  vahiahle  article  in  the  same  number  is  on  English  Versions  of  the 
Heidelberg  Oatechigm ;  a  full  literature  was  given  last  year. 

The  American  Tract  Society  of  Boston  is  about  to  pul^sh  Gaussen  on  the 
Canon,  and  a  new  edition  of  his  Theopneustia,  translated  by  Dr.  Kirk. 

The  £Few  Jefu»<dem  Mctgazivs  gives  some  interesting  &cts  about  the  &ther 
of  Emanuel  Swedeoborg.  He  was  the  episcopal  sup^intendent  of  the 
Swedish  mission,  to  tiiis  country  from  1697  to  1785.  He  published  a  work 
called  America  lUuminata,  12mo,  1732.  He  wrote  his  name  Jasper  Swed- 
ber^  the  longer  form  of  Swedenborg  being  adopted  by  his  son  when  he  was 
ennobled  in  1719.  Several  of  his  letters  are  given  in  translation.  Bishop 
Swedberg  died  in  1735. 

John  Murphy,  of  Baltimore,  proposes  to  publish  a  collection  upon  the 
early  history  of  Maryland,  comprising  a  Relation  of  Maryland,  1635,  with 
a  Map ;  Father  An<frew  White  s  Narrative,  in  Latin,  with  a  translation ; 
Maryland  Belations  from  a  vol  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  the  Sotweed 
Factor,  or  a  Voyage  to  Maryland. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Buckner,  of  ue  Southern  Baptist  mission,  has  published  a 
trrammar  of  the  Creek  or  Maskoke  Language ;  the  Gospel  of  John,  and 
Hymns,  in  the  same.  They  are  printed  at  Marion,  Alabama,  for  the  Board 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

.  The  Collection  of  the  Conn.  Hist.  Society,  vol  I,  contains  13  papers ; 
among  them  are  a  Letter  of  Thomas  Hooker  to  Gov.  Winihrop,  1638 ;  ab- 
stracts of  two  Sermons  of  Hooker,  1638-9 ;  the  Trial  of  Ezekiel  Cheever  be- 
fore the  New  Haven  church,  1649,  etc. 

The  Library  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  contains  29,000  volumes ; 
the  Society  libraries  of  the  college  have  6,000  volumes.  A  permanent  fund 
of  $25,000  is  devoted  to  the  increase  of  the  college  library. 
,  "  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Histo^  of  Connecticut "  is  the  title 
of  a  volume  recently  published  by  Wm,  L.  Kingsley,  of  New  Haven,  giv- 
ing all  the  proceedings  at  the  Historical  Celebration  at  Norwich,  June,  1859, 
including  twelve  Addresses  by  eminent  ministers ;  twenty-five  Historical 
Papers ;  lis^  of  all  the  Pastors  who  went  from  Conn,  on  "  missionary 
tours  "  before  1798 ;  of  missionaries  at  the  West  and  in  the  foreign  field ;  a 
History  of  the  fifteen  District  Associations ;  and  a  history  of  each  of  the 
Congregational  churches  in  the  State,  284,  and  of  21  that  have  become  ex- 
tinct   The  price  of  the  volume  is  $3. 

It  is  announced,  that  President  Buchanan  intends,  after  his  retirement 
from  office,  to  write  reminiscences  of  some  of  his  distinguished  cotempora- 
xies.  The  biography  of  President  Polk  in  particular  is  said  to  be  one  of  his 
cherished  projects. 

The  United  Fresbyterian  Qttarterly  Eeview  is  now  in  its  second  year. 
The  number  for  Jan.  1861  contains  article^  on  Philosophical  Theology,  by 
Rev.  D.  C.  McLaren,  D.D. ;  Forbearance,  by  Rev.  Thos.  C.  Guthrie,  D,D. ; 
Ruling  Elder,  by  Rev.  Thos.  Sproull,  D.D;  Tractarianism  traced  to  its 
Sources,  by  Rev.  James  Harper  iThe  Theology  of  Art,  by  Rev.  Wm.  T. 
Findley ;  Reformed  Churches  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  by  Rev.  A.  G.  Wal- 
lace ;  Individual  Effort,  by  Rev.  M.  Morrison ;  the  Second  Assembly.  This 
church  was  constituted  in  1858  by  a  union  of  the  Associate  and  Associate 
Heformed,  on  the  principle  of  '^  forbearance  it  love.^*  The  question  of  close 
connnunion  is  already  agitated  again,  in  the  case  of  Rev.  W.  Davidson^ 
whom  the  First  Presbytery  of  Ohio  sustained  in  admitting  persons  of  other 
denominations  to  communion.  The  Second  Assembly  met  in  Philadelphia, 
May,  1860,  consisting  of  224  delegates,  117  ministers  and  107  elders. 
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BIBLICAL     LITERATURE. 

CoDKZ  Alexahdrinus.  Nbnim  Testamentum  Grace  ex  antiguimmo  Co- 
dice  Alexandrino  a  C.  G.  Woide  olim  detcriptum:  ad  Fidem  ipains  Codi- 
cis  denuo  accvratius  edidit  B.  H.  Gowpeb.  Londini  yenumdant  Williams 
&  Norgate.  New  York.  B.  Westerman  &  Soc.  1860.  8vo.  Pp.  xl.  503. 
We  announced  in  our  last  number  the  publication  of  this  beautiful  editiem 
of  the  famous  Alexandrine  Codex,  presented  by  Cjril  Lucar,  Patriarch  suc- 
cessively of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  to  Charles  L  of  England  in  1629) 
considered  the  most  valuable  hs.  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  in  England,  4Uid 
ranking  in  importance,  at  least  next  to  the  Vatican  and  tiie  recently  discovered 
Sinaitic  codices.  This  edition  is  most  carefully  edited ;  the  type  and  paper 
are  excellent  The  Old  Testament  portion  of  this  Codex  has  be^i  several 
times  edited,  recently  by  Mr.  Field.  The  New  Testament  has  been  published 
only  once  before,  in  folio,  by  Woide,  1786.  The  present  edition  is  more  ac- 
curately conformed  to  the  original,  retaining  its  peculiar  orthog^phy— even 
the  anomalous  forms,  the  contractions,  and  in  most  cases  the  punctuation- 
adding  to  Woide's  edition  accents,  aspirates,  iota  subscript,  etc.  The  pass- 
ages missing  in  the  hs.  are  supplied  from  Kuster's  edition  <^  Mill,  and  al- 
ways careMly  noted.  The  modern  divisions  into  chi4)ters  and  verses  are 
noted  in  the  margin — but  the  ancient  sections  are  also  retained.  The  text 
is  nowhere  altered,  even  where  defective.  The  order  of  the  books  is  as*  fol- 
lows :  The  Gospels ;  Acts ;  the  Catholic  Epistles ;  Paul's  Bpistles  (Hebrews 
after  2  Thessalonians  and  before  Timothy) ;  and  the  Apocalypse. 

The  manuscript  itself  is  a  fine  and  b^utiful  vellum,  written  in  uncial  let- 
ters in  a  delicate  hand  (very  possibly  a  female,  and  in  faici  ascribed  to  one 
Thecla  by  Cyril).  Each  page  contains  two  columns.  In  the  mai^n  on  the 
left  band  the  Eusebian  canons  are  noted  throughout  the  four  Gospels ;  and 
also  the  larger  sections.  Some  of  the  numeral  letters,  and  the  oonunence^ 
ment  of  the  separate  books,  are  in  red  ink.  The  text  has  been  retouched  in 
ancient  and  modem  times  (as  a  line  over  Or,  or  Or,  in  1  TioL  iii,  16). 
Twenty-fiv>e  folia  (says  Patrick  Junius)  are  wan^g  at  the  beginning ;  Cow- 
per  says  about  sixteen  or  seventeen ;  it  begins  with  Matthew  xxv,  6.  in 
John  two  leaves  are  missing,  vi,  50  to  viii,  53 ;  and  a  calculation  shows  that 
the  account  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  could  not  have  been  induded  in 
them.  In  2  Cor.  there  is  a  hiatus  from  iv,  13  to  xii,  6.  The  original  ms. 
also  cointained,  appended  to  tiie  New  Testament,  a  part  of  Clement's  Epistles, 
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and  eighteen  (apocryphal)  Psalms  of  Solomon;  though  the  latter  are  no 
]oDger  a  part  of  the  Codex.  Several  texts  are  thought  to  be  represented  in 
different  portions  of  the  us.,  and  it^also  shows  traces  of  sqme  variety  of  pen- 
manship (besides  the  later  additions).  The  present  editor  adopts  the  reading 
6c  instead  of  Of  in  1  Tim.  iii,  16;  if  it  ever  was  the  latter,  he  says,  the  evi- 
dence for  it  in  the  hs.  is  now  effectually  destroyed.  The  line  over  the  con- 
traction is  modem ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether,  or  not,  it  overlies  a 
more  ancient  one.  The  transverse  line  in  the  6  is  **  a  mere  shadow" ;  so 
slight  that,  as  the  vellum  is  there  very  thin,  it  may  be  only  the  central  line 
of  e,  which  is  directly  underneath  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf.  And 
Cowper  adds :  "  The  mere  absence  or  invisibility  of  the  cross  line  of  the 
Theta  would  not  of  itself  be  demonstrative,  because  it  has  disappeared  in  a 
number  of  cases  about  which  no  question  ever  has  been  or  ever  will  be  raised. 
.  .  .  We  hope  that  henceforth  there  wiU  be  no  more  endeavors  demon- 
stra/re  digito  the  true  reading  of  this  passage ;  and  indeed  that  the  Museum 
authorities  will  studiously  resist  all  who  wish  to  have  the  clause  at.  their  fin- 
gers* ends.*' 

As  to  the  age  of  this  Codex,  Cyril  in  his  Letter  of  Donation,  ascribes  it  to 
Thecla,  an  Egyptian  woman,  in  the  4th  century.  The  evidence  for  its 
Egyptian  origin  is  considered  satisfactory  by  Scholz,  Tregelles,  and  others. 
Two  baskets  of  finit,  e.  g.  figured  at  the  end  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  are  just 
like  some  Egyptian  paintings  in  the  British  MuseuuL  The  form  of  the  let- 
ters, mode  of  spelling,  Arabic  numerals,  and  the  fact  that  Alexandria  wad 
femous  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  for  the  production  of  books,  many  of 
which  were  "written  by  female  copyists,  confirm  the  tradition.  As  to  its 
age — ^Patrick  Junius  says  it  was  written  soon  after  the  council  of  Nicea; 
Archbishop  Usher  puts  it  after  Basil,  who  died  a.d.  378 ;  Walton  thought  it 
at  least  as  old  as  the  Yalican  Codex ;  Grabe  assigned  it  to  the  last  part  of  the 
faxa^  century.  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Cowper  assign  it  to  the  fifth 
century. 

In  its  present  edition,  this  priceless  relic  of  antiquity  is  made  more  gene- 
rally accessible.  No  public  library  should  be  without  a  copy  of  it ;  and  it  is 
indispensable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  critical  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment 

JbJm  Albert  Bengel,  Onomon  of  the  New  Testament.  Now  first  trans- 
lated into  English.  With  original  Notes,  explanatory  and  illustrative.  Re^ 
vised  and  edited  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Paussbt,  of  IMnity  College,  Dublin.  6  vols. 
8vo.  Edinburgh.  T.  &  T.  Clark.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  &  Co. 
Fourth  edition.    1860. 

John  Albert  BengeVs  Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament,  Pointing  out  from, 
the  Natural  Force  of  the  Words,  the  Simplicity,  Depth,  Harmony,  and  Sav- 
ing Power  of  its  Divine  Thoughts.  A  new  Translation,  by  C.  T.  Lewis, 
M.A.,  Mid  M.  R.  ViKCBNT,  M.A.,  of  Troy  University.  Philadelphia:  Per- 
kinpine  &  Higgins.    1860.    Vol.  L,  through  the  Acts.     Pp.  925. 

Bengel*8  Gnomon,  after  a  century  of  quiet  seclusion,  always,  however,' 
consulted  by  scholars,  has  come  to  new  honor  and  life  in  the  present  genera- 
tion. In  185©,  Schlewitz,  of  Berlin,  published  an  edition,  on  the  basis  of  the 
third  (1773),  complete  for  2i  thalers  ($1.86) :  this  was  reissued  in  1860. 
Fries,  of  Tiibingen,  also  reprinted  it  in  1856  (from  Steudel's  edition  of  1885), 
with  BengePs  portrait;  and  the  fifth  edition  of  this  reprint  (now  owned  by 
Stetnkopf,  of  Stuttgart)  is  advertised  for  about  $1.75.  Werner's  German 
trandaiion  appeared  at  Stuttgart  in  1853.  A  translation  into  German  of 
extracts  from  Bengel  on  RereSition  (from  his  60  sermons),  by  Von  Pfeil,  was* 
published  in  a  second  edition  in  1866 ;  followed  in  1858  by  a  smafi  volume 
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oC  fielectioiis  firom  his  minor  w(«k&  The  Edinbuzgh  tranalfttioQ  (for  tbe  fiist 
time)  into  English  is  in  its  fourth  edition,  and  its  sale  in  this  country  hag 
been  such  as  to  warrant  the  publication  of  a  new  translation  bj  American 
scholars.  The  whole  of  the  Edinburgh  work,  five  volumes,  as  rej^snod  by 
Smith  &  English,  can  be  had  for  $5 ;  and  the  American  version,  which  wiU 
make  2  vols,  of  over  900  pages  each,  is  offered  at  tihe  same  rate,  ^*with  a 
liberal  discount  to  clergymen."  ^ 

John  Albert  Beng^  was  bom  in  1667,  and  died  in  1752.  He  was  educated 
at  Tubingen,  where  he  was  a  proficient  in  philosophical  as  well  as  theological 
studies.  From  1718  to  1741  he  was  head  tutor  of  a  theological  seminary  at 
Denkendorf ;  he  then  became  Prelate  of  Herbrechtingen,  having  abeady  com- 
pleted his  Gnomon.  His  Sixty  Practical  Sermons  on  the  Revelation  were 
preached  at  Herbrechtingen.  In  1749  he  was  elected  Prelate  of  Alpirsbach, 
and  henceforth  resided  in  Stuttgart  until  his  death. 

Besides  editing  various  classical  and  patristic  treatises,  he  wrote  thirty 
original  works.  The  best  critiod  edition  of  the  New  Testament  of  his  tinM 
is  from  him ;  and  he  proposed  principles  of  classification  of  ms.  and  of  ciiti- 
oism,  which  introduced  a  new  phase  into  the  history  of  sacred  philology. 
The  first  edition  of  his  Gnomon  was  in  1742 ;  the  second  in  1759,  edited  by 
his  son-in-law,  Rev.  P.  D.  Burk,  Dean  of  Kirchheim.  In  his  work  on  the 
Apocalypse,  and  his  Ordo  Temporum  (1741),  and  Age  of  the  World  (1746), 
he  assigned  a.d.  1887  as  the  probable  date  of  Christ's  second  coming.  His 
commentaries  are  remarkable  for  condensation,  lucidity,  seizing  on  thepoinis 
needing  explication,  and  holding  &st  the  order  of  thought  They  have  been 
a  treasury  for  all  subsequent  scholars.  The  principles  he  adopted  have 
made  their  way :  "  Put  nothing  into  the  Scriptures,  but  draw  every  thing 
ft'om  them  ;*'  **  Fasten  primary  attention  on  the  letter,  but  never  forget  the 
ipirit ;"  *♦  The  historieal  matters  are  the  bones  of  the  system ;  the  spiritual 
matters  are  its  muscles,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves ;"  **  Those  expositioos  are 
the  safest  which  keep  closest  to  the  text"  For  a  full  account  of  these pointst 
and  of  his  prophetical  system,  the  Prefiice  by  Fausset  is  valuable.  Bengel's 
Life,  by  Burk,  was  translated  by  R.  F.  Walker,  London,  1837. 

Mr.  Fausset  in  his  edition  has  been  aided  by  several  scholars)  Matthew 
being  translated  by  Mr.  Bandinell,  Paulas  Epistles  by  Dr.  Bryce,  the  general 
EpisUes  by  Dr.  Fletcher.  The  translations  are,  generally,  more  diffuse  than 
the  original,  and  brief  explanations  of  the  more  terse  and  obscure  passages 
are  subjoined.  The  results  of  modem  textual  criticism  are  given  in  ths 
notes.  An  appendix  to  the  fifth  volume  contaLos  an  index  <^  teoh&ial 
terms,  which  Bengel,  for  conciseness,  frequently  used.  The  traoshition 
reads,  for  the  most  part,  well  and  smoothly,  and  the  additions  are  made  with 
judgment,  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  It  is  handsomely  printed, 
and  well  done  up,  in  five  convenient  volumes,  in  the  usual  style  of  Clark's 
library,  and  is  offered  at  a  rate  which  can  only  be  remunerative  with  a  con- 
siderable sale. 

The  translation  issued  by  Perkinpine  &  Higgins  is  to  be  contained  in  two 
yolumes.  It  was  begun  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  1856,  but  suspended  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Edinburgh  edition.  It  claims  to  represent  the  sense  of 
Bengel  more  concisely  and  precisely  than  the  other  version,  ^^  not  depending 
on  the  Edinburgh  book  for  a  sentence.''  It  contains  much  valuable  addi- 
tional matter,  in  the  criticism  of  the  text  from  the  works  of  Tischendoff  and 
Tregelles ;  and  in  the  interpretation,  firom  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Lucke,  Thdadc, 
Neander,  Olshausen,  Winer,  SUet,  Gesenius,  Quesnel,  and  Calvin.  These 
additions  are  inserted  in  brackets  in  the  text,  and  are  very  useful  To  mai^ 
[j|>ace  for  them,  without  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume  too  largely,  parts 
of  Bengel  are  omitted,  chiefly  his  discussion  of  matters  now  reckoned  obs9- 
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l0te,  fais  referenoei^  to  older  books,  and  some  of  his  Greek  etipndogies.  Ad- 
ditions hare  also  been  derived  fi^3in  the  German  yersion  of  the  Gnomon. 
The  work  is  a  highly  creditable  production  of  American  scholarship. 

Both  of  these  ^itions  have  tiieir  particular  yalue,  which  we  have  briefly 
mdicated.  White  there  are,  doubtless,  some  inaccuracies  to  be  found  in  the 
£dinburgh  version,  yet  we  could  hardly  join  in  the  statement  here  made,  that 
*4t  is  verbose  beyond  all  books  we  have  ever  seen."  We  hope  that  the  ri- 
valry between  them  may  contribute  to  a  wider  circulation  and  study  of  one 
of  the  most  suggestive  commentaries  upon  the  toxt  of  the  New  Testament 

BwMen^s  Bibelwerh  The  second  half  of  the  fourth  half-yolume  contains 
the  translation  and  interpretation  (very  concise)  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
the  twelve  Minor  Prophets.  The  first  two  volumes  of  the  translation  and 
interpretation  are  now  completed,  containing  an  Introduction,  the  Pentateuch, 
the  older  Prophets  (Joshua,  Judges,  1,  2  Samuel,  1,  2  Kings),  and  Isaiah, 
besides  those  above  mentioned.  The  part  just  issued  was  prepared  for  the 
{Npess  by  Bunsen.  His  decease  will  not  prevent  the  continuation  of  the 
work,  for  which  he  had  amassed  a  large  collection  of  materials.  The  pub- 
lisher (Brockhaus)  has  also  publish^  a  Bible  Atlas,  to  accompany  the 
worky  completed  by  Bunsen.  The  further  arrangements  for  the  continuation 
are  not  yet  made  known. 

Lange's  TheologUch-homiletUches  Bibeltoerh  The  ninth  part  of  the  New 
Testament  division  of  this  excellent  work  contains  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1, 2 
Timothy,  Titus),  and  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Van  Ostorzee, 
who  here  gives  new  proof  of  his  great  ability  as  a  commentator.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  work  is  announced  by  the  Clarks,  Edinburgh,  as  a  part  of 
their  Foreign  Theological  Library. 

Commentary  on  the  Bpistlee  of  St,  John.  By  Dr.  John  H.  A.  Ebrard. 
Translated  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  Philadel- 
phia :  Smith,  English  &  Co.  1860.  Pp.  423.  The  Biblical  Commentary 
of  Olshausen  is  contmued  in  this  volume  by  Dr.  Ebrard,  who  also  wrote  the 
commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  for  the  same  work.  This  volume 
is  the  eighth  of  the  third  series  of  Clark's  Foreign  Evangelical  Library.  As 
an  expositor.  Dr.  Ebrard  occupies  a  high  position,  though  he  is  occasionally 
somewhat  prolix,  *and  has  not  that  marked  accuracy  which  distinguish  De 
Wetto  and  Meyer.  Among  the  commentaries  on  these  three  Epistles  of 
John  this  work  will  take  a  high  place ;  it  is  less  comprehensive,  but  at  the 
same  time  less  diffuse,  than  Dustordieck.  The  introductory  essay  on  John 
and 'his  writings  contains  a  valuable  reply  to  recent  criticisms  impugning 
the  authenticity  of  the  first  Epistle.  The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  are  as- 
cribed by  Ebrard  to  the  Presbyter  John,  but  vindicated  as  canonical.  An 
Appendix  on  the  Catholic  Epistles  discusses  the  historical  sense  of  the  word 
^'Catholic''  in  this  connection,  contending  that  it  means  '^evangelical,'*  and 
not  "canonical,"  nor  "written  by  many  others  in  common."  The  introduc- 
tions to  the  different  Epistles  are  valuable  summaries  of  the  various  opinions 
and  views  entertained  respecting  them.  The  work  is  well  worthy  of  ite 
jdace  in  this  Library.    The  translation  reads  generally  quite  smoothly. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew.  Explained  by  Joseph  Abdison  Albx- 
AKDJEB.  New*Tork :  Scribner.  1861.  Pp.  456.  This  excellent  exposition 
is  complete  to  the  close  of  chapter  xvi ;  the  other  chapters  are  merely  given 
in  analysis.  Dr.  Alexander  was  employed  upon  the  latter  portion  of  this 
work  during  the  last  weeks  of  his  earthly  career.  His  lamented  decease  hius 
tsken  away  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  men  in  the  American  Pcei^y- 
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terian  church.  Just  as  he  was  maturing  his  large  plans,  just  as  the  chureh 
was  beginning  to  reap  the  full  advantages  of  his  eztraotdinary  acquisitioi^ 
he  was  called  from  the  scene  of  his  ear&ly  labors.  His  strong  sense,  candid 
spirit,  careful  weighing  of  difficulties,  clear  statement  of  the  exact  points  to 
be  elucidated,  and  strict  attention  to  the  coherence  of  thought  andplaa,  gire 
to  his  commentaries  an  eminent  place.  He  willingly  sacrificed  the  mere  dis- 
play of  learning  to  the  greater  good  of  general  usefulness.  The  present  toI- 
ume,  though  lacking  his  final  supervision,  confirms  our  opinion  of  the  high 
place  to  be  assigned  to  him  as  a  critical  and  reverential  commentator  upon 
the  Word  of  God. 


THEOLOGY. 

The  Works  of  the  Ber,  John  Maclaurin.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Goold,  D.D. 
2  vols.  Edinburgh.  Philadelphia :  Smith,  English  &  Co.  1860.  This  ex- 
cellent and  well-edited  collection  of  Ifaclaurin^s  works,  will  be  heartily 
greeted  by  those  who  have  had  access  to  only  a  portion  of  his  admirable 
writings  in  detached  volumes.  The  first  volume,  besides  tiie  memoir  of 
Gillies  and  notes  by  Dr.  Goold,  contains  six  discourses,  including  the  two 
famous  ones,  the  Sins  of  Men  not  chargeable  to  God,  and,  Glorying  in  the 
Cross  of  Christ ;  and  two  profound  essays.  On  Prejudices  against  the  Gospd, 
and.  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Divine  Grace.  The  second  volume  his  his 
discriminating  Essay  on  Christian  Piety;  his  learned  Essay  on  the  Prophe- 
cies relating  to  the  Messiah — his  largest  work ;  a  Philosophical  Inqaiij  into 
the  Nature  of  Happiness ;  and  Not^  on  Sermons — specimens  firom  a  large 
collection  reported  by  Mr.  George  Brown,  a  constant  hearer  of  Maclaurin  at 
Glasgow.  Mr.  Brown  says,  that  the  application  of  the  great  sermoQ  on 
the  Glorying  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  was  never  written  out.  Machturin  is 
one  of  the  great  names  in  the  Scottish  church.  Few  rival  him  in  weight  of 
thought,  consecutiveness  of  argument,  and  impressiveness  of  appeal.  Bom 
in  1693,  he  was  settled  in  Glasgow  in  1723,  and,  as  a  minister,  was  not  only 
diligent  and  zealous  in  performing  his  duties  to  his  people,  but  sought  also 
the  peace  and  purity  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  was  active  in  all  projects 
for  the  reformation  of  morals  and  manners — about  which  matters  some  curi- 
ous and  new  information  is  here  given,  showing  how  kindred  was  his  spirit 
to  that  of  Chalmers,  in  the  same  sphere,  nearly  a  century  afterwards.  His 
testimonies  to  the  revival  at  Cambuslang  may  be  advantageously  contrasted 
with  that  of  Dr.  Carlyle  in  his  Autobiography.  Maclaurin  was  one  of  Jona- 
than Edwards'  admirers  and  friends.  A  valuable  note  contains  various  let- 
ters he  vnpote  respecting  him — ^now  first  published  In  1751,  he  was  actire 
in  collecting  money  and  stores  to  help  Mr.  Edwards,  and  was  also  at  the 
pains  to  send  for  his  "  Effigie"  and  that  of  his  wife.  About  the  latter,  he  says, 
that  (besides  Edwards'  portrait)  he  wants  ^'  the  Effigie  of  the  person  whose 
best  picture  takes  up  about  nine  pages  in  that  excellent  Book  of  Thoughts  on 
the  Revival,  Edinburgh  edition,  from  page  35th ;  and  concerning  whom  Dr. 
Coleman  once  vnrote,  in  a  letter  which  I  saw,  two  things :  that  that  person's 
face  was  reckoned  the  best  in  British  America,  or  words  to  that  effect ;  and 
that  it  was  the  author's  own  wife  (however  so  curiously  concealed  as  not  to 
tell  whether  it  is  man  or  woman),  which  account  of  the  face  may  naturally 
put  one  in  mind  of  the  inspured  wise  man's  remark,  that  ^*  wisdom  makes 
the  face  shine."  (In  a  letter  to  Wm.  Hogg,  Glasgow.)  There  are  thirteen 
pages  of  these  letters,  chiefly  about  Mr.  Edwards  and  American  affairs. 
Madaurin's  Essay  on  Prophecy,  published  posthumously,  1773  (he  died  in 
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1754),  is  not  completed,  but  it  has  an  admirable  pkn^  grouping  all  the  pro- 
phecies about  Christ  The  tests  of  prophecy,  in  rektion  to  Christ,  are  fully 
and  acutely  marshalled.  Incidentally,  he  vindicates  a  knowledge  of  immor- 
tality to  the  Hebrew  church,  in  an  able  argument.  As  indicating  his  range 
of  reading  and  authorship,  one  of  his  unpublished  treatises  was,  Against  the 
Errors  of  the  Mystics;  another  was,  The  Evidence  of  the  Miracles  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament  Those  that  read  these  volumes  will  be  in- 
clined to  assent  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Brown,  that  ^^  he  com- 
bines, in  an  extraordinary  degree,  excellencies  which  seldom  meet,  and  have 
sometimes  been  thought  incompatible ;  for,  while  scarcely  less  intellectual 
than  Butler,  he  is  as  spiritual  as  Leighton.'* 

A  Praetieal  BUcaurse  of  God's  Sovereignty^  with  other  Material  Points 
derived  thence,  viz.  Of  the  Righteousness  of  God,  Election,  Redemption, 
Effectual  Calling,  Perseverance.  By  Elisha  Coles.  From  the  43d  London 
edition.  Philadelphia :  Smith  &  English,  pp.  299.  The  author  of  this 
Discourse  died  in  1688 ;  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1673.  It  bears 
the  commendations  of  such  Puritans  as  Thomas  Goodwin,  John  Owen,  and 
William  Romaine.  Dr.  Ryland  said  of  it,  that  it  "was  one  of  the  most 
useflil,  and  best  known  to  all  experimental  Christians,  of  any  written  in  any 
language.'*  A  reply  to  it,  by  William  Sellon,  was  published,  after  a  century 
had  elapsed,  1770.  The  treatise  is  Scriptural,  and  practical,  rather  than  scho- 
lastic. It  defends,  with  ability,  the  main  points  of  the  Calvinistic  system, 
as  then  held,  against  the  views  and  objections  of  the  Arminians.  Many 
points  and  questions  have  been  since  raised,  on  which,  of  course,  it  does  not 
touch.    But  it  still  has  a  historical,  as  well  as  practical,  value. 

The  See&nd  Advent  of  Jesus  Christ  not  Premillenial.  By  Joseph  P. 
Bbbo,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  Perkinpine  and  Higgins.  pp.  251.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Second  Advent,  in  its  various  bearings  and  relations,  is  vigor- 
ously and  ably  handled  in  this  volume.  The  main  argutnents  against  the 
premillennial  hypothesis  are  presented  with  earnestness,  and  conclusiveness. 
Dr.  Berg  has  the  power  of  seeing  and  stating  clearly  just  the  strongest  points 
for  attack  and  defence.  The  volume  is  one  well  worthy  of  being  read  by 
those  interested  in  these  prophetic  and  important  investigations. 

Ecenings  with  the  Doctrines,     By  Nehemiah  Adams,  D.D.     Boston; 
Gould  &  Lincoln.     New  York :  for  sale  by  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Mason. 
1861,  pp.  415.     The  main  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  are  ^presented 
in  this  attractive  volume,  in  a  simple  and  familiar  manner — ^the  substance  of 
the  work  having  been  previously  delivered,  as  a  series  of  evening  lectures, 
in  the  winter  of  1858-9.     These  discussions  are  admirable  specimens  of  the 
way  in  which  even  the  more  difficult  topics  of  theology  can  be  so  handled  as 
to  be  perspicuous  to  all  thoughtful  persons,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  leading 
objections.     It  is  at  once  apparent,  that  the  author  has  thoroughly  studied 
his  subject ;  but  there  is  no  show  of  learning,  there  is  no  obtrusion  of  techni- 
calities.    The  orthodox  doctrine,  even  in  the  old  New  England  sense,  is 
firmly  held  and  advocated ;  there  is  no  abatement  of  it  in  deference  to  the 
assumed  authority  of  a  merely  moral  system ;  and  yet  the  whole  presenta- 
tion is  in  a  candid  and  charitable  spirit,  without  any  trace  of  polemic  zeal. 
The  Word  of  God  is  felt  to  be  the  author's  ultimate  authority.    Such  lectures 
cannot  fail  to  do  good.    The  style  is  natural  and  flowing.     The  resources  of 
varied  reading  impart  variety  to  the  argument     The  heart  and  conscience, 
as  well  as  the  mtellect,  are  kept  in  constant  play,  by  appeals  which  often  rise 
to  the  measure  of  an  unaffected  eloquence.    The  topics  handled  are — OwJ, 
Divine  Revelation,  The  Trinity,  The  Deity  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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Ifan,  Atonement,  Election,  Regeneration,  Penerenmoe,  Ohristkn  PerfeetiOB, 
The  Intermediate  State,  and  Retribution. 

The  Church  of  Christy  in  its  Idea^  Attributes^  and  Ministry,  By  Ep- 
WARD  ABTnuB  LiTTON,  A.M.  Philadelphia ;  Smith,  English  &  Co.  8vo. 
pp.  468.  Though  this  book  was  called  forth  by  the  Oxford  Gontroyersy,  it 
has  a  permanent  value,  as  a  learned,  thorough,  and  able  treatise,  in  Three 
Books,  on  the  true  idea  of  the  Church,  on  its  Notes  or  Attributes,  and  oq 
the  Christian  Ministry.  It  reviews  all  the  ground  here  in  dispute  between 
the  Romanists  and  Protestants,  and  between  the  Oxford  School  and  its  op- 
ponents. It  is  distinguished  for  clear  arrangement,  candid  statement,  and 
careful  learning.  Though  the  author  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  England,  he  advocates,  in  the  main,  the  common  ground  of  the  Reformed 
churches.  As  a  manual  for  the  student  on  these  important  questions,  his 
work  has  a  permanent  worth.  The  nature  and  legitimate  results  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  idea  of  the  Church  are  fully  set  for&i ;  and  the  doctrinal 
statements  of  the  chief  Protestant  Confessions,  with  their  grounds  and  rea- 
sons, are  amply  stated  and  forcibly  expounded.  The  real  point  of  differ- 
ence is  correctlyfput  in  the  position,  that  the  Romanist  makes  the  essenee  of 
the  Church  to  lie  in  what  is  visible,  the  Protestant  in  what  is  iavisible. 
The  author^s  general  position  is  in  agreement  with  that  of  Archbishop 
Whately.  ^he  whole  ground  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  the  Nev  Testa- 
ment evidence,  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Be- 
formers  is  explored.  A  valuable  supplementary  chapter  gives  illustrations 
of  Church  principles  from  the  writings  of  Cyprian  and  Augustine  The 
volume  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  our  ministers  and  students 
of  theology ;  and  it  is  so  written  as  to  be  interesting  and  needful  to  all  lay- 
men who  may  have  occasion  to  read  upon  the  subject. 

Christian  Nurture,  By  Hobacb  Bfshnbll.  New  York :  Scribner. 
1861.  Pp.  407.  Dr.  Bushnell's  discourses  on  Christian  Nurture,  pub- 
lished in  1847,  awakened  much  discussion  at  the  time.  They  were  repub- 
lished in  the  same  year,  with  an  Argument  in  their  defence,  and  other 
discussions  *^  on  subjects  adjacent  thereto.''  This  new  volume  contains  the 
two  original.  Discourses  (which  were  first  published  at  the  solicitation  of 
others),  and  only  one  other  chapter  from  the  previous  volume,  that  on  the 
Organic  Unity  of  the  Family,  The  remainder  of  this  treatise  is  made  up  of 
thirteen  new  essays,  in  the  form  of  discourses,  though  never  used  as  such. 
Some  of  the  statements  which  aroused  opposition  at  the  first  appearance  of 
these  essays  will  now  be  more  kindly  and  fiurly  judged.  They  ought  in 
justice  to  be  interpreted  by  the  matiurer  mode  of  handling  the  matter,  wbicli 
is  found  in  the  later  exposition.  Though  not  wholly  freed  from  all  difficul- 
ties, yet  their  main  bearing  and  iatent  are  worthy  of  high  oommendatioa 
The  soul  of  the  theory  here  advocated  is  found  in  the  opposition  to  mere 
individualism  in  philosophy  and  theology.  The  author  seizes  the  pro- 
founder  truth  contained  in  the  organic  unity  of  the  family  and  the  race. 
And  though  he  seems  to  us  to  bring  our  native  sinfulness  too  much  under 
the  laws  and  processes  of  nature,  yet  he  undoubtedly  holds  that  these 
natural  laws  and  processes  are  directed  and  controlled,  in  this  matter  of 
Christian  nurture,  by  the  laws  and  methods  of  the  kingdom  of  graoa 
When  contrasted  with  stubborn  fiicts,  some  of  his  positions  about  the 
practicability  of  traihing  children  so  that  they  shall  grow  up  knowing  only 
that  they  are  Christians,  seem  to  picture  an  ideal,  rather  than  the  actual, 
education ;  but  still  it  is  an  ideal,  in  view  of  which  every  Christian  parent 
ought  to  act,  so  fer  as  is  possible.  That  the  work  abounds  in  fruitful 
thoughts,  in  old  truths  embellished  with  new  and  graceful  drapery,  in  new^ 
combinations  of  fitmiliar  truths,  in  striking  and  felicitous  analogies  and 
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tarns  of  thoaght,  and  in  a  lugh  spirituftl  tone,  we  need  hardly  saj  to  an j 
who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Bushnell's  writings.  The  general  topic  here 
brought  under  review  is  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  the  welfare  and  growth 
of  the  Church.  It  could  not  be  presented  at  a  more  opportune  juncture. 
We  trust  the  volume  will  be  widely  read  and  deeply  pondered ;  and  refirain 
the  more  willingly  from  iinrther  comment,  as  we  have  been  promised  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  for  a  future  number  of  the  Review.  We  are  tempted, 
however,  to  subjoin  a  curious  coincidence  with  the  general  theory  of  this 
work,  which  is  found  in  the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (as  cited  in 
Hagenbach's  Hi^ory  of  Doctrines,  §  191,  Note  5):  Regeneratio  spiritualis, 
quae  fit  per  baptismum,  est  quodammodo  similis  nativitati  camali,  quantum 
ad  hoc,  quod,  sicut  pueri  in  matemis  uteris  constituti  non  per  se  ipsos  nu- 
trimentum  accipiunt,  sed  ex  nutrimento  matris  sustentantur,  ita  etiam  pueri 
nondum  habentes  usum  rationis,  quasi  in  utero  matris  ecclesiae  constituti, 
non  per  se  ipsos.  sed  per  actum  ecclesiae,  salutem  suscipiunt  Bating  the 
'  actus  ecclesiae,  the  angelic  doctor  and  the  Hartford  divine  are  not  very  far 
apart  in  their  theories,  and  even  in  their  specific  illustrations. 

The  Chara4iter  of  Jesus  ;  forbidding  his  Possible  Classification  with  Men. 
By  HoBACB  BusHNELL.  New  York :  Scribner.  1861.  Pp.  173.  This  gem 
is  reprinted  from  the  author's  larger  work  on  Nature  and  the  Supematm^al. 
It  is  a  distinct  and  forcible  argument  by  itself,  conducted  with  an  elevaticm 
of  thought  and  expression  befitting  this  inspiring  theme. 


PRACTICAL  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE. 

Messrs.  T.  Nelson  k  Sons  of  London  have  an  agency  in  New  York  for 
iheir  valuable  publications,  which  comprise  some  of  the  best  standard  as 
well  as  recent  works  in  our  practical  religious  literature.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  in  our  country  for  works  of  this  cha- 
racter, which  help  to  bind  Great  Britain  and  America  together  by  the  strong 
ties  of  a  common  religious  faith.  We  have  received  from  these  publishers 
the  following  six  works,  worthy  of  a  place  in  ministerial  and  parochial 
libraries. 

Contemplations  on  the  Historical  Passages  of  the  Old  mid  New  Testa- 
ments.  By  the  Rt  Rev.  Joseph  Hall,  D.D.  With  Life  by  Rev.  Jas.  Ha- 
KiLTOK,  D.D.  London  and  New  York :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.  1860.  8vo. 
double  columns.  Pp.  602.  With  a  portrait.  Bishop  Hall  was  born  in 
1674,  and  died  1656.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  England  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Exeter  1627,  and  of  Norwich  in 
1641.  One  Of  the  most  eminent  of  the  English  scholars  of  his  generation, 
he  was  also  distinguished  for  his  fervent  piety,  and  for  his  zeal  in  the  minis* 
teri&l  w6rk.  His  Contemplations  are  among  the  treasures  of  the  English 
devotional  literature.  They  are  a  series  of  meditations  upon  all  the  chief 
events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  history,  ^ften  suggesting  original 
trains  of  thought,  and  always  pervaded  by  a  reverential  and  sober  spirit, 
averse  to  mere  fancies  and  allegories.  The  Life  by  Dr.  Hamilton  is  an  ex* 
cellent  account  of  Bishop  Hall's  works  and  services,  enriched  by  citations 
of  some  of  his  weighty  thoughts. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Booh  of  Psalms.  By  the  Rt  Rev.  Geoboe  Horke. 
London  and  New  York :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.     1860.    8vo.  pp.  659.    With  a 
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portrait  The  Hutchinsonian  school  of  English  divines  numhered  many 
thoughtful  and  learned  men  in  its  ranks ;  and  among  them,  Bishop  Home 
was  preeminent  for  his  attainments  and  ahility.  Though  this  school  was 
opposed,  in  some  of  its  principles,  by  such  men  as  Newton,  Adam  Smith, 
and  Law,  and  though  it  was  eztrayagant  in  carrying  out  its  position,  that 
the  principles  of  science  and  philosophy  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures, 
yet  it  also  helped  incidentally  to  illustrate  the  wealth  of  thought  contained 
in  the  sacred  volume.  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  was 
first  published  in  1771,  when  he  was  Chaplain  to  the  King  (he  was  made 
bishop  of  Norwich  1791,  and  died  1792).  The  numerous  editions  through 
which  it  has  since  passed  attest  the  deserved  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  for 
its  devout  tone,  its  ingenious  criticisms,  and  its  graces  of  style.  Though  mo- 
dern criticism  may  disown  some  of  his  special  interpretations,  and  especially 
his  application  of  many  irrelevant  passages  to  the  Messiah ;  yet  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  relation  of  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament  will  find  this  a  less  evil 
t^n  the  rationalistic  endeavor  to  exclude  Christ  altogether  fi-om  the  prophetic 
word,  and  firom  the  types  and  symbols  of  the  older  and  preparatory  dispensa- 
tion. Though  Christ  himself  may  not  be  found  every  where,  yet  his  Spirit 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  inspired  volume. 

The  Two  Cheat  CommandmenU,  By  Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh  and  New  York :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.  1860.  Cr.  8vo.  pp. 
858.  The  two  great  commandments — ^Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  thy  Neighbor  as  Thyself— are  illustrated  in  this  volume  by  a  se- 
ries of  forcible  discourses  on  the  twelfth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  The  exposition  manifests  that  thorough  study  of  the  text,  which 
was  to  be  anticipated  from  so  eminent  a  theologian ;  while  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter,  and  the  varied  application  of  the  passages,  show  a 
high  degree  of  ingenuity  and  fertility  of  mind.  The  Contents  are  divided 
into  three  parts :  Part  First,  The  Christian  in  his  Relation  to  God,  vs.  1,  2 ; 
Part  Second,  The  Christian  in  his  Relation  to  his  Fellow-Christians — ^the 
Church,  the  Body  of  Believers,  vs.  3-13  ;  Part  Third,  The  Christian  in  his 
Relation  to  a  Hostile  World,  vs.  14-21.  The  chapter  is  taken  as  a  summaiy 
of  Christian  ethics :  and  one  object  of  the  volume,  successfully  achieved,  is 
to  show,  that  the  ethics  of  the  Bible  are  impregnated  with  its  theology. 
The  discussion  is  not  directly  of  the  Two  Commandments,  but  rather  to 
show,  that  these  two  great  commandments  of  the  law  are  most  fully  illus- 
trated, demanded,  and  worked  out  only  by  and  through  the  Gospel  Inci- 
dentally, the  doctrines  of  atonement  and  final  retribution  are  strongly  pro- 
claimed and  defended,  with  particular  reference  to  the  negative  theology. 
The  whole  volume,  while  eminently  practical,  is  practical  in  the  high  sense 
of  applying  the  Christian  truth  to  the  Christian  life.  Weighty  Sioughts 
are  often  impressed  by  stirring  and  eloquent  appeals. 

Ohrisfs  PreBence  in  the  Gospel  History,  By  Rev.  Hugh  Martin,  M.A., 
Edinburgh.  London,  Edinburgh  and  New  York :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.  1860. 
Pp.  306.  The  livinff  Presence  of  Christ,  in  the  Gospels,  in  history,  and  in 
the  believer,  is  vividly  set  forth  in  this  interesting  volume.  This  great  and 
vital  theme  is  handled  with  fi*eshness,  and  some  degree  of  originality.  The 
Gospels  are  depicted  as  the  "  Galleries  of  the  King** ;  and  £ese  Galleries 
visited,  give  the  Baptism,  the  Temptation,  the  Synagogue,  and  the  Cross,  as 
subjects  of  discourse.  This  work,  like  many  recent  publications,  serves  to 
show,  that  the  idea  of  Christ's  real  presence  and  direct  personal  relation  to 
the  believer,  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  central  theme  of  Christian 
contemplation. 
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Proven  for  the  Use  of  Familiee.  By  Charles  Watson,  D.D.,  late 
minister  of  Burtisland.  14th  edition.  Edinburgh  and  London.  New- 
Ywk:  for  sale  by  T.  Nelson  A  Sons.  12mo.  pp.  336.  Though  these 
prayers  do  not  belong  to  the  highest  order  of  Christian  devotional  litera- 
ture, yet  they  will  be  found  a  useful  help  to  any  families  that  make  use  of 
such  forms.  The  volume  contains,  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  for  eight 
creeks,  pp.  7-268 ;  Sacramental  Prayers,  pp.  269-292 ;  Occasional  Prayers, 
pp.  298-525 ;  Short  Prayers  for  Occasional  Use,  pp.  326-836. 

Flain  Paths  for  Youthful  Hunnere,  By  Rev.  Thos.  Alezandeb,  M.A., 
Chelsea,  London.  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.  ISmo.  pp.  282.  A  very  difficult 
task  is  here  well  accomplished.  It  is  that  of  writing  sermons  for  children, 
which  shall  neither  be  a  mere  collection  of  stories,  nor  a  dry  and  didactic 
harangue,  but  a  simple  and  earnest  presentation  of  Biblical  truths  so  as  to 
interest  the  youthful  mind. 

Sermons  on  the  Seasons  ;  also  a  Sermon  on  the  Crudfiaum  of  Christ » 
By  Rev.  Franklin  Mooke,  A.M.  Philadelphia:  Perkinpine  &,  Higgins. 
1660.  18mo.  pp.  174.  With  a  portrait  of  the  Author.  ''It  has  pleased 
God,"  says  the  Pre^tce,  'Mo  impart  to  the  author  of  this  volume  a  passionate 
sympathy  with  the  sights,  sounds,  and  developments  of  the  outer,  material 
world."  The  style  of  the  volume  is  animated  and  picturesque,  and  might 
be  occasionally  chastened  without  disadvantage  to  the  impressiveness  of  the 
descriptions. 

Grapes  of  Eshcol ;  or,  Gleanings  from  the  Land  of  Promise.  By  John 
R.  Macduff,  D.D.  The  Cities  of  Refuge  ;  or,  the  Name  of  Jesus.  By 
the  same.  New  York :  Carters.  1861.  The  first  of  these  volumes  is  a  se- 
ries of  delightful  meditations  upon  the  Better  Land,  in  contrast  with  the 
place  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage — ^well  adapted  to  make  heaven  seem  more 
real,  and  to  give  comfort  and  hope  in  hours  of  sorrow  and  despondency. 
The  second  volume  is  an  attractive  Sunday  Book  for  the  Young,  with  good 
illustrations  of  the  six  cities.  It  forms  the  third  volume  of  Carters^  Fire- 
side Library. 

EngUm$s  Yeomen  ;  from  Life  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  By  Mabia 
Louisa  Ohablesworth.  New  York :  Carters.  1861.  Pp.  390.  The  re- 
putation of  the  author  of  "  Ministering.Children"  will  secure  a  wide  interest 
for  this  interesting  volume.  It  is  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  with 
two  well  executed  illustrations.  It  describes  the  habits  and  history  of  a 
Christian  household,  among  the  English  yeomanr>',  through  various  vicis- 
situdes, founded  on  feet.  While  not  aspiring  to  the  development  of  any 
regular  plot,  it  has  the  merit  of  simple  description,  beautifully  illustrating 
and  enforcing  the  great  duties  of  practical  Christianity. 

Thoughts  on  Preaching  ;  being  Contributions  to  Homiletics.  By  James 
W.  Alexander,  D.D.  New  York:  Scribner.  1861.  Pp.514.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander had  it  in  view  to  write  a  volume  on  Homiletics  for  the  use  of  young 
ministers  and  students.  His  brother  has  collected,  in  this  volume,  para- 
graphs firom  bis  private  journals  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  on  ministerial 
duties ;  a  series  of  Letters  to  Young  Ministers  which  he  contributed  to  the 
Presbyterian  newspaper ;  and  articles  published  by  him,  in  the  Princeton 
Review,  on  the  Studies  and  Discipline  of  the  Preacher,  the  Matter  of  Preach- 
ing, Expository  Preaching,  the  Pulpit  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times,  and 
the  Eloquence  of  the  French  Pulpit  These  articles  were  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  are  well  worthy  of  republication.     The  Letters  from  the  Pres- 
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by terian  are  full  of  nseftil  and  wise  snggestifnis,  iUnstrated  by  ample  stares 
of  anecdote  and  learning.  The  brief  hints  and  suggestionB  from  hk  Diaiies 
ghow  how  constantly  and  earnestly  Dr.  Alexander's  mind  was  employed 
upon  the  great  subject  of  preaching,  and  the  most  effectiye  way  of  bnoging 
home  the  Gospel  to  men  s  minds  and  hearts.  The  more  he  preached,  the 
more  he  was  deUvered  from  the  trammels  of  technical  rules  and  phraseology. 
Pertinent  and  forcible  suggestions  are  scattered  through  these  memonnda 
What  is  here  given  makes  us  regret  all  the  more,  that  he  did  not  liye  to 
mature  a  work,  which  would  have  presented  in  a  permanent  form  the  re- 
sults of  his  study  and  experience. 

HyuMiB  and  Chairs  ;  or  the  Matter  and  Manner  of  the  Service  of  Song  i» 
the  House  of  the  Lord.  Andover :  W.  F.  Draper.  1860.  Pp.  425.  New- 
York,  for  sale  by  Mason  &  Co.  This  interestiDg  and  instructiye  work  on 
Hymnology  is  in  Three  Chapters :  the  First,  by  Prof  Austin  Phelps,  D.D., 
of  Andover,  is  on  Hymnology  as  an  Dxpression  of  Religious  Life.  The 
Second,  by  Prof  Edwards  A.  Park,  D.D.,  is  a  critical  examination  of  the 
Text  of  Hymns.  The  Third,  by  Key.  Daniel  L.  Furber,  is  on  the  Dignity 
and  Methods  of  Worship  in  Song,  and  contains  a  forcible  plea  for  cocgre- 
gational  singing.  The  whole  work  is  to  some  extent  a  yindication  of  the 
Sabbath  Hymn-Book ;  though  it  also  has  an  independent  yalua  The  prin- 
ciples that  should  regulate  the  composition  and  use  of  sacred  songs  are  Lavesti- 
gated  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  with  a  true  appreciation  of  the  nature 
and  importance  of  this  part  of  public  worship.  The  historical  aocounts  of 
hymnology  show  a  thorough  study  of  the  different  characteristics  of  differ- 
ent periods.  Professor  Phelps  has  some  admirable  sections  on  this  subjecL 
Dr.  Parkas  examination  of  the  text  of  hymns  is  searching ;  the  enumeration 
of  the  multiplicity  of  alterations  is  really  formidable.  A  spirit  of  sharp, 
yet  refined,  criticism  peryades  the  yolume.  It  will  reward  careful  study. 
its  principles,  faithfully  applied,  would  tend  to  eleyate  this  important  part 
of  public  worship. 


HISTORY   AND    BIOGRAPHY. 

Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon,  From  Unpublished  Papers.  By  Wil- 
liam Hepwobth  Dixon  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
1861.  Pp.  424.  The  papers  published  by  Mr.  Dixon  in  the  London 
AthensBum  in  yindication  of  Lord  Bacon  are  republished,  with  additional 
materials,  in  this  yolume.  The  American  edition  is  issued  under  the  au- 
thor's sanction.  The  work  is  the  most  elaborate  attempt  yet  made  to  re- 
yerse  the  traditional  yerdict  about  the  ingratitude  of  Bacon  to  Essex,  and 
his  receiying  of  bribes  as  lord  chancellor.  It  has,  in  this  task,  the  advantage  of 
more  documents  than  were  at  the  command  of  Basil  Montague,  and  its  hand- 
ling of  the  subject  is  much  more  thorough.  Lord  Campbell's  judgment  is  a 
particular  point  of  attack.  The  work  has  throughout  &e  sustained  interest 
of  an  earnest  argument  The  advocate  means  to  gain  his  cause,  and  of  its 
justice  he  has  no  lingering  doubts.  And  every  just  and  generous  mind  will 
sympathize  with  the  attempt  to  blot  out  the  stigma  that  has  so  long  attached 
to  **  the  wisest)  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind."  That  line  was  the  most 
&tal  shaft  ever  shot  from  Pope^s  quiver.  And  Mr.  Dixon  has  succeeded 
in  showing,  that  Bacon  has  been  iudged  with  an  unwarrantable  harshness; 
that  he  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  that  others,  even  those  who 
procured  sentence  against  him,  were  worse  than  he ;  and  tbit^  at  the  utmost, 
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he  incidental]^  shared  in  the  corruptions  and  bribery  which  were  uniyersallj 
practised.  He  hasyindicated  him  in  comparison  with  the  profligates  of  his 
times ;  but  he  has  not  shown,  that  lord  Bacon  was  one  of  those  men,  who 
spoTD  bribery,  and  scorn  corruption,  and  have  clean  hands  in  an  unclean 
age.  He  could  not  show  this ;  for  lord  Bacon  is  here  the  chief  witness 
against  himself.  His  apparent  ingratitude  to  Essex  is  palliated,  if  not  wholly 
justified,  by  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  Essex  and  the  Queen.  What 
his  duty  as  a  public  man  (from  which  he  prayed  to  be  excused),  imposed 
upon  him,  may  haye  cost  him  a  hard  struggle  with  his  personal  sympathies. 
The  allegations  about  bribery  are  examined  more  completely  than  ever  be- 
fore— ^and  sifted.  Undoubtedly  lord  Buckingham  and  his  party  were  un- 
principled ;  Coke  was  both  arrogant  and  roguish ;  the  mitred  Williams  had 
to  lay  down  the  Seals  in  ignominy :  these  bad  men  were  glad  to  accomplish 
the  ruin  of  England's  greatest  man.  And,  still  further, — ^no  case  of  open 
bribery,  before  s^tence,  is  proved  against  him ;  and  as  to  all  such  instances, 
Bacon  says,  that  he  **  is  as  innocent  as  any  babe  bom  on  St  Innocent's 
day."  But  bribes  or  rewards  taken  without  inquiry,  and  taken  after  deci- 
sion (as  they  were  every  where  customary),  he  does  not  deny. 

But  the  absorbing  interest,  and  the  value,  of  this  book  do  not  depend 
upon  the  case  being  made  out  It  is  forcibljr,  sometimes  eloquently  com- 
posed. It  would  be  better  were  the  style  more  tempered,  and  the  zeal  lesa 
apparent  There  is  an  occasional  straining  after  impressiveness  and  effect 
But  it  tells  us  more  about  Bacon's  person,  and  personal  history,  about  hia 
ivife  and  marriage,  about  his  public  bearing  and  career,  than  any  other  book. 
And  it  comes,  too,  most  opportunely,  just  when  Spedding  and  Ellis  are  pro- 
ducing the  best  edition  of  those  immortal  works,  in  which  Bacon  rose  far 
above  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Autobio^aphy  of  the  Reo.  Dr.  Alexanoeb  C  abltle,  minister  of  Inveresk, 
containing  Memorials  of  the  Men  and  Events  of  his  Time.  Boston :  Ticknor 
&  Fields.  1860.  Pp.  471.  Dr.  Carlyle  was  born  in  1722,  and  died  in  1802. 
He  was  for  fifty-seven  years  the  minister  of  Inveresk,  and  was  familiarly 
acquainted  with  all  the  leading  men,  who,  during  the  last  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  gave  fame  to  Scotland.  His  autobiography,  now  first  pub- 
lished, edited  by  J,  H.  Burton,  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  volumes  in 
this  class  of  literature :  no  one  ought  to  take  it  in  hand,  unless  he  has  a  few 
hours  of  leisure  before  him.  Though  it  bears  some  traces  of  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  the  author  at  the  time  of  life  in  which  it  was  written  (having 
been  begun  in  his  seventy -ninth  year),  yet  these  are  slight  blemishes  in  com- 
parison with  the  fulness,  and  even  fi'eshness,  with  which  events  and  persons 
are  characterized.  This  "  shrewd,  clever  old  carle",  as  Scott  called  him, 
knew  Hume  and  Robertson  at  the  University,  and  kept  up  his  intimacy 
with  the  latter  all  through  his  life ;  he  heard  Leechman  and  Hucheson  at 
Glasgow,  and  from  them  imbibed  his  liberal  and  ethical  tone  of  theology ; 
he  saw  the  Porteus  mob,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans  (his  native 
place),  and  tells  us  how  Robertson  appeared  marching  about  the  country ; 
he  knew  Blair  and  Smollett,  Shenstone  and  Garrick ;  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  under  the  "Robertson  administration", 
siding  always  with  him  and  the  Moderates ;  he  was  also  implicated  in  the 
fiunous  dispute  about  John  Home's  **  Douglas" ;  nor  did  he  neglect  his  du* 
ties  as  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Inveresk,  where  he  secured  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  parishioners.  But  the  biography  has  its  chief  interest 
in  its  details  about  the  social  life  and  personal  characteristics  of  David  Hume, 
Adam  Smith,  Robertson,  Adam  Ferguson,  the  mathematician,  Stewart,  and 
McLaurin,  and  other  men  of  note.     Dr.  Carlyle  was  a  literary  man  without 
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the  ambition  of  aathorship,  and  a  man  of  public  weighty  by  the  sheer  force 
of  his  good  sense  and  strong  character.  The  admirable  portrait,  prefixed  to 
the  volume,  indicates  thonghtfiilness,  shrewdness,  reserve  and  force.  The 
Scottish  church  in  the  present  century  is  fortunately  delivered  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  Moderate  party,  which  so  long  restrained  its  zeal,  and  came  so 
near  to  reducing  Christianity  to  a  merely  moral  system :  of  the  general  cha- 
racter and  aims  of  that  party  no  more  popular  account  can  be  found  than  that 
contained  in  these  pages.  Of  David  Hume  it  is  implied,  that  his  scepticism 
was  not  as  thorough  as  is  generally  supposed.  We  also  here  see  how  GoL 
Gardiner's  conversion,  and  the  fiunous  revival  of  Oambuslang,  were  viewed 
by  the  men  of  more  moderate  views.  The  narrative  derives  an  added  zest, 
from  the  fact  that  its  publication  has  been  delayed  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

JReminiseencea  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character,  By  K  B.  Rahsat,  Dean 
of  Edinburgh.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Pp.  292.  1861.  Here  is  an- 
other book  of  Scotch  origin,  and  Scotch  throughout  in  its  tone  and  spirit. 
The  American  reprint  is  from  the  seventh  Edinburgh  edition.  The  woric 
was  originally  a  series  of  Lectures,  which  were  cordially  welcomed,  en- 
larged by  new  anecdotes  and  traits  in  each  successive  edition.  No  one  can 
say,  after  reading  it,  that  there  is  not  a  deal  of  quiet  humor,  and  shrewd 
wit,  in  the  Scotch  character.  There  are  five  chapters  giving  the  character- 
istics, respectively,  of  Scotch  Religious  Feelings  and  Observances;  Old 
Scottish  Conviviality ;  the  Old  Scottish  Domestic — a  rare  character ;  Scot- 
tish Humor  and  Proverbs ;  and  Stories  of  Wit  and  Humor.  Many  of  the 
Atories  are  capital ;  the  characterizing  is  throughout  definite ;  the  whole 
volume  is  an  entertainment,  not  unmingled  with  grave  thoughts  and  sug- 
gestions. 

Kotes  on  New  Testament  Literature  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  By  Jo- 
seph Addison  Alexander,  D.D.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner.  1861. 
12mo.  pp.  319.  "We  have  here  two  fragments  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Addison 
Alexander,  posthumously  edited  by  a  younger  brother.  To  the  former  pu- 
pils of  the  Professor  thev  will  doubtless  be  interesting  as  mementos  of  lec- 
tures, which  are  said  to  have  been  *^  remarkable."  But  outside  of  this  circle 
they  can  neither  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  learned  author,  nor  add  any 
thing  of  value  to  the  literature  of  the  subjects  handled.  The  ground  gone 
over  is  merely  introductory,  and  the  points  made  belong  to  the  common 
stock  of  all  .teachers  in  the  two  departments  of  theological  study  here  re- 
presented. This  is  especiaUy  true  of  the  historical  fragment,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  We  observe  many  errors  to  be 
charged  to  the  account  of  careless  proof-reading,  with  here  and  there  one 
which  appears  to  have  come  in  directly  from  the  manuscript  of  the  author; 
as  for  example,  on  page  176,  where  Nicephorus  Callistus,  who  died  about 
1850  A.D.,  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  method 
of  treating  Church  History  now  prevalent,  which  combines  the  rvkrvd 
with  the  periodic^  will  be  likely  to  hold  its  place  in  our  Seminaries  in  spite 
of  the  objections  urged  against  it  in  this  volume.  H. 

History  of  the  Netherlands;  from  tjie  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  With  a  Full  View  of  the  English-Dutch  Struggle 
against  Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Aimada. 
By  John  Lothbop  Motley,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  New  York :  Harpers.  1861. 
a  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  682,  563.  This  admirable  work  will  be  noticed  more  fully 
in  the  next  number  of  this  Review. 
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A  Text-Booh  of  the  History  of  Doctrines.  By  Db.  K,  R.  Hagenbach. 
The  Edinburgh  Translation  revised,  with  Large  Additions  from  the  Fourth 
German  Edition  and  other  Sources.  By  Hbnby  B.  Smith.  Vol.  1,  Svo.  pp. 
478.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.  1861.  Notice  deferred,  as  also  of  Jft^ 
man^s  History  of  Latin  CTiristianity,  Vols.  IV.  V.  VI.,  published  by  the 
same  house. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts,  By  Mrs. 
Jameson.  Corrected  and  enlarged  edition.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
1861.  Pp  .488.  A  beautiful  and  compact  edition  of  a  work,  equally  inter- 
esting in  a  religious  and  artistic  point  of  yiew. 

The  Protestant  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  Encyclopedia;  being  a 
condensed  Translation  of  H&rzog's  Real-Encyclopedia,  With  Additions 
from  other  Sources.  By  J.  H.  Bombebgeb,  D.D.,  assisted  by  distinguished 
Theologians  of  various  Denominations.  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  aouble  columns, 
pp.768,  768.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  1868-60.  Herzog's 
Encyclopedia  is  undoubtedly  the  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  No 
country  but  Germany  could  have  produced  it ;  and  in  Germany  it  could 
only  be  produced  by  a  combination  of  the  most  learned  and  diligent  scholars. 
The  main  topics  of  theology  and  church  history  are  discussed,  in  the  light 
of  the  most  recent  investigations,  by  men  amply  qualified  for  the  work  by 
their  special  studies  in  each  particular  department  The  general  theological 
spirit  is  that  of  the  Union  party,  representing  the  consensus  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  churches.  While  various  shades  of  opinion  are  of 
course  represented,  the  work  is  free  from  a  rationalistic  or  sceptical  ten- 
dency. And  if  any  scholar  wishes  to  know  the  general  sum  and  result  of 
learned  investigation  on  the  great  facts  and  personages  of  church  history, 
and  on  the  doctrines  and  their  history,  he  cannot  well  afford  to  do  without 
the  aid  which  this  Encyclopedia  offers. 

In  translating  it,  a  somewhat  difficult  task  was  to  be  performed.  The 
original  work  is  so  extended,  that  a  full  translation  was  hardly  advisable ; 
nor  was  it  needed  for  the  great  mass  of  American  readers.  And,  besides,  many 
of  the  original  articles  are  needlessly  prolix.  Another  difficulty  was  found 
in  the  fact,  that  the  original  is  not  yet  completed ;  and  the  alphabetical 
order  of  many  words  is  quite  different  in  the  two  languages.  It  seems  to 
us,  that  Dr.  iomberger,  in  this  "  condensed  translation",  has  successfully 
coped  with*  these  hindrances.  The  translation  embraces  probably  rather 
more  than  half  the  matter  of  the  original,  retaining  the  indispensable  liter- 
ary references.  Enough  is  given  to  meet  the  wants  of  almost  any  scholar ; 
and,  certainly,  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be  found  in  any  similar  work — for 
there  has  not  until  now  been  even  a  respectable  Theological  Encyclopedia 
in  English.  The  difficulties  about  the  alphabetical  order  have,  of  course, 
delayed  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  is  now  finished  to  Josiah,  and  the 
German  is  in  the  middle  of  S.  The  conclusion  of  the  American  work  is  pro- 
mised soon  after  that  of  the  German.  The  editor  has  himself  executed 
about  half  of  this  difficult  task,  and  has  won  the  thanks  of  all  scholars,  espe- 
cially those  who  can  appreciate  the  labor  involved.  Omissions,  of  course, 
there  are,  particularly  in  the  names  of  English  and  American  divines.  Hop- 
kins, Bellamy,  and  Emmons,  are  given  under  Edwards.  The  names  of 
Chillingworth,  Charnock,  John  Howe,  Hall,  Goodwin,  Arnold,  Hare,  Hurd, 
Davenant,  Barrow,  Bishop  Butler,  Horsley,  Heylin,  Edw.  Gibson,  Grabe, 
Gale,  Gillespie,  Baillie,  Boston,  Erskine,  Hutchinson,  are  not  found ;  though 
several  of  them  are  certainly  quite  as  deserving  of  commemoration  as  many 
of  the  Germans,  whose  lives  and  works  are  described  at  length. 
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Guesses  at  Truth:  hy  Two  Brothers  [Julius  Chaklbs,  and  Arousrus, 
Hare].  From  the  fifth  London  Edition.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields,  1861. 
Pp.  555.  With  a  portrait  of  Julius  Charles  Hare,  finely  drawn.  This  is  a 
beautiful  edition,  from  the  University  press,  Cambridge,  of  a  work  well 
worthy  of  such  attractive  paper  and  typography.  Like  all  the  books  issued 
by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  it  aoundantly  satisfies  the  hand  and  the  eye.  The 
first  London  edition  was  issued  in  1838 ;  and  it  was  recognised  at  once  as 
infusing  into  English  criticism  and  reflection  a  new  spirit — ^learned,  thought- 
ful and  reverential,  based  on  wider  studies,  and  pervaded  by  a  more  generous 
philosophy,  than  were  then  current  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Arnold 
were  leading  the  way  in  a  movement,  whose  end  is  not  yet.  Its  critical  and 
philosophical,  rather  than  its  theological,  phase,  is  represented  in  its  dawn- 
ing period  in  these  Guesses  at  Tnit£.  The  popular,  common-sense,  Scotch 
and  English  speculations  are  criticised,  in  a  fragmentary  way  indeed,  but  so 
as  to  stimulate  thought  From  almost  every  page  pregnant  sentences,  sug- 
gestive reflections,  and  striking  aphorisms  might  be  culled.  It  is  just  the 
book  to  have  at  hand,  when  the  mind  is  lagging  and  needs  a  stimulus,  and 
not  an  essay.  H,  g.  **  Hardly  any  thing  is  so  difficult  in  writing,  as  to 
write  with  ease."  "  Contrast  is  a  kind  of  relation."  "  Excessive  indulgence 
to  others,  especially  to  children,  is  in  fact  only  self-indulgence,  under  an 
alias:'     ** Truth,  when  witty,  is  the  wittiest  of  all  things."    "There  are 

Eersons  who  would  have  us  love,  or  rather  obey  God,  chiefly  because  he  out- 
ids  the  devil."  "  Be  what  you  are.  This  is  the  first  step  towards  becom- 
ing better  than  you  are."  "  In  darkness  there  is  no  choice.  It  is  light,  that 
enables  us  to  see  the  differences  between  things;  and  it  is  Christ,  that 
gives  us  light" 

The  Christian  Element  in  Plato  and  the  Platonic  Philosophy.  By  Pr. 
C.  AcKBRMAiifN.  Transhkted  by  S.  R.  Asbury.  With  an  Introduction  by 
W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  &  Co.  We  are  glad 
to  announce  the  publication  of  this  able  work,  which  we  cordially  recom- 
mend. A  full  notice  of  it,  prepared  for  this  number  of  the  Review,  is 
necessarily  deferred. 

The  Conduct  of  Life,  By  R  W.  Emerson.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
1860.  Pp.288.  Contents:  Fate;  Power;  Wealth;  Culture;  Behavior; 
Worship ;  Considerations  by  the  Way ;  Beauty ;  Illusions.  The  first  topic 
gives  the  essence,  and  the  last  topic  gives  the  net  result  of  these  inimitable 
Essays,  to  which  we  shall  recur  again. 

Coins^  Medals^  and  Seals^  Ancient  and  Modern,  Dlustrated  and  described. 
With  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Coins  and  Coinage,  Instructions  for  Young 
Collectors,  Tables  of  Comparative  Rarity,  Price  Lists  of  English  and  American 
Coins,  Medals  and  Tokens,  etc.  etc.  Edited  by  W.  C.  Prime.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers.  1861.  Small  quarto,  pp.  292.  Not  only  coin  col- 
lectors, but  all  readers  of  history,  will  find  ample  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment in  this  beautiful  work.  It  is  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  every  other 
page  contains  clear  and  well  executed  engravings  of  coins  and  medals,  ranging 
through  all  the  chief  nations  and  periods.  Those  who  cannot  procure  the 
costly  works  of  Mionnet  and  Eckel  will  here  find  a  good  substitute,  sufficient 
for  all  ordinary  use,  and  containing  much  of  local  interest  not  embraced  in 
Humphrey's  Coin  Collector's  Manual,  and  Coinage  of  the  British  Empire. 
In  the  prevalent  zeal  for  numismatic  collections,  such  a  work  will  be  cordially 
welcomed.  Mr.  Prime's  history  of  coins  and  medals  is  not  only  instructije, 
but  also  in  a  high  degree  entertaining.    The  part  relating  to  American  coins 
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and  medfds  is  the  firuit  of  much  research,  though,  as  he  sajs,  *'  sadly  imper- 
fect," in  consequence  of  '*the  ohscurity  which  oyerhangs  the  history  of 
American  coinage.**  Among  the  special  subjects  are,  Rare  Coins  of  the 
U.  S.  Series,  Gold  Coinage  of  U.  S.,  Prices  of  Coins  and  Medals,  Colonial 
Coins,  Washington  Coins,  Medals  and  Tokens,  Presidential  and  Election 
Medals  and  Medalets,  Political  Tokens,  Temperance  and  Miscellaneous 
Medalets,  and  American  Medals  awarded  by  Congress.  The  whole  work  is 
highly  creditable  to  both  the  author  and  the  publishers. 

Ghamber^s  Encyclopcedia.  A  Dictiona/ry  of  Uhwersal  Knowledge  for 
the  People.  YoL  L  Pp.  824,  royal  octayo,  double  columns.  Thisyiduable 
popular  EncyclopsBdia  is  now  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, printed  from  the  plates  of  the  Edinburgh  edition.  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  numerous  wood-cuts.  Seyen  steel-plate  maps,  yeiy  well  ex- 
ecuted, printed  in  colors,  are  included  in  this  yolume.  The  whole  work 
will  be  comprised  iu  six  or  seyen  yolumes.  The  paper  and  type  are  excel- 
lent As  to  its  contents,  it  is  a  model  of  a  popular  Dictionary  of  Enow- 
ledge,  giying  in  the  most  condensed  and  perspicuous  form  the  results  of  sub- 
stantial and  careful  scholarship.  The  rate  of  three  dollars  a  yolume,  at 
which  it  is  afforded,  is  remarkably  low ;  and  the  style  in  which  it  is  got  up 
is  much  superior  to  other  works  of  the  same  class,  sold  at  the  same  rate. 
We  haye  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  decidedly  the  best  work  of  its 
kind ;  in  the  same  compass,  and  at  the  same  rate,  there  is  none  to  take  its 
place.  As  a  work  of  reference  for  a  family,  or  for  district  school  libraries, 
it  will  answer  all  ordinary  demands.  On  controyerted  subjects,  so  fiir  as  we 
haye  examined,  it  is  impartial  and  candid ;  its  general  theological  tone  is 
conseryatiye.  The  historical  parts  are  brought  down  to  the  present  times. 
Some  of  the  articles,  e.  g.  i^sthetics,  Atonement,  show  the  fruit  of  much 
study.  The  work  will  undoubtedly  haye,  as  it  deseryes,  a  wide  circulation 
in  this  country. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer,  with  the  Hymns,  Epigrams,  and  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice.  Literally  Translated,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Theo- 
dore Alois  Buckley.  New  York:  Harpers.  1861.  Pp.  432.  Price  76 
cents.  The  Pseudo  Herodotean  Life  of  Homer,  in  the  translation  of  Ken- 
neth Mackenzie,  Esq.,  is  prefixed  to  this  yolume.  It  also  contains,  besides 
a  careful  prose  translation,  frequent  extracts  from  the  "brilliant  paraphrases 
of  Chapman,  Congreve,  and  Shelley."  The  Hymns  and  Minor  Poems  are 
here  for  the  first  time  literally  rendered  into  English.  We  cordially  com- 
mend the  work  to  all,  excepting  academical  and  college  students. 

Herodotus.  Recensuit  Josephus  WillUlMS  Blakeslet.  2  yols.  New 
York.  1861.  Pp.  362,  364.  Price  40  cents  a  yolume.  Two  new  yolumes 
of  Harpers^  GreeJc  and  Latin  Texts,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper,  in 
lithe  binding,  and  wonderfully  cheap.     The  typ6  is  clear  and  finished. 

Sinai  and  Zion:  or,  a  Pilgrimage  Through  the  Wilderness  to  the. Land 
of  Promise.  By  Benjavin  Bausman.  With  Illustrations.  Philadelphia : 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  1861.  Pp.  543.  An  unpretending  and  interesting 
narratiye  of  tray  els  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  185T.  The  yolume  is  issued  in  handsome  style,  and  is  well 
illustrated  with  appropriate  cuts. 
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7^  Dutch  Dcminie  of  the  CaUhUU :  or,  the  Times  of  the  "  Blood/ 
Brandt"  By  Rey.  David  Mubdogq,  I).D.  New  York :  Derhy  &  Jackson. 
1861.  Pp.  471.  This  is  a  narrative  of  primitive  Dutch  and  Indian  life, 
illustrating  scenes  of  historic  interest  in  the  bloody  conflicts  of  1778.  The 
scenes  and  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  the  moral  tone  is  unexceptionable. 

One  of  Them.  By  Charles  Lever.  New  York :  Harpers.  1861.  Pp. 
187,  octavo,  double  columns.  60  cents.  A  new  volume  from  the  fertile 
pen  of  Mr.  Lever  is  sure  to  find  numerous  readers  among  all  the  lovers  of 
genuine  humor  and  entertaining  narrative. 

StvMeefrom  Life,  By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  etc. 
New  York :  Harper  k  Brothers.  1861.  Pp.  290.  Miss  Muloch  is  de- 
servedly a  great  favorite,  for  the  naturalness  and  beauty  of  sentiment,  the 
skill  in  delineating  character,  and  the  elevated  moral  tone,  which  pervade  her 
works.  This  volume,  made  up  of  a  variety  of  studies  on  general  and 
domestic  topics,  is  an  excellent  book  for  reading  in  the  family  circle. 

The  ChildrerCs  Picture  Fable-Booh^  containing  One  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Fables.  With  Sixty  Illtutratuma  by  Harrison  "Weir.  The  Children's 
Picture-Booh  of  Quadrupede,  With  Sixty-one  Engra/cings  by  W.  Harvey. 
The  Children's  Picture-Booh  of  Birds,  Mlustrated  with  Sixty-one  Engrav- 
ings by  W.  Harvey.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1861.  Here  are 
three  fascinating  volumes  for  children.  The  descriptions  are  clear  and 
simple,  and  the  illustrations  beautiful  and  spirited. 

The  Children's  Bible  Picture-Booh,  Illustrated  with  Eighty  EngravingF. 
New  York:  Harpers.  1861.  Pp.32].  Another  volume,  admirably  adapted 
to  interest  and  instruct  children.  Many  of  the  engravings  are  from  designs 
by  Steinle,  Overbeck  and  others  in  the  Illustrated  German  Bible,  and  from 
the  well  known  Bible  Pictures  by  Julius  Schnorr. 

Stories  of  Rainbow  and  Luchy.  Up  the  River.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
New  York :  Harpers. 

Peterchen  and  Gretchen :  or,  Tales  of  Early  Childhood  for  Little  Child- 
ren from  Four  to  Eight  Years.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  the  author 
of  "  Little  Susy's  Six  Birthdays,"  etc.  New  York :  Randolph.  1860.  A 
very  good  book,  and  translated  with  fidelity  and  spirit ;  but  not  quite  equal 
to  the  translator's  own  works,  which  are  inimitable. 
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|[iebs  of  i^je  C^^urrj^ts  aitir  jof  ^iBBiottB. 


■♦-•■ 


DuRiNa  the  first  week  of  January 
thousands  in  this  country,  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  in  India,  China,  Western 
Asia  and  Africa,  were  offering  their 
prayers  in  concert  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  throughout  the  world. 
Never,  probably,  were  so  many  Christ- 
ians praying,  simultaneously,  for  the 
same  blessings. 

The  progress  of  the  Gospel  during 
the  last  sixty  years  has  been  such  as 
may  well  incite  the  church  to  prayer 
and  effort  During  that  period  the 
Bible  has  been  translated  into  up- 
wards of  100  languages.  There  are 
100,000  professing  Christians  in  New 
Zealand;  100,000  in  Burmah  and 
Pegu ;  112,000  Protestant  Christians 
in  India ;  5000  or  6000  in  Turkey ; 
250,000  in  Africa;  40,000  in  Ame- 
rica; and  250,000  in  the  islands]  of 
the  Pacific.  There  are  Christians  in 
China,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and 
other  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  200,000  or  300,000  Negroes 
under  the  care  of  Christian  pastors  in 
the  West  Indies.  There  are  more 
than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  living 
Christians,  who  but  for  the  labors 
of  the  missionaries  would  have  all 
remained  idolaters. 

An  approximate  calculation  has 
been  made  of  the  advance  of  the 
church  at  different  periods: 

There  were,  of  Christian  communicants, 

In  the  first  century, 500,000 

In  the  fifth  century, 15,000,000 

In  the  tenth  century, 50,000,000 

In  the  fifteenth  century, 100,000,000 

In  the  eighteenth  century,.  .200,000,000 


The  "Annual  Survey  of  the  Mis- 
sions of  the  American  Board  '*  gives 
the  following  summary  of  its  work 
during  the  last  half-century :  **  It  has 
sent  out,  in  all,  from  the  United 
States,  more  than  twelve  hundred 
male  and  female  laborers,  and  has  es- 
tablished some  twenty-six  missions, 
which  are  still  exerting  their  influ- 
ence for  good,  though  not  now  all 
connected  with  the  Board ;  *  in  these 
missions,  churches  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  have 
been  gathered,  with  a  present  mem- 
bership of  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand, and  with  a  membership  from 
the  beginning  of  not  less  than  fifty- 
five  thousand,  averaging  more  than 
a  thousand  for  every  year;  that 
as  many  as  one  hundred  and  seventh- 
five  thousand  must  have  been  m 
the  mission  schools  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  enterprise,  while 
some  thousands  of  these  have  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  the  semina- 
ries and  boarding-schools;  and  the 
number  of  pages  issued  by  mission 
presses  from  the  beginning,  can  not 
fall  much  short  of  one  thousand  and 
five  hundred  millions,  mostly  in  lan- 
guages which  had  previously  con- 
tained little  or  nothing  of  a  truly 
Christian  literature,  several  of  which, 
indeed,  were  first  reduced  to  a  written 
form  by  the  missionaries." 

Protestantism  in  the  Latin  Race, 
Dr.  Baird  estimates  the  Latin  race  at 
about  116,000,000,  viz.  Italian,  26,- 
000,000 ;  French,  42,000,000  (includ- 
ing portions  of  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
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Canada,  etc.) ;  Spanish,  in  the  Old 
and  New  world,  40,000,000 ;  Portu- 
gese, 8  to  10,000,000.  Among  these 
the  number  of  Protestants  does  not 
now  exceed  8,000,000.  About  30,- 
QOO  Italians  are  reckoned  as  Protest- 
ants. 

According  to  statistical  returns, 
from  the  different  countries,  the  num- 
ber of  murders  to  a  million  of  popu- 
lation is  Naples,  174;  States  of  the 
Church,  113;  Sicily,  90;  Tuscany, 
60;  Austria,  36;  France,  81;  Sar- 
dinia, 20  ;  Ireland,  19  ;  Belgium,  18  ; 
England,  4.  This  itself  is  a  com- 
ment on  free  institu^ons. 

Universal  Isra-elite  Alliance.  — A 
new  "Universal  Israelite  Alliance" 
has  been  formed  in  Paris,  intended 
to  embrace  the  whole  world.  Its 
object  is  to  bind  the  Jews  together, 
so  as  to  promote  their  general 
emancipation  and  progress.  This 
alliance  will  tend  to  foster  a  feeling 
of  unity  among  the  Jews,  and  may 
lead  to  important  consequences.  The 
programme  of  the  alliance  has  been 
recently  published.  The  alliance  is 
intended  to  be  a  centre  of  universal 
reference  for  all  that  concerns  the 
position  of  the  Jews,  the  exceptional 
laws  under  which  they  suffer,  the 
acts  of  oppression  of  which  they  are 
the  victims,  the  efforts  which  they 
make  to  free  themselves  from  a  gall- 
ing yoke  or  to  lighten  it,  the  assist- 
ance which  they  need,  etc.  It  now 
numbers  600  members. 

The  Jews  in  France. — ^Dr.  Gallay- 
ardin,  of  Lyons,  has  published  a 
book  entitled,  "The  Position  the 
Jews  are  Occupying  in  Society  on 
the  Globe,  but  especially  in  France 
and  Germany."  This  brochure,  as 
the  Lien  d^Israel  says,  is  full  of 
highly  interesting  facts  and  observa- 
tions. The  little  book  in  one  of  its 
chapters,  enumerates  the  Jews  hold- 
ing distinguished  offices  in  France; 
M.  Bedarride,  President  of  the  Im- 
perial Court  of  Aix ;  Messrs.  L.  Ja- 
val,  Eonigswarter,  members  of  the 


present  Chamber  of  Deputies;  M. 
Cremieux,  minister  of  justice,  and 
Godcheaux,  minister  of  finance  in 
1848 ;  M.  Achille  Fould,  at  present 
secretary  of  state,  and  minister  of 
the  imperial  household ;  M,  S.  Munk, 
member  of  the  "  Institute  ; "  M.  F. 
Halevy,  member  of  the  "Institute," 
and  perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  Fine  Arts;  M.  Ad  Frank, 
member  of  the  "Institute,"  of  the 
imperial  council  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  professor  at  the  "  College 
de  France."  It  was  formerly  gener- 
ally asserted  that  the  Jews  were  unfit 
for  military  service ;  but  the  statistical 
facts  of  France  prove  this  assertion 
to  be  erroneous.  Out  of  the  4,000 
scholars,  who,  since  1880,  were  ad- 
mitted in  the  "EcolePolytechnique," 
over  100  belong  to  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion. And  thus,  while  the  Jewish 
population  forms  hardly  the  400th 
part  of  the  French  population,  they 
are  represented  in  the  nulitary  schools 
in  the  proportion  of  one  fortieth. 

Papal  Missions. — The  receipts  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  "  Association  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,"  for 
1869,  were  6,260,595  francs,  not  far 
from  $1,050,000.  Of  these  receipts 
8,067,728  francs  were  from  France, 
256,047  from  the  British  Isles,  and 
854,228  from  North  America.  There 
were  expended  on  missions,  in  Eu- 
rope, 1,334,924  francs  ;  in  Asia, 
2,167,194;  in  Africa,  888,652;  in 
America,  1,397,366  ;  and  in  Oceanica, 
477,211. 

British  Subjects  in  Spain. — ^The 
missionary  chaplain  of  the  English 
bishop  of  Gibraltar  states,  in  a  letter 
to  the  London  TivACs^  that  there  are 
3,000  or  4,000  English  residing  in 
Spain,  in  various  capacities,  besides 
twice  as  many  continually  travelling. 
There  was  not  an  English  clergyman 
in  the  country  until  1848,  and  now 
there  are  only  two,  even  the  English 
embassy  having  never  had  a  chaplain 
until  last  year.  One  reason  for  this 
is  in  the  rigidity  of  the  law  which 
prohibits  the  public  profession  of  any 
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religion  by  foreigners,  except  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  the  performance 
of  religious  ceremonies  at  the  ceme- 
teries. The  chaplain  urges  an  ap- 
peal from  the  British  to  the  Spanish 
Goyemment,  to  obtain  such  a  modi- 
fication of  the  law  as  will  afford 
British  subjects  the  same  religious 
privileges  as  they  possess  in  France, 
Portugal,  and  even  Rome ;  and  the 
employment  of  numerous  missiona- 
ries, as  preliminary,  in  the  large 
towns,  to  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent chaplaincies. 

Sweden. — ^The  Order  of  Citizens, 
at  a  recent  sitting,  adopted  an  address 
to  the  Crown,  praying  for  reform  in 
the  national  representation,  and  the 
Order  of  Peasants  have  agreed  to  a 
similar  one.  These  documents  set 
forth  that  the  present  representative 
system  composed  of  four  orders,  the 
nobles,  clergy,  burgesses,  and  pea- 
sants, is  incompatible  with  constitu- 
tional liberty  and  with  progress.  The 
bills  relative  to  liberty  of  conscience 
and  of  public  worship,  lately  voted 
by  the  Diet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Order  of  the  Clergy,  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  King. 

Tke  Russian  Census.  —  The  total 
population  of  Russia  is  79,000,000; 
the  lower  orders,  serfs,  petty  traders, 
and  artisans  form  a  total  of  58,500,- 
000;  the  nobles,  and  the  higher 
guQds  of  traders,  about  1,000,000. 
The  nobles  still  possess  20,000,000 
serfs.  The  population  of  Siberia,  in- 
cluding the  wandering  tribes  of  Ea- 
san,  Astrakan,  and  Orenburg,  is 
4,000,000. 

The  German  Missionary  Conference 
was  held  in  Barmen ;  Dr.  Wichem 
presented  the  report.  It  has  aided 
German  churches  in  Rotterdam  and 
the  Hague.  A  stipend  of  $75  a  year 
is  promised  to  German  students  of 
theology  in  America  who  will  come 
to  Germany  and  study ;  the  Lutheran 
Synod  in  Penn.  also  aids  in  this.  The 
subject  of  Prayer-Meetings  was  ably 
discussed  by  Cams,  Hofimann,  and 


others.  The  Rhenish  Missionary  So- 
ciety and  the  Wupperthal  Tract  So- 
ciety also  celebrated  their  anniversa- 
ries. Reports  from  the  various  tract 
societies  showed  that  about  a  million 
of  books  and  tracts  were  disseminated 
the  last  year. 

The  Oustatus  AdolphiLs  Society 
celebrated  its  anniversary  at  Ulm; 
10,000  to  12,000  are  reported  as  being 
present.  Sermons  were  preached  by 
Pastor  Gerock,  of  Stuttgart,  Prof 
Hagenbach,  of  Basle,  and  Dr.  Temple, 
ofLeipsic.  The  receipts  the  last  year 
were  161,000  thalers,  with  which  532 
Protestant  churches  were  aided,  out 
of  691  that  made  application  for  help ; 
viz.  109  in  Austria,  56  in  Himgary, 
34  in  Poland,  16  in  France,  4  in  Swit- 
zerland, 4  in  the  United  States,  2  in 
Italy,  1  in  Algiers,  1  in  Portugal — ^the 
rest  in  Germany.  During  the  17  years 
of  its  existence  it  has  distributed 
1,137,475  thalers. 

There  is  a  society  in  Berlin  for 
sending  evangelical  books  to  the 
Germans  in  Wisconsin ;  about  1,000 
works  were  sent  last  year.  There 
is  a  similar  society  in  Langenberg. 
The  latter  society  has  also  pub- 
lished an  appeal  for  a  travelling 
preacher  to  be  sent  to  Wisconsin. 

Bevival  Meetings  in  Germany. — In 
some  parts  of  Germany,  prayer-meet- 
ings are  held  for  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  At  the  Pastoral 
conference  in  Berlin,  the  matter  was 
discussed,  and  some  of  the  pastors 
were  able  to  speak  from  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  happy  results  of  a 
similar  gracious  dispensation  in  their 
own  parishes.  In  one  district  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  a  movement 
has  been  in  progress  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and  several  individ- 
uals have  been  struck  down  at  the 
prayer-meeting,  or  afterward  in  their 
own  houses.  In  three  villages,  about 
a  hundred  converts  have  found  peace 
in  believing  on  Jesus,  and  the  work 
is  still  progressing. — News  of  the 
Churches, 
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In  Sileiia,  during  the  past  year, 
826  Romanists  and  16  Jews  embraced 
Protestantism;  and  41  Protestants 
became  Romanists.  The  population 
is  1,600,000.  The  Protestant  pastors 
number  885. 

Austria. — A  discussion  about  the 
Concordat  has  been  held  in  the  Cour^ 
oil  for  the  Empire,  M.  Maagen,  of 
Cronstadt  described  its  ill  effects  in 
Transylvania.  M.  Schaguar,  Greek 
Bishop  of  Hermanstadt,  complained  of 
its  influence  upon  the  Greek  Church. 
After  a  long  discussion,  the  Emperor 
was  petitioned  to  effect  a  rerision. 

The  official  Wiener  Zeitung,  pub- 
lishes a  manifesto  of  the  Emperor 
introducing  a  character  (diptoma) 
founded  upon  the  basis  of  the  Prag- 
matic sanction,  to  be  binding  on  all 
heirs  to  the  throne,  to  be  drawn  up 
for  all  the  provinces,  and  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  federal  laws.  The 
charter  announces  that  henceforth 
the  legislative  power  will  only  be  ex- 
ercised with  the  cooperation  of  the 
provincial  diets  as  well  as  the  reichs- 
rath.  The  number  of  members  of 
the  latter  is  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred, by  councillors  elected  to  the 
provincial  diets. 

The  ministers  of  justice,  religion, 
and  interior,  as  universal  central  au- 
thorities, are  suppressed.  The  court 
of  chancery  is  restored  in  Hungary, 
and  one  for  Transylvania  is  to  be 
established.  The  chancellor  of  the 
Hungarian  court  is  to  be  a  member 
of  the  ministry.  The  affairs  of  the 
other  provinces  are  to  be  represented 
in  the  imperial  councils  by  a  minister 
of  state.  A  special  ministry  is  to  be 
appointed  for  public  instruction. 

The  Methodist  Mission  in  Bulgaria 
is  full  of  promise.  It  has  3  stations. 
The  missionary  report  says  of  it: 
**  It  is  now  probable  that  by  means 
of  our  eastern  station  at  Tultscha  our 
mission  will  extend  its  influence,  if 
not  itself  into  southern  Russia,  by 
the  agency  of  the  remarkable  Greco- 
Russian  sect,  known  to  us  by  the 


name  of  Molakans,  and  among  whom 
brother  Flocken  is  carrying  on  his 
mission  at  Tultscha.  We  have  al- 
ready advised  the  Church  that  the 
religious  spirit  and  practices  of  these 
interesting  people  were  derived  firom 
English  Methodism,  through  a  &mily 
in  the  Russian  embassy  at  London, 
say  ninety  years  ago.  Brother  Flocken 
learns  from  them  that  they  number 
5,000,000,  and  spread  from  Southern 
European  Russia  into  the  adjacent 
countries  in  Asia  and  Turkey.  K 
God  began  ninety  years  ago  to  pre- 
pare this  people,  by  means  of  our 
English  bretluren  in  Mr.  Wesley's 
days,  for  our  missionary  to  work  in 
our  day,  how  can  we  be  guiltless  if 
we  do  not  yield  it  a  cordial  support?" 

Australia. — At  the  recent  Inter- 
national Statistical  Congress,  Aus- 
tralia was  reported  as  having,  at  the 
end  of  1868,  1,100,000  colonists: 
Victoria  has  504,000  of  them,  and 
here  there  are  only  60females  to  100 
of  the  other  sex.  The  natives  in  1855 
were  reduced  to  3,640,  and  have  since 
been  decreasing.  In  New  Zealand, 
1857,  the  natives  were  estimated  at 
56,049,  of  whom  31,667  were  males. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Church 
Society"  was  held  in  Sydney.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  report,  that  thirty  new 
churches  have  been  erected  in  New 
South  Wales  during  the  past  year,  of 
which  seventeen  have  been  opened 
for  divine  worship.  The  whole,  when 
completed,  will  accommodate  6,000 
hearers,  and  the  cost  is  about 
£30,000.  The  income  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  past  year  is  £8,993. 

India. — ^The  annual  report  of  the 
Ahmednuggar  Mission  shows  eleven 
churches,  containing  369  members, 
of  whom  64  were  received  in  1859. 
One  native  pastor  was  ordained 
within  the  year.  Friends  in  India 
gave  £1,600  to  supply  deficiencies  in 
the  appropriations  made  to  the  mis- 
sion. The  sj)iritual  growth  of  the 
churches  is  encouraging. 

The  Madura  Mission  reports  28 
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churches,  78  additions  by  profession, 
and  an  aggregate  of  1,012  members. 
A  gain  of  267  persons  has  been  made 
to  the  "village  congregations."  These 
increase  in  stability.  There  has  been 
an  advance  in  benevolent  contribu- 
tions. 

Romish  Minions,  —  The  Madras 
Directory  gives  a  tabular  account  of 
these  missions,  making  the  number 
of  bishops,  22;  priests,  802;  Roman 
Catholic  population,  968,656. 

The  number  saved  in  India  from 
perishing  as  human  sacrifices  by  the 
hands  of  the  Ehonds  since  1836,  is 
supposed  to  be  as  many  as  2,000. 
As  many  as  250  of  them  have  been 
placed  in  mission  schools.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  them  have  been 
hopefully  converted,  and  one  of  the 
boys  earliest  rescued  is  now  an  or- 
dained minister  of  the  Gospel. 

The  English  Church  Missionary 
Record^  speaking  of  the  missions  of 
that  Society  in  South  India,  says: 
"  From  the  statements  of  the  last  ten 
years,  it  appears,  that  while  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  classed  as  un- 
baptized  adherents  in  our  various 
districts  averages  about  11,000  each 
year,  the  number  of  the  baptized  con- 
verts has  increased  from  15,635  to 
26,788,  thus  giving  us  an  average  of 
1,000  souls  yearly  added  to  the  visi- 
ble Church  of  Christ." 

The  revival  reported  in  Tinneoelly, 
and  which  is  a  phenomenon  entirely 
new  among  Hindoos,  appears  to  be  a 
remarkable  work  of  grace.  In  Chota- 
Nagpore  there  have  been  many  con- 
versions. Ninety  persons  were  bap- 
tized in  one  month.  A  missionary 
writes  in  an  Indian  journal,  that  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Runchi,  the 
"  Gospel  is  spreading  like  fire  in  the 
jungle.  As  many  as  eight  hundred 
villages  have  received  the  Gospel. 
So  many  Kols  were  pouring  into  the 
station  from  the  jungle,  that  three 
missionaries  are  occupied  all  day  in 
giving  them  instruction."  The  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Bengal  visited  the 


district  in  January,  and  was  greatly 
astonished  at  what  he  saw.  His 
secretary  remarked  to  the  mission- 
aries: "There  never  was  seen  such 
a  sight  in  India  as  this."  This  re- 
ferred to  a  gathering  of  about  two 
thousand  native  Christians  at  which 
he  was  present.  From  the  province 
of  Pachette,  the  Eabreepunthes  have 
presented  themselves  to  the  number 
of  forty-six,  out  of  eleven  villages, 
asking  for  instruction.  They  say  that 
large  bodies  of  this  sect  are  ready  to 
embrace  Christianity.  There  are  six 
missionaries  in  the  Chota-Nagpore 
field,  who  are  Germans,  from  the 
seminary  of  Pastor  Gossner,  at  Berlin. 
We  see  it  stated,  that  in  Lucknow 
and  the  surroundmg  villages,  eighty- 
nine  natives  have  been  baptized  since 
the  rebellion  of  1867. 

Malay  School  in  Singapore. — Rev. 
B.  P.  Keasberry,  the  faithful  teacher 
and  missionary,  has  persevered  in  his 
labors  in  Singapore,  for  twenty  years^ 
though  both  the  London  and  Ameri- 
can missions,  established  at  this  port 
when  China  was  scarcely  accessible, 
have  been  transferred  to  the  contin- 
ent. The  island  of  Singapore  lies  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  great 
Malay  peninsula,  round  which  ships 
pass  to  Siam  and  China.  From  sixty 
to  eighty  vessels  are  daily  in  this 
port,  and  the  island  contains  90,000 
Chinese,  who  have  no  missionary, 
besides  Malays  and  others. 

The  Sandwich  Islands. — The  na- 
tional revenue  considerably  exceeds 
$300,000.  More  than  $30,000  are 
raised  for  the  schools,  which  contain 
nearly  10,000  pupils.  There  are  also 
some  dozen  or  more  select  schools, 
from  the  "Oahu  Colle^"  downwards. 
Towards  the  endowment  of  this  CoIt 
lege,  the  Hawaiian  government  has 
given  land  valued  at  $10,000 ;  and  the 
fbrcign  residents  on  the  islands  hope  to 
found  one  of  the  professorships.  The 
23  churches  contain  14,413  members 
in  regular  standing,  and  report  the 
number  received  the  past  year  at 
573.    The  contributions  by  the  native 
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Ohristiuis,  for  Tarions  objects,  were 
near  twentj  thousand  dollars. 

Polynesia. — Mr.  Turner,  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  London  Society,  gives 
account  in  the  Magazine  of  a  visit  to 
the  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides 
group.  The  inhabitants  were  form- 
erly amongst  the  most  savage  in  the 
Pacific.  In  twelve  of  them  the  pioneer 
native  Evangelists  from  other  islands 
sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
blood.  Yet  others  were  found  will- 
ing to  take  the  places  of  the  massa- 
cred, and  Christianity  has  finally 
triumphed.  Mr.  Turner  concludes 
his  journal  with  the  following  state- 
ment: 

**  In  summing  up  our  progress  in 
these  islands  now  visited,  where 
twenty  years  ago  we  had  not  a  single 
missionary,  or  a  single  convert  firom 
heathenism,  and  at  the  very  entrance 
to  which  John  Williams  then  fell, 
we  find  that  out  of  a  population  in  the 
twelve  islands  which  we  now  occupy 
of  about  65,500  souls,  we  have  19,743 
who  have  renounced  heathenism,  and 
are  professedly  Christian.  Of  these 
there  are  645  church-members,  and 
689  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Church.  There  are  laboring  among 
them  ten  European  missionaries,  and 
231  native  teachers  and  assistants. 
Three  printing  presses  also  are  at 
work,  especially  devoted  to  the  Pa- 
puan vernacular  of  the  respective 
islands. 

China. — ^Mr.  Woodin  and  Mr.  Peet 
%vrite  firom  Fuhchau  of  a  favorable 
change  in  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
and  other  hopefiil  indications. 

New  interest  is  felt  in  China  in  the 
effects  of  the  Taiping-wang  insurgent 
movement.  With  all  the  errors,  fen- 
aticism,  and  cruelties  of  that  body  of 
rebels,  their  opposition  to  idolatry, 
and  the  strange  admixture  of  Christ- 
ian truth  with  heathen  superstitions, 
which  they  profess,  make  them  an 
object  of  more  than  curious  inquiry. 
While  they  are  a  terrible  scourge  in 
a  land  of  abominable  wickedness,  it 
is  also  said  that  they  desire  to  culti- 


vate fiiendly  relations  with  for^gners, 
and  introduce  the  ideas  and  institu- 
tions of  western  civilization.  The 
second  in  command  has  invited  an 
English  missionary  to  labor  in  places 
under  his  government,  and,  according 
to  the  tes&nony,  has  written  a  book, 
setting  forth,  as  a  programme  of  the 
rising  dynasty,  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  temples  into  places  of  reli- 
gious worship,  according  to  the  Bible, 
which  is  to  be  the  book  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  people,  and  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  Christianity  in  its 
Protestant  aspect 

Stria. — The  executions  in  Damas- 
cus, by  order  of  Fuad  Pasha,  for  the 
late  outrages,  number  200,  including 
Ahmed  Pasha,  the  governor  of  Da- 
mascus, Othman  Bey,  commander  in 
Hasbeiga,  during  the  massacre  of 
1,200  Christians.  About  1,200  others 
have  been  condemned  to  hard  kbor 
and  service  in  the  army.  The  French 
occupation,  it  is  now  said,  will  he 
for  two  years  instead  of  six  months. 
Applications  for  relief  come  daily  to 
the  Committee  at  Beirut  firom  at  least 
30,000  persons.  England  has  sent 
about  $115,000,  and  the  United  States 
(to  March  1),  about  $32, 000 ;  Germany 
nearly  70,000  thalers ;  France  $300,- 
000 ;  Russia  $30,000 ;  Greece  $30,- 
000.  The  French  and  Russian  con- 
tributions are  devoted  in  part  to  re- 
ligious propagandism.  Damascus  is 
still  in  an  alarming  state ;  the  ravages 
of  the  Druses  have  not  ceased.  The 
total  valuation  of  the  losses  is  $864,- 
648,  for  which  the  Government  has 
as  yet  paid  only  $179,149. 

Turkey. — All  the  Protestant  am- 
bassadors in  Constantmople  protested 
against  the  course  of  the  government 
in  the  case  of  the  riot  attending  the 
burial  of  a  native  Protestant  The 
Porte  replied,  that  it  was  simply  an 
affair  of  its  own ;  but  the  Europeai 
ambassadors  have  reasserted  their 
rights,  and  our  American  amhassa- 
dor,  James  Williams,  sent  in  a  strong 
paper  of  remonstrance.  The  ruffians 
who  plundered   and  murdered  the 
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American  missionaries  at  Jaffa,  are  to 
be  imprisoned  for  life  in  Constantino- 
ple. The  Porte  has  proceeded  ener- 
getically against  the  mutineers  in  Sy- 
ria. Fuad  Pasha  has  imposed  a  fine 
of  a  million  dollars  upon  the  Bamas- 
cans  for  the  benefit  of  the  expelled 
Christians.  Dr.  Hamlin  is  now  in 
this  country  maturing  the  plans  for  a 
college  which  is  to  be  established  in 
Constantinople,  through  the  liberality 
of  some  New  York  friends  of  mis- 
sions. He  stated  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Board,  that  the  Druses 
in  the  recent  outbreak  spared  the 
American  mission  in  consequence  of 
the  past  kindness  of  the  missiona- 
ries. 

Tbb  Southern  Armenian  mission  is 
henceforth  to  be  called  The  Mission 
to  Central  Jurkey.  The  other  Sta- 
tions in  Turkey  will  constitute  the 
two  missions  to  Eastern  and  Western 
Turkey. 

The  Northern  Armenian  mission 
has  13  stations  and  45  outstations, 
38  ordained  missionaries,  and  others, 
male  and  female,  making  the  laborers 
for  this  country  72 ;  also  four  native 
pastors,  21  native  preachers,  84  na- 
tive teachers,  and  65  other  native 
helpers ;  making  the  native  force  114. 
There  are  28  churches,  with  a  mem- 
bership numbering  680,  of  whom  119 
were  received  the  past  year.  Nearly 
1,400  children  are  in  the  free  schools ; 
the  two  seminaries  contain  66  schol- 
ars, and  the  female  boarding-school 
24.  Nearly  12,000,000  pages  were 
printed  in  different  languages.  Dr. 
Goodell  is  revising  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  the  Armenians,  who  read 
the  Turkish  language  with  their  na- 
tional alphabet ;  and  Dr.  Schauffler  is 
now  devoting  himself  mainly  to  pre- 
paring this  version  of  the  Scriptures 
for  Mohammedan  readers.  Other 
books  are  being  prepared  in  Armeni- 
an and  Armeno-Turkish. 

The  progress  of  the  work  of  grace 
has  been  most  signal  in  the  Southern 
Armenian  mission.  With  not  half 
the  number  of  stations,  and  not  a 
third  as  many  missionaries,  and  a 


comparatively  recent  origin,  the  re- 
sults bear  comparison  remarkably 
with  those  of  the  Northern  mission. 
Twelve  churches,  eight  of  them  only 
six  years  old,  contain  almost  600 
members,  receiving  107  the  past  year. 
The  membership  has  trebled  in  that 
time.  The  schools  number  more  than 
1,800  pupils. 

A  coBRESPONDBNT  of  the  World  writes 
from  Constantinople,  Oct  26th  : 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a 
strong  tendency  among  the  influen- 
tial laity  of  the  Greek  church,  to  take 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church 
into  their  own  hands,  and  make  whole- 
sale reforms. 

Since  the  Crimean  war,  the  Porte 
has  seemed  to  favor  this  movement, 
which  would  of  course  tend  to  re- 
duce the  influence  of  the  Greek  bish- 
ops. These  bishops,  until  within  a 
few  months,  have  all  resided  in  Con- 
stantinople. About  a  year  ago,  a  sort 
of  national  assembly  was  instituted 
to  reform  the  church,  and  afterwards 
to  control  it  This  assembly,  having 
a  majority  of  lay  members  chosen  by 
the  people,  commenced  its  session  at 
the  Phanar. 

Its  meetings  were  stormy,  and  but 
little  was  really  accomplished,  until 
the  Porte  was  induced  to  order  the 
bishops  to  return  immediately  to  their 
dioceses.  Aftertheir  departure  things 
went  on  smoothly.  A  plan  of  refor- 
mation was  matured,  and  all  seemed 
very  favorable.  *  But  these  proceed- 
ings were  distasteful  to  Russia.  The 
assembly  was  too  republican  in  its 
nature;  the  bishops  were  specially 
under  Russian  influence.  Moreover, 
Russia  wished  to  forment  difficulties 
in  the  church,  to  cause  a  separation 
between  the  Greek  and  Bulgarian 
elements. 

The  grand  trial  of  strength  be- 
tween the  two  parties  came  off  last 
week.  A  patriarch  was  to  be  chosen. 
The  national  council  had  so  revised 
the  code  of  the  church,  that  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  control  the  elec- 
tion and  put  in  a  man  of  progressive 
principles,  otherwise  their  whole  plan 
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of  reform  would  be  thwarted.  But 
Russian  money  and  influence,  to- 
gether with  episcopal  intrigue,  in- 
duced the  Turkish  government  to  re- 
call the  bishops  to  take  part  in  the 
election. 

According  to  the  new  regime,  the 
assembly  sent  to  the  Porte  some  fif- 
teen names.  Several  of  these  were 
rejected  there,  as  was  allowable. 

From  the  names  returned  the  lower 
house  selected  three;  that  is,  a  bal- 
lot was  taken,  and  the  three  names 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
were  sent  up  to  the  house  of  bishops 
for  them  to  choose  one  from  these. 
The  favorite  of  the  lower  house  and 
the  champion  of  reformation  was  the 
ex-patriarch  Anthimos.  He  received 
twice  as  many  votes  as  any  other  can- 
didate. 

But  it  became  plain  that  he  had  no 
chance  in  the  synod  of  bishops,  if  all 
the  bishops  were  allowed  to  vote.  So 
it  was  proposed  in  the  lower  or  com- 
munal assembly  to  exclude  all  those 
bishops  against  whom  charges  had 
been  preferred  by  their  respective 
dioceses,  for  ecclesiastical  and  moral 
delinquencies.  I  will  quote  now  from 
the  Levant  Herald:  "A  regular Don- 
nybrook  tournament  now  began«  A 
strong  muster  of  hahJcaU  (strong-fist- 
ed grocer-boys)  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  had  been  prepared,  and  with  a 
promptness  and  energy  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  band  of  New 
York  rowdies  —  these  gentry  com- 
menced an  indiscriminate  and  very 
effective  assault  on  their  patrons'  op- 
ponents. In  a  few  minutes  the  fight 
became  general — archdeacons  attack- 
ed bishops — ^bishops  archbishops — 
and  the  whole,  each  other  and  every 
body  else,  wherever  there  was  a  head 
to  be  cracked  or  a  beard  to  be  pulled. 
The  bishop  of  Decapolis,  especially, 
narrowly  escaped  strangulation  by 
the  archdeacon  of  Adrianople,  who 
in  his  turn  lost  three  quarters  of  his 
beard  in  the  hands  of  a  layman  who 
came  to  the  episcopal  rescue.     At  last 


making  himself  heard  above  this  war 
of  blows,  shouts  and  hisses,  the  pat- 
riarchal vicar  in  a  stentorian  voice  de- 
clared the  assembly  dissolved  in  the 
name  of  the  sultan,  and  rushed  fran- 
tically from  the  room,  leaving  the 
comlMitantSy  revered  and  unrevered, 
to  fight  it  out" 

The  Porte  decided  that  all  the  bish- 
ops had  the  right  to  vote,  and  an  elec- 
tion was  held  immediately.  At  this 
session  the  synod  chose  Johannikios, 
bishop  of  Cy2icus,  to  fill  the  vacant 
patriarchate. 

His  election  was  immediately  an- 
nounced to  the  Porte,  and  he  has 
since  been  officially  recognized,  and 
he  has  made  his  calls  upon  the  sul- 
tan, ministers,  etc. 

An  indignant  remonstrance,  signed 
by  many  of  the  most  influential 
Greeks  in  Turkey,  was  sent  in  to  the 
Porte,  but  it  found  no  favor  there. 

"We  can  hardly  calculate  the  re- 
sults of  this  election.  If  the  new 
patriarch  succeeds  in  maintmning  his 
ground,  he  will  utterly  subvert  all 
which  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
reformation,  and  place  the  Greek  com- 
munity in  the  position  it  held  before 
the  war. 

In  this  case  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  the  Bulgarian  church  will 
declare  its  independence  of  the  Greek 
patriarch,  and  force  the  Porte  to  give 
it  a  new  organization.  It  would  not 
be  strange,  either,  if  there  should  be 
a  schism  among  the  Greeks  them- 
selves. 

The  hatred  between  th§  two  par- 
ties is  very  bitter,  and  the  old  regime 
is  intolerable  to  enlightened  Greeks. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this 
is  a  political  rather  than  a  religious 
movement,  a  seeking  after  civil  rather 
than  spiritual  freedom,  somewhat 
akin  to  the  present  reformation  in 
Italy.  It  will  undoubtedly  tend  to 
weaken  and  eventually  destroy  the 
Greek  church  spiritual,  but  this  is 
no  part  of  the  programme  of  the  re- 
formers. 
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Art.  I.— slavery   AMONG  THE   ANCIENT  HEBREWS  : 
FROM  BIBLICAL  AND  TALMUDIC  SOURCES. 

By  Dr.  M.  Mielzik£B,  of  Copenhagen.* 
ILHSLAVEB  OF   FOBEIOV  DS8CXHT. 

§14. 

a.  Nations  from  which  such  Sla/oes  were  usuaUy  taken. 

The  actual  slaves  amoug  the  Hebrews,  those  that  could  be 
permanently  held  in  bondage,  might,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
law  (Levit.  xxv,  4:4r-i6),  be  taken  in  part  from  the  midst  of 
the  surronnding  nations,  in  part  from  the  strangers  and  resi- 
dents in  the  conqnered  lands ;  but  they  could  not  be  taken 
from  the  midst  of  the  Oanaanite  nations,  to  whom  the  country 
originally  belonged,  since  these  people,  sunk  in  immorality 
and  idolatry,  were  to  be  utterly  destroyed  out  of  the  land 

*  Continued  from  page  260. 
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(Dent.  XX,  16-19),  so  as  to  remove  all  temptation  from  the  im- 
migrating Israelites.  But  as  the  total  extirpation  of  these  na- 
tions did  not  in  fact  take  place — many  still  remaining  within 
the  domain  of  the  Israelites  (Judges  i,  28) — it  was  a  natural 
consequence,  that,  in  later  times,  most  of  the  slaves  were  ob- 
tained from  among  these  very  Ganaanites.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why,  with  the  Rabbins,  a  Canaanitish  slave  is  the  usual 
designation  for  all  slaves  not  of  Hebrew  origin.* 

§  15. 
5.  The  Original  Acquisition  of  these  Slaves. 

A  slave  of  foreign  descent  might  be  obtained  in  a  threefold 
way,  viz. 

1.  ^j purchase:  as  when  slaves,  or  prisoners  of  war,  or 
children  sold  by  their  parents  on  account  of  poverty,  were 
bought  from  these  neighboring  nations.  This  was  doubt- 
less the  most  common  mode  of  obtaining  them,  and  such 
slaves,  in  distinction  from  those  born  in  the  house,  are 
frequently  described  in  the  Scriptures  as  '  lought  for 
money. ^ 

2.  By  contract :  as  when  individuals,  among  the  strang- 
ers dwelling  in  the  land,  who  could  not  maintain  them- 
selves by  free  labor,  voluntarily  sold  themselves  into 
slavery  for  a  time  or  forever,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
necessity  of  self-support, 

3.  By  conquest  in  war  :\  as  when  prisoners  of  war,  taken 

*  It  ia  also  possible  that  the  Rabbins  intended  by  this  name  to  designate  the 
aciwjX  slave,  in  contrast  with  the  Hebrew  slave,  who  was  not  redUy  such ;  so  that 
(hnaaniie  here  contains  an  allusion  to  Glenesis  iz,  25  sq.,  where  Canaan  is  accursed 
as  *'  (/le  slave  of  slaves,"  that  is,  as  the  lowest  of  slaves.  (See  Bashi  on  Kidvschxi^ 
22,  b. 

f  In  the  Mishna,  Kiduschin,  i,  3,  a  threefold  mode  of  acquiring  slaves  is  denoted 
by  the  words,  nptnsir  ^t32:S»  pD5S ;  which  may  correspond  with  the  ab97e  three, 
by  purchase,  compact,  and  the  fortunes  of  war.  But  the  passage  in  the  Mishna 
strictly  refers,  not  to  the  original  acquisition  of  slaves,  but  only  to  the  mode  in 
which,  when  property  was  transferred,  the  master's  right  to  slaves  (as  to  other  pro- 
perty) was  defined,  viz.  by  money ^  document^  or  acttidl  possession  (the  latter,  eo 
far  as  they  were  actually  served  by  the  slaves). 
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on  the  field,  or  in  plundering  the  cities  of  the  enemy,  for- 
feited their  freedom,  and  became  the  slaves  of  the  victors. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  however,  the  number  of  slaves, 
especially  males,  could  not  have  been  much  increased  in 
this  way,  since  the  most  ancient  laws  of  war  (Deut.  xx, 
10-19)  imposed  strict  limits  upon  sparing  the  lives  of 
men  taken  in  a  just  war.  Man-stealing^  by  stealth  or 
violence,  which  was  an  ordinary  mode  of  acquiring  slaves 
among  the  ancient  nations,  was  held  in  such  abhorrence, 
that,  when  it  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  Hebrew,  it  was, 
like  murder,  punished  with  death  (Exod.  xxi,  16 ;  Deut. 
xxiv,  7). 

The  number  of  slaves  was  largely  increased  by  the  children 
of  bondwomen, born  of  slave-marriages,  who,  as  ''children  of 
the  maid-servant,"  or  as  '*  born  in  the  house,"  belonged  to  the 
master.  They  were  always  regarded  as  the  best  and  most 
trustworthy  servants,  because  they  had  grown  up  in  the 
family,  and  were  acquainted  with  all  its  circumstances,  and 
hence  their  faith  and  attachment  could  be  more  relied  upon 
(Gen.  xiv,  14). 

§  16. 

c.  Nurriber  and  Yaiut  of  Slaves. 

From  the  lack  of  accurate  data,  the  number  of  all  these 
slaves  among  the  Hebrews  at  different  times  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely ascertained.  Many  circumstances,  however,  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  huge 
masses  of  slaves*  held  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  A  super- 
fluity of  slaves  implies  an  extensive  slave-traffic  and  special 
slave  marts.  Of  neither  of  these  is  there  a  trace  among  the 
Hebrews.f 

*  Aocerding  to  Athenseos,  the  number  of  slayes  ia  Attica  alone  was  400,000,  in 
Corinth,  460,000,  in  the  smaU  island  of  Egina,  470,000.  In  Rome,  in  the  times  of 
the  eoaperors,  many  wealthy  citizens  had  from  10,000  to  20,000  slaves. 

f  The  Mishna  speaks  first  of  the  public  sale  of  slaves  in  the  market ;  compare 
Baha  Kama,  viii,  1,  pTDri  *l5>a3n  *1S5  *  but  this  does  not  imply  an  extensive 
slave-traffic,  in  markets  established  for  this  purpose.    The  phrase  np^H  '1^!^, 
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It  IS  only  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity, that  we  have  any  data  from  which  we  can  estimate  the 
probable  proportion  of  slaves  to  freemen.  According  to  Ezra, 
ii,  64,  66,  and  Nehemiah,  vii,  67,  there  were  7387  slaves 
in  the  train  of  the  42,360  returning  exiles.  Hence  the  average 
was,  one  slave  to  five  or  six  free  persons ;  or,  one  slave  to  a 
family,  since  the  average  number  of  the  family  was  from  five 
to  six.  This  proportion  was  probably  the  normal  one  at  differ- 
ent periods.  In  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful  families  there 
may,  indeed,  have  sometimes  been  a  larger  number  of  slaves, 
for  the  care  of  herds,  for  husbandage,  or  for  different  domestic 
services ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  poorer  families 
often  had  none  at  all  (Prov.  xii,  9) ;  and  several  families  some- 
times held  one  slave  together,  who  performed  service  for  them 
on  different  days.*  In  the  time  of  the  second  temple,  we  know 
that  no  slaves  were  held  by  the  £ssenes,or  by  the  Tlierapeutse  ; 
for  those  sects  rejected  all  slavery,  as  in  contravention  with  the 
natural  equality  of  men.f  The  Pharisees,  too,  were  on  moral 
grounds  opposed  to  the  holding  of  many  slaves,  and  recom- 
mended instead  for  household  service  the  employment  of  indi- 
gent Hebrews.^ 

The  price  of  a  slave  was  naturally  different  at  different 
times ;  it  was  also  determined  by  age,  sex,  health,  strength,  as 
well  as  capacity  and  skill.  From  Exodus  xxi,  32,  defining  the 
sum  to  be  paid  for  a  slave  killed  by  an  ox,  it  appears  that  the 
average  price  of  a  common  slave  (male  or  female)  was  thirty 
shekels.  If,  as  many  conjecture  in  respect  to  the  valuation  of 
persons  in  Levit.  xxvii,  1-8,  the  legal  price  of  slaves  is  made 
the  basis,  then  this  price  varied,  according  to  age  and  sex, 
from  three  to  fifty  shekels ;  slaves  from  twenty  to  sixty  years 
of  age  bore  the  highest  price,  and  female  slaves  were  of  less 

which  occurs  in  the  Siphra  to  Levit.  xxv,  42  (see,  also,  Maimomdea^  Ahad.  i,  5), 
to  designate  the  elevation  of  stone,  on  which  slaves  were  exposed  for  public  sale, 
refers  probably  only  to  the  well-known  Boman  custom  at  the  sale  of  slaves.  Com- 
pare the  expression,  "  de  lapide  emtusi'^  in  Cic.  in  Pis.  15. 

*  A  case  frequently  recognised  in  the  Talmudic  law ;  e.  g.  Baba  KamOj  90. 

t  Philo,  Opera,  ed.  Mangez,  ii,  458,  482. 

X  See  Mishna,  Ahoih^  ii,  8,  and  i,  5.    Compare  also  Baba  M&m,  60,  b. 
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valne  than  male.  In  the  later  period  of  Jewish  history, 
Josephus*^  names  12  drachmas  as  the  ransc^m  of  an  Israelite 
prisoner,  and  this  was  probably  at  that  period  the  average 
price  of  a  slave.  As  the  shekel  in  later  times  was  worth 
about  four  Attic  drachmas  (the  drachma  being  about  18 
cents),t  the  value  would  be  about  30  shekels  as  before ;  but 
these  shekels  were  heavier  than  those  of  the  time  of  Moses. 

§17. 

d.  The  Legal  Position  of  Slaves. 

Though  the  position  assigned  by  the  Mosaic  law  to  heathen 
slaves  was  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Hebrew  man- 
servant, since  the  latter  belonged  to  his  master  only  for  a  fixed 
time,  and  was  regarded  rather  as  a  hired  servant,  while  the 
former  was  held  permanently,  and  could  be  inherited  (Levit. 
XXV,  46) ;  yet  the  circumstances  of  the  foreign  bondman  were 
much  more  favorable  than  in  any  other  nation  of  antiquity. 
Among  other  nations,  as  is  well  known,  the  slave  was  held  in 
law  as  a  chattel  (thing)  deprived  of  all  personality,  so  that  the 
master  could  treat  him  according  to  his  caprice,  and  might 
even  kill  him  \X  among  the  Hebrews,  on  the  contrary,  the 
slave,  though  the  property  of  the  master,  was  not  regarded  as 
a  thing,  but  as  personal  property.  In  fact  he  was  held  to  be 
property  only  so  far  as  this — that  the  master  had  the  entire 
claim  to  his  labor  and  the  fruits  thereof ;  but  still,  as  the  slave 
could  never  cease  to  be  a  man^  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  person 
with  certain  natural  human  rights,  which  even  the  master 
could  not  impair  without  being  punished  for  it. 

From  this  point  of  view  a  clear  light  is  cast  upon  the  Bibli- 
cal and  Talmudic  statements  about  the  legal  relations  of  slaves. 
Considered  as  the  property  of  the  master,  he  could  be  bought 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  zii,  2,  8.  t  Josepbus,  Antiq.  iii.  8,  2. 

X  See'Heiaecciaa,  Antiq.  Bom.  1  Tit  iii,  ii,  on  Roman  slaveB.  Non  pro  personis, 
sed  pro  rebus,  immo  pro  nuUis  habebantur,  etc.  Compare^  too,  Gaiua,  Instit.  1,  62 ' 
Apad  omnea  perssque  gentea  animadyertere  poasumua,  dominis  in  Bervos  vitse 
necisqne  poteatatem  ease. 
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or  inherited,  given  away  or  pledged.*  As  a  person,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  life,  and  the  preservation  of  his  body  and  its 
members,  were  inalienable  goods,  to  which  the  power  of  the 
master  did  not  reach.  Hence,  though  the  master  might  force 
him  to  obedience  by  chastisement,  yet  he  could  only  make  use 
of  this  punishment  in  its  lighter  forms.  The  killing  of  a  slave 
outright,  even  when  it  resulted  from  smiting  with  a  stick  or 
rod,  was  to  be  avenged  (Exodus  xxi,  20,  in  the  margin  of  the 
English  version) ;  i.  e.  according  to  the  Rabbinic  interpreta- 
tion, it  was  to  be  atoned  by  the  execution  of  the  master.  If 
the  death  did  not  follow  at  once,  but  after  some  days,  so  that 
the  chastisement  could  not  be  certainly  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  the  death,  the  master  was  free  from  other  punishment  ('  for 
he  was  his  money,'  verse  21),  since  he  was  supposed  to  he 
punished  by  the  loss  of  the  slave.  But  if  the  master,  in  pun- 
ishing, used  an  instrument,  a  blow  from  which  would  plainly 
be  fatal,  his  own  life  was  forfeited,  even  when  the  death  of  the 
slave  followed  aftersome  interval  of  time.f  To  smite  the  eye, 
so  that  it  perished,  or  to  smite  out  the  tooth,  or  to  injure  any 
part  of  the  body  so  that  it  could  not  be  restored  to  its  integ- 
rity:!:, was  followed  by  the  freedom  of  the  slave  (Exodus  xxi, 
26,  27). 

As  the  slave  was  the  property  of  the  master,  he  could  not 
acquire  anything  for  himself.  In  this  respect  the  maxim  held 
good,  that  "  the  hand  of  the  slave  is  the  hand  of  the  master  ;"§ 
or,  "  what  the  slave  gains,  he  gains  for  the  master."!  The 
master  had  not  only  a  claim  to  what  the  slave  acquired  by 
.  labor,  what  he  found,  or  what  he  might  receive  as  a  gift,  but 
must  also  be  indemnified  for  any  injuries  which  others  might 
inflict  upon  him. 

*  But  the  pledging  of  a  slave  did  not  fully  secure  the  creditor,  as  the  debtor 
could  declare  the  pledged  slave  to  be  free.    Compare  Mishna,  Gittin,  iv,  4. 

t  Compare  Maimonides,  "  On  Murder,"  ii,  14. 

t  S€e  Kiduschin;  24.  Twenty-four  parts  of  the  body  are  there  enumerated,  as> 
the  ears,  fingers,  toes,  etc. 

§  Bdba  MeziOj  96,  Kidttschin,  23,  b. 

I  Peaachimj  88,  6.  The  principle  in  the  Roman  lavr  is  almost  literally  the  same  : 
Quodcunque  per  servum  acquiritur  id  domino  acquiritur.    Ckui  Instit.  1,,  62. 
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Considered  as  a  person,  the  slave  was  himself  responsible  for 
his  own  acts.  Hence  if  he  injured  other  persons,  the  master 
was  not  legally  bound  to  make  reparation  ;  but  the  slave  was 
held  legally  responsible  to  make  amends,  which  might  be  done, 
for  example,  after  he  had  obtained  his  freedom.* 

In;-elation  to  third  persons,  the  slave,  in  the  criminal  juris- 
prudence, was  put  on  the  same  basis  with  the  free  Israelite. 
The  intentional  murder  of  a  slave  was  punished  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  murderer,  and  unintentional,  by  banishment  to  one 
of  the  cities  of  refuge ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  murder 
committed  by  a  slave  was  visited  with  the  same  penalties.! 
The  wounding,  smiting,  and  even  the  insulting  of  a  slave  by  a 
third  party,  subjected  him  to  the  same  punishment  as  in  the 
case  of  the  free  Israelite.:}: 

§18. 
6.  Religious  and  Civil  Condition  of  Slaves. 

The  law  expressly  enjoined  upon  the  master,  to  allow  his 
non- Hebrew  slaves  to  participate  in  the  three  most  important 
sacred  observances  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

1.  In  the  covenant  rite  of  circumcision.  Slaves  born 
in  the  house  were  to  be  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day 
after  their  birth ;  and  those  that  were  purchased,  when 
they  entered  into  the  service  of  a  Hebrew  master.§  Gen. 
xvii,  10-14.     Exodus,  xii,  44. 

*  Mishna,  BaJba  Kama^  yiii,  4 :  comp.  Mishna,  Jedaim,  iv.  7,  and  Maimonidea 
"On  Theft,"  1,9. 

f  Maimonidea  *'0n  Murder,"  il,  10-14. 

X  Mishna  Bdba  Kama,  yiii,  3.  Maccoihf  foL  9,  a :  oomp.  Maimonidea,  SUch. 
Chobd  umasikj  4,  10.  It  waa  otherwise  among  the  Romans,  who  did  not  allow 
that  all  affronts  to  a  freeman  were  equally  such  in  the  case  of  a  slave.  Foreign 
slavea  might  even  be  insulted  and  struck  without  penalty ;  comp.  Gains,  iii,  222 : 
Si  quis  servo  convidum  fecerit,  vel  pugno  eum  percusserit,  non  proponitur  uUa 
formula;  nee  temere  petenti  datur. 

§  Saalschlitz,  Mos.  Becht,  p.  104,  disputes  the  position,  that  the  circumcision  of 
slaves  was  enjoined  as  a  general  rule,  and  maintains  that  it  was  only  a  special 
duty,  imposed  upon  Abraham,  and  was  not  binding  under  the  Mosaic  law. 
Opposed  to  this  interpretation  is  the  phrase,  "  every  man  in  your  generation,"  in 
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2.  In  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  ifTeither  male 
nor  female  slaves  could  do  work  on  the  Sabbath  any  more 
than  the  master,  bat  they  were  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  that 
day.    Exod.  xx,  10 ;  xxiii,  12.    Dent  v,  14. 

3.  In  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover,  and  in  the  celebra- 
bration  of  the  other  sacrificial  festivals.  Exod.  xli^  44. 
Deut.  xii,  12,  18 ;  xvi,  11, 14. 

By  participation  in  these  three  sacred  observances,  the  slave 
was  drawn  away  from  heathenism,  and  considered  in  some 
degree  as  having  a  part  in  the  faith."^  Bat  he  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  complete  participant  in  the  religious  and  nation- 
al covenant,!  for  in  that  case  he  ceased  to  be  a  real  slave. 
And  besides,"  the  yV^^^  self-determination  was  demanded  of  a 
stranger  entering  into  this  covenant,  which  could  not  be  pre- 
supposed in  the  case  of  a  slave. 

The  Mosaic  law  does  not  expressly  enjoin  any  other  reli- 
gious duties  upon  the  slave.  The  Babbins,  however,  suppose 
that  he  must  also  conform  to  those  religious  prescriptions, 
which  were  binding  upon  females  as  much  as  upon  men4 
For,  as  the  slave  was  to  renounce  idolatry  and  all  idolatrous 
usages,  the  performance  of  such  duties  was  a  means  of  meeting 
his  religious  necessities.  But  that  the  Babbins  did  not  coun- 
tenance any  thing  like  coercion  of  conscience  is  evident  from 
their  declaration,  that  a  purchased  slave  could  not  be  forced 
to  submit  even  to  the  circumcision  enjoined  by  the  law.    In 

Gen.  xvii,  12 ;  and  in  Terse  13,  this  is  said  to  be  '*  an  everlasting  covenant  in  your 
flesh."  Nor  is  it  surprising,  that  the  Mosaic  law  speaks  only  incidentally  of  the 
circumcision  of  slaves  (Exod.  xii,  44),  since  it  presupposes  the  continuance  of  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  Abraham  and  his  posterity  "  for  aU  times;"  and  even  the 
circumcision  of  Israelites  is  only  incidentally  enforced  in  the  Mosaic  code,  in 
Levit  xii,  3.  According  to  the  Rabbins,  baptism  must  also  be  administered  to  the 
slave  at  his  circumcision.  The  purchased  female  slave  must  also  be  baptized  at 
the  beginning  of  her  service,  and  thus  she  was  brought  into  the  same  religions 
relations  with  the  man-servant    Comp.  Jebamoihj  46,  Maimonides,  Jsswe  1M, 

xiii,  11. 
»  Bdba  Kamaj  88;  Sanhedrin^  86;  oomp.  Maimonides  "On  Murder,"  ii,  11. 
f  Bdba  Kama,  88 ;  Saaihfidrin,  58,  b. 
X  Chagiga^  41.    Nasir^  611.    KerUhothf  7. 
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case  of  his  refusal,  the  master  was  to  forbear  with  him  for  a 
year,  and  try  to  bring  him  to  a  better  mood  by  mild  persua- 
sions. If  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  he  must  sell  him  again 
to  a  heathen.  If  the  slave,  however,  entered  into  service  on 
the  condition  that  circumcision  was  to  be  omitted,  the  mas^ 
ter  might  retain  him  for  ever  uncircumcised.*  A  slave  once 
delivered  from  heathendom  by  circumcision  could  not  be  sold 
again  to  a  heathen  nor  into  foreign  lands,  because  he  might  in 
that  case  be  easily  enticed  back  into  heathenism.  K  the  mas- 
ter thus  sold  him,  he  could  under  certain  circumstances  be 
forced  to  buy  him  back  again ;  but  then  he  could  no  longer 
hold  him  in  his  service,  but  must  let  him  go  free.f 

The  testimony  of  a  slave  before  a  judicial  tribunal  was  in- 
valid. This  was  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  unfavorable 
opinion  generally  entertained  about  the  morality  of  slaves.:}: 
The  Rabbins,  however,  regard  this  exclusion  as  only  a  conse- 
quence of  the  position  in  the  Mosaic  and  Talmudic  laws,  that 
the  female  sex  could  not  testify  in  court ;  for  slaves  ought  not 
to  be  put  higher  than  females,  who  were  included  in  the  na- 
tional and  sacred  covenant.§ 

Neither  the  male  nor  female  slave  could  contract  a  religious 
and  civil  marriage.  ||  If  the  master  allowed  the  man-servant 
to  live  With  a  female  slave,  this  had  not'  the  character  of  mar- 
riage either  in  a  legal  or  in  a  religious  sense.  The  master  might 
therefore  allow  the  same  female  to  live  with  another  slave.T[ 
The  better  class  of  masters,  however,  never  did  this,  but  com- 
mitted her  solely  to  the  slave  to  whom  she  had  been  at  first 
assigned.** 

Children  born  of  the  disreputable  connexion  of  a  freeman 
with  a  female  slave  were  considered  as  slaves,  and  belonged 
to  the  owner  of  the  mother ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  children 
bom  from  the  connexion  of  a  man-servant  with  a  free  woman 


*  Jebamo&if  48,  b.  f  GiUiny  43,  b.    Maimonides,  Abadim,  yiii,  1. 

{  Ahofhj  ii,  7.    Kethtiboffi,  11.    Pesachim,  91. 

§  Bdba  KamOj  88 :  oomp.  Maimonides,  "  On  Testimonj,*'  ix  4. 

I  Jebamothy  46,  a.    Kiduschin^  68.  ^  Maimonides,  Isawe  hiah,  ziy,  19. 

**  Comp.  Nidda,  4T. 
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were  considered  as  ignoble,  bnt  yet  as  free  bom,  for  the  child 
in  such  cases  always  followed  the  condition  of  the  mother.* 

The  seduction  of  a  maidenf  betrothed  to  another  man,  and 
not  yet  redeemed,  was  punished,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
with  scourging,  but  not  with  death,  as  was  the  case  with  a 
betrothed  free  maiden.  The  seducer  must  also^tone  for  his 
sin  by  bringing  a  trespass  offering :  Leviticus  xix,  20-22. 

f.  Domestic  Condition  of  the  Slaves. 

§19. 

1.  The  Occupations  of  the  Slaves. 

The  occupations  of  the  slaves  varied  with  their  strength  and 
capacities,  and  with  the  necessities  of  their  owners.  The  men- 
servants  were  for  the  most  part  employed  in  field  work  and  the 
care  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  two  chief  occupations  of  the 
nation.  In  the  house,  they  did  the  drudgery,  J  waited  on  the 
master  at  table,  dressed  and  undressed  him,  washed  and 
anointed  him.  When  the  master  went  to  the  bath,  a  slave 
usually  followed  him,  bearing  his  garments.  The  slaves  ordi- 
narily began  their  service  with  some  such  personal  attendance 
on  the  masters. §  They  seem  to  have  been  less  employed  in 
handicraft,  as  such  work  was  held  by  the  Hebrews  in  high 
honor,  and  chiefly  done  by  freemen.  However,  the  Eabbins 
speak  of  slaves  employed  by  their  masters  in  industrial  pur- 
suits and  handicraft— as  overseers  of  the  public  baths,  barbers, 
bakers,  and  the  like.§ 

Apt  and  trustworthy  slaves  not  only  sometimes  had  the 
oversight  of  slaves,  and  were  stewards  of  the  house  (Genes. 

*  Maimonides,  Ahad,  ix,  1-3 ;  Issure  hic^  xv,  3,  4.  The  principle  of  the 
Roman  law  was  similar:  Qui  nasdtur  sine  legitimo  matrimonio,  matrem  sequitnr: 
comp.  Gaius,  1,  82. 

f  On  the  different  interpretations  of  this  enactment,  see  the  Talmud,  KeriSi, 
11,  a. 

X  Comp.  Kiduschifif  22,  6. 

§  Comp.  MechiUha  on  Exodus  xxi,  2,  and  S^hra  on  Levit.  xxv,  89 ;  here  it  is 
said,  that  the  Hebrew  men-Benrants  must  not  be  employed  in  such  labors,  which 
belonged  to  the  proper  slaves. 
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XV,  2  ;  xxiv,  2.    2  Sam.  ix,  10),  but  seem  also  to  have  had  the 
charge  of  the  sons  of  the  house  (Proverbs,  xvii,  2). 

The  female  slaves,  who  were  under  the  special  control  of 
the  wife,  performed  the  same  services  for  her  that*  the  men- 
servants  did  for  the  master.  Besides  this,  they  attended  to 
the  work  of  the  house  appropriate  to  females,  such  as  baking, 
cooking,  grinding,  washing,  spinning.*  They  were  likewise 
employed  as  nurses,  and  to  take  care  of  the  children.f  The 
severest  labor  imposed  upon  them  was  the  grinding  of  the 
grain  in  hand-mills  (Job  xxxi,  10.  Isaiah,  xlvii,  2;  comp. 
Exodus  xi,  5.  Ecclesiast.  xii,  3).  The  humblest  position  was 
that  of  the  female  slaves  who  had  to  serve  the  men-servants 
(1  Sam.  XXV,  41),  and  who  were  assigned  to  cohabit  with 
them.  Outside  of  the  house  the  female  servants  seem  to  have 
been  employed  only  in  the  harvest  to  bind  up  the  sheaves 
(comp.  Euth,  ii,  8,  9,  23). 

§  20. 
2.  Treatment  of  the  Sla/oes, 

The  provision  of  the  law,  that  men-servants  and  maid-ser- 
vants should  have  a  day  of  rest  in  every  week,  in  which  they 
were  to  be  free  from  all  hard  labor,  would  of  itself  insure  them 
against  excessive  exertions.  That  law,  too,  which  demands 
that  even  the  strength  of  beasts  be  spared,  and  forbids  plowing 
with  a  span  of  animals  of  unequal  strength  (the  ox  and  the 
ass,  Deut.  xxii),  contains  an  implicit  demand  that  there  should 
be  still  greater  consideration  in  the  case  of  the  labor  of  slaves. 
But,  above  all  things  else,  the  ever  living  memory  of  the  hard 
toil  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  Egyptian  bondage,  from  which 
the  divine  compassion  delivered  them,  taking  vengeance  on 
their  oppressors,  and  the  injunctions  to  spare  and  pity  all 
strangers  and  helpless  ones,  contained  in  God's  law,  and  fre- 
quently recalled  in  connection  with  these  tribulations,  must 
have  had  a  most  important  influence  upon  their  own  treat- 
naent  of  those  they  held  in  bondage.    We  may  then  assume 

*  Compare  Misbpa,  Kethubolh,  v,  5.  f  Mishna,  KethvJboih^  v,  6. 
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with  certainty,  that  the  lot  of  slaves  among  the  Hebrews 
was  in  general  much  more  endurable  and  favorable  than  is 
any  other  people  of  ancient  times.  Some  expressions  made 
use  of  in  tlie  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (xxix,  19,  21),  and  in  Siracli 
(xxxiii,  25-29),  warning  against  a  too  tender  treatment  par- 
ticularly of  the  younger  slaves,  favor  the  supposition,  that 
there  was  often  bitter  experience  of  the  consequences  of  too 
great  mildness  and  indulgence.  Disobedient  and  slothful 
slaves  were  indeed  sometimes  punished  by  flogging  or  scourg- 
ing, and  were  even  put  in  fetters  (Sirach  xxxiii,  29)  in  cases 
of  unusual  obstinacy;  but  the  strict  laws  above  adduced 
against  killing  or  grievously  injuring  a  slave,  would  naturally 
restrain  the  hand  of  a  hard  master  from  the  infliction  of  cruel 
punishments.  There  is  no  trace  among  the  Hebrews  of  those 
inhuman  punishments,  often  inflicted  by  the  Romans  for  slight 
transgressions.* 

This  mild  treatment  which  the  slaves  generally  experienced 
also  explains  the  fact,  that  no  instance  can  be  found  among 
the  Hebrews  of  an  insurrection  of  slaves,  though  this  was  of 
frequent  occurrence  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  Even 
the  case  of  a  slave  running  away  from  his  master  seems  to 
have  been  very  infrequent ;  at  least,  there  is  only  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  Bible,t  that  of  two  slaves 
of  the  wrathful  Shimei  (1  Kings,  ii,  39). 

While  the  general  treatment  of  the  slaves  was  thus  mild  and 
humane,  the  nobler  masters  were  here  preeminent.  Job,  in 
attestation  of  his  righteous  walk,  could  say,  that  he  did  not  de- 
spise the  cause  of  his  man-servant,  or  of  his  maid-servant,  and 
that  he  had  never  forgotten  that  the  slave  had  the  same  human 
worth  with  himself  (Job,  xxxi,  13-15).  The  rich  Boaz,  a  man 
of  high  station,  comes  to  a  group  of  his  laboring  servants  with 
a  truly  paternal  friendliness,  and  greets  them  with  the  words, 
"  The  Lord  be  with  you"  (Ruth,  ii,  4).  The  Talmud  reports 
several  times  of  men  in  high  station  in  later  periods,  that  they 
gave  their  slaves  of  every  dish  which  they  themselves  enjoyed, 

*  Comp.  Becker*s  GaUus,  i,  129  sq. 

f  In  the  Talmud  period  some  sach  cases  are  noted ;  in  Gittin,  45. 
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and  had  them  served  with  food  before  they  themselves  sat 
down  to  meat  ;*  that  they  spoke  the  same  words  of  consola- 
tion at  the  death  of  a  true  servant  as  at  the  death  of  a  near 
relation  ;  that  they  addressed  their  aged  servants  in  honor  as 
"  Father  K"  and  "  Mother  K"t  A  Eabbi  of  note  even 
wished  to  introduce  it  as  a  general  custom,  at  the  burial  of  a 
virtuous  slave,  to  sing  in  public  the  customary  elegy — "  Alas ! 
the  good,  the  true  man,  useful  was  his  life  1":|: 

In  their  treatment,  too,  of  foreign  slaves,  the  duties  and 
claims  of  humanity  were  generally  regarded.  To  vilify  a  ser- 
vant before  his  master  was  reckoned  a  sin  worthy  of  a  curse, 
which  God  would  not  leave  unpunished  (Proverbs,  xxx,  10). 
He  who  was  mild  and  merciful  to  others  must  be  just  as  con- 
scientious in  this  respect  to  his  slave.§  As  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  ransom  a  freeman  who  was  a  prisoner,  the  same 
duty  held  in  respect  to  a  captive  slaVe.] 

Faithful  servants  not  unfrequently  received  their  freedom  as 
a  reward  of  their  fidelity,  especially  upon  the  death  of  the 
master ;  and  they  also  usually  had  a  portion  of  the  inheritance 
(Prov.  xvii,  2).  In  ancient  days,  in  ciase  there  were  no  male 
heirs,  in  order  to  keep  the  property  together,  tlie  highest  of  the 
slaves,  or  the  steward,  was  sometimes  adopted  in  the  place  of  a 
child,  and  made  the  general  heir  (Gen.  xv,  3),  or  married  to 
the  master's  daughter  (1  Chron,  ii,  34).  The  last  case,  too, 
probably  sometimes  occurred,  when  the  daughters  of  the  fami- 
ly could  not  obtain  in  marriage  any  free-born  men  ;  at  least,  a 
Jerusalem  proverb  in  relation  to  it  runs  thus  :  *'  Is  thy  daugh- 
ter fit  for  a  man,  release  thy  slave,  and  give  him  to  her  as  a 
husband."!^  Female  slaves,  on  the  other  hand,  were  set  at  full 
liberty,  only  when  some  one  chose  them  to  wife ;  as  in  other 
cases  their  freedom  might  be  no  benefit,  only  leaving  them 
wholly  defenseless.  So  that  when  a  female  servant  was  to  be 
rewarded  for  her  faithfulness,  it  was  often  thought  more  fitting 
only  to  raise  her  above  her  lower  condition  and  give  her  light 
labors  in  the  household.** 

*  KtMb  61,  and  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Baba  Kama,  6. 

t  Berachothj  16,  b.  J  Berachoth,  16,  b.  §  Comp.  Giitin,  xii,  a. 

I  Comp.  OiUin,  3T,  b.  t  Feaachim,  113,  a.  **  Gittin,  40,  a. 
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§21. 

g.  The  Manumission  of  the  Slaves, 

^  Besides  the  case  of  serious  injaries  inflicted  upon  the  slave 
by  the  master  (Pxo*dns,  xxi,  26,  27),  the  Mosaic  law  has  no 
ordinapce  about  the  manumission  of  slaves  from  foreign  na- 
tions. But  it  is  plain,  from  Leviticus  xix,  20,  that  it  supposes 
they  can  be  released  in  other  instances.  These  cases,  and  the 
form  of  manumission,  are  determined  by  the  Eabbius  in  the 
following  manner : 

1.  Freedom  hy  paying  Ram^om.  Since  the  slave,  as 
such,  could  not  hold  property,  release  by  purchase  was 
practicable  only  when  a  third  person  paid  to  the  master 
the  value  of  the  slave,  in  order  to  give  him  his  freedom. 
He  became  free  just  as  soon  as  the  master  accepted  the 
offered  sum,  without  Seed  of  any  written  document.* 

2.  By  a  Deed  of  Manumission^  when  the  master  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  gave  it  to  the  slave  directly,  or  had 
it  given  by  a  third  person,  witnesses  subscribing  thereto. 
The  form  of  words  for  such  a  deed  might  be  various : 
e.  g.  **  Thou  art  a  free  man  ;"  or,  "  Henceforth  thon  be- 
longest  to  thyself;"  or  any  words  of  the  like  import,  by 
which  the  master  clearly  renounced  his  claim  to  the  slave, 
retaining  no  right  over  him.f 

3.  By  Testament'^  as  when  the  master  in  his  last  will 
declared  the  slave  to  be  free,  or  enjoined  his  release  upon 
his  heirs.:]: 

4.  In  fine,  the  implied  Manumission,^  As  soon  as  the 
master  gave  it  to  be  understood  in  any  way,  that  he  no 
longer  regarded  the  slave  as  a  slave,  as  e.  g.  by  making 
him  heir  of  his  whole  property  ;||  or  by  giving  him  a  free- 

*  Maimoaides,  Alxid,  v,  2. 

f  Maimonides,  Abad.  v,  3 ;  vii,  1.  Some  full  formulas  of  deeds  of  manumission 
from  later  times  are  contained  in  Kinsath  hagdola^  on  Jore  dea,  cap.  267. 

X  MainwnideSj  he.  cit,  vi,  4,  and  Sechija  umaihanOj  iz,  11. 

g  Like  the  Roman  manumissio  per  vnensam ;  as  the  two  preceding  modes  corre- 
spond with  the  Roman  manumissio  per  epistolam,  and,  per  iestamentum. 

I  Mishna,  Fedhj  iii,  8. 
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bom  woman  to  wife  ;  or  by  having  him  take  part  in  a  reli- 
gious act  with  ten  free  Hebrews ;  or  by  letting  him  perform 
any  act  which  only  a  free  Hebrew  could  perform.*  In 
all  these  cases  the  slave  at  once  obtained  his  freedom ;  but 
in  order  to  give  it  full  validity,  a  deed  of  manumission  was 
also  required,  which  the  master  could  be  forced  to  exe- 
cute.! 
The  master  among  the  Hebrews  had  no  remaining  rights,  as 

patron^  over  the  released  slaves,  as  had  the  Eomans  and 
Greeks  ;  still  less  could  he  bring  them  back  into  slavery,  if  he 
repented  of  their  manumission.:!:  After  freedom  had  been  ob- 
tained, the  slave  in  open  day  before  three  Hebrews  must  re- 
ceive the  baptism  which  Judaism  enjoined  at  the  reception  of 
proselytes,§  and  he  was  then  looked  upon  as  having  in  all  re- 
spects a  full  part  in  the  national  and  religious  covenant  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  I 

§22. 

Influence  of  the  Mosaie  Legislation  upon  the  Condition  of 
Slaves  in  the  Neighboring  Nations. 

The  example  of  the  mild  treatment  of  slaves  among  the  He- 
brews would  of  itself  have  an  ennobling  influence  upon  the 
condition  of  slavery  in  the  neighboring  nations ;  and  as  ^  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  find  that  their  lot  among  these  people  was 
not  as  sad,  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  Greek  and  Eoman  civil- 
ization. But  one  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  given  for  the  benefit  of 
slaves  held  in  foreign  nations,  must  have  been  of  special  effi- 
cacy in  this  direction.  According  to  Deuteronomy  xxiii,  16, 
17,  a  slave  that  had  run  away  from  his  master,  and  taken 
refuge  in  the  land  of  Israel,  tould  not  under  any  circumstances 
be  given  up,  nor  yet  be  held  in  bondage.  And  what  was 
more  than  this,  he  could  freely  elect  his  place  of  abode,  wher- 
ever he  pleased,  and  had  claim  to  all  the  civil  rights,  which 
the  law  granted  to  strangers  that  were  free  born.    If  the  slaves 

*  Giiiin^  fol.  39,  40.  f  Maimonides,  AbojCL  viii.  17. 

X  Maimonides,  Alad.  viii.  17.  §  Jehamoihj  fol.  47;  Issure  bidh^  xiii,  12. 

I  Maimonides,  Issure  liah,  xii,  17. 
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of  Qeighboring  people  could  in  this  way  safely  escape  from 
harsh  treatment,  and  even  from  bondage,  their  masters  would 
naturally  be  solicitous  to  attach  them  to  themselves  by  mild- 
ness and  kindness,  so  that  they  might  not  be  tempted  to  seek 
their  freedom  and  their  human  rights  in  a  land,  where  these 
blessings  were  ensured  by  a  holy  law. 


Aet.  n.— POWELL  ON  THE  EVIDENCES. 

By  Daniel  B.  Qoodwin,  D.D.,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pemusylvania. 

On  the  Stvdy  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,    By  Baden 
Powell,  M.  A.,  in  ^^ Essays  and  Reviews^^^  pp.  106-163. 

The  volume  of  "Essays  and  Reviews"  has  produced  in 
England  an  unusual  sensation  ;  not  because  of  its  originality, 
for  it  consists  chiefly  of  a  re-hash  of  exploded  German  ne- 
ology ;  nor  because  of  any  marked  ability  in  reasoning  or 
beauty  of  style  by  which  it  is  characterized,  for  its  argument 
is  generally  feeble,  and  it  is  strikingly  verbose  and  circuitous 
in  expression  ;  but  simply  because  of  the  reckless  audacity  of 
its  writers.  It  has  attained  a  "  bad  eminence."  All  its  writers 
may  not  indeed  be  equally  chargeable- with  antichristian  ten- 
dencies, but,  under  the  circumstances,  each  is  in  a  large  degree 
responsible  for  the  faults  of  all  the  others.  We  do  not  propose 
to  enter  into  strictures  upon  the  whole  volume, — as  that  has 
already  been  done  in  our  last  number, — but  to  confine  our 
animadversions  to  the  particular  Essay  we  have  specified 
above.  Our  object  is  to  present  such  a  discussion  of  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  of  the  present  state  of  the  argu- 
ment, as  is  prompted  by  this  Essay  of  Mr.  Baden  Powell. 

In  stating  this  occasion  of  our  present  writing,  we  do  not  mean 
that  we  had  not  before  meditated  earnestly  on  the  points  of 
diflBiculty  involved  in  this  discussion,  nor  that  we  had  not  al- 
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ready  noticed  with  pain  a  growing  tendency  of  thought  in  the 
direction  taken  by  Mr.  Powell  and  his  compeers ;  but  we  had 
not  expected  to  see  that  tendency  carried  boldly  out  to  its  ulti- 
mate skeptical  and  infidel  results — we  use  these  words  in  no 
spirit  of  denunciation,  but  calmly,  considerately,  sorrowfully — 
by  men  professing  to  be  Christians,  and  retaining  their  position 
and  emoluments  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  true  the  ten- 
dency referred  to,  the  tendency  to  disparage  the  use  of  the  Ex- 
ternal Evidences  of  Heligion,  has  had  some  show  of  excuse  as  a 
natural  protest  and  healthy  reaction  against  the  too  prevalent 
opposite  tendency  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  value, 
and  an  abusive  application  of  them  as  a  theme  of  early  and 
popular  instruction.  The  External  Evidences  cannot  be  safely 
made  to  exclude  or  supersede  all  other  Evidences.  ''Treatises 
on  the  External  Evidences  simplified  for  the  use  of  children" 
are  among  the  surest  means  of  educating  a  generation  of 
skeptics  and.  infidels.  In  the  protest  against  such  extrava- 
gances we  heartily  sympathize.  But  when  this  protest  is  Car- 
ried so  far  as  altogether  to  deny  the  truth  and  validity  of  the 
External  Evidences  of  Beligion, — and  that  professedly  in  the 
interest  of  religion  itself,  —  we  are  startled,  we  demur,  we 
resist,  we  feel  compelled  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  gap,  in 
defence  of  divine  Revelation  and  its  proffered  credentials. 

We  know  that  it  has  often  been  objected  to  writers  on  the 
Evidences, — and  the  objection  has  been  repeated  and  urged 
hj  Mr.  Powell,  .that  they  handle  the  subject  as  professed  advo- 
cates, and  not  as  judges ;  with  the  adroitness,  tact,  and  craft  of 
the  special  pleader,  and  not  with  the  impartiality  of  feeling 
and  openness  of  mind  which  characterize  the  genuine  seeker 
after  truth.  That  these  writers  have  performed  the  part  of  ad- 
vocates rather  than  judges,  in  this  sense,  viz.,  that  they  have 
sought  arguments  and  evidence  to  establish  an  assumed  con- 
clusion, instead  of  speculating  as  to  what  conclusion  should  be 
drawn  from  given  premises, — may  be  freely  admitted.  They 
are  not  investigating ;  they  are  proving.  But  if  for  this  they 
are  to  be  condemned  as  untrustworthy,  Euclid  must  be 
brought  under  the  same '  condemnation ;  for  this  is  precisely 

the  process  pursued  by  him  ;  his  conclusions  were  given  ;  his 
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business  was  to  seek  media  of  proof ;  he  first  proposes  his 
theorem,  and  then  gives  its  demonstration.  That  these  writers 
have  been  advocates  in  another  sense,  in  which  Euclid  proba- 
bly  was  not, — that  thej  have  stood  forth  as  defenders  and 
apologists,  that  they  have  reasoned  against  an  opponent  and 
aimed  to  repel  an  assailant, — ^is  also  trne.  Bat  this  certainly 
does  not  invalidate  their  arguments,  nor  even  of  itself  discre- 
dit them.  They  may  have  been  zealous,  for  their  cause  was 
weighty.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  they  have  been  intem- 
perate in  their  zeal,  or  that  they  have  been  unfair,  or  disingen- 
uous, or  trickish  in  their  argument  It  is  true  that  such  is  too 
often  the  case  with  advocates ;  and  hence  the  odiousness  of 
this  charge.  Surely  it  is  not  fair  to  indulge  thus  sweepinglj 
in  an  invidious  allegation,  without  specifying  and  establishing 
a  single  instance  of  perversion,  or  concealment,  or  exaggera- 
tion, to  support  it  Mr.  Powell  has  not  specified  and  esta- 
blished such  an  instance*  And  even  if  not  only  one  such  in- 
stance, but  many  such  instances,  had  been  established,  bat 
little  would  have  been  accomplished  against  the  argument  of 
these  writers ;  unless  it  had  been  also  fairly  and  openly  shown, 
and  not  merely  covertly  insinuated,  that  these  instances  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  vitiate  and  invalidate  their  whole 
course  of  reasoning. 

Meantime  Mr.  Baden  Powell  and  his  associates  have  little 
claim  to  assume  the  air  and  authority  of  impartial  judges  in 
this  controversy.  They  are  really  and  thoroughly  partisans. 
They  plausibly  present  themselves  as  mediators  only  because 
they  are  more  cool  and  adroit,  less  violent,  intemperate  and 
reckless,  than  the  extreme  men  on  the  same  side.  That  they 
assail  and  impugn,  or,  at  least,  would  undermine,  what  has 
generally  been  designated  as  Christianity,  as  revealed  religion, 
must  be  manifest  to  any  intelligent  reader.  And  that  thej 
should  then  quietly  assume  the  credit  of  impartial  judges,  and 
coolly  set  down  their  Christian  opponents  as  '^  advocates  and 
special-pleaders,"  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  itself  one  of 
the  highest  strokes  of  the  art  of  special-pleading,  but  as  a  most 
remarkable  trait  of  downright  effrontery.  There  are  some 
cases  when  a  good  man  can  hardly  help  being  an  advocate,— 
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when  fandamental  trntb,  when  the  principles  of  morality, 
when  his  God  or  his  country's  rights  are  attacked.  Is  a  man's 
argument  to  be  discredited  unless  he  is  perfectly  indifferent 
whether  there  be  or  be  not  any  distinction  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  or  between  right  and  wrong,  perfectly  in- 
different whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  God,  whether  his  coun- 
try's cause  is  just  or  unjust  ?  At  least  it  must  be  admitted  to 
be  as  creditable  to  a  man's  head  and  heart,  and  to  detract  as 
little  from  the  weight  of  his  argument,  to  be  an  advocate  for 
the  just,  the  good,  the  true,  for  that  which  is  holy,  Christian, 
divine,  as  to  be  their  open  or  secret  assailant.  When  the  really 
impartial  and  adequately  intelligent  judge  of  such  a  controversy 
can  be  found,  let  him  ascend  his  tribunal,  hold  aloft  his  scales, 
and  pronounce  his  sentence.  But  for  our  part  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  God  himself, — if  there  be  a  God  with  moral  attri- 
butes,— ^that  even  He  who  is  the  infinite  fountain  and  omni- 
scient judge  of  all  truth,  should  regard  the  opposite  sides  of 
such  questions  with  perfect  indifference.  And  if  Gk>d  should 
reveal  his  judgment  in  such  a  case  to  the  human  mind,  toge- 
ther with  an  intelligible  reason  for  it,  would  that  judgment 
and  that  reason  be  justly  subject  to  the  disparagement  of  one- 
sided advocacy  and  disingenuous  special-pleading  ? 

Many  writers  of  late  years,  who  hare,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  retained  a  £stncy  for  the  name  of  Christian,  while 
thrusting  Christianity  under  the  fifth  rib,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  complain  of  the  bigoted  denunciations  of  those  who 
stigmatize  the  assailants  of  the  received  Christianity  as  infidels. 
Mr.  Powell,  from  a  very  natural  sympathy  and  presentiment^ 
renews  this  complaint.  He  especially  reproves  the  writers  on 
the  Evidences  for  their  denunciatory  spirit.  We  think  the 
charge  is  unfounded.  Meantime,  with  the  delightful  self- 
complacency  that  characterizes  his  school,  he  talks  largely  of 
"the  more  enlightened  notions  of  the  better  informed  class," 
of  "  highly  cultivated  minds  and  duly  advanced  intellects," — 
quietly  consigning  the  advocates  and  defenders  of  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity  to  the  class  of  the  uninstructed  vulgar, 
of  well-meaning  but  weak  and  bigoted  zealots.  Mr.  Powell 
and  his  associates  might  as  well  consider  that  if  one  who  at- 
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tacks  Christianity  does  not  like  to  be  called  an  infidel,  those 
who  defend  it  may  not  like  to  be  called  fools.  Under  certain 
circnmstancesi  it  may  be  as  great  a  breach  of  charity  and 
good  breeding  to  say  "  thou  fool,"  as  to  say  "  thou  infidel." 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  see  how  certain  men  appropriate  to 
themselves  all  science,  knowledge,  and  intelligence,  all  breadth 
and  depth  of  view,  all  impartiality  and  love  of  truth.  Accor- 
ding to  Mr.  Powell  no  man  who  believes  with  all  his  soul,  and 
earnestly  sets  forth  and  urges  the  reasons  of  his  belief,  can 
possibly  be  a  lover  of  the  truth ;  he  only  is  a  lover  of  the 
truth  who  rejects  it,  who  doubts  and  denies  and  disparages, 
who  professes  always  to  seek  the  truth,  but  refuses  ever  to  see 
or  recognize  or  embrace  or  defend  it. 

Mr.  Powell  renews  tlie  stale  attempt  to  bring  discredit  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  positive,  external,  divine  revela- 
tion, by  alleging  discrepancies  between  their  declarations  and 
the  discoveries  of  modem  science.  He  professes  indeed  to 
save  Christianity  by  declaring  that,  ^^  as  a  real  religion,  itmnst 
be  viewed  apart  from  connection  with  physical  things."  He 
then  proceeds  to  say  : 

**  The  first  dissociation  of  the  spiritual  firom  the  physical  was  rendered 
.  necessary  by  the  palpable  contradictions  disclosed  by  astronomical  dis- 
covery with  the  letter  of  Scripture.  Another  stiU  wider  and  more  material 
step  has  been  affected  by  the  discoyeries  of  geology.  More  recently,  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race  and  the  development  of  species,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  idea  of  "  Creation,^'  have  caused  new  advances  in  the  same 
direction."  "  In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  direct  discrepancy  between  what 
had  been  taken  for  revealed  truth  and  certain  undeniable  existing  monu- 
ments to  the  contrary." 

To  establish  these  points  he  perverts  the  authority  of  Owen 
and  Faraday,  relies  on  Lamarck  and  the  '^  Yestiges,"  and  can- 
onizes Darwin. 

Now  we  boldly  challenge  any  man  to  show  a  discrepancy 
between  the  Scriptures  and  astronomy  or  any  ascertained 
facts  in  geology  or  any  other  science.  It  is  passing  strange, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  that  an  intelligent 
man  should  coolly  repeat  these  oft-refuted  charges  as  if  they 
.were  incontrovertible  and  admitted  facts.    Shall  we  ascribe  it 
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to  ignorance  or  prejudice,  or  narrow-mindedness,  or  bigotry  ? 
or  does  it  proceed  from  a  pure  love  of  the  truth  ?  The  Scrip- 
tares  do  not  profess  to  teach  science  or  deal  in  scientific  for- 
mulas. They  state  and  describe  phenomena  in  the  received 
idioms  of  the  language  of  the  times,  in  the  common  speech  of 
common  men ;  and  thus  they  state  and  describe  them  truth- 
fully.  And  if  the  point  is  made  of  the  discrepancy  between 
science  and  the  "  letter  of  Scripture,"  we  answer  that,  if,  for 
example,  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  science  of 
astronomy  and  the  "letter  of  Scripture,"  there  is  also  a 
discrepancy  between  the  science  of  astronomy  and  the 
letter  of  astroncymy  itself;  for  the  astronomer  still  talks  of 
the  sun's  rising  and  setting,  and  declining  towards  one 
and  the  other  side  of  the  equator.  As  to  Lamarck  and 
the  "  Vestiges,"  the  admitted  discrepancies  between  them 
and  the  almost  unanimous  opinions  of  "  the  first  physiologists 
of  the  day, "  are  quite  as  great  as  any  discrepancies  between 
them  and  the  dicta  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  premature 
apotheosis  of  Darwin  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  this  school 
of  writers.  They  seem  to  have  a  natural  affinity  for  any 
theory  that  apparently  contradicts  the  Scriptures,  and  to  be- 
lieve it  for  this  very  reason,  accepting  this  fact  instead  of  all 
other  tests  and  evidences  of  its  truth.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  course  or  result  of  future  investigations,— and  at  all  events, 
Mr.  Powell  has  no  right  to  anticipate  and  assume  any  particu- 
lar result  before  it  is  ascertained, — ^so  much  is  clear,  the  crude, 
disjointed,  narrow-based,  extravagant  speculations  and  sugges- 
tions of  Darwin  are  not  yet  to  be  reasoned  from  as  the  estab- 
lished discoveries  of  modern  science,  before  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  must  stand  corrected. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  the  marvellous  self-delu- 
sion— ^it  may  not  be  called  hypocrisy — of  Mr.  Powell,  in 
claiming  not  only  to  be  acting  the  part  of  an  impartial  arbi- 
ter in  "this  controversy,  but  to  be  writing  throughout  in  no 
controversial  but  in  a  purely  contemplative  and  theoretic 
spirit.  He  even  intimates  that  he  accepts  Christianity  ex  ani» 
mOj  and  only  objects  to  certain  untenable  evidences.  And  in 
this  connexion  he  falls  into  what  is  to  our  understanding  the 
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moat  egregious  confusion.    He  talks  of  ^^  grounds  of  belief" 
other  than  evidence,  to  be  understood  without  any  exercise  of 
intellect,  and  judged  of  by  some  other  faculty  than  rational 
judgment; — of  proofs  addressed  to  the  internal  sense,  in  dis- 
tinction from  evidence  addressed  to  the  understanding  or  rea- 
son ;  of  discussion  conducted  without  evidence  or  argument, 
or  appeal  to  the  intellect,  but  solely  upon  the  ground  of  ^^  spi- 
ritual impression  and  religious  feeling;"  while  yet  he  declares 
that  the  belief  which  rests  on  such  grounds  may  be  fairly 
charged  with  being  ^^  dictated  by  other  considerations  than  the 
love  of  truth. "    The  upshot  of  all  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
about  this;   Christianity  may  be  believed  for  anything  Mr. 
Powell  has  to  say  to  the  contrary,  provided  it  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  intelligible  evidence  for  it,  no  rational  ground 
whatever  for  believing  it.    But  what  kind  of  belief  that  is 
which  rests  on  no  evidence,  and  involves  no  intelligent  act,  it 
surpasses  our  metaphysics  to  comprehend.  And  we  are  curious 
to  know  what  sort  of  Christianity  that  is,  what  those  dogmas 
and  doctrines  are,  which  are  thus  believed  without  evidence. 
Without  evidence^  we  say,  because  it  cannot  consistently  be 
contended  that  they  are  self-evident^  the  apprehension  of  self- 
evidence  itself  being  an  act  of  the  reason,  an  intelligent  act. 
Do  Mr.  Powell  and  his  school  mean,  by  Christianity,  certain 
moral  precepts  and  spiritual  truths  accepted  because  they  agree 
with  their  moral  sense  and  spiritual  impressions?    To  believe 
that  '^  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  and  *'  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself,''  are  good  precepts,  and  that  men  are  sinful, 
needing  forgiveness  and  spiritual  renovation,  not    because 
these  things  are  taught  on  external  divine  authority  but  sim- 
ply because  they  commend  themselves  to  their  moral  sense 
and  spiritual  impressions, — ^is  this  what  they  call  believing 
Christianity  ?    But,  let  us  ask,  do  they  believe  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  the  Christ — tfie  Son  of  the  living  God?   If 
they  do  not  believe  this,  can  they  be  Christians  ?    If  they  do 
believe  this,  can  they  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles  ?    Do 
they  believe  in  the  Christianity  of  St  John,  who  testifies  af 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  and  handled  of  the  word  of  life, 
and  declares  that  whosoever  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
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come  in  the  flesh  is  anti-Christ  ?  How  can  they  believe  in 
such  Ohristianitj,  and  yet  insist  upon  an  entire  severance  of 
the  spiritual  from  the  external  and  physical  ?  Do  they  believe 
in  the  Christianity  of  St.  Paul  who  asserts  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  but  de- 
clared to  he  the  Son  of  God  with  power  according  to  the 
Spirit  of  holiness  ?  Mr.  Powell  is  constrained  to  admit  that 
St.  Paul  reasons,  but  denies  that  he  reasons  logically ;  which 
in  fact  is  as  much  as  saying  that  he  does  not  reason  at  all ;  for 
it  cannot  be  meant  merely  to  say  that  he  does  not  reason  in 
logical  or  syllogistic  form ;  nobody  of  common  sense  reasons 
in  that  form  for  ordinary  purposes ;  Mr.  Powell  himself  does 
not.  He  must  mean  either  that  St  Paul  assumes  false  pre- 
mises or  reasons  inconclusively, — which  is  really  no  reasoning 
at  all,  but  only  a  semblance  of  it  He  seems  to  assume,  how- 
ever, that  St.  Paul's  reasoning  might  be  valid  and  conclusive 
as  addressed  to  one  party,  to  the  Jews,  for  example ;  and  incon- 
clusive and  nugatory  for  another  party, — for  our  enlightened 
and  philosophical  age. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  leading  points  in  the  effort  to 
disparage  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  It  consists  in  sophis- 
tically  urging  the  essentially  suibjective  character  of  any  evi- 
dential argument.  The  evidence,  it  is  said,  must  depend  for 
its  force  upon  the  state  of  mind  of  the  party  addressed. 

"  The  scope  and  character  of  the  various  discussions  raised  on  '  the  evi- 
dences of  religion '  have  varied  much  in  different  ages ;  foUowing,  of  course, 
both  the  view  adopted  of  Revelation  itself^  the  nature  of  the  ohjections 
which  for  the  time  seemed  most  prominent,  or  most  necessary  to  be 
combated,  and  stamped  with  the  peculiar  intellectual  character  and  reason- 
ing tone  of  the  age  to  which  they  belonged." 

"  All  moral  evidences  must  essentially  have  respect  to  the  parties  to  be 
convinced.  *  Signs '  might  be  adapted  peculiarly  to  the  state  of  moral  or 
intellectual  progress  of  one  age,  or  one  class  of  persons,  and  not  be  suited 
to  that  of  others.  .  .  .  And  it  is  to  the  entire  difference  in  the  ideas,  pre- 
possessions, modes,  and  grounds  of  belief  in  those  times,  that  we  may  trace 
the  reason  why  miracles,  which  would  be  incredible  noWj  were  not  so  in 
the  age  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  stated  to  have  oc- 
curred."* 

*  The  caution  of  this  expression  is  remarkable,^-"  in  which  they  are  staUd  to 
have  occurred." 
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*'  TheXoroe  and  function  of  all  moral  eridence  is  nullified  and  destroyed, ' 
if  we  seek  to  apply  that  hind  of  argument  which  dote  not  find  a  response 
in  the  previous  views  or  impressions  of  the  individual  addressed.  All  evi- 
dential reasoning  is  essentially  an  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  mind  and 
thought  of  the  parties  addressed,  or  it  fails  of  its  object.  An  evidential 
appeal,  which  in  a  long-past  ag^  was  convincing  as  made  to  the  state  of 
Iqiowledge  of  that  age,  might  have  not  only  no  effect,  but  even  an  injurious 
tendency,  if  urged  in  the  present,  and  referring  to  what  is  at  variance  with 
existing  scientific  conceptions ;  just  as  the  arguments  of  the  present  age 
would  have  been  unintelligible  to  a  former." 

Thus  we  are  referred  to  the  diflferent  style  in  which  the  "  Evi- 
dences" have  been  treated  by  the  early  Christian  apologists,  by 
the  MedifiBval  Church,  by  Romanists,  by  early  and  later  Pro- 
testantism ;  and,  in  later  times,  to  the  diversity  of  the  form  and 
tone  of  argumentation  in  Jackson  and  Stillingfleet,  in  Clarke 
and  Grotius,  in  Leslie,  Lardner,  and  Paley.  We  are  told  of 
the  Irving  miracles  as  parallel  with  the  Christian,  and  yet  so 
difScult  of  credence  in  these  modem  times ;  of  the  Persians,  to 
^hose  credulity  miracles  were  so  cheap  that  they  proved  no- 
thing ;  of  the  Jewish  Eabbis,  who  easily  admitted  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  but  ascribed  them  to  magic ;  of  the  Tractarians,  who 
hold  that  it  is  the  essence  of  Christian  faith  to  be  without  any 
evidence  at  all ;  and  of  Coleridge,  who  expressed  his  strong 
impatience  at  the  too  great  and  constant  stress  which  seemed 
to  him  to  be  laid  upon  the  external  evidences. 

All  this  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort  is  alleged  with  the 
apparent  design  of  invalidating  the  argument  from  the  Christian 
evidences.    But  is  this  ita  fair  logical  effect  ?    Will  it  not  prove 
too  much !    Has  there  been  at  different  periods  any  greater  di- 
versity of  views  and  treatment  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the 
"  evidences,"  than  in  relation  to  moral  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects generally  ?    And  has  all  moral  and  philosophical  trnth, 
therefore,  only  a  subjective  validity  ?    Are  we  to  infer  that 
there  is  no  real,  objective  distinction  between  truth  and  false- 
hood ?    That  all  truth  is  a  mere  temporary,  transient  seeming? 
That  what  is  true  to-day  may  be  false  to-morrow  ?    That  what 
was  true  at  the  Christian  era  has  grown  false  since  ?    That 
what  was  a  good,  sound  logical  proof  then,  is  no  proof  at  all 
now  ?    If  truth  is  constituted  and  determined  by  the  opinion 
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and  judgment  of  each  individaal,  how  can  Mr.  Powell  charge 
anybody  whatever  with  error  t  What  does  he  mean  by  his 
vaunted  "  love  of  the  truth  "  ?  What  is  a  man  seeking  when 
lie  seeks  the  truth  ?  Why  should  a  man  change  his  opinion  ? 
To  what  intent  does  Mr.  Powell  conduct  an  argument  ?  Does 
he  mean  that,  in  an  argument,  a  man  need  not  consider  the 
truth  of  what  he  alleges,  but  only  its  availability  with  the 
party  addressed  ?  So  it  seems.  We  confess  ourselves  shocked 
at  such  looseness  of  moral  principle.  We  no  longer  wonder 
that  men  with  such  notions  should  take  latitudinarian  views  of 
the  obligations  involved  in  subscription  to  the  Articles  of  the 
Clmrch  of  England. 

There  are  really  two  questions  in  the  case,  by  confounding 
and  commingling  which  Mr.  Powell  has  jnggled  himself,  and 
attempted  to  juggle  his  readers,  into  what  seems  to  us  grave 
and  dangerous  error.  The  first  question  is,  "  Were  the  alleged 
Christian  miracles  actually  wrought,  and  were  they  really 
miracles  ?"  If  they  were  not,  no  honest  man  can  justify  their 
having  been  used — at  least  with  a  knowledge  of  their  false- 
hood— as  proofs  and  evidences ;  however  available  they  might 
be  for  that  purpose  in  the  primitive  times.  If  they  were  acUtal" 
ly  wrought,  the  second  question  is,  "Are  they  then  valid  proofs 
of  Christianity  ?"  If  the  alleged  miracles  are  admitted  as  such, 
we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  they  are  valid  evidence,  and  will  be 
valid  evidence  to  the  end  of  time,  Mohammedans  and  Jewish 
Rabbis  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In  confirmation  of 
this  assertion  we  appefal  to  common  sense,  to  the  universal  un- 
sophisticated  judgment  of  mankind.  We  might  appeal  to  Mr. 
Powell  himself,  to  say  whether,  provided  the  truth  of  the  mira- 
cles is  honestly  and  fully  admitted,  they  are  not  valid  evidence  ? 
On  that  admission^  is  there  any  thing  in  "  the  scientific  con- 
ceptions" or  "  advancement  of  intellect "  of  the  present  day  to 
detract  from  that  validity  ?  If  the  alleged  miracles  were 
not  true  miracles,  then  they  were  never  a  good  argument ;  if 
they  were  true,  they  are  always  a  good  argument.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  subjective  side  to  an  evidential  argument ;  and 
a  wise  man  will  not  leave  it  out  of  account  in  his  reasoning. 
Among  true  arguments  he  will  select  for  use  those  which  will 
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have  most  weight  with  the  party  addressed ;  but  if  he  is  an 
honest  man,  he  will  never  employ  those  which  are  false,  how- 
ever effective  they  might  be.  And  in  regard  to  the  evidence 
from  the  Christian  miracles,  we  freely  admit  that  men  may  be 
so  imbrated  in  savage  degradation,  or  so  prejudiced  by  super- 
stition, or  so  materialized  by  exclusive  converse  with  the  natu- 
ral sciences  and  the  laws  of  physical  causation,  or  so  spiritual- 
ized by  transcendental  speculation,  that  this  evidence  may 
have  little  force  upon  their  minds.  And  though  this  is  their 
fault  and  not  the  fault  of  the  evidence,  though  in  denying  the 
force  of  the  evidence  they  judge  wrong  and  "greatly  err,'* 
still  it  would  of  course  be  of  comparatively  little  use  to  urge 
such  evidence  with  them  in  an  argument.  We  say,  they  err  ; 
it  may  be  thought  presumption  in  us  to  say  so ;  but  we  do  not 
know  that  it  is  any  more  presumption  in  us  to  say  that  they 
err,  than  in  them  to  say  that  the  apostles  and  early  Christians 
erred  in  ^AaV  judgment.  One  or  the  other  party  must  be  ad- 
judged in  error,  unless  we  adopt  Mr.  Powell's  subjective  theory 
in  its  grossest  form,  and  hold  that  two  contradictory  judgments 
may  both  be  true.  But  after  all,  it  is  clear  Mr.  Powell  does 
not  really  hold  this  view,  for  he  manifestly  thinks  that  the 
judgment  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  "scientific  concep- 
tions "  and  "  advanced  intellect "  of  these  modern  times  is  right 
and  irue^  rather  than  the  judgment  of  earlier  and  less  enlight- 
ened ages.  He  clearly  implies  that  the  apostles  and  primitive 
Christians  were  in  error,  so  far  as  they  believed  in  miracles. 
Their  judgment  after  all  did  not  make  the  argument  from 
miracles  good.  It  convinced  them,  only  because  they  knew 
no  better.  But  we  have  changed  all  that,  by  the  help  of  mo- 
dern illumination  and  German  metaphysics. 

The  grand  assumption  which  underlies  this  whole  argument 
against  the  evidences  of  Christianity  is,  the  absolute  inconceiv' 
ableness  and  impossihiliiy  of  miracles.  This  is  the  discovery 
of  modern  science  which  requires  the  argument  from  those 
evidences  to  be  abandoned  or  remodelled.  Following  the  lead 
of  some  of  the  physical  philosophers,  and  of  Strauss,  Baur,  and 
others  among  the  Grerman  theologians,  Mr.  Powell  adopts  this 
assumption.    It  is  implied  as  the  real  substratum  of  diflScnlty 
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throughout  his  whole  discussion.  It  ia  often  betrayed.  It  is 
occasionallj  quite  distinctly  avowed.  When  the  defender  of 
the  credibility  of  miracles  appeals  to  the  ignorance  of  the  dog« 
matic  objector,  he  replies : 

"  Sach  are  the  arguments  of  those  who  have  fiuled  to  grasp  the  poeitiTe 
scientific  idea  of  the  power  of  the  induetive  philosophy,  or  the  crdtr  of  nature. 
The  houndaries  of  nature  exist  only  where  our  present  knowledge  places 
them :  the  discoreries  of  to-morrow  will  alter  and  enlarge  them.  The  inovi- 
tahle  progress  of  research  must,  within  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  unrayel 
aJl  that  seems  most  marrellous ;  and  what  is  at  present  least  miderstood 
will  hecome  as  funiliariy  known  to  the  science  of  the  fotore,  as  those  points 
which  a  few  centuries  ago  were  involyed  in  equal  ohscurity,  hut  are  now 
thoroughly  understood." 

Surely  the  belief  in  the  omnipotence  and  ultimate  omni- 
science of  science  was  never  more  confidently  announced. 
But  he  proceeds : 

"  The  enlarged  critical  and  inductiye  study  of  the  natural  world  cannot 
but  tend  powerfully  to  evince  the  inconceiyableness  of  imagined  interrup- 
tions of  natural  order  or  supposed  suspensions  of  the  laws  of  matter,  and  of 
that  vast  series  of  dependent  causation  which  constitutes  the  legitimate  field 
for  the  investigation  of  science,  whose  constancy  is  the  sole  warrant  for  its 
generalizations,  while  it  forms  the  substantial  basis  for  the  grand  conclusions 
of  natural  theology."* 

*'  In  an  age  of  physical  research  like  the  present,  all  highly  cultivated 
minds  and  duly  advanced  intellects  have  imbibed,  more  or  less,  the  lessons 
of  the  inductive  philosophy,  and  have,  at  least  in  some  measure,  learned  to 
appreciate  the  grand  foundation  conception  of  universal  law ;  to  recognize 
the  impossibility  even  of  an/y  two  material  atoms  subsisting  together  withi 
out  a  determinate  relation ;  of  any  action  of  the  one  on  the  other,  whether 
of  equilibrium  or  of  motion,  without  reference  to  a  physical  cause ;  of  any 
modification  whatsoever  in  the  existing  condition  of  material  agents,  unless 
through  the  invariable  operation  of  a  series  of  eternally  impressed  conse- 
quences, following  in  some  necessary  chain  of  orderly  connexion,  however 
imperfectly  known  to  us.    So  clear  and  indisputable,  indeed,  has  this  great 

*  It  is  corions  to  observe  that  Mr.  Powell,  for  the  sake  of  deciyibg  the  evidences 
of  Ghiistiamty,  is  here  for  the  moment  willing  even  to  admit  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
ment for  Natural  Theology.  Yet  he  elsewhere  adopts  Darwin^s  theory  of  Species, 
and  predicts  that  it  will  produce  an  entire  revolation  in  the  scientific  world.  But 
Darwin's  theory,  excluding  the  idea  of  definite  design  from  all  the  woiks  of  nature, 
annuls  the  whole  argument  of  Natural  Theology  at  a  stroke,  and  one  can  hardly 
suppose  that  Mr.  Powell  could  fiOl  to  be  aware  of  that  &ct 
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tmth  become,  so  deeply  seated  has  it  been  now  admitted  to  be  in  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  sensible  things  and  of  the  external  world,  that  not  bnlj  do  all 
philosophical  inquirers  adopt  it  as  a  primary  principle  and  guiding  maxim  in 
all  their  researches,  but,  what  is  most  worthy  of  remark,  minds  of  a  less 
comprehensive  capacity,  accustomed  to  reason  on  topics  of  another  cha- 
racter, and  on  more  contracted  views,  have  at  the  present  day  been  con- 
strained to  evince  some  concession  to  this  grand  principle  even  when  seem- 
ing to  oppose  it^* 

'*  The  case,  indeed,  of  the  antecedent  ailment  of  miracles  is  very  clear, 
however  little  some  are  inclined  to  perceive  it  In  nature  and  from  nature, 
by  science  and  by  reason,  we  neither  have  nor  can  possibly  have  any  evi- 
dence of  a  Deity  warhing  miraclei:  for  that,  we  must  go  out  of  nature  and 
beyond  reason." 

"  To  conclude :  an  alleged  miracle  can  only  be  regarded  in  one  of  two 
ways,^-either  (1)  abstractedly  as  a  physical  event,  and  therefore  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  reason  and  physical  evidence,  and  referred  to  physical  causes, 
possibly  to  known  causes ;  but,  at  all  events,  to  some  higher  cause  or  law, 
if  at  present  unknown :  it  then  ceases  to  be  supernatural,  yet  still  might  be 
appealed  to  in  support  of  religious  truth,  especially  as  referring  to  the  state 
of  knowledge  and  apprehensions  of  the  parties  addressed  in  past  ages.""  Or 
(2)  as  connected  with  religious  doctrine,  regarded  in  a  sacred  light,  assert- 
ed on  the  authority  of  inspiration.  In  this  case,  it  ceases  to  be  capable  of 
investigation  by  reason,  or  to  own  its  dominion.  It  is  accepted  on  religious 
grounds,  and  can  appeal  only  to  the  principle  and  influence  of  faith." 

Hume's  famous  proposition,  that  "  the  improbability  of  a 
miracle  is  greater  than  the  improbability  of  the  falsehood  of 
any  amount  of  human  testimony,"  has  been  abundantly  re- 
futed, (1)  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment of  mankind ;  (2)  by  e^sposing  its  two  logical  vices,  in  as- 
suming, in  the  first  place,  that  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience—which was  the  very  point  in  question — and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  because  some  testimony  is  false,  all  testi- 
mony may  be  false,  which  is  contrary  to  fact ;  and  (3)  by 
Babbage's  demonstration  based  on  the  strict  mathematical 
doctrine  of  probabilities.  Mr.  Powell  adopts  Hume's  propo- 
sition ;  but  he  goes  beyond  it  without  seeming  to  be  himself 
aware  of  the  fact.    He  maintains  the  absolute  impossibility  of 

*  Surely  the  blessed  apostles  would  have  indignantly  repudiated  such  aa  ethi- 
cal sentiment  as  that  See  Bom.  3 :  6-S.  "  If  the  truth  of  God  bath  more 
abounded  through  my  lie  unto  his  glory ; whose  damnation  is  jost" 
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miracles,  and  does  not  know  the  difference  between  that  and 
their  improbability.  He  confounds  contingent  with  necessary 
truth.  To  show  the  absurdity  of  the  dictum  of  the  Scottish 
School,  "that  on  a  certain  amount  of  testimony,  we  might  be- 
lieve any  statement  however  improbable,"  he  exclaims,  "  so 
that,  if  a  number  of  respectable  witnesses  were  to  concur  in 
asseverating  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  they  had  seen  two  and 
two  make  five,  we  should  be  bound  to  believe  them  I"  An 
essential  inconceivability,  an  absolute  impossibility,  which 
must  rest  on  self-evidence  if  it  has  any  evidence  to  rest 
upon,  he  naively  traces  to  the  gradually  strengthened  impres- 
sion of  accumulated  experience.  That  the  alleged  impossi- 
bility of  miracles  is  not  a  self-evident  truth,  seems  clear  from 
the  fact  that  miracles  have  been  believed  by  so  many  reason- 
able men — men  of  no  mean  note  too  even  in  physical  philo- 
sophy— ^as  Bacon  and  Newton  for  example,  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  class  of  "  highly -cultivated  minds  and 
duly  advanced  intellects."  And  as  to  the  impossibility  which 
he  alleges  of  our  having  any  evidence  for  miracles,  his  argu- 
mentation is  in  Hume's  best  skeptical  vain,  and  would  equally 
prove  that  we  can  have  no  evidence  of  matter  or  mind,  of  ma- 
terial or  spiritual  substance,  or  of  God,  or  of  any  cause  what- 
ever :  for  these  are  no  more  given  (to  the  senses  or  to  the  con- 
sciousness) in  experience,  than  is  a  miracle. 

In  perfect  consistency  with  his  main  assumption,  Mr.  Pow- 
ell treats  the  idea  of  "  creation "  as  exploded,  scouts  at  any 
appeal  to  the  "Divine  Omnipotence,"  and  rejects  as  absurd, 
i.  e.  as  rationally  inconceivable  and  impossible,  any  Bevela- 
tion,  in  the  received  sense  of  that  word  ;  and  of  course,  its  re- 
ceived sense  is  its  ^•c'p^r  sense. 

Such  are  the  legitimate  results  which  this  style  of  philoso- 
phizing, whether  in  science  or  theology,  must  ultimately  reach, 
or  to  which  it  must  finally  be  driven.  And  as  to  the  alterna- 
tive, in  viewing  an  allefged  miracle,  which  he  allows  us  in  the 
last  paragraph  cited  above;  it  amounts  to  this;  we  may  (1) 
either  regard  the  miracle  as  false,  and  yet  urge  the  falsehood 
in  proof  of  religion  ;  or  (2)  we  may  believe  what  we,  at  the 
same  time,  know  to  be  inconceivable  and  impossible,  on  the 
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anthority  of  inspiration ;  i.  e.  on  no  evidence  at  all,  ht  in- 
spiration, ih  its  proper  sense,  in  the  sense  in  which,  as  an 
honest  man,  he  mnst  have  used  the  word  here,  is  a  miracle, 
and  therefore,  is  inconceivable  and  impossible ;  and  be  him- 
self has  very  pertinently  asked  the  question  before,  which  we 
beg  leave  to  repeat,  "  How  is  the  inspiration  to  be  ascertained 
apart  from  the  miracles  f'  He  would  have  us,  therefore,  as 
reasonable  men,  believe,  on  evidence  which  our  reason  teaches 
us  we  cannot  possibly  have,  in  that  which  our  reason  teaches 
us  cannot  possibly  be  true  I  And  this,  he  would  persuade  us, 
is  the  true  character  and  office  of  Christian  faith,  in  its  high- 
est and  purest  form  I 

He  treats  with  contempt  Paley's  position,  **  once  believe  in 
a  God,  and  all  is  easy ;"  and  then  goes  on  to  quote  the  "  the- 
istic "  reasonings  against  the  possibility  of  miracles  of  such 
"  devout  believers "  as  Mr.  Emerson,  Prof.  F.  W.  Kewman, 
Wegscheider  and  Theodore  Parker  I  It  is  true  he  professes 
to  dissent  from  their  arguments  and  principles,  and  declares 
that  ^'  all  such  theistic  reasonings  are  but  one-sided,  and,  if 
pushed  farther,  must  lead  to  a  denial  of  all  active  operation  of 
the  Deity  whatever  as  inconsistent  with  unchangeable,  infinite 
perfection/'  We  are  unable  to  see  how  his  own  reasonings 
can  fail  to  lead  to  the  same  denial.  Indeed  the  dogma  of  the 
impossibility  or  incredibility  of  miracles  is  essentially  panthe- 
istic :  it  rests  upon  pantheistic  premises,  and  is  combined  on 
all  sides  with  pantheistic  or  atheistic  associations.  If  man  be 
a  fl-ee  moral  agent,  and  the  acts  of  his  will  are  not  involved 
in  and  determined  by  the  "  eternally  impressed  laws  of  the 
concatenation  of  physical  causes,"  and  if  there  be  a  living, 
personal  God,  with  a  will  and  a  character,  acting  through  all 
things  for  moral  ends ;  then  is  there  no  more  absurdity  or  in- 
credibility in  the  course  of  nature  being  controlled,  directed, 
modified  in  extraordinary  ways,  by  the  immediate  divine 
agency,  than  by  human  interference ;  and  to  affirm  the  con- 
trary is  to  presume  that  we  are  intimately  cognizant  of  all  the 
possible  moral  plans  and  purposes  of  the  eternal  and  infinite 
minds  No  wonder  that,  from  Mr.  PowelPs  point  of  view, 
while  patronuBiBgly  approving  of  Dean  Trench's  statement 
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that  "  we  continually  behold  lower  laws  held  in  restraint  by 
higher — ^mechanic  by  dynamic,  chemical  by  vital,  physical  by 
moral,"  he  should  have  added, ''  the  meaning  of  '  moral  laws 
controlling  physical '  is  not  clear,"  So,  indeed,  it  must  have 
seemed  to  him ;  and  yet  there  lies  concealed  a  pregnant  truth, 
the  germ  for  a.  confutation  of  Mr.  Powell's  whole  argument. 

In  brief,  the  argument  from  the  external  evidences  of 
Christianity  stands  thus :  (1)  The  existence  of  a  personal  God, 
with  moral  attributes,  is  assumed,  and  hence  the  possibility  of 
miracles  is  inferred ;  (2)  The  antecedent  credibility  and  pro* 
bability  of  a  revelation,  from  such  a  CreatoV  to  such  creatures 
as  men,  is  established,  and  hence  the  general  prdbcMlity  of 
miracles  under  such  circumstances  is  inferred ;  ^  (3)  Certain 
extraordinary  yiwte  are  proved  by  testimony,  facts  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  must  be  miraoulausj  and  hence  the  alleged 
revelation,  which  has  these  miracles  for  its  attestation,  is  con- 
cluded to  be  from  God. 

*  Mr.  Powell  objects  that  miracles  are  as  necessary,  and  would  there&re  be  as 
probable,  now  in  preaching  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  as  they  were  in  con- 
nection with  its  first  promulgation.  **  When  were  miracles  more  needed/*  he 
asks,  "than  at  the  present  day  to  indicate  truth  amid  manifold  error,  or  to  propa- 
gate the  faith?"  We  answer,  that,  when  abundant  light  has  been  given,  error* 
ista,  even  heretics  and  infidels,  must  bear  their  own  trial  and  their  own  judgment ; 
and  that  judgment,  is  not  likely  to  be  worse  than  if  they  should  add  to  all  their 
other  sins  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  ^  And  as  for  the  heathen,  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  without  mirades^  the  Church  has  an  abundance  of  external  means,  as 
weU  as  an  assurance  of  a  sufficiency  of  opiritual  power  and  of  Divine  aid  and  grace, 
for  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  pagan  nations,  if  she  would  but  bestir  herself  with 
half  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  i^xratolic  age.  It  is  but  about  fifty  years  since 
Protestant  Christendom  began  fairly  to  Wake  up  to  a  sense  of  the  Church's  Mis- 
sionary duty.  And  yet,  if  we  may  trust  the  statistics  we  have  seen,  it  would  ap- 
pear ^at^  while  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  not  more, 
probably,  than  500,000  were  converted,  in  the  last  fifty  years  there  have  been 
nearly  three  times  that  number  converted  from  heathendom  by  Christian  missions. 
We  will  not  vouch  for  the  precision  of  these  figures,  but  we  know  that  vastly 
more  than  this  might  have  been  accomplished  by  the  Church  without  calling  for 
the  aid  of  miracles.  May  we  not  &irly  say  that,  instead  of  the  external  guarantee 
of  present  miracle(^  the  Church  has  now,  for  external  vouchers  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  truth  she  proclaims,  the  purity  of  morals,  the  high  civilization,  the 
magnificent  results  of  culture,  science  and  art,  which  characterize  and  distinguish 
the  Christian  nations  of  modem  times?  Whence,  then,  the  need  of  miraoqloiur 
powers  ? 
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In  developing  this  argnraent,  the  first  clause  of  the  third 
division  has  been  made  the  principal  battle-field ;  and  the 
second  clause — "  that  the  alleged  facts  must,  from  their  very 
nature,  have  been  miraculous,  if  true" — has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  overlooked.  It  has  been  overlooked,  because  it 
was  thought  that  if  the  truth  of  the  facts  were  established, 
their  miraculous  character  would  be  admitted  of  course. 

We  still  think  this  view  is  correct.  We  still  think  that, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  absurdity  or  of  the  antecedent 
improbability  of  miracles,  neyeriheless,  provided  the  sensible 
facts,  the  phenomena,  which  have  been  commonly  regarded 
as  the  miracles  of  the  J^ow  Testament,  are  fully  admitted  to 
be  free  from  imposture  and  collusion,  honestly  stated,  and  suf- 
ficiently attested  09  factSy  every  fair  and  unprejudiced  mind 
will  find  itself  compelled  to  accept  them  as  miracvlous.  Take, 
for  example,  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  near  Nain,  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ  himself,  to- 
gether with  his  repeated  predictions  of  that  event ;  set  aside 
all  idea  of  imposture  or  collusion,  remember  that  such  won- 
derful works  were  not  tentative^  were  connected  with  no  fail- 
ures; admit  that  the  history  is  trustworthy,  that  the  sensible 
facts  actually  took  place  as  there  stated  ;  and  no  suggestion  of 
swoon  or  catalepsy  or  apparent  death  or  anything  else  of  the 
sort,  can  be  admitted  for  a  moment  as  furnishing  any  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  any  one  of  these  cases  taken  by  itself, 
still  less  of  them  all  taken  together,  and  least  of  all  when 
these  are  taken  in  connection  with  all  the  other  facts  of  a 
similar  extraordinary  kind,  and  with  the  whole  story  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Christian  religion.  Indeed  these  naturalistic  inter- 
pretations have  long  since  been  abandoned  on  all  sides,  as 
utterly  untenable.  Mr.  Powell  himself  hesitatingly  suggests 
the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  mythic  explanation.  But  this 
is  clearly  shifting  back  the  question,  and  denying  the  truth  of 
the  history,  of  the  sensible  facts  as  such.  And  thus,  after  all, 
the  truth  of  the  fg^cts  is  the  pith  of  the  argument. 

The  main  object  of  Butler,  Paley,  Whately,  and  othera,  in 
their  writings  on  this  subject,  was  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
alleged  facts^  notwithstanding  any  antecedent  improbability 
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supposed  to  arise  from  their  extraordinary  or  inexplicable 
character.    The  truth  of  the  facts  as  such  being  established, 
they  were  willing  to  leave  the  question  whether  they  were 
miraouloics  or  not  to  take  care  of  itself.     But  Mr.  Powell, 
assuming  that  their  object  was  to  prove,  not  that  the  alleged 
facts  were  irue^  but  that  they  were  miraculous^  makes  himself 
veTj  merry  over  their  syicidal  reasoning  in  the  way  of  illus- 
tration and  analogies,  over  "  the  far-famed  Historic  Doubts," 
and  "  those  delightful  parodies  on  Scripture,  the  Chronicles  of 
Ecnarf, " — charging  them  with  reasoning  from  analogy  for 
what  is  contrary  to  analogy, — he  says  "  contrary  to  all  anal- 
gy";  but  that  is  simply  a  begging  of  the  question.    This 
point  he  elaborates  and  pursues  through  several  pages  with 
great  apparent  satisfaction,  but  he  is  only  laughing  at  his  own 
blunder  without  knowing  it     He  only  shows  that  the  cases  of 
non-miraculous  events  which  the  defenders  of  miracles  have 
cited  as  parallel  (in  point  of  extraordinariness)  with  miracles, 
are,  nevertheless,  no  miracles  at  all !    Sage  discovery !    They 
were  not  proving  that  the  alleged  facts  were  miracles,  but 
that^  however  extraordinary  and  inexplicable,  they  were  not 
incredible,  as  facts.     Afterwards,  undoubtedly,  the  most  na- 
tural explanation  to  be  given  of  the  facts,  on  the  simple  hypo- 
thesis of  the  existence  and  agency  of  a  personal  God,  is,  that 
they  were  miraculous.    Just  as  we  say,  that,  although  we 
might  admit  that  all  the  varied  and  harmonious  arrangements 
of  the  universe,  presenting  but  one  among  the  infinity  of  pos- 
sible combinations  and  being  equally  possible  with  any  one  of 
the  others,  might  conceivably  be  the  result  of  chance,  yet  the 
infinitely  more  probable  solution,  to  any  rational  mind,  is, 
that  this  system  is  the  work  of  intelligent  design.     A  miracle 
is  related,  in  point  of  extraordinariness,  to  the  whole  sphere  of 
nature,  as  any  other  extraordinary  event  is  related  to  its  own 
special  sphere  of  natural  laws. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  to  decry  Paley's  argument 
as  obsolescent,  especially  in  the  school  to  which  Mr.  Powell 
belongs.  But  we  find  nothing  alleged  in  this  essay  of  his, 
which  would  require  any  considerable  modification  or  enlarge- 
ment of  that  argument ;   nothing  except  the  mere  dogmatic 
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assertion  of  the  impossibility,  the  absolute  incredibility,  of  mi- 
racles. This  is  the  only  point  which  these  modem  objectors, 
if  honest,  should  pretend  to  nrge.  If  this  point  is  established, 
we  freely  admit  that,  not  only  the  external  evidences  of 
Christianity,  bnt  Christianity  itself  is  gone,  of  course.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  this  point  is  not  made  good,  not  only 
Christianity  but  its  evidences  remain  intact 

The  question  lies,  then,  in  a  narrow  compass.    Let  the  dis- 
cussion be  honestly  and  fairly  confined  to  its  proper  sphere. 
If  the  impossibility  of  miracles  can  be  proved,  let  the  proof 
be  presented.      Neither  Mr.  Powell  nor  any  of  his  school,  in 
all  their  long  and  labored  refutations  of  the  Christian  Evi- 
dences, have  presented  the  slightest  semblance  of  such  proof. 
If  the  alleged  impossibility  is  self-evident,  no  proof  is  needed, 
all  argument  is  a  Jiors-d  ^cmvre  /  let  the  point  be  stated,  then 
let  it  rest ;  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind will  speedily  recognize  it,  and  it  will  be  an  easy  task, 
then,  for  any  man  to  follow  out  its  consequences.    But  Mr. 
Powell  and  his  friends  quietly  assume  it,  take  for  granted  the 
very  point  in  question,  that  point  upon  which  the  whole  de- 
bate hinges  and.  turns;  and  then  march  on  from  conquest  to 
conquest,  erasing  every  vestige  of  Christian  evidence  and  de- 
molishing the  whole  system  of  revealed  religion  de  fond  en 
comhle.    They  gain  easy  victories ;  and  wreathe  their  brows 
with  cheap  laurels.     It  requires  no  extraordinary  prowess  or 
remarkable  military  skill  to  overrun  and  conquer  a  whole 
country,  in  imagination  ;  provided  only  it  be  assumed  before- 
hand that  all  its  fortresses  and  forces,  its  armies  and  navies, 
and  all  its  means  of  defense  whatsoever,  have  been  once  for 
all  utterly  destroyed  and  annihilated. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  urge  other  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  as  stronger  and  more  satisfactory  than 
that  from  miracles ;  it  is  another  thing  to  reject  all  miracles  as 
incredible  and  absurd.  He  who  takes  the  former  course  may 
show  an  eminently  Christian  spirit,  and,  for  ourselves,  we 
cordially  sympathize  with  his  position ;  but  he  who  takes  the 
latter  course,  if  not  an  infidel  himself,  is  certainly  playing  into 
the  hands  of  infidels  and  atheists. 
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Aet.  iil— the  specific  unity  and  common 
okigin  op  the  human  eace. 

By  Eev.  J.  Gr.  Wilson,  Terre  Haute^  In<L 

In  a  previous  article  of  this  Review  (see  Vol.  II.  pp.  618- 
633)  we  have  considered,  I.  The  means  by  which  the  varie- 
ties of  the  human  race  may  have  been  produced.  II.  The 
means  by  which  the  race  may  have  been  distributed  over  the 
earth ;  and  HI,  the  objection  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  multiple 
origin.    We  now  proceed  to  show, 

IT.  That  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  specific  unity  and 
common  origin  of  the  human  race  are  numerous,  cumula- 
tive,  and  irrefragable. 

(1.)  Man  is  a  cosmopolite,  living  almost  indifferently  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth ;  passing  with  comparative  immunity  over 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude ;  and  sometimes  improved  in 
condition  by  removing  from  one  country  to  another ;  nor  is- 
there  the  slightest  evidence,  historical  or  otherwise,  of  the  fa- 
vorite dogma  of  Agassiz,  "  that  each  of  the  coincident  floral 
and  faunal  circles  has  its  own  species  man." 

Man  has  the  power  of  adaptation  to  varieties  of  external 
condition,  climatic  and  social,  so  as  to  be  to  a  great  extent  in- 
dependent of  them,  or  at  least,  so  as  to  avail  himself  of  their 
subserviency  and  support.  The  anthropoid  races  are  not 
adapted  to  distribution  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They 
can  not  be  acclimated,  and  perish  very  soon,  even  in  temperate- 
climates. 

(2.)  Another  physical  characteristic  of  man,  of  no  little  sig- 
nificance, is  his  erect  attitude.  He  is  the  upright  animal,  the 
looker  upwards,  "  dv&pcjnog  napd  to)  dvco  ddpelv^^^  according  to 
Plato.    The  same  fact  is  noticed  by  the  Latin  poet : 

^^  Pronaque  cum  spectent  animalia  caetera  terrain 
Os  bomini  sublime  dedit,  coelumque  tueri 
Jusait, — et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus." 
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Man  is  the  sole  representative  of  a  distinct  order  of  mam- 
malia, himana.  Intermediate  links  between  the  bimana  and 
the  quadrumana  are  lacking  altogether.  Sir  Charles  Bell  says 
that  we  ought  to  define  the  hand  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
man.  The  hands  of  the  chimpanzee  hang  to  the  level  of  the 
knees,  and  of  the  orang  even  to  the  ankles.  They  have  no 
proper  feet,  and  are  rightly  named  by  Cuvier  and  other  zoolo- 
gists, quadi'umanudU,  Professor  Owen,  and  other  naturalists 
have  pointed  out  the  wide  difference  between  man  and  the 
anthropoid  races.  The  average  facial  angle  of  the  European 
is  80^,  of  the  negro  70^,  while  that  of  the  orang  and  chim- 
panzee is  only  30®  to  85^.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Goode,  the  orang  and  the  pongo  have  fewer  vertebrae  than 
man,  and  a  peculiarity  of  the  larnyx,  rendering  them  more 
incapable  of  articulate  sounds  than  most  other  animals.  Ac- 
cording to  Plato,  in  his  Protagoras,  man  was  not  entirely  su- 
perior to  the  beasts  until  he  had  learned  to  articulate  sounds 
and  words,  and  had  received  the  gifts  of  modesty  and  justice 
from  Hermes  the  agent  of  Jupiter.  The  human  voice  only 
is  adapted  to  articulation.  The  brute  cannot  divide  its 
voice  as  man  does,  whence  the  ancient  Homeric  epithet  of 
"  voiGe-dividing  man^  Whether  therefore  we  take  attitude, 
countenance,  or  voice,  the  ending  of  the  brute  idea  is  abso- 
lute— the  beginning  of  the  human  entirely  new. 

(3.)  The  differences  between  men  and  races,  though  great, 
are  incidental  and  variable,  dependent  upon  condition,  rela- 
tions and  culture.  Hero-worship  is  the  expression  of  the  mul- 
titude of  their  estimate  of  the  world's  great  minds.  Of  New- 
ton, a  celebrated  French  mathematician  is  reported  to  have 
said:  '*Does  he  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  like  other  people?  I 
represent  him  to  myself  as  a  celestial  genius,  entirely  disen- 
gaged from  matter."  Whether  we  adopt  the  classification  of 
five  races,  as  Blumenbach,  or  of  seven  as  Prichard,  we 
fail  to  discover  any  sharply  defined  or  well  established  princi- 
ple of  division.  The  extremes  are  widely  separated  and 
strongly  marked,  but  the  intervening  space  is  occupied  by 
every  variety  of  form  and  color,  and  intellectual  character 
and  sesthetic  culture  ;  and  the  process  of  transition  is  so  grad- 
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nal,  and  the  lines  of  distinction  between  the  different  degrees 
so  delicately  drawn,  that  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  them. 
The  summit  and  the  shaft  of  the  great  column  of  humanity- 
are  supported  by  a  common  base. 

In  Africa  we  find  endless  variations  and  gradational  blend- 
ings  between  the  widest  extremes ;  of  color,  from  that  of  the 
European  to  the  polished  ebony ;  of  physiognomy,  from  the 
elegant  Grecian  outline  to  the  exaggerated  monstrosity  of  the 
Guinea  coast  negro ;  and  of  hair,  from  the  grade  of  the  soft  Asiat- 
ic, and  even  auburn  of  some  Egyptians,  to  the  crisp  curls  of  the 
Nubian,  and  the  woolly  head  growth  of  the  Fellahs.  The 
American  Indians,  admitted  by  all  to  have  sprung  from  one 
stoct,  exhibit  every  shade  of  color,  from  the  almost  black 
Charruas  of  the  Kio  De  la  Plata,  to  the  fair  Mandans  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  represented  by  Catlin  as  being  almost  white. 
From  these  intermediate  gradations  of  the  tint  of  the  skin, 
the  form  of  the  skull,  and  from  the  analogies  derived  from  his- 
tory of  varieties  in  animals,  Baron  Humboldt,  in  the  Gomios^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  351,  argues  in  favor  of  the  specific  unity  of  the 
human  race,  and  "  repels  the  cheerless  assumption  of  superior 
and  inferior  races  of  men."  Prichard  in  the  Natural  History 
of  Man,  p.  473,  sajs :  "  All  the  diversities  which  exist  are 
variable^  and  pass  into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations,  and 
there  is  moreover  scarcely  any  instance  in  which  the  actual 
transition  cannot  be  proved  to  have  taken  place." 

(4.)  The  unity  of  the  human  race  may  be  argued  from  the 
correspondence  between  the  several  varieties,  as  to  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  life,  the  maximum  longevity,  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality, the  period  of  puberty,  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  the 
epoch  of  the  first  menstruation,  the  frequency  of  its  periodical 
recurrence,  and  the  epoch  of  life  to  which  it  extends.  Man, 
considered  physically  and  physiologically,  is  every  wher^  the 
same.  His  organic  structure,  his  muscular  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, his  respiration,  his  arterial  and  venous  circulation,  his 
functional  activity,  the  number  and  offices  of  the  senses,  and 
the  diseases  common  to  the  several  varieties,  sporadic,  endemic 
and  epidemic,  prove  that  they  are  members  of  one  species ; 
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for  though  the  exemption  from  local  diseases  acquired  by  ac- 
climation becomes  constitutional  and  hereditary,  the  apparent 
exception  serves  to  confirm  and  establish  the  rule. 

The  most  important  physiological  test  of  unity  or  diversity 
in  the  animal  as  well  as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  that  fur- 
nished by  the  generative  process.  "While  variation  among  the 
same  species  increases  the  powers  of  reproduction,  hybrid 
races  are  incapable  of  self-perpetuation. 

"  As  to  transmutation  of  species,  Geology  has  shown  that 
it  has  never  taken  place,  and  physiology  demonstrates  that 
species  are  permanent  and  can  not  be  transmuted."  The  ap- 
plication of  this  law  settles  at  once  and  forever  the  question 
as  to  the  unity  of  the  race.  All  the  varieties  mingle  freely 
together,  and  the  mixed  race  is  often  superior  to  the  original 
varieties,  constituting  in  many  countries  a  new  variety,  and 
the  dormant  political  and  social  power  proving  that  the  seve- 
ral varieties  of  the  human  family  are  forms  of  one  species,  not 
of  diiFerent  species ;  since  in  the  latter  case  their  hybrid  de- 
scendants would  remain  unfruitful. 

Professor  liluller,  of  Berlin,  says :  "  From  a  physiological 
point  of  view  we  may  speak  of  varieties  of  men,  no  longer 
of  races.  Man  is  a  species  created  once,  and  divided  into  none 
of  its  varieties  by  specific  distinctions."  Professor  Draper,  of 
New-York,  says :  "  I  do  not  therefore  contemplate  the  human 
race  as  consisting  of  distinct  species,  but  rather  as  offering 
numberless  representations  of  the  different  forms  which  an 
ideal  type  can  be  made  to  assume,  under  exposure  to  different 
conditions." 

(5.)  The  languages  of  the  world  indicate  a  unity  not  only 
of  blood  and  form,  but  of  thought,  civilization  and  religion. 
They  are  the  records  of  art,  science,  literature,  government, 
and  sacred  traditions  of  primeval  thought,  crystallized  forms 
of  ancient  mind  and  speech,  whose  feature  and  form  tell 
of  their  former  connection  and  common  origin.  This  is  more 
especially  true  of  the  most  ancient  languages,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  trace  the  connection  of  all  the  families  of 
the  earth,  as  brethren  not  only  by  descent,  but  by  inheritance ; 
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as  the  depository  of  heaven-descended  trath,  fragments  of 
which  ""are  preserved  across  the  track  of  centuries,  and  amid 
the  wreck  of  ten  thousand  storms. 

Herder,  Schlegel,  Humboldt,  Prichard,  Latham,  Muller, 
Lepsius,  and  the  philologists  of  the  world  generally,  have 
traced  all  human  dialects  to  some  parent  stock;  thus  indicating 
a  common  language  and  a  common  origin  of  the  race.  All 
the  more  eminent  philologists  adhere  to  the  original  unity  of 
language,  though  they  are  not  so  well  agreed  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  man,  longer  time  being  required  to  effect  the  necessary 
changes  than  is  allowed  by  the  commonly  received  chronology. 
The  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the  German  languages  were  all 
Mseso-Gothic  at  the  dawn  of  the  medieval  era.  At  the  same 
rate  of  change,  they  may  have  been  not  far  from  Egyptian  or 
Sanskrit  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 

The  aflSnities  of  language  may  be  indicated,  by  conformity 
in  primary  words,  by  verbal  resemblances,  by  grammatical 
constructions  and  modes,  and  by  the  relation  of  words  in  sen- 
tences, indicative  of  community  of  intercourse  or  of  origin  at 
some  remote  period. 

In  the  language  of  a  people  we  often  find  its  history,  its 
characteristic  features,  and  even  the  marks  of  its  wars  and 
conquests.  The  language  and  the  laws  of  the  British  Isles 
present  marked  evidences  of  the  conquest  by  the  Norman 
French,  and  of  an  earlier  conquest  by  the  Eomans  a  thousand 
years  before.  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  languages  of 
savages  evinces  that  they  are  the  decaying  fragments  of  nobler 
formations.  The  speech  of  the  Bushman  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  a  degraded  dialect  of  the  Hottentot  language,  as  that  is  a 
depravation  of  the  Cafre  tongue.  The  picture-writing  of 
China  affords  proof  of  great  antiquity,  of  a  fixed  character, 
and  of  the  very  slight  influence  of  conquering  or  of  commer- 
cial nations. 

The  uniformity  of  languages  in  Africa,  is  greater,  according 
to  Dr.  Latham,  than  it  is  in  either  Asia  or  Europe. 

The  semi-barbarous  populations  of  the  North  with  Mongo- 
lian features,  speak  languages  which  have  been  grouped  as 
Turanian,  languages  graduating  on  one  side  into  Esquimaux 
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and  American  Indian,  and  on  the  other,  according  to  Miiller 
and  Latham,  connected  with  the  Semitic  and  Japhetic  totignes. 

The  aborigines  of  America  have  been  traced  by  the  aid  of 
philology  to  N.  E.  Asia.  The  daring  Ledyard,  as  he  stood  in 
Siberia,  and  compared  the  Mongolians  with  the  Indians  who 
had  been  his  schoolmates  at  Dartmouth,  wrote  deliberately : 
"That  universally  and  circumstantially,  they  resemble  the 
aborigines  of  America."  On  the  Connecticut  and  on  the  Obey 
he  saw  but  one  race.  The  Asiatic  origin  of  the  American 
tribes,  and  the  unity  of  the  families,  have  been  proved  by  an 
analysis  of  the  several  dialects,  discovering  an  affinity  in  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  words ;  though  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  mathematical  calculus,  would 
give  millions  of  chances  to  one,  against  such  a  concurrence. 
"  That  the  Tschukchi  of  N.  E.  Asia  and  the  Esquimaux  of 
America,  are  of  the  same  origin  is  proved  by  the  affinity  of 
their  languages,  thus  establishing  a  connection  between  the 
continents  previous  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  Euro- 
peans."   {Bancroft) 

Words  being  arbitrary  signs  of  thought,  their  prevalence 
in  different  languages  is  proof  of  affinity  and  community  of 
origin  or  of  intercourse.  There  is  no  near  relationship  between 
the  American  and  the  Turian  languages,  but  the  affinity  of 
races  is  established  by  the  Esquimaux — a  transition  or  connect- 
ing link,  Mongolian  in  conformation,  but  American  in  words ; 
as  when  a  word  borrowed  from  the  French,  takes  the  English 
sign  of  the  possessive  case,  a  word  marked  by  the  peculiarities 
of  two  languages,  and  proving  a  mingling  of  the  races. 

The  Malayan  language  has  extended  east  across  the  Pacific, 
from  Sumatra  as  the  centre,  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees, 
west  over  the  Indian  ocean  fifty  degrees,  more  than  half  the 
circumference  of  the  globe ;  and  from  the  Sandwich  Islands 
23*^  83'  N.  to  New  Zealand  45^  south,  covering  seventy  de- 
grees, the  two  clusters  of  islands  being  nearly  five  thousand 
miles  apart    {Rev.  William  EUis.) 

Baron  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  in  his  analysis  of  the  feawi 
language,  a  work  the  researches  of  which,  says  Bunsen,  belong 
to  the  Calculus  Sublimis  of  linguistic  theory,  and  place  his 
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name,  in  nniversal  comparative  ethnologic  philology,  by  the 
side  of  that  of  Leibnitz,  found  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
words,  the  synonyms  of  which  he  traced  through  nine  lan- 
guages, four  of  which  were  Polynesian  dialecta  On  this  ground, 
says  Prichard,  we  infer  without  doubt  the  common  origin  of 
the  Polynesian  Islanders,  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Germans,  and 
of  the  Arian  race  of  Hindostan.  Says  Baron  Alexander 
von  Humboldt,  "  the  comparative  study  of  languages,  shows 
us  that  races  now  separated  by  vast  tracts  of  land,  are  allied 
together,  and  have  migrated  from  one  common  primitive  seat." 
Says  Dr.  Max  Miiller,  "The  evidence  of  language  is  irrefra- 
gable, and  it  is  the  only  evidence  worth  listening  to  with  regard 
to  ante-historical  periods.  The  hoary  documents  of  language 
prove  a  common  descent,  and  a  legitimate  relationship  between 
Hindoo,  Greek,  and  Teuton.  The  terms  for  God,  horse,  father, 
mother,  son,  daughter,  dog,  cow,  heart,  tears,  axe,  and  tree, 
identical  in  nearly  all  the  European  idioms,  are  like  watch- 
words of  soldiers.  We  challenge  the  seeming  stranger,  and 
whether  he  answers  with  the  lips  of  a  Greek,  a  German,  or  an 
Indian,  we  recognise  him  as  one  of  ourselves.  The  Indo- 
European  languages  furnish  the  following  illustrative  ex- 
amples : 

Sanskrit     Zend,  Greek.         Latin.  Gothic.        Slave.         Erse. 

FATHER.' 

PMr,  Patar.  ndrtig.         Pater.  Fader.         Athair. 

l^OTHSB. 

M&Ur.         M&tar.         f^n^g-         Mater.         Mate.  Mathair. 

DAUOHTEB. 

Dahitar.      Dughdbar.  dvyaTjjg.      Daubtar.     Dapte.        Dear. 

"  The  affinity  of  words,  in  different  languages,  is  known  by 
identity  of  letters,  and  identity  of  signification ;  or  by  letters 
of  the  same  origin,  and  a  signification  deducible  from  the 
same  sense.  Consonants  are  convertible  into  their  cognates." 
(  Webster.) 

The  English  word  bear  represents  the  Latin  fero  and  parioj 
and  fero  is  the  Greek  ^po).  Respecting  the  identity  of  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  words  there  can  be  no  doubt : 
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Engliah, 

draw, } 
drag,  f 

give, 

foot,) 
feet,  f 

have, 

seeiCf 

will, 


who, 
bean, 

earth, 


Saxon, 
dragan, 

gi&D, 
fat,) 

habban, 
aecan, 

willan, 

hwa, 
beao, 
Ooihic 
airtha^ 


JhOch. 

trekken, 

geeven, 

Toet, 

hebben, 
zoeken, 

wiUen, 

wte, 
boon, 
ScMscriL 
ahora,    ' 


Oerman, 

tragen, 

geben, 

fosa. 

haben, 
suchen, 

woUen, 

« 
wer, 

bohne, 
erde, 


Swedish,     LaUn. 


Greek, 


draga, 

gifva, 

fot, 

hafva, 
sdkia, 

willja, 

ho, 
bona^ 

jord, 

Danish, 

iord, 


traho. 


pes, 

habeo, 

sequor, 

volo,    > 
velle,  ) 

DanisK 

hHO, 

bonne, 
Latin, 
terra. 


nov^. 


Sebrew, 
aretz. 

r?9- 


The  Hebrew  word,  »'na,  haraj  to  create,  finds  its  correspond- 
ence, in  the  Greek  /3apa,  ^^po),  Latin  paro,  Spanish  parar, 
French  parer,  Amoric  para,  Eussian  uberayu,  Persian  paridan, 
and  the  Welsh  par,  parad. 

Similar  resemblances  Iiave  been  traced  by  philologists 
among  a  multitude  of  radical  words,  throughout  the  several 
leading  languages  of  the  world. 

Lepsius  shows  the  deeply  rooted  radical  analogy  which  the 
ancient  roots  of  the  language  of  Egypt  bear  on  one  side  to  the 
Indo-Germanic  family,  and  gn  the  other  to  the  Semitic. 

Biinsen  says  that  the  Egyptian  roots  found  on  monuments, 
not  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Moses,  and  in  great  part 
anterior  to  him  by  a  thousand  years  and  more,  prove  an  affin- 
ity, not  only  with  the  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit,  but  also  with  the 
languages  of  the  family  of  Japhet,  the  Greeks,  Bomans,  In- 
dians, Persians,  and  the  Germanic  and  Celtic  tribes.  He  con- 
cludes his  able  report  by  saying,  that  ''  all  the  nations  which 
from  the  dawn  of  history  to  our  days  have  been  leaders  of 
civilization,  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa,  must  consequently 
have  had  one  beginning.  This  is  the  chief  lesson  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  language  teaches;"  a  lesson  in 
support  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  "  original  unity  of  mankind, 
and  of  a  common  origin  of  all  the  languages  of  the  world." 

(6)  The  progress  of  art,  literature  and  science,  and  the  varying 
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fortunes  of  nations,  dependent  upon  culture  and  favoring  cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  upon  any  inherent  difference  of  struc- 
ture or  organization,  prove  the  existence  of  several  varieties  of 
one  species.  Few  persons  perhaps  are  aware  how  much  the 
world  is  indebted  to  the  decaying  and  almost  obsolete  civiliza- 
tion^  pervading  the  stationary  and  imagined  inferior  races  of 
the  old  world. 

The  dial  and  the  clock  were  invented  at  the  east,  silk  came 
from  China,  steel  from  Damascus,  coffee  from  Arabia,  sugar 
from  India,  its  very  name,  sachara  canda^  is  Sanskrit,  tea  from 
China,  and  leavened  bread  from  the  borders  of  the  Ganges. 
The  cherry,  the  peach  and  the  plum  came  from  Persia.  Coffee 
and  alcohol  are  Arabic  words.  The  game  of  chess  is  from 
Asia.  Chemistry  was  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans. The  system  of  arithmetic  and  notation  which  we  call 
Arabic,  was  borrowed  from  India.  For  the  algebraic  analysis 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Moors.  Gunpowder,  the  mariner's 
compass,  and  various  optical  instruments,  were  introduced  by 
the  Arabs  into  Europe  from  Asia.  The  globular  figure  of  the 
earth,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  were  known  in  Asia 
long  before  they  were  in  Europe.  European  monotheism  was 
a  doctrine  of  the  Hebrews,  an  Asiatic  race.  Our  most  refined 
notions  of  honor  and  right  contain  nothing  more  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ten  commandments.  The  disciples'  daily  prayer 
was  enunciated  by  the  Saviour  on  a  mountain  of  Syria.  The 
elements  of  our  civilization  are  from  Home,  from  Greece,  from 
Syria,  and  from  Egypt,  which  for  thirty  centuries  before  our 
era,  was  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  kings  in  regular  succession. 

The  power  and  the  successes  of  Ghengis  Khan,  and  of 
Tamerlane,  prove  that  they  were  men  of  wonderful  capacity, 
holding  as  they  did  nearly  all  Asia  in  their  iron  grasp.  Such 
results  imply  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of  intellect  and  of 
will.  The  great  law-givers  of  the  world  are  of  Asia — Zoroaster, 
Confucius,  Mohammed,  Moses,  Melchizedec,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  mighty  rulers  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon.  Three  hundred 
millions  of  people  enjoy  peace  and  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
under  the  government  of  the  Emperor  of  China ;  nearly  as 
many  are  followers  of  Mohammed ;  while  the  worshippers  of 
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Brahma  and  Budha  are  estimated  by  hnndreds  of  millions. 
•  The  Italian  chnrch  was  formed  by  Asiatic  missionaries,  and 
consolidated  through  centuries  by  along  line  of  sacerdotal  kings, 
making  the  most  powerful  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  the 
world.  In  its  form  and  principles  of  government  it  is  essen- 
tially Oriental.  The  mind  of  the  people  of  Asia  is  eminently 
synthetic,  prompting  to  the  construction  of  immense  cities, 
temples,  aqueducts,  canals,  Chinese  walls,  and  systems  of  the- 
ology, philosophy,  and  government — a  definite,  social  state, 
seeking  repose  and  forbidding  change. 

The  European  mind  is  analytic — proposing  questions, making 
experiments  and  changes,  committing  the  treasures  of  the  past 
and  the  interests  of  the  present  to  the  uncertain  issue  of  revolu- 
tions, and  of  course  tending  to  social  and  political  freedom. 
The  results  are  various,  and  of  unequal  interest  and  value- 
doubts,  protests,  empiricism  and  change,  the  explosion  of  old 
systems,  and  the  adoption  of  new  ones,  with  rapid  progress  in 
the  arts  and  practical  sciences,  but  without  stability  and  repose, 
for  the  perfect  crystallization  of  sentiments  and  principles,  into 
forms  of  order  and  proportion.  The  moral  qualities  of  the 
European  mind  are  not  equal  to  the  intellectual  The  com- 
bination of  the  synthetic  and  of  the  analytic  element,  by  the 
spirit  of  the  cross,  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  golden  age  of  prophecy  and  of  song. 

(7.)  The  traditions  of  Central  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  race,  dif- 
fused among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  indicate  the  common  origin 
of  the  human  family.  We  find  in  the  histories  of  civilized  na- 
tions, and  in  the  mythologies  and  religious  ceremonies  of  bar- 
barous tribes,  traditions  of  chaos,  the  creation,  light,  the  Sab- 
bath, the  garden,  the  trees  of  Paradise,  the  fall,  the  fiood,  the 
olive  branch  and  the  dove,  and  of  Messiah  ;  traditions  uniform 
and  striking,  such  as  could  not  have  been  invented  ;  household 
memories  yet  lingering  among  the  scattered  members  of  the 
human  race,  all  pointing  back,  and  converging  to-  a  common 
centris  and  a  common  home. 

The  traditions  of  separate  and  independent  nations,  says 
Wilhelm  Yon  Humboldt,  "  concur  in  assigning  the  generations 
of  men  to  the  union  of  a  single  pair."    Even  the  alphabet  from 
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Phenicia  has  been  transmitted  to  ns  through  the  same  race, 
that  gave  ns  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  religious  faith. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  picture-writing  and  picture- 
worship  are  closely  connected.  Abstraction  is  anti-idolatrous. 
The  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  the  ideal  and  the 
BEAL  is  manifested  in  the  invention  of  an  alphabet,  as  well 
as  in  the  adoption  of  a  pure  theism. 

(8.)  The  unity  of  the  human  race  is  established  by  the 
exact  counterpart  between  the  respective  powers  of  the  several 
varieties.  The  map  of  the  human  faculties  is  identical.  The 
grammar  of  one  language  is  substantially  the  grammar  of  all. 
Three  and  seven  are  charmed  or  sacred  numbers ;  and  by  the 
influence  of  some  curious  law  pervading  human  nature,  all  or 
nearly  all  nations  begin  to  repeat  in  counting  at  ten.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  departed  and  the  sacredness  of  the  tomb, 
are  cherished  sentiments  even  among  the  most  savage  tribes. 
The  difference  between  the  dangerous  classes  of  our  large  cities, 
and  the  most  brutalized  savages  is  very  slight.  They  have  the 
same  affections,  the  same  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, 
though  darkened  by  superstition  and  impaired  by  abuse. 
They  are  governed  by  the  same,  or  similar  aims  and  feelings ; 
the  elements  and  the  instincts  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral 
nature,  even  in  its  depravation,  are  the  same. 

It  is  this  psychical  conformity  in  regard  to  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  man's  nature,  that  constitutes  the  moral  brotherhood 
of  the  race,  in  comparison  with  which,  the  question  of  physical 
relation  by  common  descent  is  of  little  importance.  In  this 
respect  there  is  no  impassable  barrier  between  the  several 
tribes  of  men ;  and  even  Agassiz  protests  strongly  against  any 
inference  from  his  hypothesis  as  to  a  multiple  origin,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  interests  and  rights  of  men,  founded  upon  the 
moral  unity  of  the  race.  The  consciousness  of  moral  union  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  unity  of  the  several  families  of  man- 
kind. The  conviction  is  spontaneous,  irresistible,  and  univer- 
sal, of  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  several  varieties,  as 
one  great  commonwealth  of  mankind,  peoples  and  nations,  of 
many  climes  and  colors,  and  diverse  customs ;  component  parts 
of  one  whole,  as  springs  and  wheels  mutually  adapted  and  re- 
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lated,  awaitiog  the  day  and  the  honr  of  adjostment  and  con- 
solidation. 

(9.)  The  powers  of  reason  and  of  free-will,  so  as  to  determine 
the  course  of  thought  and  of  action,  are  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  mankind  in  every  clime  and  condition.  The  rational 
and  moral  nature  of  man  is  everywhere  the  same — ^his  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  faculties  and  susceptibilities,  his  instincts 
and  sympathies,  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  susceptibility  to  re- 
ligious impressions  and  culture,  his  innate  conviction  of  the 
brotherhood  of  the  race,  his  spiritual  aspirations  and  reverent 
looking  to  the  great  First  Cause,  and  adumbration  of  a  fature 
heritage ;  these  are  the  voices  of  God  respecting  the  nature  of 
man — ^reflections  from  the  broad  mirror  of  humanity  of  the 
light  of  heaven,  records  of  the  divine  will,  engraven  upon,  in- 
corporated with,  and  pervading  man's  whole  being. 

(10.)  An  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  race,  is  found  in  the 
capacity  for  improvement  to  an  indefinite  extent,  among  all 
the  varieties  of  mankind.  The  same  fact  is  seen  also  in  the 
susceptibility  to  degradation  and  barbarism,  when  the  means 
of  culture  and  the  appliances  of  civilization  are  removed.  The 
history  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  empires  is  indicative  of  the 
similarity  or  identity  of  mental  character  of  all  nations  through- 
out the  several  ages.  Members  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
the  human  species  have  been  found  at  the  summit,  as  well  as 
at  the  base  of  the  social  pyramid.  The  civilized  ruling  nations 
of  to-day  were  the  pagans  and  serfe  of  a  few  centuries  ago. 
In  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  they  have  changed 
places  with  their  masters.  From  the  antiquities  now  in  pro- 
cess of  disentombment,  it  is  manifest  that  the  aborigines  of 
America  are  the  degenerate  children  of  a  people  once  civilized, 
refined,  and  powerful.  The  relative  decline  of  the  Asiatic  na- 
tions and  the  advance  of  the  European,  are  facts  which  need 
no  illustration  for  their  enforcement.  The  capacity  of  the  mind 
for  knowledge,  and  its  susceptibility  of  culture,  have  no  de- 
finite limits.  Large  attainments  become  the  occasions  and  the 
means  of  new  acquisitions.  There  is  a  broad  and  impassable 
line  between  man  and  the  irrational  creation,  common  to  all 
the  varieties  of  the  race.     Animals,  as  dogs,  horses,  elephants, 
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and  monkeyB,  may  be  taught  a  few  arts,  and  subjected  to  a 
routine  of  service,  but  the  ultimate  limit  is  soon  reached. 
Their  capacity  for  improvement  is  confined  to  a  narrow  range, 
and  the  members  of  the  succeeding  generation  cannot  be  ele- 
vated to  a  higher  grade  than  the  former.  They  have  neither 
conscience,  nor  speech,  nor  reason;  their  vocal  utterances 
are  natural  sounds,  expressive  of  joy  or  pain,  as  the  inter- 
jections of  human  speech — the  language  of  the  sensations  and 
feelings  of  animal  nature — not  arbitrary  signs  of  thpught,  in- 
dicative of  reflection,  and  high  resolve,  and  heroic  purposes. 
Of  all  the  animal  creation,  man  alone  had  a  spiritual  nature 
superadded,  making  him  to  be  the  image  and  likeness  of  his 
Maker. 

(11.)  The  great  weight  of  authorities,  whether  we  consider 
numbers  or  character,  is  on  the  side  of  the  specific  unity  and 
common  origin  of  the  race. 

"All  ancient  civilization  must  hare  sprung  from  a  common  centre." — 
Burhe. 

"The  different  races  of  mankind  are  not  different  species  of  a  genns,  but 
forms  of  one  sole  species"  I — Alexander  Euniboldt, 

"  The  human  species  appears  to  be  single." — Cuvier. 

"  We  are  entitled,  from  all  the  facts  and  obserrations  which  have  been 
established,  to  draw  confidently  the  conclusion  that  all  human  races  are  of 
one  species,  and  one  family." — Prichard, 

"  Science  has  determined  that  all  the  various  tribes  of  men  are  but  forms 
of  a  single  species." — Hugh  Miller. 

*^  Deeply  rooted  in  the  innermost  nature  of  man,  and  enjoined  upon  him 
by  his  highest  tendencies,  the  recognition  of  the  bond  of  humanity  is  one  of 
the  noblest  leading  principles  in  the  history  of  mankind."  —  WilT^lm  von 
Humboldt 

"  Ea«h  member  of  the  race  is  in  will,  affection,  and  intellect,  consubstan- 
tial  with  every  other.  The  reciprocal  relation  between  God  and  humanity 
constitutes  the  unity  of  the  race." — Bcmcroft. 

Such,  in  a  word,  is  the  conclusion  of  our  highest  scientific 
authorities.  The  number  of  testimonies  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

(12.)  The  authority  of  the  divine  word  on  the  subject  is  with 
the  Christian  decisive  and  final. 
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The  Bible  knows  but  one  species  of  man.  We  do  not  read 
that  they  were  created  after  their  species,  as  we  do  of  plants 
and  animals.  The  record  is  nnambigiioas  and  emphatic.  Amid 
the  songs  of  morning  stars,  and  the  chorns  of  angelic  choirs, 
"  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  cre- 
ated he  him,  male  and  female  created  he  them,  and  gave  them 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth.  And  God  blessed 
them,  and  said  nnto  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every 
living  thing  that  raoveth  upon  the  earth." 

"  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one 
speech.  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  they  left  off  to  build  the  city. 
Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel,  because  the  Lord  did 
there  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth,  and  from  thence 
did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth." 

"  For  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men, 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined 
the  times  before  appointed  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation." 

V.  The  recognition  of  the  bond  of  humanity  in  the  recipro- 
cal relation  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  race  as  consubstan- 
tial  members  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind,  is  the 
initial  step,  in  every  series  of  measures  wisely  conceived  .and 
rightly  directed,  for  social  progress  and  political  regeneration. 

(1.)  Liberty,  civilization,  and  religion  are  consequent  and 
dependent  upon  the  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  substan- 
tial unity  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  human  family.  The 
mission  of  the  scholar,  the  triumphs  of  science,  and  the  con- 
servative influence  of  civilization  and  of  law,  are  destined  to 
be  commensurate  with  the  wide  extension  of  the  race. 

Wherever  man  exists,  there  may  be  heard  a  brother's  voice, 
pleading  for  a  brother's  rights,  and  protesting  against  personal, 
social  and  political  violence  and  wrong.    Wars,  oppressions. 
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and  military  conquests,  which  wonld  haye  a  seeming  reason,  if 
one  nation  might  arrogate  to  itself  a  higher  or  more  excellent 
origin  than  another,  are  prohibited  by  the  fundamental  organic 
law  of  haman  natare. 

(2.)  The  popular  infidelity  of  the  day,  superficial  and  flip- 
pant, is  accustomed  to  assail  the  Bible,  and  to  sneer  at  its  pre- 
tensions to  divine  authority,  on  the  ground  of  its  teachings 
concerning  the  unity  and  origin  of  mankind.  It  flatters  the. 
self-complacency  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  imagine  that  he  be*' 
longs  to  a  superior  as  well  as  to  a  conquering  race.  It  seems 
to  justify,  or  at  least  to  palliate  violence  and  wrong,  to  believe 
that  there  are  inferior  races,  made  like  the  brutes  to  be  in  sub- 
jection and  to  serve.  And  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  self- 
denying  missionary  efforts  to  suppose  that  ceilain  races  are  not 
improvable,  that  they  are  hopelessly  degraded,  and  destined 
to  remain  permanently  in  a  savage  state,  or  to  disappear  before 
the  march  of  the  conquering  races. 

(3.)  The  specific  unity  and  common  origin  of  the  race  is  a 
snbject  of  practical  interest  and  of  momentous  import ;  for  it 
is  connected  inseparably  with  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  It  is 
a  question  of  vast  importance  whether  the  nature  which  fell  in 
Eden  is  that  which  we  inherit,  and  whether  the  humanity 
which  we  wear  was  embraced  in  the  work  of  redemption. 

The  specific  diversity  of  the  races  is  a  hypothesis  at  war 
with  the  comprehensive  unity  of  Eedemption,  as  well  as  with 
its  universal  applicability  to  the  varieties  of  mankind.  The 
fall  precedes  redemption,  and  redemption  implies  the  unity  of 
the  race  ;  for  He  who  shed  his  blood  for  us  was  made  subject 
to  law  in  human  form,  that  he  might  redeem  us  who  were 
under  the  law,  and  purify  us  from  all  unrighteousness.  The 
Grospel  is  adapted  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  even 
the  most  degraded  and  hopeless  of  the  so-called  inferior  races. 
It  knows  no  degrees  of  latitude  or  longitude.  It  has  ni^ade 
conquests  among  all  nations  and  tribes,  thus  illustrating  its 
power ;  and  it  is  destined  to  universal  supremacy.  It  recog- 
nizes in  the  great  commission  the  unity  of  the  race  ;  and  the 
command  is,  ^^  Go  ye  into  all  the  earth  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 

31 
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every  creatnre,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatBoever 
I  have  commanded  yoa ;  and  lo,  I  am  with  yon  alway,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world." 

(4.)  The  moral  effects  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  man- 
kindy  npon  the  peace  and  welfare  of  nations^  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated  nor  too  dearly  prized. 

Who  can  calculate  the  effects  of  such  a  conviction—- we  ass 
AT  J.  BBETHBEK — the  influeuce  it  would  exert  on  the  well-being 
of  states  and  empires,  extending  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  life 
to  all  classes  of  men — ^freemen,  claiming  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  the  common  inheritance,  as  children  of  the  universal 
Father — ^a  spectacle  to  the  world  and  to  the  angels,  than  wliich 
none  is  more  sublime  or  pleasing  to  God ;  a  generation  of  the 
world's  population  taking  up  the  confession  of  unity,  fratemitj, 
and  equality,  uttering  it  boldly,  and  proclaiming  it  from  nation 
to  nation,  and  around  the  globe ;  inaugurating  the  era  of  a 
congress  of  nations,  and  giving  assurance  of  the  peace  of  the 
world. 


Art.  IV.— OKmCAL  THOUGHTS  ON  NEW  TESTA- 

MENT  TEXTS. 

B7  HowABD  Obosbt,  D.D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

1.  Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  and  most  discussed  passage 
in  the  New  Testament  is  that  found  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  chap,  ix,  verses  16  and  17. 

In  our  English  version  the  words  run  thus ;  ^^For  where  a 
teatament  ia^  there  must  also  of  neoemty  he  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator. For  a  testament  is  of  force  after  men  are  dead :  othenoise 
it  is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the  testator  liveih^  In  the 
Greek  the  passage  has  this  form  j  "'Ottov  yap  6ia&qK7ij  OavaTov 
avdyKT]  il>epe(Tdac  rov  diadefiivov,  Ata^ic^  yap  inl  veitpolg  peftcua. 
iiret  fJLrjnoTe  loxvei  Sre  ^§  6  diadifievog.  The  difficulty  is  not  in 
the  words  as  they  stand  in  these  verses  by  themselves,  but  in 
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their  meaning  as  related  to  the  context.  Considered  apart 
from  the  connection,  the  passage  presents  a  statement  jnst  in 
itself,  and  fully  supported  in  both  vocabulary  and  syntax  by 
the  Greek.  The  statement  affirms  that  the  death  of  a  testator 
is  necessary  befoi^  a  will  or  testament  can  have  an  efficient 
force.  This  is  sufficiently  clear  in  itself,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
apply  the  figure  to  Christ.  A  testator's  death  gives  efficiency 
to  his  will,  simply  by  taking  him  out  of  the  way,  thus  allowing 
the  benefits  of  property,  which  terminated  in  him^  while  he 
was  alive,  to  flow  on  to  the  heirs  for  their  enjoyment.  The 
death  causes  a  transfer  of  the  property.  Such  is  the  chwrdc- 
teristio  of  a  testator^s  death  as  regards  his  testament.  But 
there  is  nothing  analogous  to  this  in  Christ's  death.  His  death 
is  a  purchase  of  property  for  us,  a  property  which  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  he  never  did  and  never  could  himself  enjoy. 
That  property  is  our  salvation. 

But  besides  this  inapplicability  of  the  figure  to  Christ,  it  is 
inapplicable  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding  verses.  The  pre- 
ceding verses  treat  of  Christ  as  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  thus ;  '*  if 

the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  sanctifieth,  etc.,  how 

much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal 
Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  con- 
science ?"  (ver.  13, 14).  The  16th  verse  speaks  again  of  his 
death  as  a  means  of  redemption,  whereby  the  promise  of  an 
eternal  inheritance  may  be  received  by  the  called.  This  use 
of  the  word  "  inheritance  "  is  the  only  thing  which  agrees 
with  the  idea  of  a  testament  and  a  testator.  For  the  word 
twice  translated  "testament"  in  the  15th  verse  cannot  refer 
to  a  testament,  because  a  mediator  of  the  testament  is  men- 
tioned, and  how  can  there  be  a  mediator  to  a  man's  last  will? 
And,  again,  the  Mosaic  dispensation  is  called  "  the  first  testa- 
ment," in  which  there  is  acknowledged  to  be  no  likeness  what- 
ever to  a  will.  The  Greek  word  diaBrJKrj  (the  word  used  in 
these  passages)  means  both  ^'  covenant "  and  '^  testament."  It 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  thirty-three  times,  and  is  trans- 
lated in  our  version  by  "  testament "  thirteen  times  and  by 
"  covenant "  twenty  times.  It  occurs  seventeen  times  in  this 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  is  translated  of  these  six  times  as 
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^'  testament "  and  eleven  times  as  "  covenants."  Moreover,  the 
phrase  "  mediator  of  a  covenant"  is  found  in  chap,  viii,  6,  and  in 
chap,  xiiy  24,  where  its  correctness  is  evident ;  and  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  is  called  a  '' covenant"  most  properly  in  chap. 
viii,  9.  Hence  we  see  conclusively  that  the  word  twice  trans- 
lated ^^  testament "  in  verse  15  of  the  chapter  before  us  shonld 
be  rendered  ''  covenant "  in  both  cases. 

A  covenant  J  made  good  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  therefore 
the  leading  thought  in  the  context  immediately  preceding  our 
passage. 

The  succeeding  verses  (18-22)  show,  that  the  hlood  of  sacrir 
fices  had  to  be  used  in  all  the  Mosaic  service.  And  then  verse 
23  points  us  to  Christ's  blood,  as  used  in  the  same  manner  in 
our  spiritual  service.  As  the  argument  proceeds,  this  blood  of 
Christ  is  again  mentioned  as  the  basis  of  a  covenant  (chap,  x,  16- 
19).  A  covenant,  made  good  hy  the  sacrifice  of  Christy  is  there- 
fore the  leading  thought  in  the  context  immediately  succeed- 
ing our  passage.  Now,  are  we  to  suppose  that  two  short 
verses,  comprising  our  passage  (and  using  the  same  important 
word  with  the  context),  are  thrust  in  between  two  parts  of  a  re- 
gular discussion  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  with  a  meaning  totally 
different  ?  The  contexts  refer,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  covenant 
made  good  by  the  aacrifioe^qf  Christ,  but  this  passage  inserted 
is  alleged  to  refer  to  a  testament,  put  into  force  by  the  dmui 
of  Christ. 

The  manifold  interpreters  of  this  disputed  passage  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads.  First  are  those  who  take  the  Eng- 
lish version  as  it  is,  and  say,  that  the  apostle  intended  to  min- 
gle the  two  notions  of  covenant  and  testament,  and  that  be 
turns  on  the  word  "  inheritance  "  (in  ver.  15.)  from  the  former 
to  the  latter.  The  reply  to  these  commentators  is  that  such  a 
transference  of  meaning  is  unnecessary  and  harsh,  and  hence 
the  interpretation  is  contrary  to  the  received  rules  of  exegesis. 
It  is  unnecessary,  because  by  preserving  the  notions  of  cove- 
nant and  sacrifice,  we  can  make  a  meaning  equally  good  upon 
the  whole  with  theirs.  It  is  harsh,  because  the  beautiful  ar- 
gument regarding  the  sacrifice  is  abruptly  suspended,  and  then 
as  abruptly  resumed. 
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The  second  and  larger  class  of  interpreters,  especially  the 
later  ones,  acknowledge  the  translation  of  SiaO^ici]  in  all  this 
chapter  to  be  "covenant,"  and  then  read  the  disputed  passage 
thus ;  "^or  wfiere  a  covenant  is,  there  must  also  of  necessity  be  the 
death  of  the  victim  ;  for  a  covenant  is  of  force  over  dead  victims  ; 
otherwise  it  is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the  victim  livethJ^  This 
reads  smoothly  enough  in  English  and  satisfies  the  context 
But  there  are  several  objections  to  this  use  of  the  Greek. 
Only  one  however  seems  really  unanswerable.  It  is  this.  The 
word  translated  "  victim  "  never  has  that  meaning,  and  by  all 
analogy  cannot'  have  it.  It  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  five 
times  (besides  this  passage),  and  is  uniformly  referred  to  the 
maker  of  the  covenant.  In  the  classical  writers  it  occurs  in 
the  same  invariable  sense,  as  the  maker  of  the  covenant  or 
will.  Scholefield  acknowledges  this  difficulty,  and  yet  boldly 
calls  it  here  aii  dna^  Xeyofievov^  and  rides  over  it.  Yet  no  one 
can  read  his  four  pages  upon  this  matter,  without  perceiving 
that  he  feels  very  uneasy  in  his  bold  riding. 

The  third  class  of  interpreters,  like  the  first,  take  the  Eng- 
lish version  as  correct,  but  would  have  6caO'^Krj  rendered  *'  tes- 
tament "  everywhere.  This  class  show  such  a  blind  disregard 
for  propriety  in  rhetoric  that  we  shall  consider  it  enough  to 
mention  them. 

If  the  second  interpretation  could  avoid  the  difficulty  with 
the  word  diaOifievog,  which  its  advocates  translate  '*  victim  "  or 
"  mediating  sacrifice,"  it  would  probably  be  received  by  all 
good  critics.  We  propose  to  remove  that  difficulty  by  a  trans- 
lation which  preserves  to  diaOefievog  its  well-acknowledged 
meaning,  while  the  general  signification  of  the  passage  re- 
mains in  accordance  with  the  second  interpretation.  We  re- 
peat the  Greek  and  under  it  our  suggested  rendering. 

"Owov  yap  diadrJKTi,  Okvarov  AvdyKtj  (l>ipeoB(u  rov  diaOsfievov, 
UadTjKT]  yap  inl  veKpoig  Pefiaia,  inel  firjirore  lax^vei  Sre  (ij  6  diade- 
f*€voff.  J^or  where  there  is  a  covenant^  it  is  necessary  for  a  death 
to  he  drought  by  the  covenant-maker  ;  for  a  covenant  is  firm 
over  dead  victims,  since  never  has  the  covenant-maker  povoeft 
while  the  victims  live.  In  the  former  clause,  rev  diuSefiivov  is 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  olTrd  rov  diadefievovj  the  omission  being 
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familiar  to  every  scholar.  The  only  harshness  is  in  giving,  in 
the  latter  clanses,  loxvei  a  nominative  (6  6iadefjL€Vog\  which  seems 
uatnrally  to  belong  to  ^9*  This  can  be  explained  by  supposing 
the  writer  to  have  finished  his  sentence  before  he  wrote  the 
last  word,  (6  diadefjtevog)^  having  the  covenant-maker  in  his 
mind  as  the  nominative  to  loxvei^  from  the  necessity  of  the  ar- 
gument, thus  :  ^'  thp  covenant-maker  must  introduce  a  death, 
since  the  covenant-maker  has  no  power  without  a  death."  But 
feeling  that  the  interposed  sentence  {SiaB^Kti  yap  ^l  veicpdk 
fiePaia)  might  prevent  the  reader  from  supposing  the  right 
nominative  to  loxv^h  he  adds  6  diaSifievos  at  the  end  of  the 
whole,  the  iv  naturally  being  associated  with  the  veKpolg.    • 

2.  There  remaineth  thertfore  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God^ 
for  he  that  is  entered  into  his  resty  he  cUso  hath  ceased  from  his 
own  works  as  Ood  did  from  his.    Heb.  iv,  9, 10. 

'Apo  flLTToA^^Trerai  aciPPariafi^  tw  Aow  rev  Oeov,  6  yap  eloeXJScJv 
elg  TTjv  KardnavtJiv  aiTOV  Kol  avrbg  icarinavoev  otTro  twv  epyQV 
airovy  &<mBp  aTrd  tc5v  I6lf,yif  6  Se6€-  The  trouble  in  this  passage 
is  to  account  for  the  "  for"  (yap).  We  should  have  expected 
''  and"  {fcal),  as  it  only  introduces  an  additional  fact  and  not  a 
reason.  There  remains  a  rest  for  God's  people — that  is  one 
fact.  Moreover,  this  rest  is  like  God's  rest — that  is  another 
fact.  A  careful  translatioti  will  bring  out  the  force  of  the 
"  for,"  and  correct  our  English  non  sequitur.  The  writer  has 
just  shown  that  the  rest  promised  by  God  (through  David)  to 
his  people  could  not  be  the  rest  which  Joshua  found  for  Israel 
in  Canaan.  This  rest  which  God  promises,  die  writer  constantly 
calls  Karanavacv.  The  conclusion  in  the  9th  verse  would  thus 
naturally  be  "  there  remaineth,  therefore,  a  Karanavais  to  the 
people  of  God."  Instead  of  that  the  Apostle  writes  "  there 
remaineth,  therefore,  a  oappariofids  to  the  people  of  God."  The 
objection  would  promptly  arise — why  a  oaPPariofJibs  and  not 
a  tcaranavoigi  The  answer  is  in  the  10th  verse  ^'for  he  that 
is  entered  into  his  icardnavoig  hath  ceased  from  his  own  works, 
as  God  did  from  his."  The  10th  verse  is  thus  a  reason  for  using 
caPPariafibe  in  the  9th  verse.  The  English  might,  therefore, 
read  thus :  "  There  remaineih,  therefore,  a  ScMath-rest  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Godj  for  he  that  is  entered  into  his  rest  hath  likewise  rested 
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frcm  his  own  toorks  as  God  did  from  his,^^  and  thus  His  rest  is  a 
Sabbath-rest  By  our  received  text  the  meaning  of  the  10th 
verse  is  entirely  lost,  the  word  "  Sabbath-rest"  (aaPPariaiAdg), 
on  which  its  whole  meaning  hinges,  being  unseen. 

8.  And  frvm  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  untU  now^  the  king- 
.  dom  of  heaven  suffereth  vioJence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force. 
Matt  xi.  12.  'ATrd  di  tQv  i/ffiepQv  Hijawov  rov  PaniorQV  ?Wf  dfrrt 
Tj  PaaiXeia  r&v  ovpavQv  Pia^ercu,  koI  ffiaarai  ^fma^ovaiv  airifv. 
The  nsnal  interpretation  of  this  passage  regards  the  "  violent'' 
and  the  ^'  violence"  as  referring  to  the  earnest  seekers  for  the 
tmth  and  their  earnestness.  People  msh  with  impetuosity  into 
the  refuge  of  Christ's  Church,  with  such  impetuosity  as  charac- 
terizes the  storming  of  a  city  by  zealous  troops.  But  Schoettgen 
and  some  others  prefer  to  take  the  text  in  a  more  literal  sig- 
nification, and  read  it  thus:  ^'The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  vio- 
lently attacked  by  its  enemies,  and  those  who  wish  to  get  the 
admission  to  it  must  fight  their  way  in."  But  why  is  not 
Schoettgen  consistent,  and  having  referred  Piaierai  to  the  vio- 
lent attacks  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  why  does  he  not 
refer  (kcurral  to  the  sarnie?  His  double  reference  seems  to  be 
exceedingly  arbitrary.  Another  class  of  interpreters,  who 
hold  to  the  common  interpretation  o{  Pia^ertu,  imitate  Schoett- 
gen's  inconsistency  by  making  Piaaral  refer  to  the  meaner 
portion  of  the  people,  whom  the  Pharisees  regarded  as  usurp- 
ers and  invaders  in  embracing  the  Gospel  1  Whatever  be  our 
rendering  of  the  Greek,  it  certainly  seems  evident  that  Pia^e* 
TOLL  and  PiootclI  must  receive  a  similar  treatment  with  each 
other.  And  why  should  not  that  rendering  have  reference  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  ?  The  spirit  of  the  context  is  a 
complaint  against  unbelief.  With  all  John's  excellence,  the 
Jews  rejected  him ;  and  when  Christ  came,  they  basely  as^ 
saulted  him.  So  Jesus  and  John  are  compared  to  children 
sitting  in  the  markets  and  saying  4o  their  fellows,  "  We  have 
piped  unto  you  and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourned 
anto  you  and  ye  have  not  lamented ;"  and  then  the  evangelist 
adds,  "  for  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and  they  say 

he  hath  a  devil.  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drinking, 
and  they  say,  *  Behold  a  man  gluttonous  and  a  wine-bibber.' " 
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Keeping  this  contextual  force  in  view,  the  most  natural  para- 
phrase of  the  text  would  be  this :  '^  John  was  verj  great,  but 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  greater  glory  than  even  John's 
preaching  (ver.  1 1) ;  yet  great  as  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it 
is  basely  assaulted  and  its  assailants  plunder  it."  The  English 
phrase  "  take  it  by  force"  is  not  the  only  rendering  for  aprra- , 
iovaiv  avT^v.  We  prefer  "  plunder  it"  In  this  way  Demos- 
thenes frequently  uses  the  word  dpfnaieiv ;  as  for  example, 
r^v  6e  'EXXada  nSiaav  i^|^;  ovrcixjl  ^iXiimoe  &p7rai<$>v  ov  Xrmei ; 
The  Church  was  never  taken  by  its  enemies,  but  has  often 
been  plundered. 

The  corresponding  passage  in  Luke  xvi,  16,  reads  thus  in 
our  English  Bible :  "  Since  that  time  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
preached,  and  every  man  presseth  into  it"  The  Greek  of  the 
latter  clause,  which  is  all  that  concerns  our  question,  is,  nas  ^k 
airfjv  Ptaierai.  Here  is  Piaiercu  again.  Instead  of  "every 
man  presseth  into  it,"  we  propose  "  every  man  (i.  e.  a  multi- 
tude) assaults  it."  To  support  this  reading  of  Pia^ertu  with  elg, 
we  quote  Demosthenes  de  HidonnesOj  chap.  7,  KaraKavoag  ttjv 
xi>po,v  Kol  elg  tos  ttoXbi^  fiicuraiievog,  **  having  laid  waste  the 
country  with  fire,  and  having  assaulted  the  cities." 


Art.  v.— EENAN  ON  JOB  AND  CANTICLES. 

Le  Livsb  de  Job,  traduit  de  PSsbreu,  avec  une  Uude  sur  Vdge 

et  le  caractire  du  poeme.    Par  Ebnkst  Benan.    Denxi^me 

6dition.    Paris.    1860. 
Lb  Cantique  des  CAimQtJEs,  traduit  de  VHebreu^  avec  une 

Stude  sur  leplan^  Vdge  et  le  caractire  du  poeme.    Par  Ernest 

Eenan.    Paris.    1860.    8vo,  pp.  xiv,  210. 

The  author  of  these  treatises  is  not  quite  forty  years  of  age, 
but  he  ranks  already  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  of 
French  scholars.  Having  given  early  indications  of  great 
talent,  he  was  educated  for  the  church,  and  entered  upon  the 
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study  of  theology  in  a  Boman  Catholic  seminary  at  Paris. 
Bat  his  free  spirit  and  active  curiosity  could  not  endure  the 
trammels  of  a  traditional  faith ;  he  quitted  the  seminary,  cut 
loose  from  ecclesiastical  associations,  and,  earning  his  bread 
by  private  instruction,  devoted  himself  to  study.  He  pursued 
with  great  assiduity  the  oriental  languages,  and  in  1847  gained 
the  Volney  prize  by  an  essay  which  was  the  basis  of  an  ex- 
tended work  published  in  1855,  under  the  title,  Sistoire  g&ni- 
rale  et  aystime  compart  des  langues  a&mitiques.  In  1850  he 
received  an  appointment  as  attach^  of  the  manuscript  depart- 
ment of  the  national  library — ^a  position,  which  leaves  him  free 
to  follow  his  scholarly  tastes.  He  is  a  prolific  writer,  and  has 
contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  the  Hevue  des  JDetcx 
Mondes^  Le  Journal  de  VInstruction  PubUque,  etc.,  which  are 
all  marked  by  boldness  of  thought  and  eloquence  of  style. 
Within  the  last  three  years,  he  has  begun  to  write  on  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  two  works  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  article  are  the  product  of  his  activity  in  this  direction. 

The  work  on  Job  consists  of  two  parts :  a  translation  of  the 
text,  and  an  essay  on  the  literary  history  and  character  of  the 
book.  The  translation  is  carefully  made  and  displays  Benan's 
skill  in  the  use  of  words,  but  it  appeals  chiefly  to  the  French 
public ;  the  essay  may  invite  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  Benan's  position 
and  influence  entitle  his  opinions  to  notice,  if  not  to  cHticism. 

In  regard  to  the  date  of  the  book  of  Job,  Benan  agrees  with 
the  great  majority  of  living  scholars,  who  have  receded  from 
the  opinion  of  Le  Glerc  and  others,  that  it  was  not  written  until 
the  captivity.  Benan  is  inclined  to  assign  it  to  the  eighth 
century,  the  age  of  the  prophets  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah. 

"  It  is  at  this  period,  midway  in  the  history  of  the  kiDgdoms  of  Judah 
and  Israel — a  period  when  the  ancient  nomadic  spirit  was  fu  from  being 
extinct,  and  when  the  important  reforms  of  the  time  of  Josiah  had  not  yet 
given  that  powerful  impulse  to  the  nation,  which  predestined  it  to  so  extra- 
ordinary a  career,  that  I  prefer  to  place  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Job." 

Several  parts  of  the  book  of  Job  have  been  held  by  some 
critics  to  be  not  the  work  of  the  original  author,  but  added  by  a 
later  hand.    In  discussing  the  genuineness  of  these  portions, 
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Eenan  is  comparatively  conservative.  He  confesses  freely 
that  npon  the  first  perusal  many  circumstances  seem  to  favor 
the  idea  of  interpolation ;  but  he  remarks,  that  the  Hebrews 
and  oriental  authors  in  general  held  ideas  respecting  composi- 
tion very  different  from  our  own.  Their  conceptions  of  logical 
consecntiveness,  of  dramatic*  unity,  and  even  of  rhythmical 
effect,  were  much  less  definite  than  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  see  interpolations  or 
retouches,  wherever  the  want  of  connection  surprises  usc  Thus 
he  does  not  consider  as  additional  the  prologue  and  epilogae, 
without  which  the  poem  would  be  unintelligible. 

The  reasons  for  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  second  part 
of  chap,  xxvii  seem  to  him  even  less  decisive.  The  opinion 
also  of  Ewald,  who  looks  upon  the  descriptions  of  Behemoth 
and  Leviathan  as  interpolated,  rests  upon  no  better  foundation. 
The  style  of  this  fragment  appears 'to  M.  Benan  to  be  that  of 
the  finest  portions  of  the  poem.  In  no  part  do  we  find  greater 
strength  or  more  sonorous  parallelism ;  every  thing  indicates 
that  this  singular  portion  is  from  the  same  hand  (thougli 
wrought  from  different  materials)  as  the  rest  of  Jehovah's  dis- 
course. 

It  is  only,  according  to  M.  Benan,  against  the  disconise  of 
Elihu  that  decisive  and  insuperable  objections  may  be  raised. 
It  disturbs  the  arrangement  of  the  poem ;  its  language  differs 
from  thftt  of  the  remainder  of  the  work ;  and  considerations 
of  taste  also  condemn  this  fragment.  For  these  reasons  M. 
Eenan  admits  that  the  discourse  of  Elihu  was  interpolated  at 
a  later  age  than  that  in  which  the  book  of  Job  had  assumed 
the  form  in  which  we  find  it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  this  insertion  immediately  followed  the  completion  of 
the  poem,  or  whether  a  long  interval  separated  the  two.  Who 
knows,  asks  M.  Eenan,  if  the  author  himself,  taking  up  his 
work  after  a  long  interval,  at  an  epoch  when  he  had  lost  his  in- 
spiration and  his  style,  did  not  think  that  he  might  perfect  his 
poem  by  the  addition  of  this  fragment,  which  in  reality  in- 
jures it? 

Concerning  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  book,  we  shall 
leave  M.  Eenan  to  speak  for  himself. 
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"  Not  for  a  moment,"  he  says,  **  in  this  strange  book,  do  we  cease  to  feel 
vibrating  those  fine  and  delicate  touches,  which  make  the  grand  poetical 
creations  of  Greece  and  Judah  so  perfect  an  imitation  of  nature.  Entire 
phases  of  the  human  soul  are  indeed  wanting,  and  a  sort  of  grand  inflezi- 
bilitj  gives  to  the  poem  an  aspect  of  hardness  and  brazen  terror ;  but  the 
position  of  man  in  this  world,  his  mysterious  struggle  against  an  opposing 
but  unseen  power,  his  equally  justifl^  alternations  of  submission  and  revolt, 
ha^e  never  inspired  so  eloquent  a  lament  The  greatness  of  human  nature 
consists  in  a  contradiction,  by  which  all  wise  men  have  been  impressed,  and 
which  is  the  prolific  mother  of  all  high  thought  and  noble  philosophy ;  on 
one  side,  conscience  endorsing  right  and  moral  obligation  as  the  highest 
realities ;  on  the  other,  the  experience  of  every  day  inexplicably  belying 
these  profound  aspintions ;  whence  has  risen  a  sublime  lamentation,  which, 
beginning  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  will  till  the  end  of  time  bear  toward 
heaven  the  solemn  protest  of  man's  moral  nature.  The  poem  of  Job  is  the 
most  sublime  expression  of  this  cry  of  the  souL  In  it  blasphemy  encroaches 
upon  adoration,  or  rather  it  is  itself  a  hymn  of  praise,  since  it  is  but  an  ap- 
peal to  Grod  against  the  voids  which  conscience  finds  in  the  work  of  God. 
The  pride  of  the  nomad,  his  cold,  severe  religion,  &r  removed  firom  any 
thing  like  devotion,  his  haughty  self-assertion,  alone  explain  this  singular 
combination  of  lofty  fiuth  and  audacious  stubbornness." 

After  having  proved  the  absence  in  Hebrew  writing  of  the 
method,  or  scientific  exactitude,  which  we  find  in  the  literature 
of  Greece,  M.  Benan  justifies  the  fact  in  these  terms : 

^  If  the  point  in  question  were  a  problem  accessible  to  the  human  mind, 
it  would  be  shocking^  find  the  rules  of  scientific  investigation  so  grossly 
violated.  But  the  question  which  the  author  proposes  to  himself  is  pre- 
cisely that  with  which  every  thinker  struggles  without  being  able  to  solve 
it;  his  perplexities,  his  solicitude,  this  manner  of  turning  over  in  all  direc- 
tions the  fatal  name  without  finding  its  import,  involve  much  more  philoso- 
phy than  the  positive  scholasticism,  which  pretends  to  silence  the  doubts  of 
reason  by  responses  apparently  indisputable.  Contradiction  in  such  matters 
is  the  sign  of  truth,  for  the  little  which  is  revealed  to  man  of  the  plan  of  the 
universe  is  reduced  to  a  few^curves  and  a  few  veins,  of  which  the  funda- 
mental law  is  but  vaguely  seen,  and  which  aspires'  to  attach  itself  to  the 
greatness  of  infinity.  To  maintain  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  eternal 
necessities  of  the  hearty  the  affirmations  of  the  moral  sense,  the  protestations 
of  conscience  and  the  testimony  of  &ct,  this  is  wisdonL  The  predominant 
thought  of  the  book  of  Job  is  thus  one  of  x>erfect  truth.  It  is  the  grandest 
lesson  ever  given  to  intemperate  dogmatism ;  and  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
shallow  mind  meddling  with  theology ;  it  is  in  one  sense  the  highest  result 
of  all  philosophy,  for  it  declares  that  man  can  only  veil  his  &ce  before  the 
infinite  problem  which  the  govenmient  o£  the  world  presents  to  his  contem* 
pktion." 
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The  book  of  Job  is  the  expression  of  th^  incurable  tronble, 
which  engrossed  the  conscience  at  the  epoch  when  the  old 
patriarchal  theory,  founded  only  on  the  promises  of  a  terres- 
trial life,  became  insufficient  The  author  sees  the  feebleness 
of  this  theory ;  he  revolts  with  good  reason  against  the  crying 
injustice  which  a  superficial  interpretation  of  the  decrees  of 
Providence  brings  with  it ;  but  he  finds  no  outlet  in  the  closed 
circle  from  which  man  can  escape  only  by  a  daring  appeal  to 
the  future. 

'*  Three  thousand  yeara  hare  passed  over  the  problem  agitated  by  the 
wise  men  of  Idumea,  and  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  philosophic  method  it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  has  made  one  step  toward  a  solution.  Looked  At 
with  reference  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  indiyidual,  this  world 
will  be  an  object  of  eternal  dispute,  and  God  will  always  forcibly  give  the 
lie  to  the  clumsy  apologists  who  seek  to  defend  Proyidence  on  this  desperate 
ground.  The  scandal  which  the  Psalmist  experienced  in  lehoUin^  ^ 
peace  of  the  toiehedy  and  the  wrath  of  Qod  against  the  prosperity  of  the 
ungodly,  are  sentiments  which  hare  been  justified  throughout  aU  time. 
But  that  which  neither  the  Psalmist  nor  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job 
could  comprehend,  that  which  a  succession  of  schools,  the  intermixture  of 
races,  a  prolonged  education  of  the  moral  sense  could  alone  reveal,  we  hare 
learned.  Beyond  the  chimerical  justice  which  the  superficial  good  sense  of 
all  ages  has  sought  to  find  in  the  goyemment  of  the  unirerse,  we  perceire 
far  higher  laws  and  a  more  exalted  purpose,  without  the  knowledge  of  which 
human  affairs  must  seem  but  a  tissue  of  iniquities.  The  future  of  the  indi- 
yidual  man  has  become  no  clearer,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  an  eternal  veil 
should  coyer  truths  which  are  worthless  except  when  they  are  the  offspring 
of  a  pure  heart;  but  a  word,  which  neither  Job  nor  his  Mends  pronounce, 
has  acquired  a  sublime  meaning  and  an  inestimable  yalue :  duty,  with  its 
incalculable  philosophic  consequences,  in  being  laid  upon  all,  resolves  idl 
doubts,  reconciles  all  oppositions,  and  becomes  a  foundation  on  which  to 
reconstruct  all  that  reason  destroys  or  abandons.  Thanks  to  this  revelation 
without  ambiguity  or  doubt,  we  are  able  to  declare  that  he  who  has  chosen 
the  right  is  the  truly  wise  man.  Such  an  one  will  be  immortal ;  for  his  viorJa 
ehall  live  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  justice^  an  epitome  of  ihe  divine  ^Mfk 
fchich  mankind  is  accompliehingy  \ 

Such  is  the  fallacious  morality,  which  aims  at  solving  the 
profoundest  problems  without  recognizing  the  idea  of  God  or 
of  individual  immortality.  Out  of  all  Kant's  philosophy  only 
the  categorical  imperative  has  been  retained,  which  is  a 
thorough  absurdity,  a  tree  without  roots  as  it  is  without  frait, 
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fro,,  the  moment  when  it  no  longer  holds  fast,  as  its  indispens- 
able  sanctiou,  to  faith  in  God  and  in  a  fntnre  life.  It  is  simply, 
with  a  more  finished  style,  the  gross  posiHvism  of  Angnste 
Comte  and  his  school.  It  believes  only  in  the  world  of  matter 
and  of  the  senses^  or  at  most  in  the  laws  of  celestial  mechan- 
ism ;  and  it  thinks  itself  greatly  in  advance  of  Job  and  his 
friends  in  reducing  all  the  hopes  of  hnmanity  to  this  derisive 
prospect : 

*'  The  wicked  man,  whether  foolish  or  frivolous,  shall  perish  forever,  in  the 
sense,  that  he  has  contributed  nothing  to  the  general  result  of  the  labor 
of  his  race ;  but  the  votary  of  things  beautiful  and  good  will  partake  of  tJie 
immortality  of  that  tohich  he  has  loved,  ....  The  works  of  the  man 
of  genius  and  the  good  man  alone  escape  the  universal  decadence,  for  they 
only  are  counted  among  things  surely,  attained,  and  their  fruits  go  on  in- 
creanng  even  when  an  ungrateful  humanity  has  utterly  forgotten  them." 

In  the  above  notice- of  Renan's  work  on  Job,  we  have  been 
occupied  chiefly  with  the  speculative  and  religious  position  of 
the  author,  so  that  in  sketching  his  volume  on  Canticles  we 
may  confine  our  attention  to  his  critical  results.  Bei^an  re- 
gards the  Song  of  Solomon  as  dramatic,  though  it  does  not 
present  the  progressive  plot,  nor  maintain  the  unities  of  time 
and  place,  which  belong  to  the  fully  developed  dr&ma.  It 
was  perhaps  designed  to  be  recited  or  acted  in  some  rude  way 
at  a  marriage  entertainment  This  theory  of  the  character  of 
the  poem  is  by  no  means  new.  It  was  originally  propounded 
by  a  certain  Jacobi  near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  has 
since  been  advocated  by  Herder,  Umbreit,]^Ewald  and  other 
eminent  Biblical  scholars.  These  writers,  though  differing 
widely  in  details,  all  make  the  book  consist  in  the  dramatic 
evolution  of  the  incidents  of  a  simple  story.  The  design  of 
the  story  is  to  glorify  a  virtuous  aflTection,  and  "  to  display  the 
victory  of  humble  and  constant  love  over  the  temptations  of 
wealth  and  royalty."  The  heroine  is  a  maiden  of  the  village 
of  Shulem  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  who  is  carried  off  by  the 
attendants  of  Eing  Solomon,  while  they  are  scouring  Northern 
Palestine  in  search  of  candidates  for  his  harem.  Transported 
to  the  splendor  of  Solomon's  court,  she  resists  its  enticements 
and  remains  faithful  in  her  attachment  to  a  young  shepherd  of 
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her  native  village.  The  king  is  compelled  to  abandon*  his 
anit,  the  maiden  is  recovered  by  her  lover,  and  the  two  renew 
their  vows.  This,  according  to  Benan,  is  the  simple  stoiy  of 
the  poem.  The  story  is  brought  out  in  the  form  of  dialogue, 
in  which  we  find  the  expression  of  feelings  proper  to  the  seve- 
ral characters  of  the  piece,  but  without  the  clear  pFogression 
and  verisimilitude  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  drama.  It  was 
perhaps  performed  at  wedding  festivals,  but  not  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  modern  stage.  The  actors  were  probably  all 
present  during  the  representation,  the  maiden,  the  peasant,  and 
Solomon,  as  principal  actors,  standing  in  the  front,  the  court 
ladies,  chorus,  etc.,  a  little  behind  them.  In  the  imperfection 
of  scenic  display  and  dramatic  structure,  the  Canticles  maybe 
compared  with  the  sacred  dramas  of  the  middle  ages. 

As  to  date  of  the  poem,  Benan  rejects  the  view  of  those 
who  place  its  composition  in  the  last'  times  of  the  Hebrew 
literature.  The  currency  of  this  view  Benan  ascribes  to  the 
imperfect  method  of  the  school  of  Gesenius,  which  sought  to 
fix  the  age  of  Hebrew  books  by  reference  to  linguistic  pecu- 
liarities, with  little  regard  to  historical  and  literary  consider- 
ations. The  Ohaldaic  coloring  of  the  Canticles  always  tinged 
the  diafects  of  the  Korth,  and  perhaps  also  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  the  South.  There  is  no  phrase  or  word  (except  the 
word  paradise)  which  may  not  be  explained  by  the  probable 
locality  or  purpose  of  the  writer.  This  word,  it  is  true,  seems 
to  have  entered  the  Hebrew,  as  it  entered  the  Greek  langnage, 
at  a  late  period.  But  it  may  have  been  added  by  a  copyist 
or  redactor ;  and,  at  any  rate,  ought  not  to  outweigh  strong 
opposing  reasons.  The  title,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribes  the 
book  to  Solomon;  but  this  has  no  more  aathority  than  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Psalms  and  cannot  overcome  internal  evi- 
dence. The  prevailing  tone  of  the  piece  Benan  thinks  to  be 
inconsistent  with  a  Solomonic  authorship.  The  manners  of 
Solomon's  court  are  not  presented  in  a  favorable  light.  The 
republican  simplicity  of  ancient  Israel  is  still  dear  to  the  writef, 
and  he  is  not  inclined  to  commend  the  king  who  did  more  to 
destroy  it  than  any  other  monarch.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
writer  could  not  have  lived  in  a  late  period.    Time  gathered  a 
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halo  of  glory  aroand  the  name  of  Solomon,  and  in  the  books 
of  Kin^  and  Chronicles  he  is  magnified  in  every  way.  There 
is,  also,  one  particular  which,  in  the  view  of  M.  Kenan,  carries 
the  book  almost  to  the  age  of  Solomon.  In  yi,  4,  the  heroine 
is  compared  to  the  beauty  of  Tirzah  and  of  Jerusalem.  The 
poet  seems  to  place  Tirzah  in  the  same  rank  with  Jerusalem. 
Tirzah  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  to  that  of  Omri,  i.  e.  from  975  to  924.  In  928 
Omri  built  Samaria,  which  became  henceforth  the  capital  of 
the  northern  kingdom.  From  that  time,  Tirzah  disappeared 
from  history,  and  its  fall  was  so  complete  that  its  situation  is 
wholly  unknown.  It  is  improbable  that  a  writer  in  the  last 
days  of  the  kingdom  would  have  placed  it  in  such  striking 
contrast  with  Jerusalem. 

The  plan  of  the  Canticles,  as  determined  by  M.  Renan,  ex- 
cludes from  the  book  any  religious  or  mystical  meaning.  He 
remarks  that  the  only  plausible  argument  for  the  allegorical 
interpretiation  is  derived  from  the  existence  of  an  erotic  form 
of  mystical  poetry  in  the  Indian  and  Persian  literature.  But 
this  poetry  is  of  recent  origin,  the  product  of  a  degenerate 
age,  when  genuine  poetical  feeling  had  died  out  and  a  fond- 
ness for  artificiality  and  fanciful  conceits  had  taken  its  place. 
In  India,  at  least,  it  would  seem  that  the  allegorizing  taste  and 
exegesis  preceded  the  allegorical  poems  and  occasioned  their 
composition.  Much  of  the  poetry,  which  has  beeb  reckoned 
in  this  class,  had  in  the  intention  of  its  authors  no  religious 
import.  Thus  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  poems  of  the  Persian 
Hafiz  exists  only  in  the  fancy  of  the  commentators.  Moreover 
the  refinements  of  mysticism  were  utterly  foreign  to  the  simple 
and  vigorous  spirit  of  the  old  Hebrew.  An  erotic  poem  with 
a  hidden  religious  meaning  among  the  Hebrews  of  the  tenth 
century  before  Christ  would  have  been  the  strangest  of  ana- 
chronisms. The  allegorical  interpretation,  which  has  prevailed 
both  among  Jews  and  Christians,  sprang  up  with  the  form- 
ation of  the  Canon.  The  Song  of  Songs,  rescued  from  destruc- 
tion  amid  the  general  shipwreck  of  the  old  Hebrew  literature, 
became  in  the  Persian  period  an  object  of  reverence,  and,  as 
the  religious  spirit  grew  more  intense,  an  object  of  religious 
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reverence.  This  sought  its  jastification  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
until  at  length  the  allegorical  interpretation  gained  general 
currency,  shortly  before  the  Christian  era.  It  has  ever  since 
continued  the  interpretation  of  the  church,  yet  it  is  wholly 
baseless  and  must  disappear  before  sound  criticism.  Bat 
though  the  Song  of  Songs  is  a  love  poem,  it  is  nevertheless, 
says  Benan,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  sacred  book.  It  exalts 
above  mere  sensual  passion  the  power  of  a  virtuous  affection. 

**  Let  us  place  it  boldly  in  the  ark  where  holy  things  are  kept;  let  us  allow 
the  theologian  to  believe  that  to  save  the  honor  of  the  old  Canticles  it  is  qe- 
cessarj  to  trayesty  it ;  and  for  those  who  would  defend  that  obsolete  inter- 
preUtion  by  reasons  of  expediency,  let  us  recall  the  answer  of  Niebuhr  to 
a  young  clergyman  who  was  troubled  by  the  necessity  of  admitting  a  lore- 
song  into  the  Biblical  Canon :  '  For  myself/  promptly  replied  that  eminent 
critic,  *  I  should  think  that  the  Bible  lacked  something,  if  there  was  found 
in  it  no  expression  for  what  is  deepest  and  strongest  in  the  feelings  of  human 
nature.* " 

Our  object  in  the  above  sketch  has  not  been  criticism ;  we 
liave  thought  merely  to  illustrate  Kenan's  method  of  handling 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  His  influence  is  not  inconsiderable, 
and  every  student  of  the  Bible  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
something  of  the  tone  and  teaching  of  his  works. 


Art.  VL— FISHER'S  SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Occasional  Sermons  and  Addresses.  By  Samuel  W.  Fishee, 
D.D.,  President  of  Hamilton  College.  New-Tork :  Mason 
Brothers.    1861. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  detached  treatises  on  distinct, 
yet  for  the  most  part  related,  themes.  Each  one  is  complete 
in  itself  and  independent  of  the  others  in  its  discussion.  They 
were  prepared,  each  for  its  occasion  and  for  its  individual  end, 
and  manifestly  without  any  reference  to  their  future  collection 
in  a  volume.  But  there  is  a  harmony  between  the  various 
parts,  which  could  hardly  have  been  better  secured  had  the 
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author,  from  the  preparation  of  the  first  to  that  of  the  last,  de- 
signed eventually  to  combine  them. 

This  coincidence,  manifestly  undesigned,  is  evidence  of  such 
mental  excellence  as  highly  commends  Dr.  Fisher  for  the  im- 
portant position  which  he  holds  as  President  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege. There  are  few  situations  where  harmony  of  mental  ope* 
rations  is  more  effective  for  good,  and  where  frequent  discre- 
pancy of  sentiment  is  more  potential  for  evil,  than  in  that  of  a 
teacher  of  youth. 

The  one  type  of  mind  secures  influence  at  once,  in  that  it 
furnishes  evidence  that  its  opinions  have  not  been  lightly 
adopted,  but  gravely  weighed  and  put,  each  one  in  its  proper 
place,  compared  with  and  adjusted  to  all  the  others.  Dr. 
Griffin  used  familiarly  to  say,  that  he  had  a  pigeon*hole  in  his 
mind  for  every  principle  which  he  had  carefully  considered 
and  settled,  and  that  there  he  kept  it  for  the  comparison  and 
decision  of  other  questions* 

But  the  other  style  of  mind  which  has  no  fixed  principles, 
which  adopts  an  opinion  to-day  and  discards  it  for  a  contrary 
one  to-morrow,  is  unsafe  in  its  teachings,  unreliable  in  its  de- 
cisions, and  impotent  in  its  influence  over  other  minds.  As  a 
certain  learned  Professor — who  shall  be  nameless — ^in  one  of 
our  literary  institutions,  would  at  one  time  before  his  class 
vehemently  advocate  a  certain  theory  in  ethics,  or  a  certain 
opinion  in  exegesis,  or  a  certain  doctrine  in  theology,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards,  perhaps,  assume  and  maintain  an  entirely 
contrary  position,  thus  paralysing  all  his  influence  as  a  teacher* 

The  mind  of  Dr.  Fisher,  as  developed  in  this  volume,  shows 
itself  possessed  of  a  symmetry  of  proportion,  a  harmony  of 
movement,  combined  with  standard  principles,  that  must, 
\vhen  perceived  and  appreciated,  give  him  magnetic  power 
over  youth. 

But  we  proceed  to  specify  more  in  detail  the  contents  of  the 
volume.  It  consists  of  "  Educational  Discourses,"  "  Literary 
Addresses,"  *' Historical  Discourses  and  Essays,"  and  "Occa- 
sional Sermons ;"  four  of  each  class. 

The  Discourses  on  Education  will  naturally,  from  the  au- 
thor's position,  attract  most  attention.    These  will  be  regard? 

32 
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ed  as  an  index  of  his  views  on  the  great  subject  of  edncation* 
Though  some  of  his  opinions  may  be  somewhat  novel,  and 
perhaps  not  very  generally  received — we  refer  especially  to 
what  he  says  on  making  the  Bible  a  text-book  in  colleges- 
yet  we  think  they  will  bear  to  be  canvassed.  And  his  views 
generally  on  the  subject  of  education  will  not,  we  think,  be 
considered  by  the  public  as  unworthy  the  head  of  an  import- 
ant collegiate  institution. 

The  importance  of  a  "sound  mind  in  a  sound  body"  18  hap- 
pily illustrated  in  the  following  extract : 

"There  is  indeed  a  much  more  intimate  connection  between  the  highest 
efforts  of  mind  apd  a  sound  constitution,  than  we  are  ordinarily  ready  to 
admit  We  discourse  of  the  superiority  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  until  we 
half  persuade  ourselves  the  one  is  almost  complete  without  the  other* 

"  We  call  up  instances  of  men,  who,  like  Galyin,  with  a  feeble  frame,  have 
undergone  prodigious  intellectual  labor ;  but  we  forget  how  these  very  men 
have  generally  died  before  their  time :  we  forget  how  many  minds  have 
been  crippled  and  rendered  useless  by  ill  health :  we  mark  the  exceptions 
and  lose  sight  of  the  rule.  The  steam  is  useless  unless  your  boiler  be 
staunch ;  your  mental  culture  will  never  qualify  you  for  protracted  and 
high-wrought  thought,  unless  you  have  physical  stamina  to  sustarn  you  in 
the  effort  There  is  nothing  that  so  tasks  the  power  of  endurance  as  the 
incessant  mental  toil  required  of  most  of  our  professional  and  educated  men ; 
and  he,  who  comes  forth  to  his  work  with  a  hale  constitution,  has  an  advan- 
tage inestimable  above  his  feeble  and  broken  compeer.  It  was  due  largely 
to  his  high  health  and  strong  constitution,  established  by  early  toil,  that 
Washington  bore  up  the  burden  of  so  immense  a  responsibility,  for  so  many 
years  of  public  life. 

^^  It  was  his  early  drill  in  the  army  that  imparted  to  him,  whose  illustrious 
name  this  institution  bears,  the  vital  force  that  sustained  him  in  his  gigan- 
tic labors,  which,  while  they  won  the  gratitude  of  a  nation,  gave  him  the 
highest  seat  among  the  great  intellects  of  the  Revolution." 

There  is  great  force  in  the  above  statements.  It  needs  no 
demonstration  to  prove  that  a  feeble  body,  cceteris  j}aribu8y 
will  not  enable  its  possessor  to  achieve  those  intellectual  con- 
quests to  which  it  is  equal  when  the  body  is  active  and  strong. 
Daniel  Webster,  for  example,  with  his  stalwart  frame,  put 
forth  at  times  efforts  of  mind,  without  any  sensible  effect  upon 
him,  which  would  have  prostrated  almost  any  man  of  feeble 
constitution.    It  is  related  of  him  that  he  was  at  a  social  party, 
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on  the  evening  of  his  first  day's  reply  to  Col.  Hayne,  fresh  and 
in  good  spiritSj^'after  speaking  under  great  excitement  four  or 
five  hours.  During  the  evening,  he  fell  in  with  Col.  Hayne, 
and  the  following  jeu  cP  esprit  passed  between  them.  Mr. 
Webster  said  :  "  Good  evening,  Colonel,  how  do  you  do  ?"  The 
latter  playfully  replied :  "I  am  but  just  alive  from  your  un- 
merciful handling  of  me  to-day.  I  hope  you  will  spare  me 
to-morrow."  Mr.  "Webster  pleasantly  answered  :  "  Ah !  no, 
no,  Colonel,  I  have  not  done  with  you  yet.  Gird  yourself  up 
like  a  man.  To-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and  much 
more  abundant." 

Great  intellectual  efforts  of  one,  two,  or  three  days'  contin- 
uance, often  bring  down  men  of  delicate  frame  with  nervous 
exhaustion,  or  some  other  form  of  suffering.  But  it  has  never 
come  to  our  knowledge  that  Mr.  "Webster  was  thus  affected. 
l?"ow,  with  Mr.  Webster  compare  Rufus  Choate  in  this  respect. 
Mr.  Choate,  after  one  of  his  great  efforts  at  the  bar,  would 
often  have  to  keep  his  room  for  one,  two,  or  three  days.  We 
know  very  well  that  Choate  and  Webster  were  very  different 
men  in  their  emotional,  as  well  as  in  their  physical  natures. 
But  we  think  if  Mr.  Choate  had  possessed  the  physical  frame 
of  Mr.  Webster,  his  intellectual  efforts  would  have  exhausted 
him  less,  and  he  would  have  lived  to  a  much  greater  age  than 
he  did.  As  it  was,  the  working  of  his  mind  in  his  compara- 
tively slender  body,  resembled  the  movement  of  the  heaviest 
machinery  in  a  frame-work  of  slight  and  frail  construction. 
But  we  cannot  pursue  this  topic  further,  either  in  the  way  of 
theory  or  illustration.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of 
superlative  importance,  and  that,  if  a  man  would  accomplish 
the  most  for  God  and  his  race,  he  must  see  to  it  that  his  phy- 
sical powers  are  in  strong  and  healthy  action.  And  that  in- 
structor of  youth,  whether  he  be  President  of  a  college  or  la- 
boring in  a  much  more  humble  way,  who  either  ignores,  or 
gives  no  attention  to,  this  branch  of  education  fails  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  part  of  his  duty. 

But  we  proceed  to  consider  a  more  important  topic,  which 
Dr.  Fisher  discusses  at  length  in  this  Address.  This  topic  is 
Seligious  EdtJLcaiion,    Of  such  education  he  proposes  that  the 
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Bible  shall  be  made  not  only  the  basis,  bnt  th^  fexi-book.  He 
discusses  the  subject  with  great  earnestness  an^  force ;  and 
his  views  are  eminently  just  and  worthy  an  educator  of  the 
youth  of  a  Christian  people. 

We  have  not  room  for  extended  extracts,  but  make  one, 
which  will  give  an  idea  of  his  general  views. 

"  In  point  of  fkct,  how  is  it  that  science  is  most  successfully  taught  in 
this  stage  of  education  ?  Is  it  not  hy  a  direct  study  of  facts,  of  laws,  of 
problems  ? 

**  Why  is  it  not  sufficient  for  the  teacher  to  lecture  on  the  heauties  of 
Tacitus  or  iBschylus,  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  on  mathematics  and 
chemistry  ?  Because  these  young  minds  must  first  be  made  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  Tacitus  and  .^schylus,  with  the  facts  on 
which  mental  and  moral  science  is  based,  and  the  nature  of  the  truths  that 
constitute  mathematical  science,  before  you  can  advance  with  them  to  a  de- 
monstration of  that  which  is  pure  science.  The  lecturer  on  chemistry,  and 
geology,  and  botany,  takes  the  facts  first,  and  familiarises  the  mind  with 
them  by  a  series  of  actual  experiments ;  and  then  there  is  a  foundation  on 
which  to  build  up  a  regular  system  of  organic  law.  Now  this  method  of 
education,  which  must  be  pursued  whenever  thorough  scientific  educati(m 
is  effected,  is  just  that  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  department  of 
Christian  science.  Instead  of  leaving  the  Bible,  the  grand  embodiment  of 
all  the  &cts  of  the  Christian  system,  on  the  shelf  for  four  long  years,  during 
the  most  fruitful  period  of  life,  at  the  very  time  when  the  principles  and 
facts  that  bear  the  finest  fruit  in  our  after-career,  take  root,  we  must  take 
it  down ;  we  must  make  it  the  book  which  our  youth  shall  study,  study 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  study  in  its  history,  its  laws,  its  prophecy,  its 
poetry,  its  philosophy,  its  theology,  its  Christology.  We  teach  science  by 
a  thorough  examination  of  those  works  which  constitute  its  clearest  exposi- 
tion ;  we  take  the  finest  classic  writers  to  teach  language,  the  ablest  mathe- 
matical works  to  teach  mathematics ;  we  gather  up  the  most  striking  &cts 
of  natural  science  wherewith  to  experiment ;  we  analyse  the  works  of  the 
ablest  reasoners  to  obtain  a  mastery  of  logic,  and  of  the  most  eloquent  ora- 
tors to  enter  into  the  science  of  rhetoric ;  and  when  €k>d  has  given  us  the 
finest  product  of  his  wisdom,  pregnant  with  the  grandest  forms  of  thought, 
rich  in  the  most  remarkable  history,  full  of  those  facts,  which  running 
through  more  than  4000  years,  culminate  at  last  in  the  most  wonderful  cre- 
ation of  humanity,  in  the  most  amazing  exhibition  of  divinity,  and  the  full 
development  of  a  system  of  truth  vital  to  the  redemption  of  the  soul ;  shall 
we,  having  charge  of  youth  in  the  very  years  when  they  are  most  impress- 
ible, shall  we  not  induct  them  thoroughly  into  these  thoughts,  these  facts, 
this  grand  system  ?  Shall  we  deem  our  duty  done  when  we  have  read  a 
daily  chapter,  and  preached  a  weekly  sermon,  and  lectured  a  few  times  on 
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some  of  the  evidences  of  its  inspiration  ?  Shall  we  be  wiser  for  time  than 
we  are  for  eternity,  and  train  up  youth  richer  in  Pagan  than  in  Christian 
lore  ?  The  Bible  is  the  heart,  the  sun,  of  a  truly  Christian  education ;  and 
how  shall  we  educate  men  as  Christians,  how  shall  we  ground  them  effectu- 
ally in  that  which  constitutes  Christianity,  unless  we  do  for  them  what 
Cicero  would  have  done  for  educated  Roman  youth,  in  respect  to  the  twelve 
tables — ^make  it  the  carmen  necessarium  of  an  educated  American  ?  If  he 
could  say,  that  the  *  twelve  tables  were  worth  more  than  all  the  libraries  of 
the  philosopher,'  and  therefore  should  be  studied  more  constantly  and  pro- 
foundly, may  we  not,  with  equal  truth,  affirm  that  the  Bible  is  worth  more 
than  all  philosophy,  all  natural  science,  all  other  forms  of  thought,'  and 
therefore  it  should  be  of  all  books  the  most  profoundly  studied,  the  most 
constantly  present  through  tiie  whole  process  of  education  ?" 

No  one  who  loves  and  venerates  the  "  oracles  of  God"  can 
donbt  that^a  chord  is  here  struck  which  must,  sooner  or  later, 
vibrate  to  the  very  heart  of  all  those  who  regard  the  Bible  as 
the  "  book  of  books."  For  among  all  books  the  Bible  stands 
alone.  There  is  no  other  book  like  it ;  some  of  its  parts  are 
so  simple  as  to  be  comprehensible  by  a  child,  while  some  are 
so  sublime  as  to  serve  for  the  proper  study  of  angels.  Parts 
of  it  instruct  us  as  to  the  cradling  of  creation,  and  parts  of  it 
give  us  apocalyptic  visions  of  a  period  when  this  creation  shall 
be  no  more,  lie  Bible,  again,  is  a  perfect  mirror  of  the  hu- 
man race,  furnishing  the  best  portraits  of  man  any  where  to 
be  found,  daguerreotyping  his  heart  with  the  precision  of 
science,  where  nothing  is  extenuated  nor  aught  set  down  in 
malice.  Its  history  is  the  record  of  truth,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  error,  and  a  perfect  model  for  all  historians.  Its  poe- 
try is  more  sublime  than  that  of  Homer,  and  more  tender  than 
that  of  Virgil ;  by  the  diligent  study  of  which  divine  model 
for  twenty  years,  Milton,  the  prince  of  uninspired  poets,  was 
equipped  for  the  production  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  that  master- 
piece of  secular  poesy. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Bible  is  its  proclamation  of 
redemption.  This  must  invest  it  in  the  eye  of  fallen  man  with 
a  sublimity  of  interest  In  the  Bible  alone  are  to  be  found 
the  revelation  and  the  record  of  the  plan  which  Infinite  Wis- 
dom devised  for  the  salvation  of  a  perishing  world.  This  in- 
volved the  stupendous  fact  of  the  humiliation  and  death  of 
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the  Son  of  God — a  transaction  to  which  we  search  in  vain  for 
a  parallel.  To  this  agree  the  words  of  Eobert  Hall :  "  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  nothing  so  remarkable  as  the  death  of  Christ 
has  ever  been  transacted  on  the  theatre  of  the  universe.  It 
mnst  stand  forever  as  a  miracle  in  the  divine  administration." 

Now,  a  book  having  such  characteristics,  and  revealing  such 
a  divine  economy,  may  well  claim  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
youth  of  a  Christian  land  while  in  a  course  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. And  shall  such  a  claim  be  still,  to  a  great  degree, 
ignored  or  disregarded  by  Christian  educators  ?  "We  trust  not 
The  wonder  is  that  institutions  of  learning,  planted  frequently 
by  Christian  men,  and  consecrated  (in  many  cases)  Deo  et  ec- 
clesise,  should  so  long  have  slumbered  over  this  matter. 

President  Fisher,  in  his  Inaugural,  modestly  yet  cogently 
pleads  the  cause  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  suggests 
the  following  method  of  accomplishing  the  object : 

**  Then  I  would  secure  the  constant  study  of  the  Bible  by  maJdng  profi- 
ciency in  the  knowledge  of  it  enter  into  the  final  estimate  of  the  character 
and  standing  of  the  scholar.  In  this  respect  it  should  occupy  the  same 
position  in  the  college  curriculum  as  any  other  study. 

*'  Instead  of  being  left  to  the  caprice  of  the  student,  to  be  engaged  in  or 
not  as  he  may  choose,  it  should  be  enforced  precisely  as  is  the  study  of  the 
classics  or  mathematics.  If  each  recitation  enters  into,  and  constitutes  the 
standing  of  the  scholar,  so  would  I  have  the  recitation  on  this  book,  and  the 
attainments  made  in  this  noble  study,  go  towards  determining  the  sum  total 
of  his  entire  acquisition&  If  to  this  it  be  objected  that  religion  is  an  affiiir 
of  the  heart—a  voluntary  matter,  I  answer,  that  if  religion  belongs  to  the 
heart,  its  great  vital  truths  belong  to  the  head,  and  are  to  be  investigated  by 
the  same  intellectual  processes  we  employ  in  any  other  science.  If  atten- 
tion to  it  is  voluntary,  so  is  all  education  voluntary ;  you  cannot  compel 
men,  young  or  old,  to  think ;  but  you  can  place  the  young  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  surround  them  with  such  infiuences,  as  will  contribute  power- 
fully to  awaken  thought  in  any  desirable  direction." 

Tills  method  is  altogether  practicable,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
will  operate  with  great  power  upon  a  certain  class  of  minds 
which  it  is  very  desirable  to  reach. 

But  we  would  suggest  another  method  by  way  of  supple- 
ment to  this.  Every  student  knows  that  the  manner  in  which 
a  study  or  science  is  taught  usually  does  more  than  the  text- 
book itself  to  secure  interest  in  and  profit  from  that  study. 
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No  one,  in  onr  judgment,  is  competent  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
instruction  in  the  department  under  consideration,  unless  he 
be  a  man  profoundly  versed  in  the  history,  the  literature,  the 
doctrines,  and  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible.  To  give 
due  efficiency  to  this  system  we  would  have  in  every  college, 
where  it  was  possible,  a  professorship  of  the  Bible.  It  should 
be  fully  endowed.  The  incumbent  should  be  a  man  of  as 
much  weight  of  character,  as  much  wealth  of  learning,  as 
much  love  and  knowledge  of  the  BibliB  as  could  be  found.  He 
should  be  a  man  of  enthusiasm  in  his  department  He  should 
have  his  recitations  fixed  and  definite  in  the  course  of  college 
stndy ;  and  it  should  be  his  aim  to  make  them  as  clear  and  as 
impressive  as  possible.  He  should  cherish  the  utmost  freedom 
of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  his  class,  encouraging  them  to  bring 
forward  all  their  objections,  all  their  " strong  reasons"  against 
the  Bible  ;  and  he  should  be  prepared  to  meet  them  and  show 
their  fallacy.  Such  a  process  of  teaching  the  Bible  two  or 
three  times  a  week  through  the  year,  would  do  more,  in  our 
judgment,  to  exterminate  infidelity  from  the  precincts  of  a 
college  than  any  other  human  agency.  It  would  be  the  spear 
of  Ithuriel  to  much  of  the  scepticism  that  is  so  rife  in  many 
of  our  colleges.  It  is  related  of  Dr.  Dwight,  that  at  a  certain 
period  in  the  history  of  Tale  College,  when  French  infidelity 
was  very  prevalent,  he  invited  his  class,  and  any  of  the  other 
classes  that  wished,  to  meet  and  discuss  with  him  the  subject. 
He  suggested  to  them  that  they  should  prepare  themselves, 
and  support  their  cause  with  their  strongest  reasons.  At  the 
set  time  he  met  them,  and  gave  to  all  who  wished  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  subject ;  and  when  all  such  had  spoken,  and 
had  made  an  argument,  which  some  thought  even  '*  the  Doc- 
tor" could  not  overthrow,  he  took  up  the  subject,  examined 
each  argument,  showing  its  fallacy,  and  made  of  every  one  of 
their  positions  a  "  ruinous  heap."  From  that  time  for  many 
years  there  was  very  little  of  open  scepticism  in  Yale  College. 
Now,  if  in  our  leading  colleges  such  a  professorship  were  to 
be  established  as  we  have  proposed ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  filled 
by  such  a  man  as  has  been  described ;  and  if,  further,  the 
standing  of  each  member  of  the  class  were  to  be  graduated  by 
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his  proficiency  in  this  as  in  every  other  class  study,  a  new  era 
would  be  inaugurated  in  the  history  of  education  to  which 
might  be  applied  the  glowing  prediction  of  the  Latin  poet : 
MagnxM  ah  integro  scBclorum  nasdtur  ordo. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  the' foregoing  plan  there  can  be 
little  question.  Benevolent  men  are  not  wanting  who  would 
rejoice  to  endow  liberally  professorships  in  most,  if  not  all  our 
colleges,  for  so  noble  a  purpose ;  and  men  of  the  requisite 
competency  might  easily  be  found  to  fill  such  professorships. 
Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  our  limits  do 
not  permit 

We  have  in  this  article  confined  our  remarks,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  this  one  address  on  the  subject  of  Collegiate  Edu- 
cation. There  are  several  of  the  others  to  which  we  should  be 
happy  to  draw  attention,  but  this  on  Collegiate  Education 
claims  the  preference,  both  from  Dr.  Fisher's  oflBcial  position 
and  for  other  reasons. 

The  Institution  over  which  he  presides  has  before  it,  we 
fondly  trust,  a  brilliant  future.  It  has  advantages  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  secure  to  it,  sooner  or  later,  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  But  still  it  needs  the  filial  devotion  of  its  alumni, 
the  fostering  care  of  that  beautiful  region  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, and  the  liberal  legislative  policy  of  the  Empire  State,  of 
which  it  is  one  of  the  gems.  It  bears  the  name  of  a  man  who 
was  once  the  pride  of  New-Tork,  than  whom  no  man,  perhaps, 
ever  had  sounder  views  of  the  nature  of  the  government  which 
this  nation  required.  His  knowledge  of  the  democracies  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  satisfied  him  of  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  executive  arm  of  the  government  And  it 
is  not  too  much,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  had  his  views  been  more 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  frame-work  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, we  should  never  have  witnessed  the  state  of  things  which 
now  exists,  filling  every  benevolent  heart  with  unutterable 
sadness. 
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Art.  Yll.  — Codex  Alexandrinus.  H  KAINH  AIAGHKH. 
If  ovum  Testamentum  Greece  ex  antiquissimo  codice  Alexan- 
drino  a  C.  G.  Woide  olim  descriptum :  ad  fidem  ipsiua 
codicis  demco  accuratius  edidit  B.  H.  Cowper.  Londini; 
David  Nutt,  et  "Williams  &  Norgate ;  Edinburgse :  Williams 
&  Norgate.    mdccclx.* 

We  were  once  talking  with  the  late  president  of  Magda- 
len College,  Dr.  Eouth,  about  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  when  he  made  the  following  remark :  "  Ton  see, 
sir,  it  is  possible  that  a  manuscript  may  yet  be  found  as  old  as 
any  that  we  now  have,  perhaps  even  older."  The  words  of  the 
venerable  theologian  have  proved  to  be  almost  a  prophecy. 
The  remarkable  discovery  by  Professor  Tischendorf  of  the 
''  Codex  Sinaiticus  "  bids  fair,  if  the  professor  be  right  in  his 
estimate,  exactly  to  fulfil  Dr.  Eouth's  anticipation.  In  a  recent 
Humbert  we  drew  attention  to  the  interesting  "  Notitia,"  with 
which  Professor  Tischendorf  has  favored  the  Christian  world, 
as  the  first  instalment  of  his  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
documentary  evidence  for  the  Greek  text  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  seasonable  appearance  of  a  reprint  from 
Woide's'noble  but  expensive  facsimile  edition  of  the  "Codex 
Alexandrinus,"  invites  us  now  to  devote  a  short  space  to  the 
consideration  of  our  own'national  treasure. 

The  **  Codex  Alexandrinus"  (denoted  by  the  letter  "A"  in 
the  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament)  was  brought  by  Sir 
Thomas  Poe,  on  his  return  to  London  from  an  embassy  to  the 
Porte  in  1628,  as  a  present  to  Charles  I.  from  Cyril  Lucar, 
patriarch,  first  of  Alexandria,  then  of  Constantinople.    The 

*  This  Article  is  from  the  Christian  Remefmbravcer  (London),  April,  1861. 

f  See  Christian  Remembrancer^  Jannaiy,  1861.  The  selected  readings  given  in 
the  Notitia  have  been  printed  in  a  size  uniform  with  that  of  Tischendorf  s  ediUo 
septima  of  the  Greek  Testament;  the  half  sheet  is  sappUed  (we  believe  gratnit- 
onslj)  to  all  purchasers  of  that  edition. 
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same  patriarch  gave  to  Archbishop  Land  the  Arabic  Penta- 
teuch now  in  the  Bodleian  library.*  He  was  strangled  27tli 
of  June,  1638,  by  order  of  the  Sultan. 

The  MS.  had  been  brought  from  Alexandria  by  Cyril  Lucar; 
and  a  note  in  the  MS.  itself  informs  us  that  it  was  given  in  the 
year  1098,  "  cubiculo  patriarchali  Alexandriae ;"  that  is  (pro- 
bably) to  the  library  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  where  it 
seems  to  have  remained  until  it  was  taken  by  Cyril  Lucar  to 
Constantinople.  This  is  perhaps  the  origin  of  its  name.  An- 
other account  states  that  the  MS.  was  found  at  Mount  Athos. 
It  was  N given  by  King  George  11.  in  1763  to  the  British 
Museum,  where  it  now  is. 

The  MS.  was  first  examined  by  Patrick  Young  (or  Junius), 
the  royal  librarian ;  then  by  Alexander  Huissius,  whose  colla- 
tion is  inserted  in  Walton's  "  Polyglot."  Bishops  Fell  and 
Pearson  had  the  MS.  sent  to  Dr.  Thomas  SmiOi,  fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  with  a  view  of  having  an  edition 
made ;  but  their  death  seems  to  have  cut  the  work  short.  The 
name  of  Fell,  however,  appears  among  the  collators  ;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  names  of  Mill,  Grabe,  Wetstein.  In  1786 
Woide  published  a  facsimile  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
with  copious  prolegomena ;  he  also  appended  notes  embodying 
the  labors  of  former  collators,  and  a  comparison  of  the  read- 
ings in  the  MS.  with  those  in  Kuster's  edition  of  Mill's  Greek 
Testament.  A  facsimile  edition  of  the  LXX.  was  published 
by  H.  H.  Baber  ;  the  first  volume  in  1816,  the  second  volume 
in  1819,  the  third  volume  in  1821 ;  the  prolegomena  and  notes 
in  1828.  This  edition  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Woide  ;t 
but  it  is  certainly  a  very  handsome  work  ;  and  we  are  not  at 
present  concerned  with  it,  except  so  far  as  it  helps  to  illustrate 
that  portion  of  the  MS.  to  which  the  New  Testament  belongs. 

The  MS.  consists  of  four  volumes.  The  three  first  contain 
the  LXX.  version.    The  fourth  contains  the  canonical  books 


*  Numbered  "Laud  268." 

f  "  Quam  parum  yero  editor  Yeteris  Testamenti  Henr.  Herv.  Baber  suscepts 
f  el  satiafecerit,  exposui  in  Prolegomeois  editionis  meso  Yeteris  Testament!  Grreecit" 
— Tisch,  FroL  N,  T,  jp.  cxxxvi,  note. 
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of  the  New  Testament,  the  1st  epistle  of  S.  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  part  of  the  2d  Epistle  attributed  to  S.  Clement. 
We  propose  at  present  to  speak  merely  of  the  part  containing 
the  New  Testament.  The  leaves  have  been  unhappily  lost, 
from  S.  Matthew  i,  1  to  S.  Matthew  xxv,  7,  where  the  New 
Testament  portion  commences  with  the  words  e^epxeaOe  eig 
anavTTjmv  avrov.  Two  leaves  have  been  lost  out  of  S.  John's 
Gospel ;  here  the  MS.  breaks  off  at  the  word  narafiaLVGiv^  vi,  50 ; 
and  recommences  viii,  52  with  yetg  i,  e,  part  of  Xeyetg,  Three 
more  leaves  are  wanting  in  2  Cor.  Here  the  MS.  breaks  off 
in  iv,  18,  at  yeypafifie  i,  e.  part  of  yeypafifievov ;  and  recom- 
mences in  xii,  7  with  ijvTrepPoXi]  i.  e.  part  of  icai  ti]  VTrepPoXi], 

For  a  description  of  the  form  and  appearance  of  th^  MS.  we 
may  borrow  a  short  passage  from  Mr.  Cowper's  introduction. 

*'  The  portion  containing  the  New  Testament  is  a  volume  measuring  some- 
what more  than  ten  inches  wide  and  fourteen  inches  high.  The  material  is 
thin,  fine,  and  very  beautiful  yellum,  often  discolored  at  the  edges,  which 
have  been  injured  by  time,  but  more  by  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the 
modem  binder,  who  has  not  always  spared  the  text,  especially  at  the  upper 
inner  margin.  The  manuscript  is  written  in  a  light  and  elegant  hand  in 
uncial  letters.  These  letters  at  the  end  of  a  line  are  often  very  small,  and 
much  jof  the  writing  is  very  pale  and  faint  Each  page  contains  two  columns 
of  text  In  the  margins  to  the  left  hand,  the  Eusebian  canons  are  noted 
throughout  the  four  Gospels,  as  well  as  the  larger  sections  into  which  these 
books  were  anciently  divided.  Some  of  the  numeral  letters,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  separate  books  throughout  have  been  written  in  red  ink,  as 
also  are  some  of  the  ornamental  portions,  which  are  due  to  the  fancy  of  the 
scribe.  These  letters  are  sometimes  diversified  with  other  colors.*' — Intro- 
ductian,  pp.  iii,  iv. 

The  number  of  leaves  now  in  the  volume  (including  the 
Epistles  of  S,  Clement)  is,  according  to  Mr.  Cowper,  143. 
Int.  p.  vi,  note. 

The  MS.  is  written  in  uncial  characters ;  there  is  no  division 
of  words  except  at  the  end  of  one  and  the  beginning  of  another 
paragraph.  There  are  no  accents  or  breathings.  Of  interpunc- 
tion  there  is  but  little  trace,  and  what  there  is  seems  some- 
times very  arbitrary.  The  point  most  in  use  is  the  Greek 
colon  (•) ;  the  point  ( — )  also  occurs.  But  it  often  happens  that 
the  point  fialls  "  between  words  grammatically  connected,  and 
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even  in  the  middle  of  a  word." — (Intr.  p.  viii.)  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  great  use  can  be  made  of  these  points  for  crit- 
ical pnrposes.  The  system  of  paragraphs  approaches  more 
nearly  to  a  definite  division  of  the  text ;  these  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  space  between  the  end  of  one 
paragraph  and  the  beginning  of  another.  This  beginning  is 
marked  by  a  larger  initial  letter,  with  the  following  curions 
modification :  when  the  new  paragraph  commences  in  the 
middle  of  a  line,  the  larger  initial  letter  is  reserved  for  the  first 
letter  at  the  commencement  of  the  line  following,  even  though 
that  first  letter  may  happen  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a  word  * 
At  the  end  of  a  line,  the  letters  are  sometimes  written  smaller, 
in  order  to  get  in  an  extra  word  or  two.  There  is  no  i  sub- 
script or  adscript  A  difference  in  ,the  ink,  parchment,  form- 
ation of  letters,  etc.,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  original  MS. 
was  written  by  more  than  one  scribe ;  these  differences  Woide 
describes.  Throughout  the  MS.  there  are  erasures,  alterations, 
additions.  "  Corrections  properly  so  called  are  frequent,  and 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  decide  whether  they  are  by  the  first, 
second,  or  third  hand."  (Intr.  p.  v.)  The  inscriptions  and 
subscriptions  to  each  book  are  ancient  but  not  always  from 
the  first  hand.  The  MS.  has  the  Alexandrine  forms  hjfitJHiVTaL, 
aveiXav,  etc. ;  also  the  usual  itacisms  cu  for  e,  e  for  ai,  etc. 

In  the  Gospels  are  the  Ammonian  sections  accompanied  by 
the  Eusebian  canons.  A  list  of  numbered  titXoi  or  larger 
sections  is  prefixed  to  each  gospel,  and  these  are  again  written 
in  their  respective  places  at  the  top  of  the  page,  their  exact 
place  in  the  text  being  designated  by  a  mark  at  the  left  mar- 
gin, •f.in  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark,  by  +  or  X  in  S.  Luke  and 
S.  John.  In  the  Acts,  Catholic  Epistles,  Pauline  Epistles 
there  are  no  Euthalian  sections,  though  there  are  paragraphs 
and  periods  marked  by  larger  initial  letters.  There  are  no 
Andrean  sections  in  the  Apocalypse.  There  are  the  usual 
short  methods  of  writing  0C  KG  ANOC  OTNOC  AAA,  etc. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  comes  between  2  Thessalonians 

*  Eg.  ATTOT        TOTEHTEPeHOANIU 
OAIAinAPeENOl  K.  T.  A. 
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and  1  Timothy.  A  similar  arrangement  is  found  in  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus,  and  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus ;  in  this  latter,  however, 
the  numeral  letters  at  the  margin  show  that  in  the  MS.  from 
which  it  was  copied,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  came  between 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

Inserted  in  the  first  volume  is  a  note  in  Arabic,  and  another 
note  in  the  handwriting  of  Cyril  Lucar,  stating  a  tradition  that 
the  MS.  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  written  by 
Thecla,  an  Egyptian  lady,  shortly  after  the  Council  of  Nice.* 
Prefixed  to  the  Psalms  are  the  Epistle  to  Marcellinus,  ascribed 
to  Athanasius ;  Eusebii  in  Psalmos  Hypotheses ;  nepioxcu  eig 
rov^  ipaXfiovg^  and  a  table  containing  the  tcavoveg  Tjfiepivoc  'ipak- 
fi(ov  and  the  Kuvoveg  WKrepivoi  tojv  \l)aX,fi(»)v,  The  Magnificat 
and  other  hymns  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
appended  to  the  Psalms,  the  former  being  entitled  TrpooevxTj 
fiapicLg  TTjg  deoTOKov,    Among  the  hymns  is  the  vfivos  ecjSivog, 

In  the  first  volume  is  also  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  the  latter  being  given  as  follows  rf 

H  KAINHAIA0HKH  (m  red  ink) 
ETArrEAIA    A 

KATA    MATeJAllON 
KATA    MAPKoInJ 
KATA    AOTKAInI 

H 


N 


KATA    IQANN 
nPASEiC    AnOC|T|OAfiN 
KA0OAIKAI    Z 

*  Tiscbendorf  coDJectures  that  the  MS.  may  have  come  "  ex  celebrt  S.  ThecUs 
coenobio  Seleucenai,  quod  jam  Gregorii  NazianzeDi  tempore  florebat." — Ptol  H,  T, 
p.  cxxxvi,  note.    Facsimiles  of  the  two  notes  are  given  in  Baber,  voL  I. 

f  The  list  (part  of  vrhich  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Christicm  Remem- 
brajicer)  is  taken  from  Baber's  fecsimile,  the  bracketed  letters  in  the  text  denoting 
the  letters  which  are  entirely  missing  in  Baber.  The  portions  bracketed  as  now 
iUegible  in  Mr.  Oowper'a  list  (Int  pp.  xiii,  xvi)  are  somewhat  diflferent.  iWoide 
brackets  none. 
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EniCTOAAi  HA  r A  or  lA 


AnOKAAT^IjCIQA  NNOT 


KAIIMENTOC     EniCTOAHA 


KAHMENTOC    E  HICTOAH     B 


|0M  OTBIBAIA  (erasure) 

S^AAM[o|I    COAOMJQJNTOC 

IH* 

On  the  list  written  in  this  order  Woide  has  the  following 
remarks :  *'  Ex  hoc  ordine  palam  est,  Epistolas  dementis  non- 
tantum  adscribi  calci  libronim  N.  T.  uti  Libri  Apocrjplii  ad- 
dnntur,  sed  etiam^  quod  majus  esty  adnumerari  libris  Oanonicis 
Scripturee  N.  T.  quorun;  summa  K0,  29,  olim  addita  fuit  ad 
lineam  oiiov  (iip?ua,  sed  nunc  deperdita  est.  .  .  .  Idem  fecerat 
librarius  in  initio  catalog!  V.  T.  ubi  cum  libros  5  Mosis  et 
librum  Josuse,  Judicum  et  Kuth  recensuisset  addit  hoc  modo 
ofiov  Pil3X,ia,  ^.'' 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  principal  facts  connected  with  this 
famous  MS.  The  important  questions,  When  was  the  MS. 
written  ?  and  Where  ?  do  not  fall  within  our  present  pui'pose 
to  discuss.  It  will  be  sufficient  simply  to  observe  that,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  tradition  which  assigns  the  writing 
of  the  MS.  to  Thecla,  the  tradition  certainly  points  to  Egypt  as 
the  country  where  it  was  written.  With  this  agree  the  shape 
of  the  letters,  the  spelling  of  the  words,  the  state  of  the  text; 
to  which  may  be  added  a  curious  circumstance,  first  (as  we 
believe)  remarked  by  Mr.  Oowper,  which  shall  be  described 
in  his  own  words  (Int.  p.  xxii.) : 

*^  The  MS.  has  been  ornamented,  more  especially  at  the  close  of  each  book, 
by  some  one,  and  in  all  probability  by  the  original  scribe.  The  ornaments  are 
some  of  them  very  peculiar,  and  the  question  naturally  occurs  whether  they 
furnish  any  clue  to  the  country  of  the  Codex.  Many  of  them  bear  a  strikiDg 
resemblance  to  similar  ornaments  in  some  of  the  very  ancient  Syriac  MSS. 

•  These  numerals  are  given  once  only  in  Baber,  twice  in  Woide  and  Mr. 
Oowper. 
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which  are  now  in  our  National  Museum,  all  of  which  have  been  brought 
from  Egypt,  and  many  of  them  are  known  to  have  been  written  there.  There 
is  one,  however,  of  especial  interest,  and  this,  in  an  unexpected  manner,  con- 
firms the  opinion  that  Codex  A.  was  written  in  Egypt.  At  the  eid  of  the 
Catholic  epistles,  two  baskets  of  fruit  are  depicted  in  colored  inks.  These 
baskets  are  of  a  peculiar  form  and  texture,  bein^  narrower  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top,  and  apparently  of  fancy  wicker  work.  Each  of  them  is 
filled  with  firuit,  and  this  fmit  is  piled  up  in  a  pyramidal  form  above  the 
basket,  in  regularly  decreasing  tiers,  or  courses.  Happening  to  visit  the 
Egyptian  gallery  of  the  British  Museum,  we  observed  upon  one  of  the  walls, 
fragments  of  an  Egyptian  painting,  representing,  among  other  things,  bas- 
kets of  fruit.  The  resemblance  of  these  to  those  in  Codex  A.  is  so  striking, 
that  we  mentally  uttered  a  ^gT^Ka  as  we  looked  at  them." 

It  is  certainly  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  the  Egyptian 
Gallery  in  the  British  Museum  should  have  furnished  so  remark- 
able an  illustration  of  the  venerable  MS.  its  next  door  neigh- 
bor. Mr.  Cowper  remarks,  "  that  the  figures  given  by  Woide, 
in  his  edition,  are  nothing  like  the  originals."  (Int.  pp.  xxii. 
xxiii.)  We  may  add,  that  in  Baber,  vol.  iii.  p.  631,  may  be 
seen  a  beautiful  facsimile  of  a  fruit-basket,  answering  to  Mr. 
Cowper's  description.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  MS. 
Woide,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  data  furnished  by  the  MS. 
itself,  places  it  '*  intra  medium  et  finem  seculi  quarti."  Tisch- 
endorf  places  it  later — "  medio  fere  sseculo  quinto."  With 
him  agree  Dr.  Tregelles  and  Mr.  Cowper. 

The  edition  of  Woide  professes  to  represent  the  MS.  in  fac- 
simile. Mr.  Cowper's  edition  is  the  first  attempt  at  reducing 
the  MS.  into  the  ordinary  cursive  characters,  the  words  being 
separated,  marked  with  breathings  and  accents,  and  punc- 
tuated. The  volume  is  portable  and  neatly  printed.  In  the 
preface  is  much  useful  matter,  from  which  we  have  just  given 
an  interesting  extract ;  but  those  who  wish  to  have  a  full 
statement  and  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  MS.  must  have 
recourse  to  the  prolegomena  of  Woide.  We  regret  to  find,  in 
the  preface,  some  misprints  in  the  accentuation  at  p.  xxv.  In 
line  1,  icavoves  is  printed  without  an  accent.  The  numerical 
letters  of  the  Psalms  in  the  tcavoves  ^fiepivoi,  are  printed  ^ .  «^\, 
etc.,  instead  of  rj,  kO\j  etc.  A  similar  error  pervades  all  the 
numerical  letters  both  for  th^  hours  and  the  psalms  in  the 
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ttavSveg  wtcreptvoi.  Nor  is  this  blemish  confined  to  the  preface. 
In  Matt,  xxvi,  16,  we  have  dpyvpa  for  dpyvpS. ;  xxvi,  36,  av  for 
dv ;  xx^i,  48,  iav  for  ^av ;  xxvii,  36,  Pa^/nneg,  for  pal&ineg ; 
xxvii,  52,  fJivrifioLTa  for  ^ivrniara,  Mk.  1,  39,  away&yag  for 
cn;vaya>yaf  .*  The  punctuation,  too,  seems  deficient  in  certain 
instances — e.  g.  Mt.  xxvi,  65,  in  ipkaaipTJfju^tTev  ri  en  xp^iav 
Ixoiisv  fiapTvpojv ;  there  is  no  stop  after  ^jSAacr^/iTyerev.  Again, 
in  the  same  verse — "IcJe,  vvv  '^Kovoare  rijv  I3kaa<tyriiieiav  avTcio 
ri  vfiiv  doKel ;  there  is  no  stop  after  avrav. 

But  a  very  serious  variation  from  the  text  of  Woide,  and 
we  may  add  from  the  MS.  itself,  remains  to  be  pointed  out. 
In  Mt.  xxvi,  3,  Mr.  Cowper's  text  exhibits,  Tore  avvrofirioav 
ol  dx^t'P^^s  ««^  ol  ypafifiareig  KCit  ol  npeaPvTepoi  rov  ^mov,  etc.  In 
a  note  we  read  "  axcepeig  sic  Codex."  But  our  readers  will  be 
surprised  when  they  are  informed  that  the  words  kcu  oi  ypafi^ 
fiareig  are  not  in  Woide  at  all.  Besides  on  the  testimony  of 
former  collators — ^Young,  Walton,  Fell,  Mill,  Wetstein— it  is, 
in  Woide's  notes,  expressly  said  of  these  words,  "  DemnC 
We  have  ascertained  that  the  words  kcu  oi  ypaiijmreig  are  not  in 
the  MS. ;  and  that  axtepeig  is  an  error  of  Woide's,  the  MS.  read- 
ing apxtepeig.    Yet  Mr.  Cowper  says  "  axtspeigy  sic  Codex."  (!) 

Again,  Mk.  vii,  36.  Mr.  Cowper's  text  exhibits  ooov  6e  avrk 
avTolg  6ieGTeXXeT0y  etc.  But  the  word  avrog  is  not  in  Woide; 
and  again,  on  the  testimony  of  Young,  Walton,  Fell,  Mill, 
Wetstein,  it  is  said  of  the  word,  "  Deest^^  This  departure  from 
Woide's  text  requires  explanation.  Mr.  Cowper  has  no  note, 
and  his  table  of  errata  is  silent  on  the  point. 

We  come  now  to  what  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  the 
most  valuable  part  in  Mr.  Cowper's  edition,  viz.  his  correction 
of  the  errors  in  Woide.  It  may  be  well  to  cite,  in  the  first 
instance,  how  his  edition  was  prepared,  according  to  his  own 
statement.    (Int.  p.  xxxi.) : 

'*  The  work  of  Woide  has  been  taken  as  a  basis,  inasmuch  as  it  was  im- 
practicable,  and  indeed  unnecessary,  to  make  an  entirely  new  transcript  of 

*  Mark  v,  20,  dic^^^cv ;  v,  23,  irapaKoXei  for  nagaKokel ;  vi,  23,  idv  for  iav.  In 
Woide,  the  maiginal  sections,  vi?,  §y  ^y,  in  S.  Mark  belong  respectively,  to  vi,  15, 
yi,  19,  vi,  32.  Mr.  Go?rper  has  mispluce^^  them  at  vi,  16,  vi,  21,  vi,  34,  respect- 
ively.    Mk.  iz,  28,  ixpaXeiv,  z,  7,  yuvaiKU  24,  rsKvia,  xi,  3,  diroaTskXeu 
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the  original  manuscript.  Woide's  facsimile  has,  therefore,  been  reduced  to 
modern  characters,  with  the  addition  of  accents,  aspirates,  iota  subscript, 
and  pointing.  In  this  process,  the  facsimile  was  religiously  adhered  to. 
All  the  missing  portions  have  been  supplied  from  Kuster's  edition  of  Mill 
and  so  inserted  in  brackets  that  they  may  easily  be  known.  .  .  .  Having  so 
^  prepared  the  text,  the  next  step  was  to  compare  thc^text  of  Woide  and 
collation  with  the  other  collations,  and  to  make  notes  of  all  omissions  and 
discrepancies.  This  process  required  great  care,  and  was  repeated  in  various 
forms.  The  list  of  passages  was  found  to  be  large,  and  the  uncertain  read- 
ings thus  brought  to  light  were,  some  of  them,  of  real  importance.  It  ap- 
peared that  several  hundred  readings  had  to  be  attested.  Access  to  the 
manuscript  was  therefore  solicited,  and  at  once  conceded  in  the  most  liberal 
spirit  Throughout  the  volume  constant  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
original,  and,  in  this  way,  not  only  were  doubtful  readings  verified,  but  a 
good  many  actual  errors  in  Woide's  text  have  been  brought  to  light  and 
corrected." 

We  gather,  then,  from  this,  that  Woide's  facsimile  was  not 
compared  line  by  line,  word  by  word,  letter  by  letter,  with  the 
MS.,  but  that  reference  was  only  made  to  the  MS,  pro  re  nata. 
Further,  we  cannot  understand  how  the  errors  pointed  out 
above  are  consistent  with  the  assertion  that  "the  work  of 
Woide  has  been  taken  as  a  basis,"  and  that,  "  in  this  process, 
the  facsimile  was  religiously  adhered  to."  Had  it  not  been  for 
Mr.  Cowper's  statement,  we  should  have  concluded  that  some 
other  edition  was  taken  as  the  basis ;  and  that  this  was  cor- 
rected, first  by  Woide,  then  by  the  MS.  where  it  was  thought 
necessary. 

The  corrections  of  Woide  which  Mr.  Cowper  has  given  are 
recorded  in  foot  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  where  the 
word  or  passage  occurs. 

Mr.  Oowper  has  not,  however,  always  specified  among  his 
corrections,  those  words  which  Woide  had  himself  corrected, 
either  in  the  preface  or  in  the  notes :  e,  y.,  the  very  first  cor- 
rection which  he  gives  of  Woide's  facsimile,  occurs  Mat.  xxvii, 
13 J .  KardfiaprvpovGLv,  on  which  Mr.  Cowpet's  note  is  "Sic 
Codex:  Woide  habet  KaTafiaprvpovat,  sed  male."  Now  in 
Woide's  notes  the  reading  is  as  Mr.  Cowper  gives  it  (no  doubt 
correctly)  in  his  text,  Karofiafyrvpovacv,  But  as  he  is  altogether 
silent  about  the  discrepancy  between  Woide's  text  and  Woide's 
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notes,  in  respect  to  this  word,  he  has  (we  think)  in  this  one 
instance  lost  sight  of  the  excellent  rule  which  he  had  laid 
down  for  himself,  viz.,  "  Having  so  far  prepared  the  text,  the 
next  step  was  to  compare  the  text  of  Woide,  and  coUatixm^  with 
the  other  collations,  and  to  make  notes  of  all  omissions  and 
discrepancies."  Now  surely  if  "Woide's  error  in  the  text  was 
noticed,  then  in  common  fairness,  Woide's  right  reading  in  the 
notes  should  have  been  noticed  too.  Again,  John  v,  3,  -n/v 
Tov  v^arog  KivTjmv,  "Woide  omits  rov  in  the  text,  but  supplies 
it  in  the  preface.  Mr.  Cowper  very  properly  restores  the  rov  in 
his  text.  Bat  in  his  note  he  says  "  rov  ante  v6arog  omisit 
Woide,"  without  one  word  about  Woide's  correction  given  in 
the  preface.  There  are,  we  think,  seven  instances  of  correc- 
tions made  by  Woide  at  the  end  of  his  preface,  unacknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Cowper. 

Take  another  instance,  e  conversOj  James  ii,  2.  Woide  reads 
ei(Ti]kdi],  This  reading  we  ourselves  had  verified,  and  we  found 
it  to  be  ecaekSi],  And  eiaeXSri  is  (very  properly)  the  reading  in 
Mr.  Cowper's  text.  But  he  has  no  note  about  the  discrepancy 
between  himself  and  Woide  as  to  this  reading. 

We  have  attempted  to  make,  in  a  rough  way,  a  classifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Cowper's  corrections  of  Woide's  text,  but  cannot, 
without  a  much  longer  examination,  pledge  ourselves  to  perfect 
accuracy.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  cor- 
rection consists  in  the  substitution  of  long  for  short  vowels,  or 
vice  versd  /  e,  g. : 

Mark  vi,  8.     W.  ^ovt/v.     C.  ^cjvtjv, 

Luke  ix,  36,  W.  evprfii],  C.  evpeOrj.  These  two  we  had  our- 
selves verified. 

Of  these  corrections  (including  the  words  corrected  by 
Woide  himself,  and  the  passage  in  S.  James,  mentioned  above) 
there  are  forty-two. 

There  are  seven  instances  of  aspirate  put  for  smooth  conso- 
nants, e.  g, : 

Eph.  iv,  1.     W.  BKXffirfie.     C.  eK^TjOrire. 

W.  rrpaoSfirog.     C.  irpaorTp-og. 

These  two  we  had  verified. 

Rev.  xii,  3.    W.  Spaxcjv.    C.  SpaKCJv 
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There  are  two  omissions  of  a  final  v,  e,  g. : 

Heb.  X,  1.    W.  e;^6).    C.  €;^6)v. 

Luke  xi,  14.    W.  €«j3aAA6).     C,  eK(iaXh»)v, 

There  are  twelve  instances  where  Woide  has  edited  one 
letter  for  another,  or  has  omitted  or  has  repeated  a  word  or 
syllable ;  e.  g.  : 
Rom.  V,  17.    W.  6tX.    C.  ^la. 
Lnke  ii,  10.     W.  ayyeA.     C.  ayyeXog, 
Rev.  ii,  8.     W.  Xeyeyei,     C.  Xeyu, 

The  corrections  of  grammatical  or  doctrinal  importance  are 
as  follows : 
Mark  xv,  21.    Woide  edits  ro  aravpov, 

C.  To\y\  aravpov,  with  this  note ;  "  Woide  legit 
TO  ;  aderat  forte  v,  sed  abscissum  est." 
Luke  xxii,  8.     W.  rjXOev  6e  7]fiepa  tcjv  a^viicjv, 

C.  adds  1]  before  rjfJLepa. 
2  Pet.  i,  21.     W.  ov  yap   deXfjfiaTC   avdpG)TTOV  rjfiexOTj   nore  rj 
'npo<t>i]Teia,     C.  omits  tj. 
Jude  i.     W.  Tois  ev  to)  Tvarpt  7iyam]iievoLg, 
C.  for  TO)  reads  Geo). 
6.  W.  BK  TTfg  acyvnrov, 
C.  for  TTjs  reads  yi]g, 
Rom.  vi,  1.     W.  e7Ttfi€VG)nev  ev  ti]  afiapria. 

C.  omits  ev, 
Rom.  xiv,  23.     W.  nav  6e  o  ovtc  o  e«  Tnarecjg. 

G.  omits  the  second  o.  , 

Heb.  iii,  8.     W.  p;  OKXripvvere. 

C.  fiTi  (JKkrjpvvTp'e. 
Mr.  Cowper,  in  pp.  x,  xi,  of  his  introduction,  gives  a  useful 
list  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  orthography  of  A — e.  g.  the  very 
comnaon  itacism  of  at  for  e,  icaivov  for  Keiiov,  fiai  for  fie,  or, 
again,  of  i  for  ei,  as  ifu  for  ei[iL ;  or  the  neglect  of  assimilation, 
as  avyeXog  for  ayyeAo^. 

Some  of  these  are  mentioned  in  Woide ;  a  longer  list  is 
given  in  Baber. 

These  peculiarities  Mr.  Oowper  has  retained  in  his  text ;  the 
reader  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  reading  Ivl  for  tvl. 
Matt.  XXV,  45,  fiai  for  fie,  Matt.  3txvi,  35,  diywoiv  for  deiKvvqiv, 
John  V,  20.    It  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  religious 
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adherence  to  the  provincialisms  of  the  scribe  was  necessary : 
when  the  MS.  has  had  the  words  divided,  accented,  and  punc- 
tuated for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  a  further  departure 
from  its  actual  letter  seems  to  be  justifiable;  nor  does  there 
seem  any  sufficient  reason  for  exhibiting  in  the  text  words 
which  had  no  existence  in  the  Greek  language ;  still  less  reason 
is  there  for  endorsing  those  words  with  accents.  It  may  be 
urged  that,  at  least,  such  an  arrangement  has  the  merit  of  not 
departing  from  the  original  document ;  yet  it  must  have  re- 
quired a  large  amount  of  editorial  courage  Jto  print  in  the 
sacred  text,  with  accents^  such  monstrosities  as  dnTjWBv,  Mark 
iii,  13 ;  ix^vrOgj  Rev.  v,  8 ;  ixpi^^,  Luke  i,  74 ;  napKropi,  Luke 
xii,  58 ;  KeKk7iK6vTt,  Luke  xiv,  12 ;  [lero^^  Acts  xiii,  42 ;  ovxerai, 
John  V,  42.  Surely,  an  editor  who  could  be  trusted  to  accent- 
uate and  point,  might  be  'allowed  to  emeiid,  in  his  text,  the 
mere  blunders  of  the  scribe,  and  to  relegate  the  blunders 
themselves  to  the  notes;  Mr.  Cowper  has  chosen  the  opposite 
course  :  it  has,  indeed,  the  merit  of  being  faithful  to  the  letter 
of  the  Codex ;  but  why  does  he  endorse  with  accents  and 
breathings  a  collection  of  letters  which,  as, a  word,  is  a  nonen- 
tity in  the  Greek  language  ? 

We  have  pointed  out,  with  all  frankness,  what  appear  to  us 
to  be  the  defects  in  Mr.  Cowper's  edition  of  A.  That  it  can- 
not be  depended  on  as  a  perfectly  accurate  representation  of 
^the  MS.  has  been  shown  in  at  least  two  instances.  But  we  are 
well  aware  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  reprint 
whch  shall  contain  no  errors ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  not  to 
admit  the  merits  of  the  work.  Mr.  Cowper's  edition  is  cheap,' 
portable,  readable ;  his  notes  are  easily  referred  to,  being  num- 
bered and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ;  and  they  have 
the  great  merit  of  not  being  too  long.  To  the  generality  of 
readers  the  text  of  A.  has  hitherto  been  accessible  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  Yarise  lectiones  given  in  critical  editions  of 
the  N"ew  Testament :  and  every  student  is  aware  how  difficult 
it  is  to  gather  the  general  character  of  the  text  from  such  dis- 
jointed evidence.  By  the  help  of  Mr.  Cowper's  edition,  a 
whole  chapter,  or  an  entire  book,  of  the  New  Testament,  as  it 
stands  in  one  of  our  oldest  MSS.,  can  now  be  read  continuous- 
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ly,  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  document  can  be  caught 
before  it  has  evaporated  in  the  Lachmanian  or  Tischeodorfian 
crucible.  If  Mr.  Cowper's  edition  is  not  so  accuriate  as  it 
might  be,  it  nevertheless  enables  the  student  to  approximate 
pretty  nearly  to  the  truth ;  and  the  very  things  which  are  blem- 
ishes in  the  eyes  of  a  scholar  help  to  exhibit  the  character  of 
the  document  where  they  occur. 

The  Beadings  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  are  so  well  known, 
that  we  need  not  specify  them  in  detail  here.  Our  readers  are, 
of  course,  aware  that  the  MS.  contains  Mark  xvi,  9-20  and 
John  V,  4.  The  leaves  where  John  viii,  1-11  occurs  have  been 
lost ;  yet  it  has  been  ascertained,  from  counting  the  nufnber  of 
lines,  that  the  passage  from  vii,  53  to  viii,  11  was  not  in  the 
MS.  Acts  viii,  37  is  wanting.  In  Acts  xx,  2S,  we  read  tt/v 
eiLnXTimav  tov  Kvpiov,    1  John  v,  7  is,  of  course,  wanting. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
words  on  1  Tim.  iii,  16.  Mr.  Cowper  here  puts  Oedg  in  the 
text.    His  note  is  as  follows : 

"  Nunc  legitur  Og  sed'  m.  recens  lineam  supra  Og  crassavit  Quid  olim 
Talde  obscurum :  nobis  tenebrse  sunt  Locum  ssepe  inspeximus,  sed  fugit 
aciem  Veritas.'* 

,  In  his  introduction,  he  says  (p.  xvii.) : 

**  The  8  consists  of  a  circle  tolerably  well  defined,  and  by  the  original 
scribe ;  but  the  transverse  is  only  what  may  be  called  a  mere  shadow,  as  if 
af  pen  ahnost  dry  had  touched  it,  and  that  recently." 

lifow,  the  transverse  line  that  first  meets  the  eye  is  a  short, 
black,  thick  stroke,  evidently  by  a  later  hand.  Of  this,  Mr. 
Cowper  makes  no  definite  mention.  The  real  question  is, 
whether  there  was  a  transverse  line  by  the  first  hand,  underly- 
ing this  thicker  stroke  (Professor  EUicott  calls  it  "  a  rude  dot") 
by  the  second  hand.  The  examination  by  professor  EUicott, 
described  in  a  note  appended  to  his  edition  of  1  Tim.  (p.  100) 
certainly  did  appear  to  us  to  have  set  the  question  at  rest. 
We  quote  his  words  below.* 

<^ 

*  '^The  results  of  my  examination  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated.  On  inspecting  the  disputed  word,  there  appeared  (a)  a  coarse  line 
oyer,  and  a  rude  dot  within,  the  0,  in  black  ink ;  {b)  a  faint  line  across  0  in  ink  of 
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The  following  is  the  result  of  our  own  inspection :  The  mark  of 
contraction  over  the  OC  is  clearly  by  a  later  hand  ;  so  also  is 
a  small  black  line  put  in  the  middle  of  the  B,  not  running  dia- 
metrically across.  In  the  very  same  column,  thirteen  lines 
lower,  may  be  seen  the  sacred  name  (nominative  case)  in  the 
contracted  form,  by  the  firet  hand ;  and  in  this  instance,  the 
transverse  line  runs  diametrically  across — 0 .  At  the  back  of  the 
O,  in  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  is  the  first  letter  in  the  word  GXCeBelAN. 
When  the  leaf  is  held  up  to  the  light,  and  looked  at  from  the 
OC  side,  the  transverse  line,  or  sagitta,  of  the  reversed  ^  is  dis- 
tinctly seen  running  across  the  O ;  and  it  was  certainly  our 
impression,  after  looking  for  some  time,  that  there  was  no  other 
line  running  transversely  across  the  O.  We  concluded  that 
what  might  have  been  thought  to  be  the  original  transverse 
line,  and  which  distinguishes  the  6  from  the  O,  was  simply  the 
mark  from  the  €  on  the  other  side. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  to  be  remarked  in  the  sagitta  of  the  C  : 
it  ends  in  a  slightly  upturned  bulb.  This  Kttle  upturned  bulb 
is  distinctly  visible  on  its  own  side,  and  is,  as  we  have  been 
told,  also  visible  on  the  obverse  side  with  a  strong  light.  The 
morning,  however,  was  not  light  enough  for  us  to  verify  this. 
But  if  it  can  be  made  out  that  the  faint  line  running  across 

the  tame  color  as  the  adjacent  letters.  It  was  clear  that  (a)  had  no  claim  on 
attention,  except  as  being  possibly  a  rude  retouching  of  (6) ;  the  latter  demanded 
careful  examination.  After  inspection  with  a  strong  lens,  it  seemed  more  than 
probable  that  Wetstein's  opinion  (Prolegom.  vol.  i,  p.  22)  was  correct.  Careful 
measurements  showed  that  the  first  e  of  evailieiaf  ch.  yi,  8,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
page,  was  exactly  opposite,  the  circular  portion  of  the  two  letters  nearly  exactly 
coinciding,  and  the  thickened  extremity  of  the  sagitta  of  e  being  behind  what  had 
seemed  a  ragged  portion  of  the  left-hand  inner  edge  of  0.  It  remained  only  to 
prove  the  identity  of  this  sagitta  with  the  seeming  line  across  0.  This,  with  the 
kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the  British  Museum,  was  thus  effected.  While 
one  of  us  held  up  the  page  to  the  light,  and  viewed  the  0  through  the  lens,  the 
other  brought  the  point  of  an  instrument  (without,  of  course,  touching  the  MS.)  so 
near  to  the  extremity  of  the  sagitta  of  the  e  as  to  make  a  point  of  shade  visible  to 
the  observer  on  the  other  side.  When  the  point  of  the  instrument  was  drawn 
over  the  sagitta  of  e,  the  point  of  shade  was  seen  to  exactly  trace  out  the  suspected 
diameter  of  the  0.  It  would  thus  seem  certain  that  {b)  is  ^o  part  of  0,  and  that 
the  reading  of  A.  is  certainly  6g" — Mlieotty  Fast.  Epistles^  p.  100. 
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the  O  is  a  '^j  not  a  — ,  then  clearly  it  must  be  the  sagitta  of 
the  G  on  the  obverse  side.*  ^ 

An  instance  of  an  epsilon  sagitta,  tnming  what  was  meant 
to  be  an  O  into  an  apparent  e,  may  be  fonnd  in  this  very 

MS.,  Mark  iii,  13  (Section  ^).    Here  the  first  hand  wrote 

AIIHAOGN.  The  second  hand  completed  the  circle  of  the 
G,  meaning  to  correct  the  word  into  AIIHAeoN.  But  the 
sagitta  of  the  G  remaining,  the  text  exhibits  AIIHAeeN. 

Further,  let  it  be  considered  that  in  that  one  column  where 
the  disputed  reading  occurs,  there  are  five  other  instances 
where -the  sacred  name  is  found,  written  (as  usual)  in  the  abbre- 
viated form.  Some  more  instances  occur  in  the  other  three 
columns  which  make  up  the  two  open  pages.  We  ask.  Is  there, 
in  any  one  of  these  instances,  a  doubt  that  {he  transverse  line 
in  the  6,  and  the  superwritten  line  of  the  6C,  were  by  the 
prima  mcmua  f  In  each  case,  in  that  very  column,  the  6  is 
perfectly  clear.f  If,  then,  in  the  disputed  passage,  ^^  prima 
manv^  had  written  0,  why  should  not  that  have  remained  as 
clear  as  the  other  instances  in  the  same  column  are  to  this 
hour  ?  Why  should  the  second  hand  have  retouched  the  6  in 
this  case,  and  in  this  case  only  ?  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  60  would 
have  been  altered  into  OC?  Is  it  not  much  more  likely 
that  OC  should  be  altered  into  6C,  especially  if  the  faint 
shadow  mark  from  the  obverse  3  gave  an  idea  that  the  O  was 
meant  for  0  ?  That  the  00  was  likely  to  be  altered  into  0C 
does  not  rest  on  mere  conjecture.  In  the  Ephraem  rescript, 
the  probability  is  that  the  first  hand  wrote  00.  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  the  present  transverse  line,  which  makes  the 
O  into  a  6,  was  put  in  by  the  third  hand,  whose  country  was 
Constantinople,  whose  date  is  the  ninth  century. 

*  That  letters  are  faintly  traceable  on  the  obyerse  side,  through  the  parchment, 
may  be  seen  m  a  beautiful  photograph  of  a  few  lines  of  the  Vatican  MS.  belonging 
to  the  Key.  J.  W.  Burgon,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  most  kindly  lent  us  by  him 
on  more  than  one  occaaon.  Our  readers  wiU,  of  course,  remember  his  interesting 
letters  in  the  Guardian  newspaper.  In  this  specunen  we  have  traced  (reading  of 
course  from  right  to  left)  in  John  xxi,  18,  NATO  D3A3e:  in  19,  OTTOT: 
and  QTANAGiilon. 

f  In  the  disputed  passage  Woide  prints  6 :  in  the  other  instances  Q, 
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Again,  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticns,  the  first  hand  wrote  00,  on 
^ich  reading  Professor  Tischendorf  notes : 

^*  Corrector  aliquis,  qui  onmium  uitimus  teztum  atti^t  saeculi  fere  duode- 
cimi,  reposuit  Oeof,  Bed  hoc  tarn  caute  fecit,  ut  antiquissimam  scripturam 
intactam  relinquerei'* 

We  have  therefore  fair  ground  for  inferring  that  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  fared  like  its  brethren,  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  and 
the  Codex  Ephraerai  rescriptus.  The  original  reading  was 
OC.  Later  correctors,  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  the  reading, 
removed  the  difficulty  by  altering  the  word. 

With  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  text,  it  may  suf- 
fice, on  the  present  occasion,  to  say,  that,  in  the  Gospels,  Scholz 
considers  the  text  of  A.  to  agree  mainly  with  the  Alexandrine 
family  of  MSS.  In  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  he  calls  it 
KopvifHiiog.  Dr.  Tregelles  thinks  that  A.  "in  many  respects, 
holds  a  middle  place"  between  the  Alexandrine  and  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  families  in  the  Gospels. 

As  reference  has  been  made  to  the  ancient  divisions  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  subjoin  a  short  account  of 
them. 

Ammoniibs  of  Alexandria  divided  each  Gospel  into  consecu- 
tive sections,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  reader  to  refer  to 
parallel  passages :  of  these  there  are  in  Mt.  355,  Mk.  233,  L 
342,  J.  232. 

This  division  was  made  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  Eusehitis  (d.  340), 
Bishop  of  Caesarea,  classified  these  sections  in  ten  tables,  called 
the  "  Canons  of  Eusebius." 

These  sections  were  generally  adopted  by  fhe  MSS.  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  being  (sometimes  with 
the  canons  sometimes  without)  placed  at  the  margin. 

At  a  later  period  (postero  tempore,  Scholz),  the  Gospels  were 
divided  into  longer  sections,  called  /ce^aAcua  or  tltXoi.  Of 
these  there  are  in  Mt.  68,  Mk.  48,  L.  83,  J.  18.  In  A.  they 
are  prefixed  to  the  Gospels,  and  are  also  given  at  the  top  of 
the  page.* 

*  A  list  of  them  is  appended  to  the  second  part  (recently  issued)  of  Dr.  Tregelles' 
edition  of  the  New  Testament. 
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It  is  nncertain  who  was  tiie  author  of  the  division  of  the 
Pauline  epistles :  of  these  there  are  in  Rom.  19,  1  0.  9,  2  C.  11, 
G.  12,  E.  10,  P.  r,  G.  10, 1  Th.  7,  2  Th.  6,  H.  21, 1  T.  18,  2  T. 
9,  Tit.  6,  Philem.  2.  ' 

These  sections  are,  however,  known  by  the  name  of  Eutha- 
liariy  as  Euthalins,  deacon  of  Alexandria,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Sulca,  seems  to  be  the  first  who  published  them  (a.d.  458). 
And  he  afterwards  (about  a.d.  490)  put  forth  a  divided  edition 
for  the  Acts  and  Cath.  Epp.  Of  these  there  are  in  Acts  40, 
Jam.  6, 1  P.  8,  2  P.  4, 1  Jo.  7,  2  Jo.  1,  3  Jo.  1,  Jude  4. 

These  divisions  seem  to  have  existed  before ;  the  division  of 
Acts  being  attributed  to  Pamphilus  Martyr. 

The  Apocalypse  was  divided  into  twenty-four  XSyoc  and  into 
seventy-two  K&fHtTjua ;  the  work  is  attributed  to  Andreas  of 
Gsesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  "seculo  quinto  ad  finem  vngente." 
The  X&yoi  answered  to  the  Euthalian  divisions. 

It  does  not  seem  quite  clearly  ascertained  when  the  practice 
of  larger  initial  letters  commenced :  they  are  not  in  the  Codex 
Vaticanus,  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  or  the  fragments  of  the  Octa- 
teuch  at  Paris,  Leyden,  and  S.  Petersburgh :  but  they  may  be 
seen  in  a  fragment  of  Dioscorides  at  Vienna,  to  which  the  date 
assigned  in  Silvestre  is  a,d.  376,  They  are  found  in  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  and  in  the  Ephraem  rescript.  In  A.  the  Psalms, 
the  fourteen  appended  hymns,  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  the  Song,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Wisdom 
of  Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  are  written  stichometrically.  A  simi- 
lar arrangement  is  found  In  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  with  regard 
to  these  which  have  been  called  the  i3(i3Aot  arixripelg. 
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Art.  Vin.— the  ANTE-NICENE  TRINITAKIANISM. 

By  ProC  RoBwxLL  D.  Httohcock. 

The  Church  of  the  First  Three  Centuries :  or^  Notices  of  the 
Lives  and  Opinions  of  some  of  the  Early  Faihers^  with  Spe- 
cial Reference  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  /  illustrating 
its  late  Origin  and  gradual  Formation.  By  Alvan  Lam- 
son,  D.D.  Boston :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.,  245  Washington 
street.     1860.    Svo.    Pp.  352. 

[Ckmtinued  from  page  177.] 

In  a  previous  article  we  undertook  to  show,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  developed 
during  the  first  three  centuries,  could  not  have  been  derived 
from  any  Pagan  philosophy  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
,there  was  a  recognised  and  legitimate  basis  for  this  develop- 
ment in  the  Scriptures. 

IIL  It  now  remains  for  us  to  show  that  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  in  general,  were  essentially  Trinitarians ;  entertaining 
opinions,  the  only  complete  and  logically  consistent  develop- 
ment of  which  was  the  Nicene  Creed. 

First  in  order,  of  course,  are  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  passed 
in  silence  by  Dr.  Lamson,  but  of  the  greatest  importance  as 
witnesses,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  character  of  the  men 
themselves,  or  to  th«  place  they  hold  in  history.  As  for  the 
men  themselves,  they  were  manifestly  no  philosophers,  intent 
upon  the  construction  of  a  scientific  system  of  theology;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  eminently  practical  and  simple-minded 
believers,  not  at  all  given  to  speculation,  and,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  unknown  auth'or  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus, 
making  no  very  decided  impression  upon  us  even  of  na- 
tive intellectual  breadth  and  vigor.  As  for  their  place  in  his- 
tory, they  stand  midway  between  the  Apostles  on  one  side, 
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and  the  converted  philosophers  of  the  second  century  on  the 
other  ;  inspiration,  whose  oral  teachings  some  of  them  at  least 
had  enjoyed,  having  just  ceased,  and  speculation  having  not 
yet  begun.    Such  men,  so  conditioned,  it  can  hardly  need  be 
said,  must  be  the  very  best  of  witnesses,  where  the  question  is 
simply  one  of  fact  in  regard  to  the  faith  of  the  early  Church. 
The  earliest  of  these  witnesses  is  Clement,  a  Greek,  chief 
Presbyter,  afterwards  called  Bishop,  of  Eome  between  91  ?  - 
100  ?  A.D.*     .We  have  from  his  pen,  in  fifty-nine  short  chap- 
ters, an  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  probably  about  the 
year  96.    The  authenticity  of  this  document  is  well  estab- 
lished ;  while  as  to  its  integrity,  the  only  probable  interpola- 
tions have  reference  not  to  doctrine  but  polity.    The  occasion 
of  writing  was  a  dissension  in  the  Church  at  Corinth,  by  which 
certain  Presbyters  had  been  unjustly  deposed  from  office.    An 
appeal  having  been  made  to  the  Church  in  Kome,  Clement,  after 
some  delay,  sent  this  Epistle,  in  which  he  tried  by  mingled  re- 
proofs and  exhortations  to  bring  back  the  Corinthian  Christians 
to  brotherly  love  and  unity.    Schism,  and  not  heresy,  having 
thus  occasioned  the  Epistle,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  meagre- 
ness  of  its  doctrinal  contents ;  especially  when  we  consider  that 
the  writer  of  it  was  not  the  inspired  Apostle  Paul,  but  only 
the  uninspired  Apostolic  Clement.     And  yet,  though  there 
be  much  less  than  the  Pauline  proportion  of  doctrinal  matter 
in  this  Epistle,  what  there  is  of  doctrine  incidentally  intro- 
duced falls  but  little  below  the  Pauline  standard  of  ortho- 
doxy.    Special  prominence  is  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection ;  although  the  handling  of  it  is  disfigured  by  the 
employment  of  the  Pagan  fable  of  the  Phoenix.    Justification 
by  faith  is  set  forth  very  much  in  the  Pauline  style;  as,  in- 
deed, Clement  and  Polycarp  alone  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
do  thus  set  it  forth.     The  Trinitarianism  of  Clement  is  as 
clearly  pronounced  as  need  be,  considering  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.     In  the  2d  chapter  of  the  Epistle,  he  speaks  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  the  sufferings  of  '*  God  "  {rov  eeov), 
who  is  the  source  of  all  spiritual  strength  and  comfort.    In 

*  The  coDJectural  date  of  Jaff(6  in  bia  Begesta  Pontiflcum  Eomanorum,  Berlin.  1861. 
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the  16th  chapter,  Christ  is  called  ''  the  sceptre  of  the  majesty 
of  God,"  who  came  not  in  pomp  and  splendor,  as  he  might 
have  done,  bat  in  humility.  In  the  22d  chapter,  a  passage 
from  the  Psalms  (Ps.  31 :  11-18)  is  cited  as  the  language  of 
Christ  himself,  speaking  through  the  Holj  Spirit.  In  the  32d 
chaptisr,  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  descended  from  Abraham  ^Ac- 
cording to  the  flesh ;"  in  evident  allusion  to  Horn.  9  :  5, 
where  the  same  phrase  occurs  with  the  addition  of  '^6od 
blessed  forever."  In  the  36th  chapter  Christ  js  called  "the 
effulgence  of  the  majesty"  of  God ;  as  in  Heb.  1  :  3  he  is 
called  the  effulgence  of  his  "  glory."  The  underlying  idea  in 
these  representations  is  evidently  the  old  Hebrew  idea  o/  the 
Revealer  of  the  unrevealed  Jehovah.  This  Kevealer  is  Christ, 
superior  to  angels,  the  inspirer  of  the  ancient  Prophets,  the 
sanctifier  of  believers,  nay,  God  himself.  In  two  at  least  of 
the  passages,  the  idea  clearly  is,  that  the  relationship  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  is  immanent,  and  not  merely  economic. 
As  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  a  distinct  personality  is  not  posi- 
tively affirmed,  it  is  certainly  adumbrated.  There  are  some 
six  passages  in  all,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  reference 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  source  of  inspiration  in  the  Scrip- 
ture.* For  example,  in  the  13th  chapter,  Clement  writes, 
<*For  the  Holy  Spirit  says,"  quoting  Jer.  9  :  23,  24;  and 
again,  in  the*  same  chapter,  he  writes,  "  For  the  Holy  logo^ 
says,"  quoting  Is.  66  :  2.  So  also  in  the  8th  chapter,  Noah 
and  Jonah  are  represented  as  having  spoken  "  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  while  God  himself  (6  6Ba'jT6Trig  rQv  aTravrwv)  is  repre- 
sented as  speaking  in  Ee.  33  :  11.  We  have  thus  the  elements 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And  in  two  passagesf  some- 
thing more  than  the  elements ;  as  in  the  46th  chapter,  where 
we  read :  "  Have  we  not  one  God  {^va  0cdv),  and  one  Christ, 
and  one  Spirit  of  grace  poured  out  upon  us  ?"  That  Clement's 
ideas  were  as  well  matured,  and  as  sharply  defined,  as  those 
of  Athanasius,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  or  to  imagine.  It  ^ 
enough  for  our  purpose  that  he  calls  Christ  God,  speaks  of 
Jehovah,  the  Logos,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  inspiring  Pro- 

♦  See  chapters  2,  8,  13,  16,  42,  and  45.  \  Chapters  42  and  46. 
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phets  and  Apostles,  and  represents  the  Three  as  in  some  sort 
One. 

Oat  next  witness  is  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdon?  in  Borne,  according  to  some  writers  in  107,  according 
to  others  in  116  a.d.  ;*  more  probably  the  latter.    Unfortun- 
ately, the  long-drawn  Ignatian  controversy  is  not  yet  ended. 
The  more  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the  seven  Epistles,  as  we 
have  them  in  the  shorter  Greek  recension,  first  published  by 
Usher  in  1644,  are  genuine.    Cureton,  Bunsen,  and  others  ac- 
cept only  three  of  these  Epistles  (to  Polycarp,  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  and  to  the  Eomans)  in  the  still  shorter  Syriac  recension. 
Dr.  Killen,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  his  recent  History  of  the 
Ancient  Church  (1859),  has  made  an  elaborate  and  determined 
effort  to  prove  the  entire  collection  spurious.     The  end  we 
now  have  in  view  requires  no  settlement  of  this  vexed  ques- 
tion.   In  any  case,  whether  genuine  or  not,  in  whole  or  only 
in  part,  it  is  admitted  that  these  Epistles  all  belong  to  the 
Ante-Nicene  period ;   the  three  already  named  having  been 
known  to  Origen  as  early  at  least  as  223  a.d.,  and  all  of  them 
(including  the  other  four  to  the  Magnesians,  the  Trallians,  the 
Fhiladelphians,  and  the  Smymaeans)  known  to  Eusebius  when 
he  wrote  his  History  about  325  a.d.     Consequently,  if  there 
be  Trinitarianism  in  the  three  Epistles  of  the  Syriac  recension, 
even  though  not  Ignatian,  it  is  as  old  at  least  as  the  early  part 
of  the  third  century ;  if  Ignatian,  as  Cureton  believes,  it  is 
older  still  by  about  a  hundred  years.     While  if  there  be  more 
Trinitarianism  in  the  Greek  seven  Epistles  than  in  the  Syriac 
three,  it  will  be  found  that  the  difference  between  them  is 
only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.    Even  in  the  three  Syriac 
Epistles  there  are  at  least  live  passages,  which  indicate  a  de- 
cided Trinitarianism.     In  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp  we  find  it 
written  :  "  Expect  him  who  is  above  time  (y-nep  Kaipbv)^  who  is 
timeless  {dxpovov)^  who  is  invisible,  who  for  our  sakes  became 
visible,  who  cannot  be  handled,  who  is  impassible,  who  for  our 

♦  These  are  the  extreme  dates,  unless  we  allow  some  weight  to  the  new  "Mar- 
tyrdom of  Ignatius,**  recently  edited  by  Dressel,  which  gives  102.  a.d.  Gres- 
weH's  date  is  115. 
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sakes  became  passible,  who  for  us  endured  every  thing  in 
every  form."     In  the  inscription  to  the  Ephesian  Epistle, 
Jesus  Christ  is  called  "  our  God"  {rev  Beov  ^fuHv) ;  and  in  the 
body  of  the  Epistle,  even  his  blood  is  spoken  of  as  "  th6  blood 
of  God"  {iv  alfmri  dedv).      In  the  same  Epistle,  the  Church  is 
described  as  the  building  of  God  the  Father,  the  stones  of 
which  are  raised  up  on  high  by  the  engine  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  is  the  Cross,  the  rope  by  which  they  are  drawn  being 
the  Holy  Ghost.    In  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  prayer  to 
Christ  is  enjoined :  "Entreat  the  Lord  for  me  {Xiravevaare  rhv 
Kvpiov  vnep  ^fiov),  that  through  these  instruments  I  may  be 
found  a  sacrifice  to  God."  *    So  much  for  the  Syriac  recen- 
sion.    In  the  shorter  Greek  recension  of  the  seven  Epistles, 
there  are  some  fourteen  passages  of  kindred  import,  speaking 
of  Christ  as  God,  of  his  sufferings  as  the  sufferings  of  God,  of 
his  pre-existence  "  with  the  Father  before  the  worlds"  {npd 
alG)vo)v  TTopa  Trarpt),  describing  him  as  "God  manifested  human- 
ly" (Beov  dv^pumiviog  <pavepofi€v»v)j  with  the  other  like  expres- 
sions, which,  if  not  necessarily  implying  the  absolute  Divinity 
of  Christ,  Divinity  in  the  highest  sense,  are  certainly  best  ex- 
plained by  supposing  this  to  have  been  the  writer's  thought. 
One  passage,  in  the  8th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Magne- 
sians,  reads  as  follows :  "  For  the  divinest  Prophets  have  lived 
according  to  Jesus  Christ    On  this  account  they  suffered  per- 
secution, inspired  by  his  grace,  that  those  who  were  unbe- 
lieving might  be  assured  that  there  is  one  God,  who  has  mani- 
fested himself  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  his  Eternal 
Word  {A6yog  atSiog),  not  proceeding  from  silence,t  who  in  all 
things  pleased  him  that  sent  him."     The  subordination  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  is,  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Magnesians,  expressly  declared  to  be  "  according  to  the  flesh." 
Finally,'  in  the  account  of  his  martyrdom,  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  it  is  related  of  Ignatius,  that  just  before  entering 

*  In  the  Greek  recension,  the  reading  la  Xiravevaare  rdv  Xgiardv, 
f  The  ciyVi  not  of  Yalentinus,  which  would  disproye  the  Jg^atian  anthorsLip 
of  the  passage,  but  of  Simon  Magus:    See  Hippolytus,  PhiJL  6  :  18,  Duncker  and 
Schneidewin's  Ed.  p.  260.    The  *' not  proceeding  from  silence,''  means  that  Cbrist 
is  etemdf. 
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the  amphitheatre  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  he  kneeled 
down  with  the  brethren  and  "  prayed  to  the  Son  of  God."* 
Whom  he  thus  worshipped  he  must  surely  have  regarded  as 
Divine  in  the  highest  sense,  else  he  was  guilty  of  idolatry. 

Next  in  order  is  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  a  disciple  of  the 
Apostle  John,  who  suffered  martyrdom,  probably,  in  the  year 
167.t  His  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  in  14  chapters,  horta- 
tory in  its  character,  appears  (from  the  13th  chapter)  to  have 
been  written  shortly  after  the  martyrdom  of  his  friend  Igna- 
tius, 116  A.D.  In  the  2d  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  he  speaks  in 
exalted  terms  of  Christ  as  the  Being,  to  whom  all  things  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  are  subject,  and  whom  every  spirit 
serves.  In  the  7th  chapter,  he  denounces  the  Gnostic  Do- 
cetism  as  a  Satanic  heresy.  And  in  the  12th  chapter,  he 
speaks  of  Christ  as  "  the  eternal  high  priest"  and  Son  of  God. 
His  dying  prayer,  as  reported  by  the  Smyrnaean  Church,  con- 
cluded thus :  *'  Wherefore  for  all  things  I  praise  thee,  I  bless 
th  ee,  I  glorify  thee  with  the  eternal  and  heavenly  Jesus  Christ, 
thy  beloved  Son  ;  with  whom  (/iei^'  ov)  to  thee  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  glory  both  now  and  forever.  Amen."  X  Eusebius 
(4  :  15),  it  is  true,  gives  this  doxology  in  a  different  form : 
dt'  ov,  through  whom,  instead  of  iied^  ov,  with  whom  ;  but,  as 
Burton  has  shown,  both  these  forms  were  originally  in  use 
amongst  the  orthodox,  and  were  regarded  as  equally  proper 
till  after  the  Council  of  Nice.  Subordinationism  certainly 
had  no  foothold  amongst  the  Smyrnaeans,  if  we  may  judge 
from  their  own  doxology,  with  which  the  Martyrium  con- 
cludes :  "  'To  whom  be  glory,  with  the  father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  world  without  end.     Amen."§ 

The  so-called  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  no  doubt  spurious,  the 
work,  not  of  the  Apostolic  Barnabas,  but  of  some  Jewish 
Christian  of  Alexandria,  assuming  his  name.    The  date  of  its 

*  Martyrium  S,  IgTuUii,  chap.  6. 

f  The  earliest  date  is  that  of  Pearson,  147 ;  the  latest,  that  of  Usher,  1C9.  As 
to  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  86  years,  which  he 
speaks  o^  refer  to  his  whole  life,  or  only  to  the  period  of  his  Christian  dlscipleship. 

I  Martyrium  S.  Poiycarpiy  chap.  14. 
.  §  Ibid,  chap.  22. 
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composition  is  pnt  hj  Hefele  between  the  years  107  and  120 
A.D.  This  Epistle  contains  no  Trinitarian  doxology ;  but  the 
essential  Divinity  of  Christ,  which  necessarily  involves  the 
Trinitarian  conception,  is  very  clearly  presented.  "Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image  and  likeness,''  Oen.  1  :  26,  is  twice 
qnoted  (chapters  5th  and  6th),  and  applied  to  Christ  The 
correctness  of  this  exegesis  ia,  of  conrse,  not  now  in  question. 
Eight  or  wrong,  it  equally  serves  our  present  purpose  in  elu- 
cidating the  doctrinal  position  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle. 
In  his  opinion,  Christ  preexisted  with  the  Father,  and  they 
two  took  counsel  together  in  the  work  of  creation.  In  the  5th 
chapter  it  is  declared,  that  Christ  himself  inspired  the  Pro- 
phets who  prophesied  concerning  him ;  and  the  sun  is  said  to 
be  the  work  of  his  hands.  In  the  7th  chapter  it  is  written  : 
*'  If  tlierefore  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  Lord  of  all,  and  will 
come  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  hath  suffered, 
that  by  his  stripes  we  might  live,  let  us  believe  that  the  Son 
of  God  covld  not  have  svffered  {ovk  i/jdvvaro  Tra&elv)  but  for  ««." 
And  in  the  12th  chapter :  '^  Behold  again,  Jesus  is  not  the  son 
of  man,  but  the  Son  of  God,  manifested  in  form  and  flesh" 

But  by  much  the  ablest  and  most  finished  production  of  this 
early  period,  is  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  by  some  unknown 
author  of  an  uncertain  date.  Bunsen,  with  little  reason,  as- 
cribes it  to  the  Gnostic  Marcion,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been 
written  about  the  year  136.  Otto  has  recently  returned  to  the 
ancient  but  almost  universally  abandoned  opinion,  that  Justin 
Martyr  wrote  it.  Dorner  ascribes  it  to  Quadratus  the  Apolo- 
gist. Most  critics  are  content  to  label  it  as  anonymous.  As 
to  the  date  of  it,  Hefele  suggests  the  time  of  Trajan  (98-117 
A.D.);  others,  with  more  probability,  the  time  of  Hadrian 
(117-138  A.D.)  Schaff  is  quite  right  in  pronouncing  this 
Epistle  **one  of  the  most  beautiful  memorials  of  Christian 
antiquity."  Apologetic  in  character,  rich  in  thought,  elegant 
in  style,  it  presents  us  with  a  most  engaging  picture  of  the 
Christian  life  of  the  period,  to  which  it  belongs.  The  declared 
object  of  the  writer  was,  to  explain  the  genius  of  Christianity  as 
compared  both  with  the  Pagan  religions  and  with  Judaism.   Of 
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course  it  was  required  of  him  to  say  who  Christ  was.     God 

''sent Him/'  he  says,  ''not  (as  we  might  suppose)  as  a  servant, 

or  as  an  aqgel,  or  as  a  ruler,  or  as  one  engaged  in  earthly 

affairs,  or  as  one  entrusted  with  the  care  of  things  in  Heaven ; 

but  God  sent  the  very  artificer  and  creator  of  the  universe — 

Him,  by  whom  he  made  the  heavens,  by  whom  he  inclosed 

the  sea  within  its  due  bounds ;  Him,  whose  mysterious  laws 

are  faithfully  kept  by  all  the  starry  signs ;  Him,  fronj  whom 

the  sun  hath  received  the  measures  of  his  daily  course,  duly 

to  keep  them  ;  Him,  at  whoso  command  the  moon  shineth  in 

the  night ;  Him,  whom  the  stars  obey  as  they  follow  the  moon 

in  her  course ;  Him  by  whom  all  things  have  been  set  in 

order  and  defined  and  placed  in  subjection,  the  heavens  and 

the  things  that  are  in  the  heavens,  the  earth  and  the  things 

that  are  in  the  earth,  the  sea  and  every  thing  that  is  in  the 

sea,  fire,  air,  deep,  things  above,  things  below,  things  between. 

This  is  He  whom  God  sent  unto  them."*    Here,  certainly,  is 

no  merely  incidental,  no  unguarded  or  ambiguous,  but  a  most 

direct,  well-considered,  and  elaborate  assertion  of  the  essential 

Divinity  of  Christ ;  a  being  to  be  worshipped  with  as  profound 

a  reverence  as  we  render  to  (Sod  the  Father. 

The  Pastor  of  Hermas  is  also  of  uncertain  date,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  not  far  from  160  a.d.  In  form, 
this  work  is  somewhat  fantastic,  consisting  of  4  Visions,  12 
Mandates  and  10  Similitudes.  As  to  its  contents,  it  is  well 
described  by  Hase  as  "  a  strenuous  exhortation  to  morality, 
enforced  by  the  prospect  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ."  Its 
doctrinal  errors  are  mainly  in  the  direction  of  an  ascetic  for- 
malism. In  regard  to  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  most  decisive 
and  satisfactory  passage  is  Similitude  9  :  12,  where  it  is  said, 
that  ^'  The  Son  of  God  is  more  ancient  than  any  created  thing, 
so  that  he  was  present  in  counsel  with  his  Father  at  the  crea- 
tion." In  Similitude  9  :  14,  it  is  said:  "The  name  of  the  Son 
of  God  is  great  and  vast,  and  the  whole  world  is  supported  by 
it."    An  obscure  and  much  debated  passage  occurs  in  Simili- 

*  BuDsen^s  Hippolytos,  vol  1,  p.  ITS. 
84 
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tude  5  :  6,  which  reads :  "  His  Son  is  the  Holy  Spirit."  This 
apparent  confounding  of  the  Son  with  the  Spirit,  Hefele  thinks, 
may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  only  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  is  here  referred  to.  At  any  rate,  it  must  not  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  militate  against  the  obvious  import  of  other  and 
clearer  passages.  The  mystical  character  of  the  treatise  should 
certainly  bespeak  for  it  the  utmost  charity  of  criticism. 

The  seventh,  last  and  least  important  of  these  Apostolic  Fa- 
thers, is  Papias  the  Millennarian,  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  a 
man  of  some  learning  but  of  feeble  judgment,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  about  166-7  a.d.  He  wrote  a 
work,  entitled,  "  Explanations  of  the  Lord's  Discourses,"  only 
a  few  fragments  of  which  are  extant.  Precisely  what  his 
views  were  in  regard  to  the  Person  of  Christ,  not  enough  re- 
mains of  his  writings  to  enable  us  to  determine.  There  is, 
however,  a  recognition  of  the  Trinitarian  formula  in  one  of  the 
fragments  preserved  by  Iren^us  » 

With  such  testimonies  before  us,  gathered  from  the  writings 
of  such  men,  representing  the  simple  faith  of  the  Church  near 
the  close  of  the  first  century  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
second,  we  wonder  that  any  man  should  speak  of  Trinitarian- 
ism  as  an  invention  of  the  Platonizing  Fathers.  If  Clement 
Ignatius,  Polycarp  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus 
were  not  Trinitarians,  we  may  well  despair  of  finding  Trinita- 
rians anywhere  in  history.  Though  not  theologians  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  term,  these  men  must  have  had  opinions; 
and,  of  all  subjects  engaging  their  attention,  the  one  which  most 
concerned  them  as  Christians,  must  have  been  the  Person  of 
their  Lord.  Such  love  as  theirs,  firing  them  even  to  martyr- 
dom, must  needs  have  defined  more  or  less  exactly  the  nature 
of  its  object.  And  so  in  fact  it  did.  Christ  was  to  these 
ardent  disciples  both  man  and  God.  His  Humanity  they 
maintained  against  Docetism,  without  debating  the  question, 
subsequently  mooted,  whether  or  no  he  had  a  proper  human 
soul  as  well  as  a  human  body.  But  his  Divinity  was  "what 
they  felt  the  most  deeply,  and  the  most  earnestly  aflSrmed. 

*  See  Bouth'8  Bdiguiae  Sacrae,  2d  Ed.,  YoL  1,  p.  11. 
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They  even  went  so  far  in  this  direction,  as  to  assert  of  Christ's 
Divine  nature  what  was  true  only  of  the  Human  ;  not  hesitat- 
ing to  speak  of  his  sufferings  and  blood,  as  the  sufferings  and 
blood  of  God.  If  Christ  be  not  Divine  in  the  highest  sense, 
then  these  men  were  idolaters,  for  they  certainly  worshipped 
the  Son  even  as  they  worshipped  the  Father.  It  was  natural 
that,  at  first,  less  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  Person 
of  the  Spirit.  That  the  Spirit  was  not  ignored,  is  evident 
from  the  many  passages,  in  which  He  is  spoken  of  as  the 
inspirer  of  the  ancient  prophets.  While  the  Trinitarian  dox- 
ology,  so  frequently  employed,  stands  forth,  decisively  wit- 
nessing for  these  early  Fathers,  as  believers  in  one  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

From  the  Apostolic  Fathers  the  transition  is  easy  to  Irenseus. 
He  comes  next  after  them  in  logical,  though  not  in  chronologi- 
cal order.  Of  Greek  parentage,  though  born  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  probably  in  Smyrna,  where  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  Poly  carp, 
the  scene  of  his  labors  was  in  the  West.  After  the  martyr- 
dom of  Pothinus,  whom  he  had  either  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed into  Gaul,  Irenseus  in  178  became  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
where  he  also  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  202.* 
His  principal  work,  the  Adversus  Haereses^  in  five  books,  was 
composed,  as  we  learn  from  the  work  itself  {Adv,  Haer, 
3:3:  3),  during  the  Pontificate  of  Eleutherus  (177-190  ?),  or 
more  exactly,  according  to  Harvey,  between  the  years  182  and 
188.t  This,  it  is  true,  was  later  by  some  years  than  the  death 
of  Justin  Martyr,^  the  most  prominent  of  the  Platonizing 
Apologists ;  which,  however,  is  of  no  account  in  the  present 
discussion,  since  Irenseus  stood  quite  aloof  from  the  specula- 
tive movement  in  theology,  which  these  meil  inaugurated. 
The  author  of  the  Adversus  Haereses  was  indeed  a  man  of 
learning,  familiar  especially  with  the  works  of  Homer  and 
Plato ;  but  the  type  of  his  theology  was  distinctively  Biblical  and 
practical,  rather  than  philosophical.     Left  to  himself,  he  would 

*  This  is  the  common  opinion,  though  disputed  anew  bj  Hanrey  in  his  recent 
(1857)  edition  of  the  writings  of  Irenseus. 
f  Harney's  Introduction^  p.  158. 
X  According  to  Otto,  165 ;  according  to  Semisch,  166  a.d. 
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hardly  have  gone  beyond  the  range  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 
But  falling  upon  different  times,  a  different  development 
awaited  him.  It  was  required  of  him  to  maintain  the  tradi- 
tional orthodoxy  in  the  face  of  antagonisms  unknown  to  his 
immediate  predecessors  and  teachers.  The  confronting  here- 
sies which  conditioned  his  doctrinal  statements,  were  three : 
Gnosticism,  Ebionism,  and  Montanism ;  but  especially  the  first 
two.  Ebionism  had  gradually  become  a  heresy.  In  the  time 
of  Irenseus  it  was  a  sheer  hnmanitarianism,  denying  that 
Christ  was  born  of  a  Virgin,  and  regarding  him  as  a  mere 
man.  Gnosticism  had  assumed  a  great  variety  of  forms;  but 
the  various  systems  were  nearly  all  agreed  in  teaching:  (1.) 
That  God  is  utterly  incomprehensible.  (2.)  That  matter  is 
eternal  and  antagonistic  to  God.*  (3.)  That  creation  is  the 
work,  not  of  God,  but  of  the  Demiurge,  according  to  some 
only  subordinate,  according  to  others  totally  opposed  to  God. 
(4.)  That  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  a  mere  deceptive 
appearance.  A  work  written  avowedly  to  refute  these  well- 
defined  heresies,  has  its  general  theological  character  indicated 
with  no  little  clearness  in  advance.  Christ,  we  know,  is  to  be 
set  before  us  as  at  once  a  man  and  more  than  a  man.  Pre- 
cisely what  rank  is  assigned  to  him,  we  must  inquire  of  the  work 
itself.  Thus  inquiring,  we  find  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ 
vigorously  maintained  against  the  Docetists.  This  is  done  at 
large  in  the  third  book,  where  Christ  is  represented  as  the  son 
of  David,  born  miraculously  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  a  man 
of  real  flesh  and  blood,  suffering  for  our  sins,  dying  and  rising 
from  the  dead.  WJiether  or  no  he  had  a  human  soul  as  well 
as  a  human  body,  does  not  so  clearly  appear.  In  one  place 
{Adv.  Haer,  5:1:  3),  it  is  said  the  Logos  animated  the  body 
of  Christ,  as  the  soul  animated  the  body  of  Adam.  But  in 
another  place  (5:1: 1),  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  "  giving  his  soul 
for  our  souls,  atid  his  flesh  for  our  flesh."  f  The  question  here 
involved,  it  is  well  known,  had  not  then  been  mooted.  Had 
it  been  mooted,  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  Irenaeus  could 

*  Basilides,  according^  to  Hippolytus,  must  no  longer  be  reckoned  a  Dualist 
ICost  of  the  Gnostics  were  Dualists, 
f  In  oar  citationB  from  Irenfeas,  ve  follow  Stieren's  ed.,  Leipslc,  1853. 
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have  been  an  ApoUinarian.  Against  the  Ebionites,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  maintained  in  the  third  book,  with  equal  ful- 
ness and  emphasis,  that  Christ  is  Divine.  Bepoatedlj  is  he 
spoken  of  as  "God,"  "the  Word  of  God,"  "the  Son  of  God,"  as 
"  always  existing  with  the  Father,^'  with  other  the  like  expres- 
sions, which  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  Divinity  in  the  high- 
est sense.  That  the  word  God  is  not  inconsiderately  or  loosely 
employed  by  Irenseus,  is  evident  from  several  passages,  such, 
for  example,  as  Adv,  Haer.  4:2:  5,  where  it  is  said,  "  He  who 
has  any  one  superior  to  himself,  and  is  under  the  power  of 
another,  can  neither  be  called  God  nor  Mighty  King." 
"  Word"  and  "  Son"  are  used  interchangeably  in  a  multitude 
of  passages.*  This  "  Son  of  God  "  is  without  beginning,  hav- 
ing always  existed  with  the  Father.  Indeed,  he  is  the  one 
Revealer  of  God  under  all  the  economies,  or,  as  Irenseus  ex- 
presses it  (4  :  6  :  6) :  "  The  Father  is  the  invisible  of  the  Son, 
the  Son  the  visible  of  the  Father."t  The  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son  is  expressed  by  several  terms, 
such  as  prolatiOf  generatio  and  the  like ;  but  this  generation 
is  declared  to  be  a  mystery  {inenerrahilis^  indescribable, 
2  :  28  :  6),  known  only  to  the  Father  who  begat,  and  the 
Son  who  is  begotten.  The  creation  of  matter  is  also  a  mys- 
teiy,  but  different  from  generation  (2  :  28  :  7).  That  less  is 
said  of  the  Son  as  he  existed  with  .the  Father  before  his  in- 
carnation, than  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  is  entirely  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  distinctively  Biblical  and  practical  character  of 
the  Irensean  theology  already  noticed.  The  plurality  of  per- 
sons is  not  allowed  to  militate  against  the  unity  of  God,  which 
is  constantly  affirmed.  That  the  Son  is  in  every  respect  equal 
to  the  Father,  follows,  of  logical  necessity,  from  the  coeternity 
of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  so  frequently  and  decisively  de- 
clared. The  coeternally  begotten  must  of  course  be  coequal. 
This  is  sometimes  explicitly  asserted.  And  yet  candor 
requires  the  acknowledgment,  that  there  are  other  pas- 
sages which  savor  of  subordination.     In  distinguishing  the 

*  Such  as  Adv.  ffaer,  2  :  30  :  9.    4:7:3.     4  :  20  :  3. 
t  The  same  idea  is  repeated  Adv.  ffaer.  4 :  20 :  11. 
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persons  in  the  Godhead,  language  is  sometimes  employed 
by  Irenseus,  as  by  others  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  not  con- 
sistent with  strict   Trinitarianism ;    as  when  in  Adv.  Haer. 
2  :  28  :  8,  the  text,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I "  (John 
14 :  28),  is  referred  to  the  Eternal  Word,  and  not  to  the 
historic  Christ.     Bat  in  snch  passages,  Irenseus  is  equally 
inconsistent  with  himself.     Duncker,  in  his  monograph  on 
Irenseus,  declines  attempting  to  resolve  these  contradictions. 
They  must  stand  as  they  are.     It  is  enough  for  our  purpose, 
that  while  the  coequality  is  sometimes  explicitly  affirmed,  the 
coetemity,  which  by  a  logical  necessity  involves  the  coequal- 
ity, is  uniformly  taught  in  terms  which  admit  of  no  doubtful 
interpretation.     As  to  the  person  of  Christ,  it  is  again  and 
again  expressly  declared,  as  in  Adv.  Haer,  4:6:7,  that  he 
is  at  once  "  very  man  and  very  God."    The  Divinity  of  the 
Spirit  is  also  clearly  taught.    In  Adv,  Haer.  4:7:4,  the  Spirit 
is  called  the  figuration  similitude,  of  God.*    In  Adv.  Haer, 
4  :  20  :  3  it  is  said,  that  as  the  Son  was  always  with  the  Father, 
so  the  Spirit  was  with  the  Father  and  Son  before  the  worlds 
were  made.    In  several  places,  Gen  1  :  26  is  cited  as  referring 
to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit.    In  other  passages, 
some  six  or  seven  times  in  all,  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  called 
"  the  Hands  of  God,"  by  which  he  accomplished  the  work  of 
creation.    These  three  all  the  angels  serve  (4:7:  4).    Pas- 
sages which  represent  the  Spirit  as  in  any  sense  inferior  to  the 
Son,  like  those  which  represent  the  Son  as  inferior  to  the 
Father,  are  obviously  inconsistent  with  such  declarations  as 
we  have  just  quoted  in  regard  to  the  coetemity  of  the  Spirit 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son.    If  coeternal,  of  course  coequal ; 
as  the  ripening  science  of  the  Church  presently  discovered 
and  declared.     The  Trinity,  Irenseus  says  (3  :  18  :  3),  is  in- 
volved in  the  very  name  of  Christ,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
Anointer,  the  Anointed,  and  the  Unction.    The  word  Trinity, 
it  is  true,  does  not  occur  in  this  passage,  nor  in  any  other ;  but 
in  many  passages,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  refer  to,  the 

*^Harvey,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  quotes  Basil  as  sajing,  that  the  Spirit  is  the 
likeness  (e/xr^v)  of  the  Son,  as  the  Son  is  the  likeness  of  the  Father. 
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jthree  persons  are  mentioned  in  a  way  to  indicate  their  absolute 
and  essential  Divinity.  In  short,  it  is  clear  that  Irensens  wor- 
shipped one  God  in  three  persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit. 

Closely  related  to  Irensdus  stands  Hippolytns,  Bishop  of 
Portns  Romanus,  who  suflfered  martyrdom  in  236  a.d.  His 
most  important  work,  the  PhUosophumena^  the  last  seven 
books  of  which  have  been  recently  recovered  and  published, 
appears  to  have  been  composed  between  the  years  223  and 
235.*  Once  a  pupil  of  Irenseus  at  Lyons,  though  by  no 
means  equal  in  ability  to  his  teacher,  he  is  like  him  in  spirit 
and  purpose,  and  should  therefore  be  listened  to,  along  with 
Irenseus,  in  advance  of  Justin  Martyr  and  the  Alexandrians ; 
the  chronological  order,  as  already  remarked,  being  of  little 
or  no  account  in  a  case  like  this.  If  the  Trinitarianism  of 
Hippolytus  be  less  pure  and  strict  than  that  of  Irenaeus,  less 
free  from  the  taint  of  subordination,  it  is  explained  by  his 
polemic  zeal  against  Patripassianism,  which  led  him  strongly 
to  emphasize  the  hypostases.  Indeed,  so  strong  was  this  em- 
phasis, as  to  provoke  against  him  the  charge  of  impugning  the 
Divine  Unity.  This  charge  he  repels,  resenting  as  a  venom- 
ous calumny  the  imputation  cast  upon  him  by  Gallistus,  of 
being  a  worshipper  of  two  Gods,  in  that  he  worshipped  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son.f  The  10th  book  of  the  PhUosophu- 
mena  concludes  with  a  Confession  of  faith  addressed  to  the 
Heathen.  This  confession  affirms  abundantly  the  essential 
Divinity  of  Christ,  but  is  silent  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Hence  the  assertion  of  some  critics,  that  Hippolytus  knew  no- 
thing of  the  distinct  peraonality  of  the  Spirit.  This  silence  is 
easily  accounted  for.  In  the  9th  book,  Hippolytus  was  simply 
steering  his  way  between  two  opposing  heresies,  one  of  which 
denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  while  the  other  denied  his  pro- 
per personality  as  the  Word  of  God,  distinct  from  the  Father. 
He  had  thus  no  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the 
Person  of  Christ  being  the  only  question  under  debate.     In 

*  Jaoobi,  in  Herzog^s  Encyklopadie,  Bays  about  234  a.d. 
f  PJUlosophtimena,  9  :  12. 
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addressing  the  Heathen,  as  he  does  in  the  10th  book,  his  aim 
evidently  is,  not  to  develop  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian 
dootrine,  but  simply  to  bring  his  Heathen  readers  to  accept 
the  salvation  provided  for  them  in  the  Oospel.  A  belief,  so 
decided  as  that  of  Hippolytus,  in  the  essential  Divinity  of 
Christ,  must  have  been  accompanied  by  an  equally  decided 
belief  in  the  essential  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  regard 
being  had,  of  course,  to  the  prevailing  type  of  his  theology  as 
so  distinctively  Biblical  and  practical.  We  may  therefore  ven- 
ture to  claim  Hippolytus  as  a  Trinitarian,  without  appealing 
to  those  fragments  ascribed  to  him  (the  genuineness  of  which 
has  been  disputed),  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
expressly  taught* 

[7b  he  conduded.] 

*  Seo  Wordaworth's  "Hippolytus  and  the  Church  of  Rome,**    Londou,    1853. 
Chapter  10,  pp,  152-1*78, 
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The  Oxford  Essays  and  R&oiews  continue  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
England  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  theological  subject.  An 
address  against  them,  signed  by  more  than  8,500  of  the  clergy,  has  been 
presented  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Some  20,000  copies  of  the 
work  have  been  sold.  At  the  meeting  of  Conyocation,  February  28,  and 
March  14,  this  was  the  principal  topic. 

Soon  aiter  the  Bishops  had  assembled  in  the  Upper  House  on  Thursday, 
March  14,  the  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  attended  to  present  a  grava- 
men, signed  by  twenty  individual  members,  complaining  that  a  book  called 
Essays  and  Reoiews  had  been  published  in  London,  containing  teaching 
which  was  subversive  of  the  inspiration  and  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Tbe  gravamen  alleged  that  out  of  the  seven  writers  of  these  Essays  and  Re- 
mews  six  were  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  members  of 
the  House  who  had  signed  the  gravamen  prayed  that  their  Lordships  would 
be  pleased  to  direct  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  Lower  House 
to  make  extracts  from  the  book  alluded  to,  and  to  report  thereon  to  their 
Lordships*  House. 

After  a  debate,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  moved  to  acquiesce  in  the 
petition,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  seconded  this  motion,  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  expressed  his  dissent  from  it. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  put  the  motion,  when  there  appeared — 
For  (8) — ^The  Bishops  of  Winchester,  St.  David's,  Oxford,  Bangor,  Salis- 
bury, Llandaff,  St.  Asaph,  Chichester. 

Against  (4)— -The  Bishops  of  London,  Bath  and  Wells,  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  Norwich. 

The  Committee  thus  appointed  have  chosen  Archdeacon  Denison  as  their 
Chairman,  and  were  to  meet  at  the  close  of  the  week,  to  examine  the 
volume,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  thereon  to  Convocation. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  Bishop  of  London  (Tait)  said,  in  respect 
to  Drs.  Temple  and  Jowett :  "  He  was  in  the  position  of  being  the  inti- 
mate personal  friend  of  two  of  those  clergymen  whose  names  appeared 
in  the  volume.  He  would  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  both  of  them,  that 
from  the  personal  friendship  and  the  intercourse  he  had  had  with  them 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  he  entertained  for  them  the  very  liveliest 
regard,  and  in  proportion  as  that  regard  and  affection  were  strong  the  more 
he  desired  that  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  him  of  doing  what 
he  trusted  they  would  do,  which  was  to  make  a  declaration  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  church  and  to  the  country,  that  they  were  not  res- 
ponsible for  every  word  that  occurred  in  that  unfortunate  volume.     He 
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rejoiced  that,  through  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  archbishops  and  bishops  generallj  to  meet  for 
some  time  to  come  to  consider  this  subject,  because  he  most  anxiously  de- 
sired that  that  time  should  be  employed  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  taken 
part  in  composing  this  book  in  endeayoring  to  yindicate  themselves  before 
the  country  in  the  only  wa^  they  could  yindicate  themselyes — ^namely,  by 
an  expression  of  their  positive  belief  in  the  truths  to  which  their  book 
was  not  unnaturally  supposed  to  be  antagonistic.  How  some  of  those  gen- 
tlemen would  be  able  to  do  this  he  could  not  say.  He  should  very  much 
doubt  the  possibility  of  their  being  able  to  do  so.'* 

In  respect  to  Dr.  Temple  he  added :  **  that  he  most  sincerely  trusted  that 
the  interval  which  would  elapse  between  the  present  time  and  the  farther 
consideration  of  the  subject  would  enable  Dr.  Temple,  the  amiable  head- 
master of  Rugby  school,  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  what  he  (the 
bishop)  could  have  no  doubt  was  his  private  feeling — ^namely,  that  he  is 
deeply  pained  by  many  passages  which  occur  in  the  volume  with  which  his 
name  was  unfortunately  associated.  As  he  had  said  before,  he  had  known 
the  writer  for  many  years  in  the  intimacy  of  private  friendship.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  essay  in  the  volume  which  bore  his  name  was  preached 
as  a  sermon  from  the  pulpit  of  St  Mary's,  Oxford.  He  very  much  disliked 
the  views  expressed  in  that  essay,  but  the  essay  was  totally  different  in  his 
estimation  from  other  passages  which  occurred  in  that  volume,  and  he  could 
not  understand  by  what  motive  the  author  should  be  restrained  from  declar- 
ing publicly  that  he  does  not  approve  other  things  in  that  most  unfortunate 
volume." 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  ^*  hoped  that  nothing  which  would  go  forth  from 
that  room  would  lead  to  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  bishops 
on  this  subject  He  was  sure  that  every  one  must  highly  honor  the  affeo- 
tionateness  and  courage  of  the  Bishop  of  London  when  he  spoke  of  his 
personal  friends,  but  whose  words  he  found  himself  bound  to  condemn. 
Perhaps  that  affectionateness  of  feeling  might  have  led  the  bishop  to  ex- 
press his  judgment  as  to  the  writings  of  one  of  the  authors.  The  truth  of 
doctrine  was  dearer  than  all  personal  affection,  and  he  thought  his  remarks 
ought  not  to  go  forth  without  an  explanation.  What  he  specially  alluded 
to  was  this — ^the  bishop  had  spoken  as  though  it  would  satisfy  the  church 
if  those  who  had  put  forth  those  doctrines  would  put  forth  some  positiye 
declaration  as  to  their  holding  of  the  whole  truth.  Now  he  (the  Bishop  of 
Oxford)  ventured  to  say  that  few  things  could  be  more  disastrous  than  that 
it  should  be  supposed  that  any  of  the  bishops  thought  it  would  be  the 
slightest  removal  of  objection  to  this  volume  if  the  writers,  one  and  all, 
made  a  most  solemn  asseveration  of  holding  the  truth.  The  more  peo- 
ple asserted  that  they  held  all  the  truth,  and  yet  put  openly  for- 
ward what  denied  that  truth,  was  in  his  judgment  incompatible  with  all 
true  belief  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  rendered  it  the  more  dangerous. 
The  right  reverend  prelate  having  read  several  extracts  from  the  essays, 
said  the  present  was  not  the  time  to  enter  fully  into  the  book.  When  a 
man  came  forward  and  said  he  reverenced  the  Bible  and  its  truths,  and 
then  came  forward  and  said  that  its  writers  were  as  liable  to  error  as  other 
men,  that  the  prophecies  written  in  that  book  manifestly  failed  of  fulfil- 
ment, but  that  pious  reverence  has  made  us  unwilling  to  admit  their  fail- 
ures, he  said  the  putting  together  of  those  two  things  made  the  second  error 
more  deadly,  because  it  seemed  to  make  it  compatible  with  holding  the 
truth.  Therefore  he  was  anxious  that  not  by  any  such  idle  protestation, 
while  the  book  itself  remained  unretracted,  could  the  church  bo  satisfied 
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of  the  fidelity  of  its  writers.  The  form  which  the  error  was  taking  was 
that  particular  form  which  tended  to  sap  all  honesty  of  profession  or  suh- 
scription.  It  professed  great  personal  a]9fection  for  our  Lord,  and  then  it 
defended  teaching  which  necessarily  denied  his  incarnation,  his  miraculous  . 
conception,  his  resurrection  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  the  one  all- 
sufficient  sacrifice  offered  on  the  cross,  and  his  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  By  inference  the  writers  of  the  essays  denied  every  one  of  these 
great  truths,  and  yet  professed  to  maintain  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land unshaken.  He  would  rather  that  men  came  forward  and  said,  ^  Give 
up  your  old  faith,'  than  that  they  should  say,  *  Keep  the  old  faith,  and  still 
retain  these  monstrous  perversions  of  it.'  He  thought  that  if  the  mistake 
went  forth  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  bishops  assembled  in  convocation, 
these  contradictions  could  be  set  right  by  the  solemn  adjurations  of  these 
writers  not  holding  these  doctrines,  it  would  be  a  most  fatal  thing  for  the 
church.  He  was  told  that  this  book  had  been  translated  into  French  and 
other  languages,  in  order  that  these  doubts  might  be  circulated  abroad.  He 
knew  that  an  infidel  lecturer  in  one  of  our  great  towns  suspended  bis  lecture, 
and  said  that  instead  of  it  he  would  read  passages  fi*om  the  writings  of  cler- 
gymen of  the  Church  of  England  as  abundantly  sufficient  for  his  purpose. 
Nothing  but  an  entire  retraction  on  the  part  of  the  writers  of  the  Essays 
and  Reviews  would  satisfy  the  church." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said :  **  The  petition  which  had  led  to  the 
present  discussion  stated  that  the  book  of  Assays  a/nd  Beviews  was  full  of 
dangerous  doctrines.  Nothing  could  express  his  own  feeling  more  clearly. 
After  what  had  been  said,  and  after  the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  bishops  in  the  document  they  had  all  signed,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  what  were  their  feelings  on  the  subjects.  Their  only  doubt  would 
be  in  what  way  they  should  atten\pt  to  avert  the  dangerous  consequences. 
The  bishops  thought,  when  they  took  the  unusual  course  of  giving  their 
opinion  on  these  essays,  it  was  doubtful  what  power  they  might  have  to  en- 
sure their  condemnation.  It  was  doubtful  also  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  any  formal  condemnation  of  them  by  convocation.  Other  measures 
had  been  pointed  at,  and  were  still  under  the  gravest  attention  of  the 
bishops.  As  the  upper  house  of  Convocation,  they  were  not  now  quite 
at  liberty  to  take  action  upon  this  subject  The  bishops  had  fixed  a  day 
next  month  when  they  would  meet  the  bishops  of  the  northern  province, 
and  on  that  occasion  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  decide  in  what  manner  the 
essays  could  be  legally  dealt  with.  The  public  would  gather  from  this  that 
the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  were  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion,  and  that  tiiey  wished  to  meet  it  by  the  best  means 
in  their  power." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Temple  has  announced  his  intention  of  giving  to  the  world 
forthwith  a  volume  of  sermons  preached  during  the  last  three  years  in  the 
chapel  of  Rugby  school  This  course  of  proceeding  has  evidently  been 
adopted  by  the  reverend  gentleman  with  a  view  to  show  what  are  his  opin- 
ions on  the  leading  points  of  Christianity,  as  distinguished  fi;om  the  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  put  upon  his  essay,  The  Education  of  the 
World. 

In  addition  to  the  movements  in  England  against  the  E9my%  and  Be- 
f>iew8y  the  bishops  in  Ireland  are  about  to  give  expression  to  their  repre- 
hension of  them.  The  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin  have  addressed  a 
joint  letter  to  the  bishops  of  their  several  dioceses,  in  which  they  pronounce 
it  as  their  united  opinion,  that  the  views  set  forth  in  the  work  are  mani- 
festly at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  Church." 
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The  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  taken  strong  ground  against  the  neologic&I 
Essajista  He  frames  his  examination  of  candidates  to  meet  most  point- 
edlj  such  erroni,  and  declares  that  he  \vill  never  knowingly  ordain  any 
one  holding  such  sentiments. 

An  organisation  of  churchmen  entitled  "  The  Church  of  England  Cleri- 
cal and  Lay  Association  for  the  Maintenance  of  Evangelical  Principles,"  has 
put  forth  a  strong  Declaration  and  Protest  against  the  book,  in  which  it  is 
proclaimed  by  the  Association :  ^  That,  in  our  opinion  it  is  the  unquestion- 
able tendency  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  and  the  apparent  object  of  some  of 
the  treatises  contained  in  it,  to  undermine  belief  in  all  the  most  essential 
truths  of  religion,  both  natund  and  revealed,  as  they  are  generally  receiTed 
and  understood.  That  in  the  treatises  referred  to,  we  find  the  most  offensive 
statements  both  of  a  heretical  and  sceptical  nature,  either  propounded  by 
the  authors  themselves,  or,  when  cited  from  others,  represented,  often  very 
insidiously,  as  founded  in  reason  and  truth,  and  more  worthy  of  credit  than 
the  matters  of  belief  to  which  they. are  opposed. 

The  Saturday  Review  in  its  usual  dashing  style  tries  to  account  for  all 
the  commotion,  by  very  low  causes.  It  says:  '*We  suspect  that  among 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  disastrous  crisis,  the  excessively  narrow 
spirit  in  which  the  appointments  to  bishoprics  have  recently  been  made  is 
not  the  least  influential.  When  men  such  as  the  authors  of  Euayt  ad 
Reviews  see  bishopric  after  bishopric  filled  by  prelates  of  the  very  straitest 
sect  of  the  Puritans,  and  Puritan  tests  for  ordination  virtually  super- 
added to  those  by  which  the  clergy  are  legally  bound,  they  feel  that  ^ey 
have  no  longer  any  sympathy  or  consideration  to  expect  from  the  rolers 
of  their  Church ;  and,  as  the  close  and  stifling  barriers  of  sectarianism  rise 
round  them,  they  make  convulsive  efibrts  to  recover  air  and  liberty,  and 
do  things  which  would  be  unjustifiable  under  happi«r  circumstances,  but 
which  derive  some  justification  from  despair.  Those  who  have  watched 
these  afiairs  with  an  attentive  eye  observe  eflfects  which  Prime  Ministers, 
in  disposing  of  their  patronage  for  the  benefit  of  a  party,  may  easily 
overlook." 

It  was  remarked,  that  of  the  five  Professors  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  not  one  had  written  against  the  Essays.  Dr.  Pusey  has  since 
published  the  following  letter,  which  we  give  entire  from  The  Chiardian. 

"  (To  the  Editor  of  the  Ouardian).'Sir, — A  correspondent  of  yours  men- 
tions me  with  others  (I  know  not  whether  excluding  or  including  me),  who 
are  called  upon  by  their  position  to  answer  the  unhappy  Essays  and  Be- 
views.  The  subject  has  been  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us.  The  difBculty 
has  arisen,  not  in  providing  definite  answers  to  definite  objections,  hut  in 
giving  systematic  answers  to  a  host  of  desultory  attacks  on  revelation,  its 
evidences,  the  Bible  which  contains  it,  and  the  truths  revealed.  The  weQ- 
known  passage  in  the  unbelieving  Westminster  Review  states  the  extent 
to  which  the  truth  has  been  attacked ;  it  did  not  fall  within  its  objects 
to  notice  the  guerilla,  pell-mell  character  of  the  attack.  But  look  at  the 
list : — 

*^  *  Now  in  all  seriousness  we  would  ask,  what  is  the  practical  issue  of  aU 
this  ?  Having  made  all  these  deductions  from  the  popular  belief^  what 
remains  as  the  residuum  ?  In  their  ordinary,  if  not  plain,  sense,  there  bas 
been  discarded  the  word  of  God,  the  creation,  the  fidl,  the  redemption,  just- 
ification, regeneration,  and  salvation,  miracles,  inspiration,  prophecy,  heaven 
and  hell,  eternal  punishment,  a  day  of  judgment,  creeds,  liturgies,  and  ar^- 
des,  the  truth  of  Jewish  history,  and  of  Gospel  narrative,  a  sense  of  donbt 
thrown  over  even  the  incarnation,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension,  the 
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divinity  of  the  second  person,  and  the  personality  of  the  third.  It  may  he 
that  this  is  a  true  view  of  Christianity,  hut  we  insist,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  it  is  a  new  view. — (p.  305).' 

"An  attack  may  he  made  in  a  short  space.  If  any  one  cannot  rest  on 
the  authority  of  the  universal  church,  attested  as  it  is  hy  prophecy,  nor 
again,  on  the  word  of  Jesus,  he  must  take  a  long  circuitous  process  of 
answer.  But  already,  if  hooks  we  must  have,  these  would  need  to 
he  hooks,  not  essays.  What  could  he  condensed  into  essays  upon — 
1.  Revelation;  2.  Miracles;  3.  Prophecy;  4.  The  Canon;  5.  Inspira- 
tion ;  6.  Our  Lord's  Divinity  and  Atonement ;  7.  The  Divinity  and 
Offices  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost?  But  heyond  this,  there  is  the  mis- 
cellaneousness  of  their  random  dogmatic  scepticism.  The  writers,  in 
their  own  persons,  rarely  affirm  any  thing,  attempt  to  prove  nothing,  and 
throw  a  douht  upon  every  thing.  If  any  of  us  had  dogmatized  as  to  truth, 
as  these  do  as  to  error,  what  scorn  we  should  he  held  up  to !  They  assume 
every  thing,  prove  nothing.  There  is  only  here  and  there  any  thing  defin- 
ite to  lay  hold  of.  One  must  go  hack  to  the  foreign  sources  of  this  unhe- 
lief,  to  find  it  in  a  definite  shape,  which  one  could  answer.  I  have  made  a 
list  of  the  suhjects  on  which  I  should  have  to  write  on  my  own  special  suh- 
ject,  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Some  indeed  admit  of  a 
short  answer,  as  when  one  says,  that  the  title  given  hy  Isaiah  to  our  Lord, 

*  Mighty  God,'  perhaps  only  means  *  strong  and  mighty  one,'  or  that 
Isaiah  in  the  words,  *  A  virgin  shall  conceive  and  hear  a  son,'  means  *a 
maiderCs  child,  to  he  born  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,'  or  that  *•  kiss  the  son' 
(Psalm  ii),  should  he  rendered  'worship  purely,'  or  that  for  the  words 

*  They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet,'  there  should  stand  the  senseless  *  like 
a  lion.'  Apart  from  inspiration,  no  one  could  think  that  any  human  writer, 
who  wished  to  he  understood,  would  use  the  words  el  gibbor  of  Almighty 
God  in  one  chapter  (*  the  remnant  shall  return  to  Almighty  God'),  and  in 
the  chapter  hefore  us  those  self-same  words  of  the  chUd  who  was  to  be  born, 
in  another  sense.  The  *  kiss'  was  a  well-known  sign  of  fealty  to  a  king, 
or  worship  to  an  object  of  worship ;  but  the  Hebrew  word  for  *  kiss'  would 
no  more  mean  *  worship'  by  itself  than  our  English  word.  It  could  be 
shown  in  brief  space  that  Almah  means  '  unmarried  maiden'  or  virgin, 
and  that  the  conception  spoken  of  is  beyond  nature.  Popularly  it  has  been 
said,  *If  Isaiah  did  not  prophesy  the  birth  of  a  virgin,  the  LXX.  did.'  It 
would  take  no  great  space  to  show  that  the  rendering  '  As  a  lion,'  is  un- 
meaning, without  authority,  against  authority,  while  the  rendering  *  They 
pierced,'  is  borne  out  alike  by  authority  and  language.  But  these  are  but 
insulated  points,  easy  to  be  defended,  because  attacked  definitely.  But 
when  their  range  of  attack  extends  from  Genesis  to  Daniel,  when  one  says 
that  credible  history  begins  with  Abraham  (Williams,  67) ;  another,  that 
there  *  is  little  reliable  history'  before  Jeroboam  (Mr.  Wilson,  p.  170,  of 
course,  contradicting  eaqh  other  as  to  the  period  between  Abraham  and 
Jeroboam) ;  another  denies  the  accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament  altogether 
according  to  our  standards  of  accuracy  (Professor  Jowett,  p.  347),  asserting 
that  *  like  other  records,'  it  was  *  subject  to  the  conditions  of  a  knowledge 
which  existed  in  an  early  stage  of  the  world'  (lb.  411),  that  *  the  dark  mists 
of  hunian  passion  and  error  form  a  partial  crust  upon  it'  (Wilson,  p.  177), 
that  the  truth  of  the  unity  of  God  in  scriptm-e  only  gradually  '  dispersed 
the  mists  of  human  passion  in  which  it  was  itself  enveloped'  (Jowett,  p. 
286) ;  when  contradictions  between  the  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  vaguely 
assumed  (Wilson,  178,  9,  Jowett,  342,  7) ;  when  it  is  asserted  that  prophe- 
cies of  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  Amos,  failed  (Jowett,  p.  343) ;  and  implied  that 
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God  could  not  predict  the  deeds  of  one  of  his  creatures  by  name  (Fb.) ;  that 
when  Nahum  prophesied  there  were  human  grounds  to  anticipate  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  he  prophesied  (Williams,  p.  60) ;  or  that 
Micah,  in  prophesying  the  birth  at  Bethlehem,  meant  only  a  deliyerer  in 
his  own  times  (p.  68) ;  that  *  perhaps  one  passage  in  Zachariah  and  one  in 
Isaiah  (it  is  not  said  which)  may  be  capable  of  being  made  directly  Messi- 
anic' (Williams,  p.  69) ;  and  that  *  hardly  any,  probably  none,  of  the  quo- 
tations from  the  Psalms  and  prophets  in  the  Epistles  is  based  on  the  origina] 
sense  or  context*  (Jowett,  p.  406)  ;  when  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Williams,  p.  60),  of  much  of  Isaiah  {lb.  68,  Jowett,  p.  313),  Zechariah 
(Williams,  p.  68),  Daniel  (bdz,  Ixxvi)  is  denied ;  when  it  is  asserted  that 
the  aspects  of  truth  in  the  book  of  Job  or  Ecclesiastes  are  opposite  or  im- 
perfect (Jowett,  p.  34T),  that  actions  are  attributed  to  Qod  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment at  variance  with  that  higher  revelation  which  he  has  given  of  himself 
in  the  Gospel  (26) ;  when  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  attributed  not  to 
God,  but  to  tiie  *  fierce  ritual  of  Syria'  (Williams,  p.  61),  not  to  speak  of 
the  temptation  in  Paradise  (p.  177),  the  miracle  of  Balaam's  ass,  the  earth's 
standing  still,  ^  the  universality  of  the  deluge,  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
the  corporeal  taking  up  of  Elijah  into  heaven,  the  nature  of  angels,  the  re- 
ality of  demoniacal  possession,  the  personality  of  Satan,  and  the  miraculous 
niiture  of  many  conversions'  (Wilson,  177),  or  the  book  of  Jonah  (WiBiams, 
p.  78) — ^how  can  such  an  undigested  heap  of  errors  receive  a  systematic 
answer  in  brief  space,  or  in  any  one  treatise  or  volume  ?  Or  why  should 
these  be  more  answered  than  all  the  other  attacks  on  the  same  subject  with 
which  the  unbelieving  press  has  been  for  some  time  teeming?  People  seem 
to  have  transferred  the  natural  panic  at  finding  that  such  attacks  on  belief 
could  be  made  by  those  bound  to  maintain  it,  to  the  subjects  themselves,  as 
if  the  faith  was  jeopardized  because  it  had  been  betrayed.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  still  imperfect  science  of  geology,  the  Essays  and  Rmmi  con- 
tain nothing  with  which  those  acquainted  vrith  the  writings  of  unbelieyers 
in  Germany  have  not  been  &miliar  these  thirty  years.  The  genuineness 
of  the  books  impugned,  the  prophecies,  whose  accomplishment  in  them- 
selves, or  in  the  Lord,  is  so  summarily  denied,  have  been  solidly  vindicated, 
not  in  essays,  but  in  volumes.  An  observation  on  the  comparative  freedom 
and  reasonableness  of  the  '  conservatism  of  Hengstenberg'  and  Jahn  (Wil- 
liams, p.  67)  is,  I  believe,  the  only  indication,  given  in  the  volume,  that 
much  which  the  writers  assume  as  proved,  has  been  solidly  disproved. 
Some  volumes  have,  I  believe,  been  already  translated. 

'^But  this  circuitous  process  cannot  be  necessary  to  faith.  God  did  not 
reveal  himself  to  us  for  disputers.  These  answers  may  have  their  place; 
but  there  must  be  some  briefer,  directer  road  to  faith.  One  of  the  essay 
writers  owned  that  their  system  could  never  be  the  religion  of  the  poor. 
Then  it  cannot  be  the  true  Gospel,  which  was  for  the  poor.  Those  who 
believe  our  Lord's  words,  need  no  further  proof  as  to  the  Old  Testament 
He  has  referred  to  it  as  of  authority,  and  as  speaking  of  himself.  He  has 
sealed  to  us  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament^  as,  in  aU  its  divisions,  speak- 
ing of  himself  (Luke  xxiv.  44  add  27). 

^*  It  has  been  observed  that  he  has  authenticated  to  us  just  that  class  of 
facts  in  the  Old  Testament,  which,  to  human  reason,  would  seem  most  \o 
need  confirmation — Jonah  in  the  fish's  belly  (Matt  xii.  40),  the  conversion 
of  Nineveh  (41),  the  flood  (xxiv.  37-39 ;  Luke  xvii.  26,  27),  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Matt  x.  15  ;  xL  23,  34 ;  Luke  xvii.  2,  8, 9), 
Lot's  wife  (82),  God's  appearing  in  the  burning  but  imconsumed  bush 
(Matt  xii.  26),  the  brazen  serpent  (John  ill  14),  the  manna  (vL  33),  the 
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personality  of  Sataa  (Matt  iv.  10 ;  xii.  26  ;  Mark  iii.  28-26 ;  Luke  iy.  8 ; 
xiii.  16;  xxii.  31).  Again,  of  that  early  history,  which  two  of  these 
writers  throw  a  slur  on,  our  Lord  sets  his  seal  on  one  birth  of  a  single  pair, 
according  to  the  account  in  Genesis  (Matt.  xix.  4,  5),  the  death  of  Abel 
(xxiii.  35),  the  flood  (as  I  said),  the  history  of  circumcision  (Luke  vii.  22, 
23).  Then,  again,  as  to  prophecy,  it  is  our  Lord  himself  who  quotes  Daniel 
(Matt.  zxiy.  15 ;  Mark  yiii.  14) ;  the  denied  chapters  of  Isaiah,  as  Scripture 
(Matt.  xi.  13 ;  Luke  iv.  17,  18 ;  xviii.  31^33 ;  John  yi,  45),  Zachariah 
(Mark  xiv.  27).  He  alleges  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
way  which  this  school  condemns  (Matt  xiii.  14,  15  ;  xxi.  42 ;  Mark  vii.  6), 
and  one  of  those  which  have  been  called  *  imprecatory  Psalms'  (John  xvii. 
1,  2).  The  principle  of  this  argument  is  not  confined  to  the  Old  Testament 
It  includes  equally  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possessions  (Mark  v.  8 ;  vii.  29 ; 
ix.  25,  29  ;  xvi.  17)  and  eternal  punishment. 

^'  I%e  Westminster  R&oiew  calls  it  a  *  dangerous  assumption  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  a  part  of  Christianity.'  Not  in  the  eyes  of  the  reviewer,  who 
unhappily  believes  neither.  Our  Lord  has  bound  them  together  for  his 
disciples,  and  however  it  may  be  charitable  or  right  to  meet  in  any  other 
way  the  perplexities  which  people  make  for  themselves  or  others,  there 
must  be  some  more  compendious  way  for  the  mass  of  mankind.  I4fe  is 
not  given  for  proving  revelation  to  one's-self,  but  for  belief,  love,  worship, 
duty. 

^'I  have  written  at  this  lengtb  because  there  seems  to  be  a  feverish  anxiety 
in  some  minds  that  answers  should  be  written  to  these  essays.  Answers 
have,  in  fact,  been  written  to  very  many  of  the  attacks,  by  Tholuck,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Keil,  Havernick,  and  others.^  Answers  will  doubtless  be  written 
in  this  country.  Some  of  the  objections  are  as  old  as  Celsus  and  Porphyry. 
The  Church  has  survived  these  early  attacks  these  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred years,  and  will  to  the  end.  For  myself  I  am  convinced  that  the  Bible 
is  its  own  best  defence ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whose  inspiration  it  was 
written,  speaks  through  it  still  to  hearts  prepared  by  his  grace  to  hear ;  and 
while  I  trust,  during  any  residue  of  my  years  which  God  may  appoint  me, 
to  do  what  in  me  lies  to  develope,  by  his  help,  some  of  the  meaning  of  his 
Word,  removing  as  he  shall  enable  me,  men's  self-made  difficulties,  or  point- 
ing out  the  completion  of  prophecy,  my  conviction  is,  that  the  difficulties 
lie,  not  in  Holy  Scripture  itself,  but  in  the  dispositions  with  which  men 
approach  it. 

''GhHst  Church,  E.  B.  Pusey.'' 

Among  the  works  and  articles  called  forth  by  this  controversy,  are  the 
followiilg :  Lord  Lindsay,  Scepticism,  its  Retrogressive  Character  in  Theo- 
olgy  and  Philosophy,  with  especial  reference  to  the  New  Movement  in 
Oxford. — Rev.  Chs.  Hebert,  Neology  not  True,  and  Truth  not  New. — 
A  new  edition  of  The  Dangers  and  Safeguards  of  Modem  Theology,  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  (Tait). — ^A  new  Reformation  Society  has  been  formed, 
sympathising  with  the  Oxford  essayists :  and  a  tract  (No.  1)  published, 
written  by  Alexander  Alison  (author  of  a  recent  rationalising  Philosophy 
of  Civilisation,)  containing  the  creed  of  the  new  movement — ^Rev.  Geo.  J. 
Weld,  in  a  "Brief  Defence  of  the  Essays,"  shows  that  similar  views  have 
been  expressed  by  divines  of  the  Church  of  England. — ^A  counter  work  is 
in  preparation,  by  Dr.  Thomson  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Prof.  Ellicott, 
the  commentator,  Mansel  and  RawUnson,  the  late  Bampton  Lecturers.— 
J.  L.  Wheeler,  Some  Notices  of  Baden  Powell's  Essay  on  the  Study  of  the 
Evidences,  Oxford.— Some  friends  of  Prof  Jowett  have  collected  State- 
ments of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice,  extracted  from  his  various  works, 
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as  an  answer  to  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  the  reriewers  (this 
work  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  Prof.  Stanley). — Rev.  Chs.  Girdlestonc,  Nega- 
tiye  Theology,  an  Argument  for  liturgical  Reyision. — J.  R  Toung,  The 
Mosaic  Cosmogony,  in  reply  to  Goodwin's  Essay. — ^^  Essays  and  Reviews" 
anticipated :  Extracts  from  a  work  published  in  1825,  and  attributed  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (Thirlwall).— Dr.  JelTs  Address  in  Conyocation 
is  published  under  the  title,  **  Specific  Evidence  of  Unsoundness  in  the 
Essays  and  Reviews." — Dr.  McGaul  has  reprinted  from  the  Becord,  Three 
Letters  on  Rationalism  and  Deistic  Infidelity. — Mr.  Jenkins,  a  pamphlet  on 
Scriptural  Interpretation,  addressed  to  Mr.  Jowett's  Essay. — ^The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  (Wilberforce),  two  Sermons  on  "The  Revelation  of  God  the  Proba- 
tion of  Man,"  delivered  before  the  University. — Cazenove,  Certain  Charac- 
teristias  of  Holy  Scripture,  reprinted  from  the  Christian  Semembrancer.— 
The  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  Essays  is 
ascribed  to  Prof  Stanley,  and  vindicates  them  against  some  of  the  charges 
brought  against  them.  It  ascribes  the  commotion  rather  to  the  articles  in 
the  Westminster  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  than  to  the  Essays  themselves. 
It  speaks  of  *'  the  flippant  and  contemptuous  tone"  of  Williams ;  it  com- 
plains of  the  extreme  positions  of  Wilson ;  it  laments  the  negative  charac- 
ter of  the  volume,  particularly  of  Jowett's  essay.  But  it  defends  them 
against  the  charge  of  holding  opinions  inconsistent  with  an  honest  sub- 
scription to  the  Articles. — ^The  article  on  the  Essays  in  the  new  number  of 
the  North  British  Review  is  by  Isaac  Taylor.  It  charges  them  with  (1) 
levity,  (2)  evasiveness,  (8)  shallow  philosophy,  (4)  misdirected  Biblical  cri- 
ticism, (5)  incoherence.— ^ome  of  the  German  periodicals  have  also  given 
an  account  of  the  book :  the  Deutsche  Zeitechrift^  for  March ;  and  the  Fm 
Boangelische  Kirchenzeitung^  for  April  18.  The  latter  says,  that  Dr.  Tem- 
plets Essay  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with  the  works  of  Herder  and  Hegel, 
and  that  it  indicates  a  Socinian  tendency  as  to  the  work  of  Christ  It 
wonders  at  the  enthusiastic  veneration  of  Williams  for  Bunsen,  and  that 
he  ascribes  so  much  to  Bunsen  for  which  Bunsen  was  indebted  to  others. 
It  rather  laughs  at  Wilson's  suggestion,  that  the  Germans  are  to  furnish 
the  materials,  and  the  English  to  build  the  edifice,  etc. — ^The  Rev.  Jas.  Bu- 
chanan, D.D.,  has  published  a  volume  under  the  title,  Essays  and  Reviews 
Examined.  Two  counter  volumes  of  Essays  by  different  authors  are  in 
course  of  preparation.  Rev.  T.  Chapman,  Miracles  the  Proper  Credentials 
of  Christianity — a  reply  to  Powell's  Essay.  2s. — The  Essays  and  Reviews, 
and  the  People  of  England :  with  an  Appendix,  containing  all  the  Documents 
and  Letters.  Is. — A  Few  Words  of  Apology  for  Prof  Powell's  Essav.  By  a 
Lay  Graduate.  Is. — James  Moorhouse,  Modem  DifiBculties  respecnng  the 
Facts  of  Nature  and  Revelation.  Four  sermons  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  25s.  6d. — Suppression  of  Doubt  is  not  True  Faith.  A  Letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  By  a  Layman.  Is. — ^The  Essays  and  Reviews 
are  now  in  their  ninth  edition. 


GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Rbviews  and  Periodicals. — ^The  Christian  Bememhrancer^  Jan.  1861, 
reviews  Conybeare  and  Howson  on  St  Paul,  with  particular  respect  to  the 
ioumeys  of  Paul ;  and  Dr.  Hessey's  Bampton  Lectures  on  Sunday,  dissent- 
ing firom  his  views  about  the  institution  in  Paradise.  It  gives  an  account 
of  Wolflf 's  Travels  and  Adventures,  and  of  the  Original  Memoirs  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper.     Its  essay  on  Certain 
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Characteristics  of  Scripture  is  directed  against  Prof.  Jowett's  essay  in  the 
Essays  and  Reviews,  and  convicts  him  of  careless  and  inaccurate  state- 
ments on  several  points,  defending  the  prophecies  and  types  of  the  Bihle, 
and  the  doctrines  of  Incarnation  and  of  Original  Sin.  A  learned  and  cri- 
tical account  of  Tischendorf 's  Latest  Discoveries  concludes  the  number. 
The  April  number  contains  ten  articles :  1.  On  Tammuz  and  the  Wor- 
ship of  Men  among  the  Ancient  Nations ;  2.  Why  should  we  Pray  for 
Fair  Weather  ?  a  criticism  of  Kingsley*s  sermon ;  3.  Notes  on  Indus- 
trial Training  in  National  Schools ;  4.  Bennett's  Congregational  Lectures  ; 
5.  Social  Life  in  the  Eighteenth  Century;  6.  The  Codex  Alezandrinus 
— a  valuable  critical  article ;  7.  The  Future  of  the  Papacy  and  Europe ; 
8.  Biblical  Cosmogony — against  Mr.  Goodwin's  Essay ;  9.  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Sermons  (Scott's  and  Moberly's)  ;  10.  Dogma  in  Relation  to  "  Essays 
and  Reviews." 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  besides  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Es- 
says and  Reviews,  has  an  able  article  against  Dixon's  Lord  Bacon ;  a  curi- 
ous account  of  the  Republic  of  Andorre,  whose  independence  dates  from 
the  charter  of  Charlemagne,  a.d.  801 ;  articles  on  Political  Diaries,  Eton 
College,  De  Tocqueville,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  the  Fables  of  Babrius,  Forbes's  Iceland, 
and  the  election  of  President  Lincoln.  The  last  article  takes  the  ground, 
that  "  the  maintenance  of  the  Union"  has  become  **  impossible." 

The  British  Quarterly  Review,  April,  has  an  account,  in  the  main  lauda- 
tory, of  Motley's  United  Netherlands ;  a  criticism  of  the  Sinaitic  manu- 
script, contesting  its  alleged  antiquity,  and  favoring  the  later  rather  than 
the  earlier  Uncial  mss.  ;  articles  on  Iceland  and  its  Physical  Curiosities, 
Canada,  Dixon's  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  Impending  Crisis  in 
America,  the  Historic  Element  in  Ballads,  Commerce  with  China,  Theolo- 
gical Liberalism,  and  the  State  of  Europe.  The  article  on  Theological 
Liberalism  refutes  the  statements  of  the  Westmimtter  Review  and  the 
National  Review,  about  the  alleged  injustice  shown  to  Dr.  Davidson  in  his 
removal  from  his  chair  in  the  Lancashire  Independent  College. 

In  the  Journal  of  Sobered  Literature,  April,  1861,  three  of  the  articles 
have  respect  to  the  authors  of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews ;"  one  on  the 
Atonement  in  Relation  to  Modem  Opinions,  contests  Prof.  Jowett's  views 
about  the  idea  of  sacrifice ;  two  on  Modem  Sceptical  Writers  discuss  the 
Essays  themselves,  and  Jowett's  principles  of  Scriptural  interpretation. 
Two  other  articles  are  on  the  Early  Life  of  Christ.  The  First  Bom,  as  a 
Title  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  subject  of  the  most  elaborate  and  learned  dis- 
cussion in  this  number  of  the  Journal;  the  phrase,  "the  first-bom  of 
every  creature,"  CoL  i,  16,  is  interpreted,  with  Storr  and  Barnes,  *  among 
all  creatures  the  chie^  or  first-bom' — ^in  a  figurative  sense.  The  Nicene  in- 
terpretation was,  begotten  before  any  creatures ;  the  Unitarians  make  it 
equivalent  to,  the  first-bom  among  creatures ;  Bloomfield,  Olshausen  and 
others  refer  it  to  the  eternal  generation.  A  considerable  part  of  the  "  In- 
telligence" of  this  number  is  devoted  to  extracts  from  various  periodicals 
on  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews." 

The  Westminster  Review,  for  April,  contains  the  following  articles :  Mr. 
Kingsley  on  the  Study  of  History,  The  Sicilian  Revolution,  Voltaire's 
Romances  and  their  Moral,  The  Universities  and  Scientific  Education,  Early 
Intercourse  of  England  and  Germany,  The  Cotton  Manufacturers,  Maine 
on  Ancient  Law,  Eton,  Austria  and  her  Reforms.  The  article  on  Kingsley 
is  a  vindication  of  the  positivist  conception  of  history  against  his  attacks, 
taking  the  ground,  that,  in  a  strict  sense,  there  is  no  science  of  history  ; 
that  all  that  it  amounts  to  is  a  discovery  of  sociological  laws  by  the  method 
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of  comparison.  The  article  on  Maine's  new  work  on  Ancient  Law  is  yeiy 
able ;  it  gives  the  work  the  highest  praise,  as  combining  the  excellencies  of 
Benthanrs  and  Montesquieu's  methods.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  Review 
shows  its  positiyist  tendencies,  by  making  law  to  be  simply  a  matter  of 
obserYation  and  induction.  The  three  sUges  of  legal  growth  are,  legal 
fictions,  equity,  and  positire  legislation. 

About  25  vols,  of  the  materials  for  English  history  were  published  last 
year  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  John  Romilly.  The  following  are 
among  the  works  to  be  issued  this  year :  Ricardi  de  Cirencestria  Historiale 
de  Gestis  Regum  Angliae  (a.d.  447-1066),  edited  by  J.  E.  B.  Mayor;  An- 
glo-Saxon Clm)nicle,  edited  by  B.  Thorpe  ;  Jehan  de  Waurin's  Recueil  des 
Croniques,  edited  by  W.  Hardy ;  Wars  of  Danes  in  England— in  Irish- 
edited  by  Dr.  Todd ;  a  second  volume  of  T.  Wright's  Political  Poems  from 
Edward  IIL  to  Henry  VIIL  ;  Sagas  Relating  to  the  Northmen,  by  G.  W. 
Dasent ;  the  Liber  Albus,  translated  by  H.  T.  Riley ;  a  Catalogue  of  uss. 
on  Early  History  of  Great  Britain,  by  T.  D.  Hardy.  The  Surtees  Society 
have  published  VoL  37  of  their  Collections.  Rey.  Jos.  Stephenson,  Chron- 
icles of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Reign  of  Henry  VI. 

Capt.  H.  G.  Rarerty,  the  best  Afghan  scholar  of  the  di^,  writes  to  the 
News  of  the  Churches,  that  he  is  preparing  a  translation  of  Selections  from 
the  Poetry  of  the  Afghans,  from  the  16th  to  the  19th  century.  Pro£ 
Dorn,  of  St  Petersburg,  the  only  other  European  scholar  who  has  thor- 
oughly studied  the  Afghan  (or  Pushto)  language,  says,  that  this  poetry 
**  is  able  to  sustain  the  severest  test  of  European  criticism.^'  Capt  Rav- 
erty  published  his  Grammar  of  the  Pushto  at  Calcutta,  in  1855.  He  has 
also  translated  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  into  Pushto,  and  he  com- 
plains of  the  translation  begun  by  the  American  missionary,  Mr.  Loewen- 
thal. 

Rey.  A.  A.  Ellis,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  to  edit  from  the  mss. 
of  Bentiey,  his  Notes  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
under  the  title,  Bentleii  Critica  Sacra.  The  yolume  will  also  contain 
the  Abb6  Rulotta^s  collection  of  the  Vatican  mss.,  a  specimen  of  Bent- 
ley's  proposed  edition,  and  an  account  of  all  his  collections. 

Rev.  John  Wesley  Thomas  continues  his  version  of  Dante's  Trilogy,  or 
the  Three  Visions,  by  the  publication  of  the  Parable  of  Purgatory,  in  the 
metro  and  triple  rhyme  of  the  originaL  The  Inferno  was  published  some 
years  since. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Person,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  England's 
classical  scholars,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  1792-1806,  has  at 
last  been  written  by  I.  Selby  Watson,  published  by  the  Longmans. 

A  new  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  on  the  basis  of  that  of  1773,  is 
to  be  published  by  the  Longmans  in  monthly  parts,  edited  by  Dr.  Lathami 
introducing  new  words,  etc. 

A  contributor  to  the  Notes  and  Queries  refers  to  the  remarkable  coin- 
cidences between  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of 
OaBdmon,  paraphrased  from  Genesis.  Junius's  edition  of  Csedmon  was 
published  in  Amsterdam,  in  1655  ;  Paradise  Lost  in  1667.  Striking  illus- 
trations of  coincidence  are  given  by  Westwood  in  his  Palseographia  Sacra 
Pictoria,  1844 ;  and  by  Andras  in  a  Disquisitio  de  Carminibus  Anglo-Sai- 
onices  Caedmoni  adjuaicatis.     Paris,  1869. 

A  Correspondence  between  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Macaulay  has  been 
published,  relating  to  the  repi'esentation  given  by  the  latter  of  Cranmer's 
opinions,  and  of  the  character  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  early  days 
of  its  Reformation.     The  letters  are  very  courteous  and  very  spicy.    The 
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Bishop  appears  to  have  been  successful  in  showing,  that  the  historian 
made  strong  assertions  on  the  basis  of  documents  of  doubtful  authority. 

Mr.  Birch^  of  the  British  Museum,  just  elected  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  French  Institute^  has  pu)»lished  the  second  part  of  the  *'  Select 
Papyri  in  the  Hieratic  character,"  which  he  terms  the  "  Romance  of  the  two 
Brothers,"  an  Egyptian  noveL  It  is  from  the  d'Orbiney  papyri,  purchased 
in  1867.     It  was  described  by  Mr.  Goodwm  in  the  Oxford  Essays,  1858. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Yaughan's  Revolution  in  English  History  is 
devoted  to  the  Reformation,  from  Henry  VIII.  to  Elizabeth.  He  joins 
with  Froude,  in  part,  in  the  endeavor  to  rescue  Henry  from  some  of  the 
opprobrium  cast  upon  him,  contending,  among  other  things,  and  success- 
fully, that  Henry  was  not  instigated  to  doubt  the  vaUdity  of  his  marriage 
,  with  Catharine  by  his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn ;  his  divorce  on  that  ground 
was  contemplated  18  months  before  he  knew  Anne. 

Dr.  John  William  Donaldson  died  in  London,  Feb.  10,  at  the  age  of  49, 
worn  out  by  excessive  studies.  He  took  the  highest  Greek  prize  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  in  1880 ;  and  then  became  a  fellow  in  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1839  he  published  his  New  Cratylus,  or  Contributions  towards 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Language ;  and  a  few  years  af- 
terwards his  Yarionanus^  in  which  he  rendered  the  same  service  to  the 
Ladn.  He  was  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Bury  St.  £d- 
mond^s.  For  the  last  few  years  he  had  been  living  at  Cambridge,  expect- 
ing, it  is  said,  a  professorship  there  upon  the  reform  of  the  University. 
He  edited  Pindar,  and  Sophocles'  Antigone ;  continued  K.  0.  MuUer's  His- 
tory of  Greek  Literature  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge ;  published  Greek  and  Latin  Grammars,  and  on  the  Theatre  of  the 
Greeks.  His  edition  of  Jashar,  in  Latin,  was  learned  but  fanciful  and  ar- 
bitrary. During  the  last  two  years  he  brought  out  new  editions  of  most 
of  his  works. 

A  curious  literary  work  is  the  volume  of  Trajislations  by  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton  and  Mr,  Gladstone^  in  which  the  distinguished  Etonians  turn  English 
poetry  into  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  German.  Among  the  poems  thus 
transformed  are,  Milton's  "Comus,"  Dryden's  "Sacrifice,"  Goldsmith's 
**  Deserted  Village,"  Tennyson's  "  Lotus-Eaters,"  and  Heber's  "  Lines  to 
his  Wife,"  all  into  Greek;  with  Tennyson's  "(Enone"  and  "Godiva"  into 
Latin  hexameters.  There  is  also  a  fine  translation  into  monkish  Latin  of 
the  well-known  hymn,  "  Rock  of  Ages."    We  copy  one  stanza : 


ti 


Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring. 
Simply  to  thy  cross  I  cling ; 
Naked,  come  to  Thee  for  dress, 
Helpless,  look  to  Thee  for  grace ; 
Foul,  I  to  the  fountain  fly : 
Wash  me,  Saviour,  or  I  die." 


**  Nil  in  manu  mecum  fero, 
Sed  me  versus  Crucem  gero; 
Yestimenta  nudus  oro ; 
Opem  debilis  imploro ; 
Fontem  Ghristi  qusero  immundus  f^ 
Nisi  laves,  moribundus." 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  well  known  to  readers  of  sacred  lite- 
rature by  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,"  has  retired  firom  his  post  in  the  library  of  the  British 
M^useum,  which  he  had  filled  thirty -six  years  (since  1824),  having  more 
tlian  completed  the  allotted  age  of  man.  He  is  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
He  was-  at  Christ's  Hospital  when  Coleridge  was  (1789-95),  and  was  for 
two  years  the  contemporary  of  the  young  poet  His  earliest  work,  "  A 
Brief  View  of  the  Necessity  and  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  written 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  determined  to  some  extent  the  course  of  his  fu- 
ture life  and  studies.     Dr.  Home  is  a  voluminous  writer  on  law,  theology. 
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bibliography,  in  short,  all  departments  of  literature ;  and  at  the  time  of 
his  retiring  from  the  British  Museum  was  engaged  upon  that  ^^never-end- 
ing, still  beginning^'  myth — "  The  Catalogue !"  He  is  one  of  the  first  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  new  regulations  of  the  Museum  in  r^ard  to  re- 
tiring pensions. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Webb  Le  Bas,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  and 
biographer  of  Bishop  Middleton,  of  Calcutta,  has  recently  died. 

A  new  English  Quarterly  is  announced  at  London,  under  the  title,  ^  The 
Museum,  a  Quarterly  Masazine  of  Education,  Literature  and  Science.*^ 

^^An  Asian  Mystery,  illustrated  in  the  History,  Religion  and  Present 
State  of  the  Ansaireeh  or  Nusairis  of  Syria,*'  is  the  title  of  a  work  in 
which  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Lyde,  M.  A.,  discusses  the  doctrines  and  cus- 
toms of  that  little-known  tribe  of  Asiatics,  whose  religion  has  excited 
great  curiosity  among  Orientalists.  The  Ansaireeh  are  a  people  of  Syria, 
whose  chief  seat  is  among  the  mountains  which  produce  the  well-known 
Latakia  tobacco ;  and  they  have  offshoots  in  Antioch  and  Bagdad,  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  Western  Asia.  Their  habits  are  peculiar,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  have  an  extreme  horror  of  Christians.  The  presence  of  one  with- 
in forty  feet,  unless  running  water  be  between,  makes  their  prayers  void ; 
but  the  same  disadvantage  does  not  attend  the  presence  of  a  Mohammedan. 
They  invoke  the  Deity  under  the  titles  of  "the  Prince  of  Bees,"  "the 
Lion,"  "  the  Crown  of  the  Chosroes  Line,"  and  "  the  End  of  Ends."  This, 
and  much  other  curious  information,  is  supplied  in  Mr.  Lyde^s  book. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  lieview,  London  and  Edinburgh, 
Jan.  1861,  has  two  articles  from  American  periodicals,  viz.  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  from  the  Princeton  Review,  and 
Unitarian  Tendencies,  from  the  American  Theological  Review.  It  has  also 
a  translation  of  an  interesting  article  on  the  Life  and  Labors  of  Martin 
Luther,  by  Rosseeuw  St  Hilaire  from  the  E&cue  Chretienne^  and  of  Schneider 
on  the  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  Christ's  Vicarious  Death,  from  the  Studm 
und  Kritiken,  Its  original  papers  are  on  the  Views  of  the  Early  Christians 
on  the  Atonement,  in  opposition  to  Baur  and  Jowett ;  on  the  Theory  of  an 
Incarnation  without  a  Fall,  criticising  recent  German  speculations ;  and  a  verr 
valuable  account  of  Melancthon  and  the  Theology  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, proving  conclusively  the  early  Calvinism  of  that  church  in  opposition 
to  Laurence,  Tomline,  and  others.  The  April  number  contains  13  articles, 
two  from  American  periodicals ;  two,  translated  from  the  German,  on  Didy- 
mus  of  Alexandria,  and  Lange^s  address  at  the  Barmen  Conference,  on 
Worldly  Literature  and  Christianity ;  reviews  of  Bateman's  Life  of  Bishop 
Wilson,  of  Carlyle*s  Autobiography,  and  of  Ackerman's  Plato ;  a  sketch  of 
the  Hebrew  Monarchy ;  and  a  long  account  of  the  Oxford  Essays,  in  their 
relation  to  doctrine.  There  is  also  a  very  good  account  of  Vinefs  History 
of  Preaching  among  the  French  Reformed. 

Dr.  Candlish's  work  on  the  Atonement,  its  Reality,  Completeness  and 
Extent,  appears  after  sixteen  years  in  a  new  edition.  It  is  a  vigorous  and 
lucid  exhibition  of  the  subject,  partly  in  reference  to  the  new  controversies : 
partly  on  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the  atonement.  His  theory  on  the 
latter  point  is  that  of  limitation ;  but  in  order  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
unlimited  offer,  he  resorts  to  the  peculiar  hypothesis,  that  the  act  of  atone- 
ment may  be  postponed  to  the  end  of  the  world,  when  all  the  world  will  he 
called  upon  to  give  their  assent  to  it ;  and  the  atonement  is  made  for  all 
who  signify  this  assent,  and  not  for  those  who  reject  it.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Review  says  of  this  theory :  "  It  is  only  an  hypothesis,  but  one  of 
the  most  happy  ever  made  on  this  subject,  and  calculated  to  remove  a  world 
of  misty  and  confused  thinking  on  the  vicarious  satisfaction." 
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"^SketdMS  of  Eailj  Scotch  EGstorj  and  Social  Progress,"  by  C.  Idimbs, 
contains  iIhistrati<Mis  of  life  in  the  *^  north  ooontrie'*  dnrinr^  times  which 
have  now  left  few  traces  bdiind  them,  excq>ting  in  books.  The  fects  haTe 
been  .dil^ently  collected  from  Tarioos  works  printed  for  the  Bannatyne 
Clnh,  the  Maitland  Clnb,  and  the  Spaldii^  Clnb ;  and  they  show  Scotland 
and  the  Sootdi  as  they  were  when  they  differed  as  much  from  Englishmai 
as  Frendmien  da  Scottish  scholars  filled  the  mdrersities  <^  Europe,  and 
often  bore  off  the  prizes ;  bat  the  people  at  home  fired  in  a  conation  of 
lawless  ferocity,  filth,  wretchedness  and  degradation,  sncfa  as  has  not 
eTisted  in  the  soothnn  part  of  this  island  since  the  Tery  early  Norman 
era.  As  late  as  the  dose  of  last  century  the  colliers  and  saUers  of  Scot- 
land were  literally  sfanres,  being  cither  bom  the  bondsmen  of  their  masters, 
or  becoming  so  in  after  lifeL  They  had  no  power  of  learing  their  employ- 
^Kot  or  of  betterii^  their  fortunes ;  and  it  was  fomid  necessary,  in  I7T5, 
to  pass  an  act  of  Parliament  to  refiere  tiiem  finom  their  miserable  states 
Tins  act  £d  not  take  ccmplete  effect  until  1799 ;  and  as  late  as  1842,  a 
Seoidi  cc^er  told  the  members  of  a  Parliamentary  Commission  that  he 
himsdf  had  been  bom  a  sUtc,  and  had  worked  for  some  years  in  that  con- 


Hie  **  Corioaities  of  Crime  in  Edinbor]^  "  daring  the  last  thirty  years, 
hare  been  illastrated  by  Mr.  James  If  cLery,  a  member  of  the  E^nborg^ 
Poiioe  District  Force,  who  has  been  working  at  his  Yocation  erer  anoe 
1833,  and  who  has  been  concerned  in  2820  investigations. 


GEBM  ANY. 

J^eeroUpgy.  I>r.  J.  M.  Jost,  the  wdl-known  Jewish  historian,  died  at 
tbe  age  of  67,  at  Frankfort  Not.  20.  His  diief  works  were :  Histoiy  of  the 
I^aeiites  fit>m  the  Times  of  tiie  Maccabees,  10  parts,  1820-47 ;  General 
fiBtory  of  the  Israelites;  2  yoL  1831  ;  English  Reading  Book,  4th  ed.  2 
▼<cd.  1852 ;  Mythological  Gallery,  1834;  works  on  Ckrman  Grammar,  etc: 
He  translated  the  Mishna,  and  edited  the  Itraelit.  AnnaUn,  1839-41,  and 
Zian,  a  monthly  periodicaL 

The  works  of  Bonsen  (whose  death  was  mentioned  in  oar  last  nomber, 
pL  376)  in  dvonological  order,  are  the  following :  De  jure  Atheniensom 
iBcrefitario,  1813 ;  Besdireibong  Ton  Bom  (with  Platner,  and  others),  3  toL 
1829-37 ;  the  Histmy  of  the  Passion  and  the  StiU  Wesk^  2  parts,  1841 ; 
EliiabeCfa  Fry,  and  the  Christian  Women  of  Germany,  1842 ;  the  Basilicas 
4Sft  Clnistian  Rome,  1843  ;  the  Constitotion  of  the  Chorch  ci  the  Fatore, 
19i§  f translated  into  English) ;  Egypt's  Place  in  Unirersal  History,  5  toL 
1S45-56  (translated);  Ignatius  of  Antioch  and  his  Times,  1847 ;  the  Three 
Gemdne  and  the  Four  Sporioas  Epistles  of  Ignalias,  1847 ;  C(»KBtitoti<m  of 
tiie  German  Federation,  1848 ;  Project  for  a  Constitotion  for  the  Empire, 
1S48  ;  on  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  1848 ;  Hippolytos  and  his  Times,  4  yoIs. 
^Muk  under  another  title,  6  yoIs.  1852  sq. ;  Signs  of  the  Times  ^translated), 
3d  ed.  1856 ;  God  in  H^tory,  3  yoL  1856-8;  and  his  Bible  Work,  of  which 
8  ports  were  published,  1858-60. 

Besides  the  woiks  of  Baor  of  Tubingen,  enomerated  in  oar  last  namber, 
p.  375,  he  also  wrote :  Symbolism  and  Mjrthology,  or  the  Natoral  KAlgkms 
or  Antiqaity,  2  yoL  1824;  De  Gnosticoram  Christ  ideafi,  1827  ;  Ptetoral 
EpKllea  of  Pan],  1835;  Origin  of  Eiriscopacy,  1838 ;  the  Ignatian  Epistles 
azad  dieir  latest  Critic  (Bonsen)  1848;  Gospel  of  Mark,  1851 ;  the  Tabingen 
Sdiool  and  its  Bdation  to  the  Tfanes,  2d  ed.  1860.     The  successor  of  Banr 
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at  Tiibiiigen  is  the  court  chaplain  Dr.  Weizsacker,  a  man  of  ^itirely  differ- 
ent tendencies. 

The  chief  works  of  F.  G.  Dahhnann,  who  died  Dec.  5,  at  Rome,  were: 
on  the  Athenian  Comedy  (in  Latin)  1811 ;  Historical  Inyestigations,  2  yoI. 
1821-4 ;  an  edition  of  Adolfiis  Q^eocorus)  Chronicle  of  Dithmar,  2  vol. 
1827 ;  Sources  of  German  History,  2d  ed.  1838 ;  Politics  in  Relation  to  Pre- 
sent Affairs,  Ist  voL  8d  ed.  18i7 ;  History  of  Denmark,  8  vol.  1840-4 ;  His- 
tory of  English  Revolution,  1844,  6th  ed.  1868  ;  History  of  French  Revolu- 
tion, 1845,  8d  ed.  1863. 

Prof.  Hitzig  of  Zurich,  of  rationalistic  tendencies,  has  been  called  to  suc- 
ceed Umbreit  in  Heidelberg.  Ullmann  has  been  compelled,  by  the  negatiye 
party,  to  leave  his  post  in  the  Church  Council,  and  his  position  as  Prelate. 
Dr.  Bahr  has  also  resigned  his  place  on  the  Church  Council,  after  years  of 
faithful  service.  Ullnuinn  says  that  Bahr's  recent  revision  of  the  Agenda 
is  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  now  in  use  in  (German  chiurches. 

Pbbiodicals. — ^The  ^tudien  und  KHtiken,  Heft  2,  1861,  opens  with  an 
article  from  Block's  ms.  Lectures,  edited  by  his  son,  on  Isaiah  lii,  18-Iiii,  12, 
to  be  followed  by  other  extracts.  While  he  does  not  view  this  passage  as  a 
direct  prophecy,  he  acknowledges  that  the  whole  description  of  the  serrant 
of  God  is  such  that  it  seems  to  present,  even  in  detail,  the  image  and  the 
history  of  the  Saviour.  He  acknowledges,  too,  that  the  description  is  that 
of  vicarious  sufferings,  not  merely  for  the  benefit,  but  also  for  the  expia- 
tion of  the  sins  of  Ae  people.  The  second  article,  by  Richter,  is  on  P»do- 
baptism,  its  Nature  and  Right,  defending  it  not  as  necessary,  but  as  salu- 
ta^,  and  in  connection  with  the  position,  that  baptism  confers  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  A  long  philological  and  polemic  article 
by  Steitz,  on  the  use  of  iKelvoc  in  the  classics  and  in  John's  Gospel  (ix,  37 
and  ziz,  86)  defends  against  Buttmann  the  position,  that  the  Evangelist 
there  means  himself  Gurlitt  investigates  the  sense  of  various  passages  in 
Matthew  vii,  18,  14,  xvi,  18,  x,  28  (Luke  xii,  4,  6,)  the  latter  against  Stier, 
in  his  Words  of  Christ,  who  interprets  it  of  Satan  and  not  of  God.  Ull- 
mann gives  an  interesting  account  of  Pressler's  life  of  Ambrose  Blaurer, 
the  first  reformer  of  Suabia ;  Holtzmann  reviews  Maier  on  1st  Corinthians, 
etc. 

The  Deutsche  ZeiUchrift  for  1861,  edited  by  HoUenberg,  appears  in  a 
new  and  reduced  form,  as  a  monthly  periodical,  devoted  to  essays  and 
reviews.  Messner,  on  Neander,  gives  a  genial  sketch  of  his  character 
and  influence.  Julius  Muller  reviews  Menken's  life,  by  Gildemeister.  The 
number  for  March  contains  a  review  of  the  Oxford  Essays  and  Beyiews, 
rather  wondering  at  the  excitement  they  have  occasioned,  and  criticising 
their  vague  and  immethodical  character.  The  Keue  Etangelieche  Eirchenr 
eeitung  still  prospers  on  the  old  basis.  It  gives  more  regions  intelligence 
than  any  of  the  German  periodicals,  besides  longer  articles,  e.  g.  a  good  ac- 
count of  Baur,  and  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia. 

The  Zeitechrift  /,  toise,  Theologie  (the  organ  of  Tubingen)  Heft  1,  2, 
1861,  contains  in  two  parts  a  learned  essay  by  the  editor,  A.  Hilgenfeld, 
on  the  Investigations  about  the  Gospels,  reviewing  the  earlier  conjectures 
(Semler,  Lessing,  etc. ;)  and  giving  an  account  of  the  more  comprehensive 
hypotheses  of  Eichhorn,  Hug,  Schleiermacher  and  Gieseler,  and  of  the  later 
theories  of  Strauss,  Bauer,  Baur,  Weisse,  Wilke  and  others.  Lipsius  on 
Galatians  ii,  17.  Yolkmar  on  the  apocalyptic  books,  Ezra  IV.  and  Enoch 
in  two  articles.  An  anonymous  article  on  Julian  the  Apostate  proposes 
to  answer  the  inquiry.  How  far  is  his  apostacy  to  be  defended  ?  giving 
in  this  number  a  preluninary  sketch  of  his  life.     Hilgenfeld,  the  Origin  of 
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the  Book  of  Enoch,  is  in  opposition  to  Yolkmar,  who  puts  it  in  the  times  of 
Barkochba.  Hilgenfeld  contends  for  its  origin  about  98  b.c.  in  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  King,  Alexander  JannaBus. 

Zeitsehrift  /.  die  hUtorisehe  Tkeologie,  Hefb  2,  1861.  The  first  and 
longest  article  is  by  Hochhuth  (in  continuation  of  his  History  of  Sects  in 
Hesse)  on  Theobald  Thamer,  a  mystic  of  the  16th  century  ((&ed  1669),  of 
whom  Neander  gave  an  interesting  account  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1842.  Dr.  Ebrard  gives  an  account  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  first 
French  Religious  War  in  1562.  Dr.  Hartwig  agrees  with  Schwab  (in  his 
Life  of  Gerson),  that  Gerson  was  not  the  author  of  the  famous  work  Dc 
Modis  uniendi  ac  reformandi  Ecclesiam,  and  conjectures  that  it  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  Andreas  of  Escobar  (Scobar),  who  died  after  1437,  and  of  whose 
other  works  a  list  is  given,  p.  811.  The  last  article,  of  6  pages,  by  Ed- 
ward von  Muralt,  Librarian  in  Petersburgh,  contains  various  readings  of 
the  Moscow  manuscript  of  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius,  probably  firom 
the  12th  century.  Schwegler,  in  his  edition,  made  use  of  the  Mazarin  us. 
of  the  10th  century ;  Laemmer  has  used  the  Venetian  ms.  of  the  same 
century. 

Theologische  Qua/rtalsehrift,  Erstes  Quartalheft,  1861.  Besides  reviews 
of  various  recent  works,  this  Roman  Catholic  quarterly  contains  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  Gregory  YII  and  Henry  lY  at  Canossa,  by  Hefele ;  an  article 
on  the  object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  by  Aberle ;  and  critical  notes  on  the 
Eclogae  Propheticae  of  Eusebius  of  Csesarca,  by  Nolte.  Hefele  defends 
Gregory  against  the  charge  of  deception  in  his  treaty  with  Henry.  Aberle 
makes  the  main  object  which  John  had  in  view  to  be,  not  so  much  the 
supplying  what  was  lacking  in  the  other  evangelists,  as  the  proof  that 
Christ  was  the  incarnate  Logos,  against  unbelievers  and  heretics. 

Two  valuable  German  periodicals  ceased  to  be  published  at  the  close  of 
1860 :  the  Leipsic  Bepertorium,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Gersdor^  and  the  Allge- 
fneines  Repertorium  fur  theoh  Literatur^  edited  by  Dr.  H.  Renter.  The 
former  of  these  has  been  invaluable  for  its  thorough  bibliographical  notices, 
and  classification  of  books.  All  the  departments  of  learning  were  well  re- 
presented in  it 

The  Zeitsehrift  f,  die  lutherisehe  Theologie,  Heft  1,  1861,  begins  the  pub- 
lication of  the  autobiography  of  Rudelbach,  Dane  by  birth  and  German  by 
descent,  one  of  the  editors.  He  was  bom  in  1792.  The  account  of  his 
youth  gives  interesting  sketches  of  Copenhagen,  1792-1800.  Keil  on 
Shiloh,  Gen.  zlix,  10,  defends  the  Messianic  interpretation  with  Hengsten- 
berg,  and  against  Kurtz,  and  Delitzsch  (in  his  Genesis — he  interpreted  it  of 
Christ  in  his  Prophetic  Theology,  1845).  KeiFs  dissertation  is  able  and 
learned.  Kurtz  interprets  Shiloh  as  *^ peace,"  or  *' place  of  peace:" 
Delitzsch  makes  it  refer  to  the  city  of  Silo  (1  Sam.  iv,  12.)  The  other 
articles  are  by  Hurban  on  Church  Parties,  and  by  the  jurist,  Gdschel,  on 
the  biblical  principles  of  state  law  in  connection  with  ecclesiastical  and 
international  law.  The  second  Heft  has  a  discussion  on  the  Cherubim  by 
Engelhardt,  in  reply  to  Kurtz  and  Hofmann ;  Studies  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  by  Th.  Schott;  the  Doctrine  of  Predestination  in  the 
Formula  ConcordiaB,  by  J.  A.  L.  Hebart ;  K.  Strdbel,  on  the  Ministerial 
Question  and  its  Bearings,  and  a  full  critical  bibliographv. 

The  first  part  of  the  new  periodical  for  Canon  Law  (ZBitechH/t  fur  Kir- 
chenrecht\  edited  by  R.  Dove,  gives  promise  of  being  an  able  work.  The 
first  part  contains  an  Introduction  by  the  Editor ;  Oppenheim  on  the  Dis- 
cussions in  the  English  Parliament  about  Civil  Marriage ;  Hermann  on  the 
Project  of  a  Church  Constitution  for  Saxony ;  Richter,  the  Relation  be- 
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tween  the  R.  C.  Church  and  the  State  in  Prussia,  since  1848 ;  reviews  of 
recent  works ;  and  legal  documents. 

The  first  part  of  a  new  edition  of  Lucian  of  Samosata,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Francis  Fritzsche  of  Rostoch,  who  more  than  thirty  years  since 
began  his  labors  upon  this  satirist  Dindorf  and  Bekker  have  in  the  mean- 
time published  other  editions :  and  Dindorf  has  in  contemplation  a  more 
complete  textual  revision,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  codices.  Fritzsche  has 
also  drawn  to  his  help  sevenJ  valuable  manuscripts.  The  combined  labors 
of  these  eminent  scholars  will,  it  is  hoped,  at  last  give  a  purified  text 

Dr.  W.  Binder's  Novus  Thesaurus  Adagiorum  Latinorum,  Stuttg.  pp. 
403,  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  Medulla  Proverbiorum  Latinorum  (in- 
creased from  1875  to  8609),  and  is  said  to  be  the  fullest  and  best  collection 
of  the  Roman  and  later  Latin  proverbs,  including  an  account,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  their  origin,  and  a  comparison  with  German  proverbs. 

The  University  of  Leipsic  celebrated,  Dea  2,  1860,  the  460th  anniver- 
sary  of  its  foundation,  its  ninth  semi-centennial.  Among  its  greatest 
names  is  that  of  Leibnitz.  Oswald  Marbach  has  published  a  history  of 
the  University,  on  the  basis  of  authentic  sources.  The  Acts  of  the  Uni- 
versity, jLD.  1523  to  1558,  edited  by  F.  Ziurncke,  have  been  completed^ 
published  by  Tauchnitz  for  8  Thalers. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  great  geo- 
grapher, Carl  Ritter,  at  Quedlinburg,  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  is  also 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Klopstock.  The  ministers  of  state,  Yon 
Bethmann-HoUweg  and  Yon  Roon,  are  at  the  head  of  a  commission  for 
this  object 

A  very  valuable  work,  and  a  needed  supplement  to  Latin  dictionaries,  is 
Dr.  J.  G.  Th.  Grasse^s  Orbis  Latinus,  giving  the  Latin  names  of  places, 
cities,  seas,  lakes,  mountains,  and  rivers,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  a 
German-Latin  index ;  it  costs  11  Thalers. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  King  of  Prussia  left  in  manuscript  a  work  on  the 
History  of  the  Evangelical  Church  and  its  Development,  which  is  to  be 
published  by  Prof.  Richter. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Redslob,  in  his  Apokalypsis,  attempts  a  revival  of  the  mys- 
tical theory  of  interpretation,  as  necessary  to  the  true  understanding  of 
Scripture,  on  the  basis  of  the  Alexandrian  hermeneutical  school.  The 
speaking  with  tongues  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  was,  it  seems,  the  pro- 
clamation of  this  esoteric  doctrine.  Judas  Iscariot,  carrying  the  bag, 
means  that  he  kept  the  door  while  these  mystic  truths  were  uttered. 

The  Wurtemberg  Summaries,  or  concise  Interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  are  in  the  course  of  republication  at  Nuremberg.  They  were 
first  issued  1669-1672  ;  and  another  edition  in  1700.  They  were  drawn 
up  by  direction  of  the  pious  Duke  Eberhard  III,  at  the  time  when  a  re- 
vived interest  in  religion  followed  the  devastations  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  The  chief  authors  were  the  Prelate  John  Heinlin,  a  forerunner  of 
Bengel,  and  the  General  Superintendent  Conrad  Zeller.  They  are  distin- 
guished for  simplicity,  orthodoxy,  and  practical  use,  and  have  always  been 
highly  esteemed.  Dr.  Graul  b^an  a  republication  in  1846.  Of  tiie  new 
edition,  now  in  progress,  the  first  volume,  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  sixth, 
on  the  Epistles  and  Revelation,  are  issued.  The  whole  will  be  comprised 
in  six  volumes. 

Dr.  Lammer's  new  edition  of  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius  is  sharply 
criticised  by  Hollenberg  in  the  Literarisches  Centralblatt,  attacking  par- 
ticularly his  collation  of  the  Venice  manuscript,  as  very  incorrect  and  in- 
complete. 
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Among  the  neir  works  announced  for  publication  are,  Keil  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, 2  vols. ;  Kahnis,  Lutheran  Dogmatics,  2  vols ;  Wolff,  the  Book  of 
Judith ;  two  new  parts  of  Lindner's  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Selectissima ;  a 
second  edition  of  Delitzsch's  Biblical  Psychology. 

Renter's  Repertorium  for  Sept.  1860,  gives  an  account  of  a  curious 
work,  highly  praised  for  research,  by  J.  L.  Stubach,  published  at  Stock- 
hohn  and  Leipsic,  Part  1,  1866,  Part  2,  1869,  called,  The  Primitive  Reli- 
gion, or  the  Discovery  of  the  Primitive  Alphabet  The  basis  is  in  the  au- 
thor's researches  among  the  Runic  inscriptions,  alphabet,  numbers,  etc. 
His  theory  is,  that  there  is  one  primitive  alphabet,  of  12  signs  (3  being 
vowels) ;  that  these  12  signs  are  symbols,  containing  the  primitive  faith ; 
that  each  of  the  12  has  a  fourfold  significancy,  aritlunetical,  phonetic,  geo- 
metric (in  writing),  and  symbolical ;  that  this  symbolical  sense  is  found  in 
the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  signs  thus  give  the  primitive  alphabet, 
and  also  contain  the  Messianic  account  of  the  world  from  Adam  to  Christ 
(transferred  to  the  course  of  the  sun) ;  and  that  in  the  misinterpretation  of 
this,  was  the  beginning  of  polytheism  and  idolatry.  The  enlargement  of 
the  alphabet  from  12  to  22  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  sounds,  but  had  a 
dogmatic  significancy,  having  respect  to  the  promised  Messiah,  etc. 

Professor  Bergk,  of  the  University  of  Halle,  claims  to  have  discovered 
eight  new  songs  of  Goethe.  He  has  published  them  as  a  supplement  to 
Goethe's  worl^.  They  were  first  printed  in  Jacobi's  "Iris,"  and  have 
hitherto  been  ascribed  to  other  authors.  Bergk  fifids  his  proof  of  their 
genuineness  among  J.  G.  Jacobi's  papers,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
University  in  Freiburg,  (the  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Bad^n),  and  in  his  own  critical  genius. 

It  is  stated  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  given  6000  florins  towards  the 
publication  of  a  History  of  Science  in  Germany. 

The  Prussian  Universities, — During  the  summer  session  of  1860,  the 
six  Prussian  Universities  had  thirty-one  ordinary  and  eighteen  extraordi- 
nary professors,  and  eight  private  teachers,  all  occupied  in  instructing  stu- 
dents in  the  department  of  theology.  The  theological  students  attending 
these  Universities  in  1869-60  were  as  follows : 

In  Griefewald, during  winter,  36  ;  summer,    30. 

InHaUe, "  499;.      "        497. 

InBreslau, "  291;         "        285. 

In  Konigsberg, "  128 ;         "        112. 

InBonn, "  286;        "        287. 

Of  the  1667  theological  students  attending  the  winter  session,  1462, 
and  of  the  1623  attending  the  summer  session,  1484,  were  natives  of  the 
country. — Neue  Evang,  Kirch. 


HOLLAND. 

The  annual  Programme  of  the  Hague  Society  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Christian  Religion  has  been  issued  by  Pro£  Van  Stengel  of  Leyden.  The 
subjects  for  the  prizes  Sept.  1,  1861,  are  on  the  Principle  of  Authority  in 
Religious  Matters,  as  held  by  the  different  branches  of  the  Church,  with 
its  Scriptural  warrant;  and  on  the  Discipline  of  the  Early  Christian 
Church.  For  Sept.  1^  1862,  a  critical  Investigation  of  the  Contents  of  the 
Talmud,  in  relation  to  the  originality  of  the  Christian  religion ;  a  Collection 
and  popular  Interpretation  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  have  been 
most  perverted  in  practical  relations.     For  Dec.  13,  1861,  a  popular  relig- 
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ions  work,  examining  the  principles  of  the  so-called  Modem  Theology ;  a 
critical  history  of  opinions  ahout  the  Intercourse  of  Men  with  Spirits ;  a 
proof  of  the  Reaorrection  of  Christ,  and  its  importance  to  the  Christian 
faith.  Other  questions  proposed  are,  the  Moral  Character  of  the  Christian 
Reyelation ;  the  Independence  of  Faith  in  the  Dirine  Origin  of  Christianity 
in  relation  to  historical  and  critical  science ;  the  grounds  of  helief  in  Im- 
mortality ;  a  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Moral  Freedom ;  an  Exanmuition 
of  Materialism ;  ana  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  School  of  Tubingen. 
The  subjects  for  the  annual  prize  of  400  florins  of  the  Teyler  Society  of 
Haarlem  have  reference  to  the  work  of  Pecaut  on  Christ  and  Conscience, 
(noticed  in  this  Review,  1860,  pp.  123-5),  viz. :  Can  the  absolute  sinless- 
tiess  of  Christ  be  proved  against  historical  and  philosophical  objections? 
Can  it  be  maintained,  even  if  we  suppose  that  the  personality  of  Jesus 
proceeded  from  a  natural  development  of  humanity  ?  What  is  the  im- 
portance of  the  results  of  this  inquiry  for  our  times  ? 


DENMARK. 

The  Literary  Society  of  the  North,  at  Copenhagen,  though  not  long  in 
existence,  has  published  20  to  25  volumes.  Its  object  is  to  reedit  the  mon- 
uments of  the  old  Scandinavian  literature.  Among  its  publications  is  an 
edition  of  Gragas,  an  Icelandic  code  of  1118,  with  a  Danish  translation  by 
Finsen,  much  superior  to  the  Latin  translation  of  the  4rto  edition  of  1839. 
It  has  also  published  the  Songs  of  Iceland,  those  of  the  Faroe  Jslands, 
Sagas,  etc  The  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  of  which  Rafn  is  the 
secretary,  publishes  two  periodical  works,  viz.  a  Review  of  Northern 
Archsoology,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  Society ;  and  Annals  of  the 
Archaeology  and  History  of  the  Nort^  containing  the  memoirs  and  papers 
read,  etc. — Corre^p.  Litteraire, 


RUSSIA. 

Died  at  Heidelberg,  Oct.  12,  1860,  at  the  age  of  29,  Maria  Nikolajewnt 
Wemadski  (her  maiden  name  was  Schigi^ew),  a  Russian  lady  of  unusaal 
literary  attfunmants,  specially  learned  in  political  economy.  She  trans- 
lated Hopkins*  work  on  Political  Economy  into  Russian,  and  also  took  part 
in  the  translation  of  Tengoborski^s  on  the  Productive  Powers  of  Russia, 
besides  Writing  on  these  subjects  several  essays  in  Russian  journals. 

The  Russian  Press,  In  Russia,  excluding  Poland  and  Finland,  there 
were  published  last  year,  310  periodical  papers ;  142  in  St  Petersbuiig; 
45  at  Moscow  ;  10  at  Riga ;  11  at  Dorpat ;  10  at  Odessa ;  8  at  Kiew ;  6  at 
Tiflis  ;  5  at  Wilna ;  6  at  Cronstadt.  There  is  also  an  official  journal  in 
each  of  the  66  provinces  of  the  empire.  Of  the  periodicals,  230  are  in  the 
Russian  language  ;  38  in  German ;  29  in  French  ;  5  in  Armenian ;  3  {d 
English — shipping  reports ;  8  in  Lithuanian ;  1  in  Hebrew-German ;  3  m 
Russian-French-German,  etc  Twelve  are  daily ;  2,  five  times  a  week;  % 
three  times  a  week ;  3,  twice  a  week ;  99,  weekly  ;  64  monthlies ;  9  quar- 
terlies ;  6  yearly.  Four  are  devoted  to  theology ;  8  to  pedagogics ;  3  State 
economy;  7  geography;  2  philology;  5  bibliography;  16  medicine; 
16  natural  sciences ;  3  mathematics,  eta 
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SWITZERLAND. 

The  Academy  of  Genera  celebrated,  June  5,  1859,  its  Three  Hundredth 
Anniyersary.  In  commemoration  of  the  event  the  Livre  du  Recteur,  1659 
—1859,  has  been  published  V  Revilliod,  Fort  &  Fick,  400  p.  8yo.  This  is 
the  register  of  all  the  names  of  students  inscribed ;  about  7000  from  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  The  yolume  also  contains  a  list  of  the  Professors 
and  Rectors  of  the  Academy. 


ITALY. 

Dr.  M*Crie's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  has  been  translated 
into  Italian,  and  is  now  widely  circulated. 

The  Emperor  of  France  has  been  attempting  to  get  Yolterra^s  Descent 
from  the  Gross  (reckoned  by  some  one  of  the  three  masterpieces  of  paint- 
ing) transferred  from  the  Church  of  the  Trinita  in  Rome,  to  Paris,  on  the 
ground  that  the  church,  built  by  a  French  King,  is  still  owned  by  France. 
But  the  Courts  decided  adversely  to  his  claim,  aiter  the  picture  had  been 
taken  down  for  removal. 

The  excavations  at  Pompeii,  suspended  since  1849,  have  been  recom- 
menced. 

The  Yatican  contains  100,000  printed  books  and  25,000  hss.,  2,380  of 
which  are  Oriental ;  also  a  museum  of  medallions  and  other  antiquities.. 
The  Casanatensian  library  consists  of  about  120,000  volumes  and  of  mss., 
some  of  which  are  of  great  value.  The  Angelica  library  contains  148,725 
volumes,  and  the  Aracaelitana  is  also  richly  stored;  tlie  Barberina  has 
60,000  printed  works,  10,000  hss.,  and  the  original  autographs  of  Tasso 
and  Petrarch.  The  Corsinian  library,  consisting  of  an  immense  mass  of 
books,  is  the  best  in  Rome  or  Europe  for  its  collection  of  rare  prints,  en- 
gravings, and  the  editions  of  works  of  the  13th  century.  The  Chigian  and 
the  Yallicellian  are  both  rich  in  books  and  mss.  In  all  the  convents  there 
are  large  libraries,  but  both  in  these  and  in  the  others  above  named,  there 
is  a  dearth  of  modem  books,  especially  of  those  that  treat  of  social  sci- 
ences. As  far  as  the  cause  of  superior  instruction  is  concerned,  the  defi- 
ciency is  very  great ;  but  as  regards  ancient  works,  the  libraries  contain 
treasures  with  which  those  of  no  other  city  can  compete. 

Garibaldi  has  accepted  the  dedication  to  him  of  an  autobiographical 
work  about  to  be  issued,  entitled,  "  Student  Life  in  Yenetia,"  edited  by 
Signor  Girolamo  Yolpi,  whose  novel,  "  The  Home  and  the  Priest,"  was  pub- 
lished last  year  under  the  auspices  of  Leigh  Hunt.  The  translation  from 
the  unpublished  Italian  manuscript  was  effected  by  Mr.  Carey,  the  trans- 
lator of  Dante's  "Divine  Comedy,"  and  author  of  "Psyche's  Interludes." 

The  Struggles  of  Yenice  under  the  leadership  of  Manin,  1848-9,  are  re- 
corded in  M.  de  la  Faye's  "  Documents  et  Pieces  Authentiques  Laiss'es  par 
Daniel  Manin^^^  published  in  Paris.  For  about  a  year  and  a  half  Yenice 
resisted  the  whole  military  and  maritime  force  brought  to  bear  on  it  by 
Austria  ;  though  Asiatic  cholera  was  ravaging  its  population ;  though  food 
was  scarce,  and  relief  impossible ;  though  conflagrations  were  perpetually 
bursting  out  among  the  houses  struck  by  the  enemy's  shells  ;  though  the 
ammunition  of  the  besieged  grew  less  and  less  day  by  day,  and  finally 
dwindled  down  to  nothing ;  though  the  little  Yenetian  fleet  was  deprived 
of  almost  all  its  hands  by  disease,  and  though  Manin  himself  was  constant- 
ly sufiering  acute  anguish,  from  a  complaint  of  the  heart.    M.  de  la  Faye 
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does  justice  to  this  magnificent  episode  in  the  annals  of  ItaUan  heroism ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  exhibits  the  miserable  doubl&dealing  of  L&- 
martine,  who,  while  professing  the  utmost  sympathy  with  the  insurrection- 
ary Italians,  twice  assented  to  a  bargain  for  surrendering  Venice  to  Austria, 
in  consideration  of  France  receiving  Sayoy  1  Cavaignac  and  Jules  Bastide 
are  also  shown  in  a  somewhat  unfiiyorable  light ;  and  K.  de  la  Faye  r^ards 
the  conduct  of  the  English  Goyemment  in  those  days  as  being  for  more 
honest  than  that  of  France. 


FRANCE. 

M.  Guizot  in  his  Address  to  Lacordaire,  when  the  monk  was  receiyed 
among  the  40  of  the  Academy,  is  reported  to  haye  commenced  his  speech, 
addressing  Lacordaire,  thus : 

"  What  would  haye  happened,  Monsieur,  if  you  and  I  had  met  six  hmi- 
dred  years  ago  ?  I  have  no  taste  for  awakening  reminiscences  of  discord 
and  violence ;  but  I  should  not  respond  to  the  sentiment  of  the  generous 
public  who  hear  us,  and  the  great  public  outside  these  waUs  who  took  such 
an  interest  in  your  election,  were  I  not,  like  it,  moved  by  and  proud  of  the 
noble  contrast  which  exists  between  what  passes  at  present  in  this  fa&ll, 
and  what  would  have  taken  place  formerly  under  similar  circumstances. 
Six  hundred  years  ago,  Monsieur,  if  persons  of  my  religious  persuasion  of 
that  day  had  met  you,  they  would  have  assuled  you  with  indignation  &s 
an  odious  persecutor,  and  you,  ardent  in  inflaming  the  victors  against  here- 
tics, would  have  exclaimed,  *  Strike — strike  always !  God  will  know  how 
to  distinguish  his^own  !*  ** 

The  allusion  was  to  the  reputed  words  of  Amauld,  the  papal  legate,  Ab- 
bot of  Citeaux,  addressed  to  the  crusaders  against  the  Albigenses,  about  to 
attack  the  city  of  Begiers,  July  22,  1209,  who  asked  him.  How  they  were 
to  distinguish  the  faithful  from  the  heretics,  viz.  Csedite  eos,  novit  eniin 
Dominus  (^ui  sunt  ejus.  M.  Ch.  Tamizey  de  Larroque,  in  the  Correspon- 
dance  Litteraire  (Feb.  10),  attempts  to  show  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence  that  these  words  wore  ever  spoken  by  the  Abbot  The  story  is  notfoond 
in  any  of  the  early  chronicles.  In  Guizot's  Collection  of  Chronicles,  there 
are  six  upon  the  capture  of  Begiers,  in  none  of  which  is  it  mentioned:  not 
in  Guillaumo  le  Breton,  nor  Gmllaume  de  Nangis,  nor  in  the  Histoire  de  la 
Guerre  des  Albigeois,  written  in  the  Romance ;  nor  in  the  Chroniqae  de 
St.  Denis,  nor  in  the  History  of  the  Crusade,  written  in  verse.  It  is  first 
found  in  the  work  of  a  German  monk,  Peter  Csesarius,  a  Cisterdan,  of 
the  monastery  of  Heisterbach  (near  Bonn),  in  his  Dialogi  de  Miraculis, 
written  about  122B,  a  writer  famous  for  credulity.  Testis  unus,  testis  nul- 
lus,  says  the  critic.  This  same  Cnsarius  reports  another  saying  of  the 
Abbot  of  Citeaux,  when  asked  what  should  be  done  with  the  captives  at 
Mineroc,  that  they  should  pardon  those  who  became  converts,  but  bum 
those  who  refused. 

A  work  on  the  History  of  Jansenism,  by  Rene  Rapin,  hitherto  inedited, 
*  has  been  published  by  Abb6  Domenech.     It  brings  the  account  down  to 
1644,  furnishing  new  materials. 

The  wars  of  Tamerlane  in  Asia  Minor  are  the  subject  of  an  Armenian 
Chronicle  of  Thomas  do  Medzoph,  translated  by  F.  Neve,  professor  at  Lon- 
vain,  and  published  at  Brussels,  pp.  158. 

Hoene  Wronskrs  Philosophic  Absolue  de  I'Histoire  was  published  in  2 
vols,  in  1852 :  The  first  volume  of  his  Posthumous  Works,  just  issued,  is 
on  the  D^veloppement  progressif  et  fut  final  de  I'humanit^. 
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"  TadtuB  and  His  Age  **  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  by  Guchan,  in  which 
the  character  of  Nero  is  smoothed  oyer  in  a  noyel  manner.  Thus  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  is  said  to  hare  been,  though  popular,  much  affected  by 
"  &mily  difficulties." 

The  Annales  de  la  Philosophie  Chretienne^  Feyrier,  1860,  contain  an 
article  translated  and  edited  by  Panthier,  from  the  hss.  of  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary in  China,  in  the  18th  century.  Father  Premare,  on  certain  works  of 
Chinese  Philosophy,  supposed  to  indicate  the  primitiye  monotheism  of  that 
people.  The  work  commented  on  dates  from  the  11th  century,  and  is  of  a 
philosophical  rather  than  a  theological  cast,  containing  speculations  akin  to 
those  of  the  Stoics.  M.  Panthier  published  in  18&  an  Esquise  d^une 
Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  Chinoise.  Father  Premare  also  wrote  a  Notitia 
Iiinguffi  SiniacsB,  published  at  Malacca  in  1881,  a  century  after  bis  death,  and 
subsequently  translated  into  English  by  J.  G.  Bridgman,  Canton  1847,  700. 

M.  Charles  Schoebel  continues  his  examination  of  Primitiye  Monotheism 
in  the  Annales  de  Philosophie  Chretienne.  His  chief  object  is  to  refute 
Renan*s  position,  that  the  monotheistic  belief  was  a  specialty  of  the  Sem- 
itic race.  He  accordingly  points  out  the  eyidence  of  its  existence  in  other 
races,  and  the  proof  that  tribes  of  the  Semitic  race  haye  in  many  instances 
d^enerated  into  polytheism,  like  other  races.  The  December  number 
giyes  eyidence  in  fkyor  of  the  primitiye  monotheism  of  the  Chinese,  the 
Greeks,  Babylonians,  Chaldeans,  Assyrians  and  Syrians.  The  Arabs 
(Semitic)  were  originally  monotheistic  and  became  polytheistic. 

A  report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  by  M.  Merim6e,  proposes 
some  changes  in  the  public  libraries  of  Paris.  The  library  of  the  Arsenal 
is  fiunous  for  its  collections  in  dramatic  literature,  poetry  and  romance ;  St. 
Geneyieye  in  theology ;  the  Sorbonne,  in  philosophy  and  the  classics.  To 
complete  the  speci^ties  of  each,  it  is  proposed  to  take  works  from  the 
others ;  and  to  transfer  to  the  Imperial  library  the  works  which  will  there 
fill  up  important  collections — the  latter  to  make  amends  by  giying  to  each 
of  the  others  the  publications  which  will  make  it  complete  in  its  own 
branch. 

The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  has  elected  as  honorary 
members,  De  Rossi  of  Rome,  Immanuel  Bekker  and  Theod.  Mommsen  of 
Berlin,  and  Weill  of  Heidelberg. 

Abbd  Martin,  of  Agde,  has  published  a  work  on  Chrrsostom,  his  works 
and  his  age,  in  3  yols.  pp.  1636,  21  francs,  which  the  Annals  of  Christian 
Philosophy  says  is  one  of  the  noblest  pan^yrics  eyer  issued  upon  the 
golden-mouthed  preacher.  It  enters  fuUy  into  the  contemporaneous  his- 
tory of  the  Greek  emperors. 

Abb6  Migne  writes  to  the  Annals  of  Christian  Philosophy  (Jan.  1861) 
announcing  the  completion  of  his  two  yast  collections  (Cursus  Completus) 
of  Patrology,  in  326  yolumes,  large  8vo,  double  columns.  The  Course  of 
Latin  Patrology  is  in  217  yols.  from  Tertullian  to  Innocent  III :  the  GrsBco- 
Latin  is  in  109  yolumes,  from  Barnabas  to  Photius ;  the  Latin  yersion  of 
the  Greek  is  sold  separately  in  55  yolumes.  The  Latin  yolumes  cost  fiye 
francs,  the  Greek-Latin,  8.  Besides  this,  there  haye  been  prepared,  and 
wiU  be  soon  published,  12  large  yolumes  containing  210  genend  and  special 
indices  and  tables ;  these  alone  cost,  in  editing,  half  a  million  of  francs — 
500  years  of  the  time  of  fifty  different  persons  I  The  Abbe  says  in  conclu 
sion :  Nunc  dimittis :  and,  Curium  meum  consummayi. 

L^on  Pages,  Bibli<^raphie  japonaise — a  Catalogue  of  all  books  relating  to 
Japan  published  since  the  15th  century.  4to  6  fr.  M.  Pages  has  also 
translated  into  French,  from  the  Dutch,  an  Essay  on  Japanese  Grammar 
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by  J.  H.  Dunker-Curtiufi,  with  the  illustrations  and  additions  of  HoffmaDn. 
8vo,  20  fr. 

The  French  poets  of  the  Carlovingian  order  are  to  be  reproduced  under 
the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  40  yolumes ;  4  have 
been  published. 

The  grand  prize  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  best  collection  of  the 
masterpieces  of  French  prose  writers  from  the  14th  to  the  16  th  centuries, 
accompanied  by  a  dictionary,  grammar,  and  history  of  the  language  at  that 
epoch,  was  assigned,  Feb.  7,  to  D.  K.  Monnard,  Ftofessor  of  the  Bomamc 
Language  and  Literature  at  Bonn. 

M.  L.  de  Rochaud  is  about  to  publish  an  elaborate  work  on  Phidias,  bis 
Life  and  Works ;  the  Marbles  of  the  Parthenon.  The  Correspondance  Lit- 
t^raire  of  Feb.  gives  a  valuable  chapter  from  it  on  the  marbles  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  British  Museiun. 

Two  recent  French  works  are  devoted  to  the  Wars  of  the  Peasants  in 
France  (La  Jacquerie,  1856-8).  In  one  of  them  M.  Perrens  eulogises 
Etienne  Marcel,  the  leader,  as  the  hero  of  French  liberty ;  in  the  other  M. 
S.  Luce  represents  Marcel  and  the  whole  movement  as  revolutionary  and 
disorganising.  The  former  work  attributes  to  Marcel  an  agency  which  the 
facts  do  not  warrant,  in  the  Ordonnance  of  28th  Dec.  1355,  which  manj 
French  historians  describe  as  La  grande  eharte  de»  Francais. 

Scherer  in  his  Melanges  de  Critique  says,  that  "  the  Bible  contains  no 
prophecies,"  "  that  if  any  Jews  have  been  converted  by  the  53d  of  Isaiah, 
it  has  been  from  mere  ignorance."  Dr.  Capadose  of  the  Hague  writes  in 
reply  to  this  to  the  Archives  du  Ghristianisme  in  a  very  earnest  manner: 
*^  If  I  could  see  M.  Scherer,  I  would  say,  here  is  an  Israelite,  who  refutes 
your  false  statement,  not  by  words,  but  by  facts."  At  25  years  of  age  he 
was  reading  the  Qospel  of  Matthew,  and  his  attention  was  accidentallj  di- 
rected to  the  53d  of  Isaiah :  *^  I  read  it  through ;  it  impressed  me  deeply; 
I  thought  some  one  must  have  changed  the  bool^  for  I  found  here  the  Gos- 
pel :  in  this  man  of  sorrows  I  found  the  Messiah."  *>  For  49  years  this  foith 
has  been  the  joy  of  my  life,  my  comfort  in  all  trials."  "  So  it  was  too  with 
his  deceased  brother,"  he  adds,  saying,  ^*  that  if  all  this  is  the  result  of 
^  ignorance,^  it  shows  that  ignorance  has  a  remarkable  power,  that  of  mak- 
ing life  happy,  and  death  peaceful." 

NeuDttpapers  in  Paris,  Paris  contains  503  newspapers,  of  which  43  are 
devoted  to  politics,  and  have  to  deposit  caution  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  The  oldest  paper,  Le  Journal  des  Sacans,  dates  back  to  1665. 
The  circulation  of  the  leadingjoumals  is  as  follows :  Le  SiecU,  40,000 ;  Le 
Gonstitutionnely  20,000;  LaFatrie,  30,000;  V Opinione N^ationale,'^o,m\ 
La  Preue,  15,000 ;  Lcb  DklaU,  10,000 ;  Le  Pay%,  &,000 ;  L  Union,  4,000; 
La  Gazette  de  France^  4,000 ;  VAmi  de  la  Religion,  4,000 ;  Le  Monk, 
4,000. 

The  journal  Le  Monde^  the  successor  to  the  notorious  Urmers,  now  re- 
presents the  Ultramontane  party.  As  a  specimen  of  its  tone,  one  of  the 
chief  editors,  M.  Coquille,  in  a  recent  number,  says,  that  the  Reformation 
was  rejected  by  the  people  of  all  countries,  and  imposed  upon  them  only 
by  theur  rulers ;  that  the  edict  of  Nantes  of  Henry  IV  was  a  betrayal  of 
the  Church  and  of  France ;  that  the  Catholics  have  always  been  persecuted, 
and  never  persecutors,  etc. 

The  pamphlet  of  M.  Rosseeuw  St  Hilaire,  Ce  qu'il  faut  k  la  France, 
published  originally  in  the  Revue  Chr6tienne,  has  had  great  success.  It 
gives  the  verdict  of  history  upon  the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots,  trac- 
ing back  to  this  source  the  evils  that  have  afflicted  France. 
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Count  Ag^nor  de  Gasparin,  formerly  Deputy  under  Louis  Philippe,  and 
one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  emancipation  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies, 
has  published  an  octavo  volume  of  500  pages,  entitled :  Un  Grand  Peuple 
qui  se  rileve — Les  EtaU  UnU  en  1861.  ("  A  Great  People  who  raise  them- 
selves up — The  United  States  in  1861.")  The  position  which  the  author 
undertakes  to  prove  is,  that  the  people  of  the  Uniteft  States,  in  electing  Mr. 
Lincoln,  have  committed  no  fault,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  have  raised 
themselves  up ;  they  have  raised  themselves  from  the  barbarism  into  which 
the  slave  power  was  drifting  them,  and  placed  themselves  on  nobler  and 
more  civilized  ground. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  CorrespondeTice  of  j^apoleon  First  has  appeared, 
comprising  the  time  of  Buonaparte*s  Consulship,  the  coup  cPet&t'of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  the  second  war  in  the  Vendee,  the  second  expedition  to  Italy, 
Marengo,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the  Luneville  Treaty. 

The  fourth  volume  of  M.  GuizoVh  Memoirs^  and  the  third  of  his  Trans- 
lation of  Shakespeare^  are  announced  in  Paris. 

Auguste  Callet  has  published  a  work  on  the  existence  of  hell  and  eter- 
nal punishment  His  principal  point  is,  that  the  idea  not  only  involves  an 
eternity  of  suffering,  but  an  eternity  of  depravity  in  the  sufferer. 

M.  Gamier  Pages,  who  was  formerly  Mayor  of  Paris  and  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  provisional  government,  will  shortly  publish  a  "  History 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848,"  giving  an  account  of  all  the  political  events  of 
that  memorable  year.  It  will  appear  in  four  parts,  under  the  following 
titles  :  " The  Revolution  of  1848  in  Europe,"  in  three  volumes ;  the  "Fall 
of  Royalty,"  in  one  volume ;  "  The  24th  February,  1848,"  also  in  one 
volume ;  and  "  The  Provisional  Government,"  in  three  volumes.  The  in- 
timate knowledge  which  M.  Gamier-Pages  must  necessarily  have  of  the 
transactions  of  that  period  will  enable  him  to  produce  a  work  of  more  than 
European  interest 
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The  late  Dr.  Murray  submitted  to  the  New-Jersey  Historical  Society,  at 
its  last  meeting  before  his  decease,  a  manuscript  memoir  of  John  Wither- 
spoon  by  Ashbel  Green,  D.D.,  which  had  been  taken  to  Scotland,  but  re- 
covered by  Dr.  Murray  in  a  visit  to  Scotland  in  1860.  The  memoir  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be 
published. 

One  of  our  countmnen,  Mr.  Thayer,  has  been  for  some  years  collecting 
materials  for  a  life  of  Beethoven,  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  He  is  now 
in  England  for  the  same  object. 

A  new  review,  The  Danville  Quarterly  Eeview,  edited  by  an  Association 
of  Ministers,  has  been  started  to  represent  a  phase  of  Old  School  Presby- 
terianism  not  adequately  expounded  in  the  Princeton  Review,  or  the  South - 
em  Presbjrterian  Quarterly.  An  explanatory  note  savs,  "  What  may  be 
expected  in  this  Review  is  great  personal  freedom  of  opinion,  great  unity 
of  fundamental  principle,  great  diversity  of  didactic  treatment,  great  va- 
riety on  union  points."  The  subject  of  Imputation  is  thus  referred  to 
in  one  of  the  articles :  *'  The  theological  world  is  at  present  edified  by  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  several  brethren  of  learning  and  ability  exhibiting 
their  skill  in  dialectics,  metaphysics,  and  philosophy,  and  each  in  antagonism 
to  the  others,  in  the  vain  effort  to  subject  the  great  cardinal  doctrine  of  Im- 
putation to  philosophical  analysis." 
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The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  among  other  articles,  has  a 
valuable  criticism  on  PoweU^s  yiews  of  the  Order  of  Nature  and  of  Miracles 
by  Dr.  Wing  of  Carlisle,  Pa. :  a  criticism  of  McOosh  on  the  Intuitions,  by  Dr. 
Dempster  of  Illinois ;  a  forable  exhibition  of  the  State  of  the  Country  in 
reference  to  Slavery,  by  the  Editor.  Dr.  Hibbard,  of  Canandaigua,  contri- 
butes a  learned  and  just  exposition  of  the  Pauline  Use  of  the  word  aap^ 
(Jletih)  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  depravity.  He  takes,  and  ably  main- 
tains, the  position  that  it  refers  to  the  natural,  yet  moral,  state  of  man,  as 
alienated  from  God ;  and  that  it  involves  an  inability,  a  want  of  power, 
to  submit  and  conform  to  the  law  of  God.  He  holds  ^*  with  Augustine, 
that  since  man  by  his  free  will  became  estranged  from  God,'*  this  **  free  will, 
left  to  itself^  is  now  only  active  to  sin,'*  and  "  man  needs  now  a  new  super- 
venient grace  in  order  to  be  brought  back  to  goodness.*' 

The  Evanaelical  Beview^  Gettysburg,  Pa,  in  the  April  number.  Art.  V, 
furnishes  a  ust  of  publications  by  Lutherans  in  the  United  States — a  valu- 
able contribution  to  bibliography.  The  list  extends  to  thirty-four  pages, 
and  includes  many  works  of  great  merit  in  theology  and  church  history. 
The  Lutheran  standards,  "  The  Christian  Book  of  Concord,"  with  an  his- 
torical introduction,  translated  by  Rev.  Ambrose  Henkel,  was  published  at 
New  Market,  Va.,  in  1854^  pp.  780.  The  History  of  the  American  Lu- 
theran Church,  to  1842,  by  Dr.  £.  L.  Hazelius,  was  published  at  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  in  1846,  pp.  300.  The  best  brief  sketch  of  the  History  is  by 
Prof  M.  L.  Stoever,  published  by  the  Lutheran  Board,  1860.  The  ablest 
and  most  prolific  author  is  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  whose  works  are  widely 
known.  The  same  number  of  the  Review,  Art.  YII,  gives  the  original 
plan  for  a  Union  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country,  adopted  by  the 
Synod  of  Pa.  in  1819,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1820. 

The  Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  contains  the  follow- 
ing articles :  The  Conflict  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  Thomas  Carlyle,  by  Prof. 
Stark ;  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay ;  Nast's  Commentary,  by  Prof.  Reu- 
belt ;  Methodism  in  Canada,  by  President  Cummings ;  Philological  Study 
of  the  Latin  Language,  by  Prof  Dickson ;  Lady  Maxwell,  by  Mrs.  Martin ; 
Baptism  and  Church  Membership  of  Children,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Miller  ^  and 
Brief  Reviews. 

The  Christian  Review^  April,  has  three  interesting  philosophical  articles 
on  Archetypes,  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  and  Berkeley  and  his  Works. 
That  on  ^chetypes  gives  an  instructive  history  of  the  doctrine,  particu- 
larly as  developed  in  modem  physical  researches.  A  review  of  Conant's 
Matthew  demurs  to  some  of  the  proposed  alterations  of  the  old  version ; 
e.  g.  Matthew  x :  9,  Provide  not  gold. . .  .in  jonr girdles  ;  x :  32,  Every  one 
who  shall  acknowledge  (for,  confess)  me  before  men;  xi:  12,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  taken  hy  violence,  and  the  violent  seize  upon  it :  xi :  23,  Thej 
shall  go  down  to  the  underworld :  xiii :  25,  The  enemy  came  and  sowed 
dameU  (for,  tares) — "the  Parable  of  the  Darnel  would  savor  of  affecta- 
tion :"  xvii,  4,  Let  us  make  here  three  tents:  xxi,  16,  Prepared  praise,  (for 
perfected)  ;  xxiii :  5,  They  made  broad  their  proteetives  /  (for,  phylacte- 
ries) ;  xxiv,  22,  The  chosen  (for,  the  elect).  But  the  most  important  part  of 
the  criticism  is  the  argument  against  supplanting  baptize,  by  immerse — 
e.  g.  xxviii,  Go  ye  therefore,  and  immerse  all  nations.  Some  of  our  Baptist 
brethren  may  be  so  immersed  in  this  usage  as  not  to  feel  that  such  a  ren- 
dering is  ludicrous  as  well  as  unnecessary ;  though,  when  they  are  con- 
sistently called  ImmerserSj  or  Dippers,  we  think  they  must  have  some  feel- 
ing of  the  sort  passing  over  them.     We  are  glad  to  find  this  able  and 
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scholarly  Beview  taking  ground  against  such  innovations.  It  justly  argues 
that  baptize  means  much  more  than  immerse.  StendeFs  essay  on  the  In- 
spiration of  the  Apostles  is  continued,  and  to  be  continued.  It  is  ^ell 
worthy  of  being  translated. 

The  Congregational  Quarterly  for  April,  has  an  excellent  biographical 
sketch  of  John  Cotton,  by  J.  S.  Clark,  D.D.,  and  a  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  theological  opinions  in  New  England  in  the  Old  Cove- 
nant and  Confession  of  the  Northampton  Church,  furnished  by  Rev.  Zach> 
ary  Eddy,  D.D.,  the  present  pastor  of  that  church. 

Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.D.,  late  President  of  Amherst  College,  died 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  April  8.  He  was  born  in  1780,  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, was  first  settled  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  then  in  Pittsfield  in  1817.  In 
1828  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Amherst  College,  which  was  raised 
to  a  high  position  under  his  wise  administration  of  22  years.  Since  1845 
be  has  resided  in  Pittsfield.  His  Sermons,  Travels  in  Europe,  in  2  vols., 
Letters  to  a  Son  in  the  Ministry,  and  Letters  on  Domestic  Education,  as 
well  as  his  occasional  discourses,  and  frequent  articles  in  quarterly  reviews 
and  in  religious  newspapers,  have  given  him  an  honored  name  in  our  reli- 
gious literature.  His  last  volume  was  a  series  of  Revival  Sketches,  review- 
ed by  Dr.  Woodbridge  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Review.  He  was  an 
eloquent  and  forcible  preacher,  a  wise  counsellor,  and  a  foremost  man  in 
all  the  leading  religious,  missionary  and  philanthropic  movements  of  the 
times. 

Prof.  J.  W.'  Gibbs  died  in  New  Haven,  March  25th,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  71.  Prof.  Gibbs  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  April  80th^  1795,  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1809,  and  occupied  the  position  of  tutor  in  that  institu- 
tion from  1811  to  1815.  In  1824  he  was  invited  to  the  professorship  of 
Sacred  Literature,  a  post  which  he  occupied  until  his  death.  In  this  de- 
partment, as  also  in  philological  and  grammatical  studies  generally,  he  has 
long  held  an  honored  position  among  scholars.  As  an  author  he  was 
chiefly  known  for  his  translations  of  Gesenius'  Manual  Hebrew  Lexicon  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  1824,  republished  in  London  in  1824:  in  1828  he 
published  a  Manual  Hebrew  Lexicon,  in  an  abridged  .form.  He  was  also  a 
contributor  to  various  periodicals.  His  "Philological  Studies,"  "Latin 
Analyst,"  and  "  Teutonic  Etymologies,"  contain  some  of  the  most  valuable 
essays  in  philology  that  have  appeared  in  this  country.  A  valuable  com- 
memorative discourse  by  Prof  G.  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  College,  is  a  worthy 
tribute  to  the  scholarship  and  worth  of  Professor  Gibbs. 

The  second  edition  of  an  anonymous  work,  called  Christ  the  Spirit : 
Being  an  Attempt  to  state  the  Primitive  View  of  Christianity,  is  published 
by  Francis  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  12mo,  pp.  468.  The  author  has  also  written 
Remarks  on  Alchemy  and  the  Alchemists.  His  theory  of  Christianity  is, 
that  it  was  originally  an  offshoot  from  the  Essenes— one  of  the  most  violent 
of  hypotheses,  unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  T/ie  World  writes,  that  the  United  States 
Minister  at  the  Hague,  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Esq.,  has  translated  several 
poems  of  Jacob  Steendam,  the  first  poet  of  New  Netherlands,  born  in  1616, 
and  who  came  to  New  York  (New  Amsterdam)  about  1652.  His  first  poem 
"  The  Complaint  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  New  Netherland,  to  her  Mother," 
was  published  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  1659.  Another  poem,  entitled 
"The  Praise  of  New  Netherland,"  was  published  in  1661.  Only  a  few 
copies  of  this  translation  have  been  printed,  for  private  distribution. 

The  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Heathen,  at  its  last  annual  meeting  in  Be^ehem,  Pa.,  authorized 
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the  Board  of  Directors  to  publish  a  History  of  the  Moravian  missions  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  from  their  commencement,  128  years  ago. 
Tb^  Society  received  last  year  over  $10,000 ;  its  net  capital  is  $153,377. 

Historical  and  Biographical  Works.  J.  N.  Carrigan,  First  Settlements 
of  the  French  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  second  series,  from  the  mss.  in  the 
archives  of  the  Marine  at  Paris. — S.  Mordecai,  Virginia,  especially  Richmond, 
in  By-Gone  Days ;  second  edition.  Winthrop  Sargent,  Life  and  Career  of 
Major  Andre. — The  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,  by  one  of  his  great-grandsons, 
is  announced. 

Bev.  Dr.  Dorsey,  late  President  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Conference 
of  Virginia,  is  preparing  a  history  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  are  to  publish  a  volume  of  original 
and  unpublished  letters  of  Washington,  collected  by  Edward  Everett ;  and 
also  a  collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  early  history  and  men  of  the 
colony,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Winthrop. 

H.  B.  Dawson,  of  New  York,  is  preparing  a  History  of  New  York  during 
the  Bevolution,  irofn  manuscripts  in  the  Mercantile  Library  Association. 
A  grammar  of  the  Flat  Head,  or  Selish  Dialect,  by  Mengarini,  will  form  the 
2d  volume  of  the  Library  of  American  Linguistics.  A  memoir  of  Rev.  John 
Brainerd,  brother  of  David,  is  in  preparation  by  Bev.  Thos.  Brainerd,  D.D., 
of  Philadelphia. 

Libraries  is  Yale  College. —  Vols. 

Library  of  the  College,  exclusive  of  pamphlets, 38,000 

Linonian  Library, 12,000 

Brothers'  Library, 12,000 

Medical  and  Law  Libraries, 5,000 

67,000 

The  number  of  unbound  pamphlets  is  estimated  at  seven  thousand.  The 
Am.  Oriental  Society  has  about  1,800  books  and  pamphlets,  deposited  in 
the  College  Library.  No  Catalogue  of  the  College  Library  has  been  printed 
since  1828.  The  oldest  printed  book  is  Augustine,  De  Vita  Christiana,  a.d. 
1467,  from  the  press  of  Ulric  Zell,  of  Mayence.  The  library  funds  yield 
about  $1,500  per  annum.  The  most  valuable  recent  addition  was  about 
4,000  vols,  in  1854  from  the  collection  of  Prof  Thilo,  of  Halle,  chiefly  in 
ecclesiastical  history. 

The  Boston  City  Library^  founded  eight  years  since,  by  the  liberality  of 
Joshua  Bates,  Esq.,  of  London,  now  has  about  100,000  volumes,  while  Har- 
vard only  has  about  92,000.  The  last  year  it  received  an  accession  of  8,000 
volumes.  Theodore  Parker's  library  of  about  16,000  vols,  will  soon  be 
added.  Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips  left  to  it  $20,000.  Prof.  Ticknor  has  recently 
given  2,000  volumes.  The  daily  circulation  is  508  volumes.  About  18,000 
persons  are  registered  as  readers.     The  annual  expenses  are  $30,000. 

Three  valuable  manuscripts  of  Bev.  Thos.  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  have 
been  discovered  and  deciphered  by  Mr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull.  The  first 
consists  Qf  the  notes  to  Mr.  Hooker's  first  and  second  Election  Sermons, 
1688,  1689.  The  second  is  a  long  letter  to  Gov.  Winthrop,  of  Mass.,  in  de- 
fence of  Conn.  This  is  published  in  the  Conn.  Hist  Society's  collections. 
The  third  is  Mr.  Hooker's  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  preached  Oct  4^  1638; 
text  was  1  Sam.  vii,  12. 
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A  Bietionary  of  the  Bible^  comprising  its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geogra- 
phy, and  Natv/ral  History.  Editwi  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Editor  of 
the  Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  etc.  Vol.  I.  A  to  J. 
Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1860.    Svo.     Pp.  vii.  pp.  1176. 

This  work  is  constructed  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Editor's  Classical 
Dictionaries,  and  is  designed  to  render  the  same  service  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  which  they  hare  afforded  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writ- 
ers.    It  is  no  mere  compilation,  made  by  irresponsible  and  nameless  per- 
sons, under  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Smith's  name,  but  it  is  the  joint  product  of 
a  number  of  scholars,  executing  each  an  assigned  portion,  which  bears  his 
name,  and  for  which  he  is  responsible.    There  are,  it  is  true,  evils  connect- 
ed with  this  multiplicity  of  authorship.     What  the  work  may  gain  in  com- 
pleteness, it  may  lose  in  homogeneousness.     The  collaborators  are  not  likely 
to  have  precisely  the  same  theological  position,  the  same  critical  principles, 
or  the  same  power  of  grasping  and  illustrating  a  subject     Winer's  Bib- 
lisches  Realworterbuch,  which  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  work  of  one  man,  far 
exceeds  in  unity  of  plan  and  treatment  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary.     But  suck 
a  work  is  not  to  be  expected  in  England,  nor  is  it  perhaps  to  be  desired.     In 
the  present  state  of  theological  science,  there  are  some  advantages  attend- 
ing this  variety  of  authorship.     It  is  a  gaiA  to  the  Biblical  student  to  have 
pla^^d  before  him  discussions  of  leading  questions  in  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation by  scholars  of  varying  prepossessions  and  mental  habits.     Few  men 
are  altogether  exempt  from  a  rationalising  tendency,  and  as  few  are'  free 
from  a  trace  of  bigotry  and  narrowness.     But  where  there  are  many  factors, 
the  errors  may  correct  each  other.     The  undue  bias  of  one  writer  may  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  opposite  extravagance  of  another.     While  the  con- 
tributors to  this  Dictionary  are  evangelical  in  their  tone  and  feeling,  they 
differ,  of  course,  in  individual  traits  and  opinions.     They  belong,  also,  to 
various  ecclesiastical  connections.    Dr.  Smith  is  himself  a  dissenter ;  most 
of  his  coadjutors  are  members  o^  the  Church  of  England.     A  number 'of 
American  names,  such  as  Pres.  Felton,  Profs.  Conant,  Hackett  and  Stowe, 
are  inserted  in  the  list  of  writers  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume.     We 
infer  that  the  services  of  those  gentlemen  were  not  procured  in  season  for 
them  to  contribute  to  the  first  volume,  but  that  their  pens  will  enrich  the 
second  volume.    In  a  few  instances  Dr.  Smith  has  been  unfortunate  in  the 
selection  of  his  collaborators.     Thus  for  example  the  article  on  the  Topo- 
^aphy  of  Jerusalem  is  written  by  Mr.  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Fergusson  is  a  man  of  ability,  whose  earlier  life  was  spent  in  the  shop 
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and  counting-house.  JAke  most  men,  who,  without  the  advantage  of  a  libe- 
ral education,  take  up  science  late  in  life,  be  is  rash  in  forming  his  opinions 
and  obstinate  in  asserting  them.  He  has  adopted  the  notion,  based  on  cer- 
tain architectural  considerations,  that  the  church  erected  by  Constantine  on 
the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  the  present  grand  mosque  esrSukhrah 
in  the  middle  of  the  Haram  area.  An  erroneous  view  on  so  fundamental  a 
point  giyes  a  wrong  direction  to  the  treatment  of  the  entite  subject  So 
miportant  an  article  ought  never  to  have  been  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  one 
who  had  adopted  a  fanciful  theory. 

This  Dictionary  covers  more  ground  than  the  work  of  Winer  before  men- 
tioned. It  contains  many  articles  which  belong  properly  to  the  department 
of  Biblical  Introduction.  Thus  we  have  articles  on  the  Biblical  Canon  aod 
on  the  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Some  of  these  are 
extremely  well  written.  We  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  arti- 
cles on  the  Canon  and  on  Isaiah,  which  are  able,  full,  and  candid.  That  on 
Job  is  less  satisfactory ;  the  writer  makes  a  hesitating  attempt  to  proye  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  book,  and  involves  the  subject  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
without  reaching  any  positive  result  The  shorter  articles  on  the  names  of 
obscure  persons  and  similar  topics,  often  neglected  in  works  of  this  sort,  are 
very  complete. 

We  have  observed  in  a  few  of  the  articles  a  disposition  to  turn  mere  hy- 
pothesis into  history,  and  to  assume  as  settled  what  is  yet  matter  of  con- 
jecture. This  is  a  fault  which  Englishmen  have  been  very  ready  to  chtfge 
upon  the  Germans,  while  they  have  claimed  for  themselves  a  keen  practical 
sense  which  admits  nothing  without  adequate  proof  For  example,  in  the 
sketch  of  Hezekiah's  life,  it  is  assumed  as  matter  of  history,  proved  and  ad- 
mitted, that  Sennacherib  came  to  the  Assyrian  throne  in  702  b.c.  Now 
this  fact,  if  it  be  such,  involves  a  change  in  the  Biblical  chronology ;  and  the 
statement  of  2  Kings  18  :  13,  that  Sennacherib  came  against  Hezekiah  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  that  king  is  proved  incorrect ;  since  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  could  not  have  begun  later  than  724,  and  is  generally 
placed  somewhat  earlier.  Now  we  do  not  object  to  this  assertion  on  do& 
trinal  grounds.  If  the  date  in  the  passage, above  named  is  shown  to  be 
fsJse,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  result ;  that  it  will  be 
hereafter  proved  and  generally  admitted,  is  possible.  But  in  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  the  investigation,  it  cannot  bo  regarded  as  a  settled  thing. 
It  is  as  yet  a  plausible  hypothesis,  belonging  to  the  field  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, but  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  book  of  results.  For  it  is  an  hypo- 
thesis which  requires  the  adjustment  of  three  distinct  sources  of  evidence: 
Berosus,  i.  e.  Alex.  Polyhistor  as  preserved  by  Eusebius,  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  If  the  adjustment  were  entirely 
simple  and  natural,  (which  it  is  not),  there  is  still  a  cloud  \>f  uncertaiDtr 
hanging  over  one  of  the  factors.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  cannot  as  yet 
be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  clear  and  unequivocal  source  of  evidence.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  since  they  were  discovered,  and  the  problem  of  decipher- 
ing them  is  not  fully  worked  out  Much  has  been  done,  and  the  results  al- 
ready achieved  reflect  credit  on  the  scholars  who  have  wrought  them.  But 
a  perfect  solution  is  very  difficult,  and  not  to  be  affected  in  one  day  or  by 
one  man.  The  nature  of  the  case  demands  that  we  should  have  something 
more  than  the  authority  of  two  or  three  able,  ingenious  but  perhaps  rather 
sanguine  men. 

The  instance  above  named  is  not  the  only  example  of  a  disposition  to  fol- 
low implicitly  the  statements  of  Mr.  Rawlinson  in  his  extremely  learned  but 
somewhat  premature  work  on  Herodotus.    Thus  we  find  it  asserted  that 
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Sennacherib  made  two  expeditions  into  Palestine,  and  that  Zishakah  was 
not  King  of  Egypt  until  690  B.C.  The  first  of  these  propositions  rests  on 
the  supposed  &ct  that  only  one  expedition,  and  that  successful,  is  mention- 
ed in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  If  it  is  certain  that  these  are  thoroughly 
and  accurately  read,  and  are  moreover  perfectly  reliable  and  truthful,  the 
question  is  settled,  and  we  must  hold  to  a  second  expedition  ending  in  the 
terrible  judgment  that  overtook  Sennacherib's  army  as  narrated  in  the  Bible. 
But  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  are  compelled  to  think,  was  not  in  the 
mind  of  the  Biblical  writer.  If  one  reads  with  care  the  narrative  in  the 
book  of  Kings,  or  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Isaiah,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  thaf  the  compiler  had  in  his  mind  and  intended  to  convey  to  his 
readers  the  notion  of  two  distinct  expeditions.  We  say  therefore  in  this 
case,  also,  that  the  proposition  is  not  improbable,  and  may  in  future  be 
proved  true ;  but  its  assertion  in  a  Biblical  Dictionary,  is  at  the  least  pre- 
mature. 

But  time  and  space  will  not  allow  us  to  pursue  these  observations  fur- 
ther Though  the  book  is  doubtless  open  to  criticism,  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  It  testifies  to  the  in- 
creased attention  bestowed  on  Biblical  science  in  England  in  the  last 
twenty-five  vears.  It  is  also  a  hopeful  sign  of  what  England  may  do  here- 
after. We  believe  that  more  than  any  other  nation  she  is  capable  of  man- 
aging free  criticism  with  a  firm  hand,  and  of  conducting  theological  investi- 
gation in  a  liberal  yet  conservative  spirit 

Lange^s  TheohgUcJirHomiletisches  Bibelwerh  Die  Corintherbriefe  von 
Dr.  Chb.  Fr.  Kling.  Bielefeld,  1861,  royal  8vo,  double  columns, 
pp.  407.  This  volume  forms  the  seventh  part  of  the  New  Testament  divi- 
sion of  Lange's  Bible-work,  to  which  we  have  frequently  referred  in  terms 
of  commendation.  It  is  somewhat  out  of  proportion,  as  to  length,  with 
the  other  volumes ;  but  it  bears  the  marks  of  elaborate  preparation,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  homiletic  use.  It  is  written  in  the  same  method, 
and  in  a  like  evangelical  spirit,  with  the  preceding  parts  of  the  work. 
The  remainder  of  Paul's  Epistles,  and  the  Revelation  will  complete  the 
New  Testament.  The  next  issue  will  be  Superintendent  Moll's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Die  Lehre  von  der  Kenoais,  dargestellt  von  Dr.  Ph.  J.  Bodeheteb. 
Gotting.  1860,  pp.  234.  The  question  whether  the  Son  of  God,  in  assum- 
ing human  nature,  laid  aside  his  divine  nature,  emptied  himself  of  divi- 
nity, is  the  subject  of  this  volume.  It  is,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the 
topics  most  ardently  debated  in  the  recent  theological  literature  of  Ger- 
many. The  author  reviews  the  theories  of  Thomasius,  Martensen,  Dorner, 
Liebner,  Gass  and  Rothe,  with  abundant  learning  and  acuteness.  He 
begins  with  a  speculative  construction  of  the  Trinity ;  and  asserts  that 
there  is  a  double  life  in  God ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  internal,  Trinitarian 
life ;  on  the  other,  the  life  shown  in  creation,  in  the  self-manifestation  of 
deity.  Deity  must  divest  itself  of  some  of  its  attributes  and  modes 
of  working  when  it  is  revealed  or  manifested.  But  this  humiliation,  or 
emptying  (Kenosis),  is  not  found  in  the  incarnation  alone ;  it  is  also  seen 
in  all  the  works  and  ways  of  God  in  respect  to  creation.  Some  of  the 
author's  views  are  open  to  grave  difficulties ;  as  when  he  says,  the  Christ 
as  man  was  not  an  individual,  but  only  had  the  form  of  one, — ^which 
seems  to  approximate  to  docetism.  His  criticism  of  Martensen's  doubts 
about  the  divine  omniscience,  and  of  Julius  MuUer's  theory  of  a  timeless 
fall  of  man,  are  acute.  Many  of  his  speculations  are  bold ;  and  he  often 
seems  to  feel  assured  upon  matters  where  hesitation  would  be  more  be- 
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fitting.  He  says  scarcely  a  word  of  the  fiimous  dispute  between  Tubingen 
and  Giessen,  on  the  question  of  Xenons  or  Krypsu.  He  makes  the  humi- 
liation of  Christ  to  consist  (p.  210),  not  in  his  laying  aside  the  divine  attri- 
butes (which  would  have  been  of  no  avail),  but  in  his  giving  up,  in  his  human 
state,  the  blessedness  he  had  with  the  Father,  and  taking  upon  himself  the 
wrath  of  God. 

Principles  of  Natural  Theology,  By  Robbbt  Anchor  Thompson,  M.A. 
London.  16mo,  pp.  120.  The  author  of  this  compact  little  treatise  is  the 
successful  competitor  for  the  Burnett  Prize  a  few  years  since.  The  object 
of  the  present  essay  is  to  state  the  intellectual  principles  of  the  theistic  ar- 
guments. It  is  more  systematic  in  its  method  and  aim  than  the  preceding 
essay,  and  a  more  vigorous  work. 

We  often  hear  the  word  demonstration  applied  to  arguments  for  the 
divine  existence,  but  usually  with  regret.  All  that  any  wise  man  will  un- 
dertake to  show  is,  that  our  knowledge  of  God  may  be  put  upon  the  same 
basis  with  our  other  accepted  knowledge.  We  have  as  good  reason  to 
cherish  and  act  upon  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  and  infinitely  wise 
and  holy  God,  as  to  put  confidence  in  the  existence  of  finite  minds  and  a  ma- 
terial universe.  The  three  knowledges  rest  upon  the  same  principles,  haye 
the  same  character,  may  be  verified  by  the  same  method.  Many  works  haye 
been  published  upon  the  evidences  of  Theism,  but  few  attempt  the  task 
which  most  of  all  needs  to  be  done,  namely,  to  discuss  the  subject  in  its  prin- 
ciples. This  Mr.  Thompson  has  attempted  in  his  thoughtfiil  essay.  We 
have  read  it  with  interest,  and  with  entire  sympathy  with  its  purpose. 

In  the  first  chapter  Mr.  T.  states  with  clearness  and  precision  the  argu- 
ment from  final  causes.  The  cosmical  arrangements,  the  unities  of  plan,  the 
adjustments  to  ends,  manifested  in  the  universe,  are  undeniable.  The  ques- 
tion is,  How  shall  this  order  be  interpreted  ?  We  are  limited  to  one  of 
three  hypotheses.  Either  the  matter  of  the  world  has  arranged  itself,  or  it 
has  been  arranged  by  some  superior  power,  either  intelligent  or  unintelli- 
gent Matter,  as  knpwn,  is  not  one  being,  but  a  system  of  diverse  sub- 
stances, existing  under  certain  conditions.  The  first  hypothesis  is  unsatis- 
factory. We  need  some  arranging  power  superior  to  the  world.  Can  tUs 
power  be  known  to  be  intelligent?  Every  thing  at  least  looks  as  if  it  were. 
If  the  arranging  power  be  merely  mechanical,  it  is  a  power  which  affords  all 
the  accepted  signs  of  intelligence,  and  no  others.  To  speak  of  it  as  unintel- 
ligent is  to  deny  properties  it  does  manifest,  if  not  to  attribute  to  it  those  it 
does  not  exhibit ;  as  though  a  chemist  were  to  say :  This  gas  has  all  the 
properties  of  oxygen  and  no  others,  but  we  will  call  it  hydrogen.  It  is  also 
to  &lsify  the  spontaneous  processes  of  the  mind,  as  exhibited  in  the  attain- 
ment and  verification  of  our  knowledge  of  all  intelligent  beings  besides  our- 
selves. The  adjustments  of  a  watch  argue  a  contriver.  But,  says  the 
objector,  you  have  had  experience  of  watch-making.  Yes,  is  the  reply,  but 
not  till  I  had  learnt  that  watch-makers  have  minds  like  my  own.  Whence 
came  this  prior  knowledge  ?  Through  manifestations  of  intelligence  at 
least  similar  in  kind  to  those  seen  in  the  watch.  These  signs  are  evidence 
of  intelligence,  because  the  mind  carries  the  knowledge  of  itself  which  it 
gains  in  consciousness  into  the  external  world,  and  by  this  light  of  reason 
interprets  what  it  sees.  If  it  gives  a  valid  interpretation  to  the  signs  which 
reveal  finite  minds,  it  may,  on  the  same  principles,  recognise  intelligent 
power  in  nature. 

This  argument  reaches  only  to  an  intelligent  power,  the  cause  of  the  order 
and  adaptations  of  the  world.  We  infer  a  wise  architect.  Is  this  mind  the 
Creator  of  all  things?  In  the  third  chapter  an  inquiry  is  made  into  "the 
extent  of  possible  knowledge  on  the  doctrine  of  creation."    The  main  posi- 
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tions  taken  are :  (1.)  That  we  hare  a  cognition  of  a  real  or  absolute  to  all 
phenomena.  (2.)  "  Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  any  being  can  never  go 
beyond  its  relational  properties  or  powers."  (8.)  Precisely  the  same  principle 
of  reason  which  enables  us,  through  sensation,  to  apprehend  the  existence  of 
substance,  leads  us  to  explain  diversities  in  nature,  as  known,  by  diversities  in 
the  unknown.  If  the  atheist  retreats  to  the  unknown,  we  may  claim  that  all. 
the  signs  of  creative  wisdom  manifest  in  the  diversities  of  the  known  must  be 
presumed  to  exist  in  the  unknown,  for  the  one  rests  upon  the  other.  Our 
author  properly  distinguishes  between  a  cognition  of  existence,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  or  mode  of  existence.  Upon  the  latter  question  his  lan- 
guage is  not  always  sufficiently  guarded.  Thus  (p.  80)  we  read :  "  Know- 
ledge is  always  of  relations.  But  the  relations  of  things  are  not  the  things 
themselves."  All  that  can  properly  be  affirmed  is,  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  things  depends  upon  relations,  diversities,  etc.  The  nature  of 
a  substance  is  known  through  its  properties,  relations,  etc.  As  matter  of 
fact,  every  body  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  connected  with  something 
else.  These  relations,  diversities,  etc.,  through  which  substances  are  known, 
are  conditions  of  existence  as  well  as  of  knowledge ;  are  not  simply  forms  of 
thought,  but  belong  to  the  things  themselves.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  our  author^s  purpose,  and  all,  we  presume,  for  which  he  would  contend. 

These  premises  being  conceded,  it  will  follow  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
finite  is  a  knowledge  of  diversities,  these  diversities  reaching  to  the  limits 
of  knowledge.  But  a  universe  of  diversities  implies  limitation,  combination, 
determined  relations.  If  the  diversities  are  self-existent,  L  e.  if  the  uni- 
verse as  known  is  self-existent,  we  have  no  cause  for  these  limi^tations ; 
none  superior  to  the  universe,  for  it  is,  ex  hypothesi,  self-existent ;  none 
in  the  universe,  since  its  self-existence  belongs  to  its  diverse  substances,  and 
no  one  of  these  self-existent  substances  can  limit  or  determine  the  others. 
In  other  words,  the  actual  known  universe  is  composed  of  different  sub- 
stances in  combination,  relation,  etc.  There  are  diversities  of  the  unknown 
corresponding  to  those  in  the  known.  Such  relations  are  valid  proofs  of 
intelligence.  Their  cause  must  be  mind.  This  mind  arranges  and  disposes 
the  universe  as  known.  This  mind,  then,  is  the  Creator,  and  not  merely 
the  architect  of  the  universe ;  because  to  determine  the  number,  quantity, 
relations,  combinations,  in  general,  the  limitations  of  existing  substances,  up 
to  the  limits  of  knowledge,  is  to  determine  their  existence  so  far  as  they  can 
be  known. 

Is  this  intelligence  eternal  and  infinite  ? 

The  author,  we  are  glad  to  notice,  affirms  unqualifiedly,  "  that  the  culti- 
vated ^uman  mind  always  has  the  conception  (idea  ?)  of  the  Infinite  Being." 
How  can  we  show  the  objective  validity  of  this  idea?  As  against  the  ideal- 
ist, we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion will  be  found  by  simply  analyzing  the  idea  itself.  Our  author  assumes 
that  in  the  knowledge  of  matter  and  finite  minds  we  have  already  passed 
from  thought  to  being.  He  then  states,  as  the  conditions  of  this  knowledge, 
conditions  belonging  not  merely  to  the  mental  act,  but  to  the  outward 
objects : 

1.  AH  knowledge  of  the  finite  is  a  knowledge  of  diversities. 

2.  Every  finite  being  is  known  as  enduring. 

3.  Every  material  body  is  known  as  extended. 

4.  Every  known  change  implies  a  cause. 

These  conditions,  it  is  then  shown  with  considerable  acuteness,  land  us 
in  hopeless  contradictions,  unless  we  assume  the  existence  of  a  being  eternal 
and  infinite,  unknown  in  his  eternal  and  infinite  nature,  but  known  as  the 
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author  of  all  the  HmitatioDs  of  the  finite.  The  reality  of  the  infinite  is 
thus  manifested  by  the  contradictions  which  result  fit>m  its  denial. 

The  doctrine  of  the  infinite  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  chapter,  it  will 
be  noticed,  differs  widely  from  that  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  coincides, 
in  the  main,  with  that  set  forth  in  former  numbers  of  this  Review.  We 
know  both  that  the  finite  and  the  infinite  exist,  though  the  ultimate  nature 
of  each  is  unknown.  This  result  of  philosophy  accords  with  the  common 
belief.     God  is  unsearchable,  but  we  know  that  he  is. 

The  following  chapter  (Chap.  6)  is  occupied  with  an  ingenious  ^'  compari- 
son of  the  principles  and  processes  of  the  mind  in  its  attainment  of  its  Uieo- 
logical  and  its  other  knowledges."  Hints  of  such  a  comparative  view  were 
frequently  given  in  the  author^ s  Christian  Theism.  They  are  here  wrought 
out  with  judgment  and  skill,  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  our  knowledge 
of  God  is  one  of  our  primary  knowledges,  and  is  spontaneously  originated. 
This  conclusion  we  deem  thoroughly  warranted,  and  of  great  importance. 
Without  following  the  argument  into  its  details,  we  would  call  attention  to 
the  use  made  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  principle  of  causality.  Through  its 
spontaneous  operation,  the  mind  gains  its  first  knowledge  of  self  as  distinct 
from  the  world,  and,  with  equal  certainty,  its  knowledge  of  a  Being  superior 
both  to  the  world  and  man. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  is  presented  the  testimony  to  be  derived  from 
man's  moral  constitution,  as  to  the  character  of  God,  and  His  purpose  ifi 
placing  us  here.  The  leading  topics,  of  course,  are  Free-will,  the  Sen^e  of 
Duty,  Immortality.  The  argument  is  impressively,  though  not  elaborately, 
stated,  and  well  prepares  a  candid  mind  to  welcome  and  rejoice  in  that  pur- 
pose of  God,  revealed  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Eternal  Son.* 

Our  summary  of  this  well-stored  essay  is  imperfect  We  trust  enough 
has  been  stated  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  book,  and  to  conunend  it  to  tibe 
attention  of  our  readers.  E.  C.  S. 


CHURCH  HISTORY. 

A  Text-Book  of  the  History  of  Doctrines.  By  Dr.  K.  R  Haoenbach. 
The  Edinburgh  translation  of  C.  W.  Buch.  Revised  with  large  Additions 
from  the  Fourth  German  Edition,  and  other  Sources.  By  Henrt  B.  Smith, 
D.D.,  vol.  1,  8vo,  pp.  478.  New- York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.  1861.  Mr.  Buch's 
translation  of  Hagenbach  was  made  from  the  first  edition,  1841 ;  subse- 
quent Edinburgh  editions  contained  some  of  the  additional  matter  of  the  se- 
cond German  edition.  But  the  fourth  edition  of  the  original  is  much  enlarged, 
and  contains  also  important  corrections  of  some  of  Hagenbach's  earlier  state- 
ments. In  this  first  American  edition,  the  whole  of  the  Edinburgh  transla- 
tion has  been  thoroughly  revised ;  the  additional  matter  of  the  last  German 
edition  introduced ;  the  German  literature  has  been  brought  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  English  and  Amercan  literature  added.  Besides 
this,  extracts  have  been  incorporated  into  the  volume  from  the  works  of 
Gieseler,  Neander  and  Baur  on  the  History  of  Doctrines,  so  that  it  con- 
tains what  is  most  important  in  their  text-books,  in  addition  to  the  matter 
furnished  by  Hagenbach.  In  this  way,  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  one  third 
greater  than  that  of  the  Edinburgh  edition.  It  is  published  in  good  style 
by  Sheldon  &  Co.  The  second  volume  will  be  ready  in  two  or  three 
months. 

The  value  of  Hagenbach*s  work  is  attested  by  the  frequent  demand  for 
new  editions  in  Germany,  in  the  midst  of  much  competition.    The  second 
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edition  of  Baumgarten-Grasius  (edited  in  the  second  volume  by  Ease) ;  two 
editions  of  Meier;  Beck's  Compendium,  1848;  Noack's,  1866;  the  second 
of  Baur,  1868 ;  and  the  posthumous  works  of  Gieseler  and  Neander,  have 
all  been  published  since  Hagenbach  first  came  into  the  field,  and  his  work 
alone  has  reached  a  third  and  a  fourth  edition.  Gieseler's  extends  only 
to  the  Reformation  ;  and  Neander's  is  very  concise  on  the  whole  period 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  times.  Hagenbach  gives  a  candid 
statement  of  the  main  points,  fortified  by  exnct  citations  from  the  sources. 
Its  theological  position  is  liberal  and  conciliatory  without  being  negative 
or  destructive.  As  a  text- work  in  the  History  of  Doctrines  it  is  unsur- 
passed. 

Apart  from  the  additions  made  to  the  Edinburgh  edition,  its  frequent 
mistakes  in  translating  required  a  thorough  revision.  To  take  a  few  in- 
stances at  random.  On  p.  218  of  this  edition,  it  is  said  of  Irenaeus,  that 
*^  he  regarded  the  elements  as  more  than  merely  accidental  things,  though 
they  are  only  bread  and  wine,"-~it  should  read,  "though  not  as  being  only 
bread  and  wine*'  (nicht  als  blosses  Brod  und  Wein).  On  the  same  page, 
it  is  said  of  TertuUian,  that  "  he  showed  a  leaning  towards  the  allego- 
rical interpretation;"  it  should  be,  "towards  the  soher  gymbolicaV^  (die 
nuchteme  symbolische  Aufiassung).  On  p.  120,  the  views  of  Clement 
on  the  Logos  are  thus  rendered :  "  He  attaches  more  importance  to  the  im- 
minent existence  of  the  Logos.  In  his  opinion,  the  Logos  is  not  the  word 
of  Gk)d,  which  was  spoken  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  that  which 
spoke  itself."  The  passage  should  read  :  "  He  lays  more  stress  upon  the 
immanence  of  the  Logos."  This,  in  his  view,  is  not  only  the  spoJcen,  but  the 
speaUng^  creative  Word  of  God."  On  p.  244,  it  is  said  of  the  Controversy 
about  Images,  that  it  "  turned  in  the  &T3t  instance  upon  the  form  of  wor- 
ship," instead  of  saying  that,  "  it  belongs  in  the  first  instance  to  the  his- 
tory of  worship."  On  p.  256,  "  naturliche  Haresien"  is  rendered,  "  here- 
sies respecting  the' nature  of  Christ."  On  p.  286,  Augustine,  we  are  told, 
"  directs  our  attention  to  the  practico-religious  importance  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  by  reminding  us  of  the  true  nature  of  love  without  envy ;" 
it  should  read,  "  thait  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  disinterested  (unenvious) 
love  to  impart  itself."  P.  811,  the  Traducianists  must  look  upon  Christ's 
birth  as  exceptional,  "but  even  this  restriction  required  some  exception 
on  account  of  the  equality  subsisting  between  his  human  nature  and  ours ;" 
the  German  here  says,  "  it  requir^  some  limitation  of  the  position,  that 
Christ's  human  nature  is  consubstantial  with  ours."  The  translation  on 
p.  321  about  the  Pelagian  controversy  is  a  series  of  blunders ;  the  transla- 
tor speaks  of  "  the  consequences  which  Celestius  was  compelled  to  infer 
from  his  premises  by  the  opposition  he  met  with,"  instead  of  "  the  infer- 
ences which  his  opponents  drew  from  his  premises ;"  of  Pelagius  it  is 
said,  "for  aught  that  appears"  (instead  of,  "as  he  appears")  "in  his  writ- 
ings, he  was  clear-headed,"  etc.  P.  364 :  "  General  providence  manifests 
itself  in  the  preserv|ition  of  the  genus,  and  of  the  condition  of  all  existence ;" 
the  last  clause  should  be,  "  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed." 
In  a  note  on  p.  389,  the  "  Confessions  of  Augustine"  (August  confess.)  are 
translated  "Augsburg  Confession."  On  p.  391,  instead  of  saying  that 
Gregory  Nazienzen  "  did  not  make  the  efficacy  of  Baptism  depend  on  the 
extemsd  ecclesiastical  position,  or  on  the  inherent  moral  worth  of  the  ad- 
minUtrator  of  the  rite,"  the  Edinburgh  version  reads,  "  on  the  external 
merit  of  the  churchy  or  the  inherent  moral  desert  of  the  person  to  J)e  hap- 
tized.^^  On  p.  404,  speaking  of  Augustine's  views  on  the  resurrection,  we 
read,  that  he  believed,  that  "  all  will  have  the  stature  of  the  full-grown  man, 
and  as  a  general  rule,  will  be  thirty  y'ea/rs  old^^  while  Augustine  means 
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only  to  saj,  that  the  stature  will  be  that  attained  at  the  age  of  thirty  years. 
The  translation  on  p.  434,  note  11,  implies  that  in  the  doctrine  of  ideas  the 
Scotists  were  nomiDalists,  and  theThomists,  realists :  bat  the  German  contains 
no  such  inaccuracy,  merely  asserting  that  the  Thomists  were  Aristotelian, 
and  the  Scotists  Platonic,  in  the  doctrine  of  universals.  In  the  English, 
p.  441,  Ruysbrock  is  accused  of  **  mystical  sensuality  and  voluptuousness;" 
the  charge  contained  in  the  German  is  that  of  ^*^  mystic  sensuousness  and 
luxuriance  of  imagination.''  On  p.  475  an  opinion  of  Hugo  St  Victor  is 
thus  stated,  **  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  faculty  of  perception  with- 
out beginning  and  consciousness  -"  instead  of  *'  a  &culty  of  knowledge, 
without  knowledge  and  consciousness."  On  p.  483,  the  translation  says 
of  John  Scotus  Erigena,  that  he  ^^  endeavored  philosophically  to  establish 
the  contrast  between  Grod  and  the  world:''  but  Hagenbach  said,  that  *^ he 
endeavored  to  mediate,  by  dialectics,  this  antagonism."  On  p.  400,  a  work 
of  Hystaspes  is  spoken  o^  as  if  Hystaspes  were  a  man  and  had  written 
a  book.  These  are  but  specimens,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied, 
of  entire  misconceptions  of  the  plain  sense  of  the  original.  The  instances 
of  omissions,  of  feeble  and  indefinite  renderings,  are  innumerable. 

Lehrhuch  der  Dogmenge^hicMe^  von  Dr.  H.  ScHHin,  1859.  Pp.  180. 
This  is  the  most  concise  history  of  doctrines  drawn  up  of  late  years,  and 
on  some  points,  of  very  great  value.  Its  author  is  well  known  by  his  learn- 
ed contributioDS  to  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  He  has  much  skill  in  compression. 
But  the  shortness  of  the  book  is  in  part  owing  to  his  restriction  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  includes  in  the  history  only  those  topics,  which  have  been  so 
discussed  as  to  lead  to  their  statement  in  positive  dogmas  by  ecclesiastical 
authority;  those  contained  in  recognised  confessions  of  faith.  Accord- 
ingly he  does  not  give  (like  most  of  the  text-books)  an  account  of  the 
opinions  of  theologians  in  every  period  on  all  the  doctrines,  but  only  those 
that  issued  in  definite  conclusions.  In  this  respect  he  follows  the  methods 
indicated  by  Thomasius,  in  his  monograph  on  Origen  (1837).  His  diyision 
is  into  three  periods  ;  the  Ancient  Church ;  Scholasticism ;  Reformation. 
He  ends  the  doctrinal  development  with  the  Formula  Concordiae,  which  set- 
tled the  doctrine  of  the  most  consistent  Lutherans.  He  hardly  seems  to 
recognise  any  proper  doctrinal  progress  among  the  Calvinists.  So  that  the 
book  has  but  a  limited  scope;  although  within  its  metes  and  bounds  it  shows 
the  fruit  of  much  learning.  ^But  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  those  fuller 
works,  which  are  at  once  more  impartial  and  complete,  not  arbitrarily  re- 
stricting the  sphere  of  doctrinal  growth. 

Die  ChrUtliehe  Kirche  an  der  Schwelle  des  Irendischen  Zeitalters,  (The 
Christian  Church  on  the  Threshold  of  the  Age  of  Irenaeus.)  Von  K.  Gbaul 
Leipz.  1860,  pp.  168.  This  work  is  small  in  compass,  but  weighty  in  con- 
tents. It  is  so  full  of  clear  thoughts,  sharp  statements,  and  compressed 
learning,  as  to  awaken  high  expectations  about  the  author's  proposed 
monograph  on  Irenasus,  to  which  this  volume  is  an  introduction.  All  the 
main  points  in  the  antecedent  history  of  the  church  are  admirable  grouped^ 
so  as  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  times.  The  position  of  Irenaeus  l^ 
sketched  with  a  bold  and  firm  hand.  '^Irensdus — ^nomen  et  omen,  as  the 
father  of  church  history  has  not  failed  to  notice  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  v,  24): 
his  inmost  nature  was  peace  and  for  peace — so  much  so,  that  for  almost  all 
his  life  he  did  not  lay  aside  his  armor — according  to  the  maxim,  Sivis  pacem, 
para  bellum."  He  was  a  man  that  mediated  as  did  no  other  of  his  time 
between  the  extremes :  "  born  and  trained  in  the  East  and  working  in  the 
West,  he  tempered  the  speculative  tendencies  of  the  land  of  his  birth  with 
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the  practical  methods  of  the  land  of  his  adoption."  So,  too,  in  theology, 
"  he  steered  in  the  fortunate  middle  way  between  a  three-fold  Scylla  and 
Charybdis :  volatilising  spiritaality  and  gross  materialism ;  one-sided  exter- 
nalizing and  one-sided  subjectivity ;  legalism  and  antinomianism. — ^The 
subjects  of  the  chapters,  all  of  which  are  the  result  of  thorough  study,  are : 
Heathenism :  Christianity  and  Heathenism :  Judaism :  Christianity  and 
Judaism :  Jewish  Christianity  and  Heathen  Christianity :  the  Gnostic  An- 
tagonism :  the  Montanistic  Tension :  the  Position  of  the  whole  Internal  De- 
velopment of  the  Church,  under  which  last  are  discussed,  the  Sources  of 
Christian  Knowledge,  the  Church  Organism,  the  Dogmatic  Task,  Theologi- 
cal Science.  Few  German  books  give  so  much  matter  in  such  a  racy  form. 
The  theological  position  of  the  writer  is  firm  and  evangelical,  but  at  the 
same  tii^e  learned  and  philosophical.  He  has  been  previously  known  as 
the  author  of  a  small  work  on  the  Distinguishing  Doctrines  of  the  different 
Church  Parties  (5th  ed.  1857)  ;  by  his  translation  of  Dante's  Inferno,  said 
to  be  well  executed  (1843) ;  by  a  larger  work  in  6  vols.,  a  Journey  to  East 
India  through  Palestine  and  Egypt,  in  1840  to  1853 ;  and  as  the  editor  and 
translator  of  Bibliotheca  Tamulica  in  three  volumes,  containing  works  il- 
lustrative of  the  Vedanta  system. 

Hebrew  Men  and  Times,  from  the^ Patriarchs  to  the  Messiah,  By  Joseph 
Henry  Allen.  Boston  :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.  1861.  pp.  435.  Without 
any  parade  of  learning  this  volume  gives  the  results  of  careful  study,  in  a 
clear  and  simple  narrative.  It  is  as  different  as  possible  from  the  great  ma- 
jority of  histories  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  English  literature,  in 
its  whole  method  of  statement  and  illustration.  The  theocracy  is  left  to  be 
inferred,  if  one  will ;  the  human  aspects  and  relations  are  made  prominent. 
The  Old  Testament  history  is,  in  fact  reconstructed,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of 
the  theory  of  Ewald,  to  whom  the  author  acknowledges  his  large  indebted- 
ness. The  most  important  points  of  criticism  as  to  both  fact  and  doctrine, 
and  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  literature,  are  presupposed  as  proved, 
in  a  sense  adverse  to  the  common  orthodox  view.  The  earliest  literature 
is  from  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The  Pentateuch  is  made  up  of  fragments 
from  several  sources —  comprising  at  least  some  six  books.  The  history  of 
the  Israelites  is  narrated  in  its  connection  with,  rather  than  its  isolation 
from,  that  of  the  surrounding  people.  Strongly  dissenting  from  the  general 
position  of  the  author,  and  from  many  of  its  particular  statements  and  in- 
terpretations, we  cannot  but  commend  the  manifest  candor,  as  well  as  skill, 
with  which  the  work  is  written :  and  only  wish,  that  some  one  might  per- 
form such  a  task  equally  well,  ,on  the  basis  of  a  more  complete  and  less 
revolutionary  theory.  The  chapters  on  the  Maccabees,  and  the  Alexan- 
drians are  well  wrought  out.  That  on  the  Messiah  contains  some  of  the 
germs,  rather  intimated  than  urged,  of  a  profound  view  of  the  position  and 
work  of  Christ. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts. — ^By  Mrs. 
Jameson.  Corrected  and  enlarged  edition.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
1861.  pp.  483.  This  beautiful  miniature  edition,  in  blue  and  gold,  of 
Mrs.  Jameson^  s  Legends,  was  prepared  for  the  Boston  publishers,  who  will 
follow  it  up  by  her  kindred  works  on  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  Legends  of 
the  Monastic  Orders,  and  History  of  our  Lord,  giving  the  text  of  the  series, 
without  the  artistic  illustrations.  An  excellent  portrait  of  the  author  ac- 
companies the  volume.  It  contains  the  best  and  most  popular  elucidation 
of  the  legends  about  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  and  the  representations  given 
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in  the  successiye  periods  of  Christian  art.  The  subject  is  viewed  from  the 
sesthetic  side:  Mary  is  the  type  of  womanhood,  of  which  each  nation,  and 
each  school  of  art,  has  its  characteristic  ideal.  The  Introduction  giyes  the 
history  of  Mariolatry,  and  of  the  artistic  representations:  describes  the 
symbols  and  attributes  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  various  subjects,  DeyotJonal 
and  Historical.  The  Devotional  Subjects  are  described  in  two  parts,  The 
Virgin  without  the  Child,  and,  The  Virgin  and  ChUd.  The  Historical  Sub- 
jects are  treated  in  five  parts.  The  work  shows  thorough  study  of  the 
productions  of  the  great  schools  of  art,  a  womanly  and  reverential  interest  in 
the  theme,  and  felicity  of  description  and  illustration.  All  the  acts  of  Mary's 
life  have  been  inspiring  themes  for  the  poet,  the  painter  and  the  sculp- 
tor. The  growth  of  the  system  of  creature-worship  is  fully  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  art  as  related  to  the  Virgin.  There  can  also  here  be  traced 
an  attempt  to  make  out  a  complete  parallel  between  the  successive  events 
in  the  life  of  the  Mother,  and  the  stadia  in  the  life  of  her  Son.  The  heart 
of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  system  is  in  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  authoritatively  proclainied  as  an  article  of  faith  by  the  reigning 
Pope,  in  1854.  Murillo,  three  centuries  ago,  celebrated  this  dogma,  hj 
twenty-five  pictures.  For  Protestants,  the  beauty  of  the  art  remains,  even 
when  the  faith  that  prompted  it  is  seen  to  be  idolatrous.  The  work  of  Mrs. 
Jameson  is  invaluable,  not  as  a  book  of  religion,  but  as  a  felicitous  account 
of  one  of  the  most  attractive  subjects  in  the  history  of  Christian  art. 

Ueher  Tammuz  nnd  die  MenscTienverehrung  hei  den  alien  Bdbyhni^n. 
(On  Tammuz  and  Man- Worship  among  the  ancient  Babylonians.)  By  D. 
A.  Chwolson.  St  Petersb.  1860.  The  learned  author  of  this  tract  here 
brings  his  researches  on  the  Remains  of  Babylonian  Literature  (1869),  and 
the  Nabathean  agriculture,  to  bear  on  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  in 
relation  to  Tammuz  in  Ezekiel  viii,  X4,  where,  among  the  heathen  abomina- 
tions is  mentioned,  "  women  sitting  bewailing  Tammuz."  The  Vulgate  has 
here  Adonis :  the  interpretation  of  Jerome,  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
of  most  of  the  recent  critics,  Gesenius,  CJreuzer,  Winer,  Ewald,  Rodi- 
ger.  De  Sacy,  and  Hitzig,  conjecture  Osiris.  Benfey  refers  it  to  a  Persian 
festival.  Some  Jewish  conunentators,  taking  the  verb  (bewail)  in  a  causa- 
tive sense,  make  weep,  refer  it  to  an  idol,  with  eyes  of  lead,  which  were  to  be 
heated  inside  until  the  lead  melted,  giving  the  image  the  appearance  of 
weeping.  Chwolson,  following  out  a  hint  of  Maimonides,  has  found  in  the 
Arabic  translation  by  Abu  Said,  of  a  Babylonian  work,  accounts  of  festiy- 
ities  in  connection  with  a  god  Td^uz  (see  in  Chwolson*s  Sabeans,  ii.  27) : 
"on  the  15th  of  the  month  Tammuz,  the  women  weep  over  him  (telling) hov 
his  Lord  slew  him  and  ground  his  bone's  in  a  mill,  and  scattered  them  to 
the  winds."  This  martyrdom  of  Tammuz  is  also  identified  by  some  with 
that  of  St.  George.  The  representation  in  the  Babylonian  tracQtion  is,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  first  preachers  of  planet-worship,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
in  consequence,  and  is  reverenced  as  a  saint  The  tract  of  Chwolson  is  full 
of  curious  learning. 

Allgemeine  Kirchliche  Chronik,  von  Karl  Matthes.  Siebenter  Jabrgang, 
1860.  L  eipz.  1861.  This  seventh  volume  of  Matthes'  Ecclesiastical  Chron- 
icles is  a  continuation  of  a  valuable  work.  It  reviews  the  history  of  the 
church  for  1860,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  accounts  are  evidently 
drawn  up  with  considerable  care.  The  history  of  theology  is  included. 
The  weakest  part  is  on  the  history  of  the  church  in  this  country.  Any 
one  who  wants  such  a  register  for  three  shillings  cannot  do  better  than  to 
get  this.     The  past  volumes  can  be  procured  for  about  20  cents  a  volume. 
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A  New  Digest  of  the  AgU  and  Delivera/nees  of  the  General  Assemlly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Compiled  by 
the  Order  and  Authority  of  the  General  Assembly.  By  Rev.  Wm.  E 
Moore.  Philadelphia  :  Presb.  Publication  Oommittee,  1334  Chestnut 
street.  New  York :  A.  D.  P.  Randolph,  683  Broadway.  8vo,  pp.  633. 
This  work  is  strictly  a  Digest,  and  not  a  history.  It  admirably  answers 
all  the  demands  that  can  fairly* be  made  upon  such  a  work,  giving  the  best 
summary  of  the  decisions  of  the  Presbyterian  church  from  1706  to  I860. 
The  chief  editor  has  performed  his  task  in  a  way  to  deserve  the  thanks  of 
all  who  need  to  consult  such  a  work.  It  is  divide^  into  thirteen  chapters. 
L  Of  the  Church.  IL  Officers  of  the  Church.  III.  Candidates  [for  the 
ministry].  IV.  Of  the  Sacraments.  V.  The  Courts  of  the  Church.  VI. 
Of  Discipline.  VII.  Moral  Questions.  VIII.  Deliverances  on  Doctrines. 
Under  this  is  the  Explication  of  Doctrines,  presented  in  1837  in  reference 
to  the  memorial  on  Doctrinal  Errors.  This  Explication  contains  the  best 
authorized  statement  yet  made,  as  to  the  real  doctrinal  position  of  the  so- 
called  New  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  IX.  On  Modes  of 
Evangelization.  X  The  Permanent  Committees.  This  is  confined  to  the 
action  of  the  New  School  since  1849.  XI-  Correspondence  with  other 
Churches.  XII.  Plan  of  Union  and  the  Division.  XIII.  Miscellaneous,  as, 
Secession  of  the  Southern  Churches,  Bible  Classes,  Fasting  and  Prayer, 
Psahnody,  Amendments  to  Form  of  Government,  etc.  An  Appendix  gives 
the  judicial  decisions  of  the  civil  tribunals ;  that  of  Judge  Gibson  in  Banc ; 
the  York  Church  Case ;  and  the  Lane  Seminary  Case.  The  whole  volume 
is  well  arranged,  has  a  good  index,  and  is  handsomely  as  well  as  substan- 
tially got  up. 

The  Presbyterian^ 8  Hand-Book  of  the  Church,  By.  Rev.  Joel  Parker, 
D.D.  and  Rev.  T.  Ralston  Smith.  New  York  :  Harpers.  18mo,  pp.  250. 
A  very  useful  and  convenient  manual  for  the  members  and  officers  of  the 
church.  It  contains  something  of  everything  about  the  church,  the  min- 
istry, and  the  services  of  the  church.  There  are  forms  of  prayer  for  special 
occasions  :  formulas  for  admission  into  the  church — distinguishing  wisely 
between  the  baptized  and  the  unbaptized :  a  simple  Catechism  for  children : 
a  list  of  books  for-parochial  and  ministerial  libraries ;  and  wise  and  salu> 
tary  directions  about  the  affiiirs  of  the  church.  It  ought  to  have,  as  it  de- 
serves, a  wide  circulation.     It  lis  a  needed  book.     Price,  fifty  cents. 

The  Churchman^s  Calendar^  for  the  year  of  our  Blessed  Lord  Christy 
1861.  No.  1.  New  York  :  Church  Book  Society.  The  preface  of  this 
conceited  little  Calendar,  is  dated  Baltimore,  and  subscribed  A.  C.  C, 
which  letters  we  understand  signify  Arthur  C.  Coxe,  D.D.  It  is  "design- 
ed to  exhibit  an.  actual  view"  (not  merely  a  *view,'  but  an  *  actual*  one) 
"of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  in  all  the  World,"— on  an- 
other page  spoken  of  as  "the  existing  Churches  of  Christendom,"  "arranged 
according  to  the  ancient  Catholic  Law."  How  this  "  ancient  Catholic  Law  " 
did,  or  could,  assign  a  place  to  the  Anglican  Church,  or  even  to  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture :  these  are  put  third  in  this  Calendar,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any 
"ancient  Catholic  law"  which  assigns  to  them  this  position.  There  are 
other  curiosities  in  the  "  arrangement."  One  division  (the  fourth)  is  styled 
Abnormal  Churches.  What  are  these  ?  The  Armenians,  Maronites,  St. 
Thomas  Christians,  the  Church  of  Sweden,  the  Church  of  Holland  (Jansen- 
ists),  the  Moravians,  and  the  Copts.    Was  there  ever  such  a  jumble  made 
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in  a  Calendar  before?  Copts  and  Maronitea  are  *  abnormal'  on  account 
of  doctrine  and  discipline ;  Moravians  and  Swedes  are  *  abnormal,'  if  at  all, 
for  lack  of  the  so-called  apostolical  succession.  Then  again,  there  is  a  class 
called  ^  Tridentine  Churches/  those  founded  since  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
Africa,  Asia,  North  and  South  America,  and  parts  of  Europe :  but  these 
are  all  organically  connected  with  Rome,  and  acknowledge  her  as  their  head: 
and  thus  this  ^  actual  view '  is  historically  false.  Russia  and  Austria,  too, 
are  put  down  among  the  Oriental  churches ;  is  this  in  accordance  with  the 
"  ancient  order "  ?  Milan,  France,  Spain,  etc.,  are  put  down  as  separate 
churches  from  the  Roman,  contrary  to  the  actual  facts  in  the  case.  And 
while  the  South  American  churches,  and  the  Copts,  and  the  Maronites, 
are  all  recognized  as  *  Catholic  churches,'  not  a  word  is  said  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  all  over  Europe  and  America 
And  this  is  an  *  actual  view,'  of  what  tbe  author  calls  '  Nicene  Christen- 
dom.' Even  the  author's  own  ohurch  is  described  as  *  Anglican'  instead 
of  giving  its  ^actual'  designation. 


GENERAL    HISTORY. 

The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  11.  By  Lord 
Macaulat.  Vol.  V.  Edited  by  his  sister,  Lady  Trbvblyan.  New  York: 
Harpers.  1861.  This  last  volume  of  Macaulay's  graphic  history,  hegins 
the  record  of  the  progress  of  England,  after  the  peace  with  France  in  169T, 
when  she  entered  upon  a  new  career,  the  fruit  of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
The  work  is  incomplete,  but  it  is  finished  in  all  its  parts,  concluding  with  a 
fragment  upon  the  last  days  of  William  HI.  Such  a  history  as  Macauky 
projected  could  never  have  been  completed  in  the  period  allotted  to  man's 
work  on  earth ;  but  it  will  be  a  model  and  an  incentive  to  all  future  histo- 
rians. It  is  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  historic  com- 
position, an  era  in  which  all  the  interests  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  shall  be  made  prominent,  instead  of  the  deeds  and 
sayings  of  crowned  heads,  or  even  of  great  names.  The  constitution,  and, 
not  the  ruler,  is  the  central  point  of  observation  and  interest.  The  people, 
and  not  a  class,  are  recognised  as  the  great  subjects  Of  history.  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  had  splendid  gifts  as  a  historian,  and  made  noble  use  of  innumerable 
materials.  Though  not  devoid  of  prejudices,  his  sympathies  were  ever  on 
the  side  of  constitutional  liberty.  Dixon  may  criticise  him,  and  justly, 
about  Penn ;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  may  expose  his  unfairness  towards  the 
spirit,  and  some  of  the  leaders,  of  the  early  English  Reformation ;  and  Mr. 
Paget  may  controvert  his  statements  about  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  Highlanders ;  but  still  he  has  brought  out  the  meaning  and  bearings  of 
the  great  Revolution  of  1688  as  has  no  other  writer ;  and  has  put  into  our 
hafids  the  threads  by  which  we  can  trace  back  the  present  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution.  And  his  his- 
tory, though  incomplete,  has  already  taken  its  place,  not  only  as  a  most 
popular  book,  but  also  as  a  standard  and  classic  work.  His  name  is  enrolled 
with  those  of  Hume  and  Gibbon,  Guizot  and  Thiers,  Ranke  and  Schlosser. 
*  The  three  chapters  which  make  up  the  present  volume,  were  for  the  most 
part  prepared  for  the  press  by  his  own  hand.  Though  not  as  brilliant  as 
many  portions  of  the  previous  volumes,  yet  these  pages  are  instinct  with 
the  life  of  history,  and  command  an  absorbing  interest  to  their  close.  The 
art  of  historic  narration  is  often  carried  in  these  pages  to  such  perfection, 
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that  the  art  itself  is  hidden.  Herein  Macaulay  is  well  deserving  of  study. 
AVhat  he  says  is  so  well  and  exactly  said,  that  he  never  uses  italicSy  which 
D'Israeli  somewhere  calls  **  that  last  resource  of  the  forcible  feebles." 

The  whole  history  is  published  by  the  Harpers,  in  both  a  library  edition 
and  a  12mo.  The  latter,  in  five  volumes,  is  produced  for  forty  cents  a  vol- 
ume.    A  full  and  valuable  index  to  the  whole  work  is  appended. 

History  of  Latin  Christianity;  including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Nicholas  V.  By  Henbt  Habt  Milman,  D.D,,  Dean  of  St  PauFs. 
In  eight  volumes.  Vols.  IV.-VIIL,  New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Oo.  1861.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  republication  of  this  invaluable  work  has  a  success 
proportionate  to  its  merits,  and  disproportioned  to  these  hard  bookselling 
times.  Its  success  is  owing,  not  merely  to  the  admirable  style  in  which  it 
is  issued,  nor  yet  alone  to  its  indisputable  merits  as  a  historic  composition, 
bat  also  to  the  fact  that  it  fills  up  a  gap  in  our  English  historical  literature. 
Though  written  by  a  Dean,  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  mere  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. It  is  a  history  of  the  times,  and  is  chiefly  ecclesiastical,  because  the 
history  of  the  Church  was  the  main  part  of  European  history  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.  But  the  history  of  the  German  Empire,  of  France,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land, and  to  some  extent  of  the  East  also,  is  interwoven  with  the  narrative. 
The  descriptions  of  personal  character,  and  the  grouping  of  events,  are  ex- 
cellent throughout.  The  narrative  is  rather  devoted  to  the  external  events 
than  to  the  inward  life  of  the  Church  and  the  nations.  The  great  controversy 
between  thenominalistsandrealistsisdescribedonlyin  general  terms,  in  the 
way  of  literary  reference  rather  than  of  thorough  investigation.  The  esti- 
mate of  Abelard's  position  and  influence  is  well  conceived,  and  it  is  justly 
suggested  that  he  undoubtedly  had  a  distinctive  position  between  the  ex- 
treme nominalism  and  realism.  The  controversies  and  different  character- 
istics of  the  schools  ai^e  most  fully  described  in  chapter  III  of  the  conclud- 
ing Book,  in  the  eighth  volume,  chiefly  relying  upon  the  authority  of  Ritter 
and  Haureau ;  but  the  author  is  evidently  more  at  home  in  the  narrative  of 
external  events  and  the  estimate  of  the  general  culture,  than  in  the  meta- 
physical distinctions  of  the  scholastic  divines.  The  same  book  also  gives 
valuable  accounts  of  the  art,  literature,  and  popular  beliefs  and  customs  of 
the  middle  ages.  Among  the  portions  most  fully  elaborated,  are  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Innocent  III ;  the  account  of  the  Popes  in  Avignon ;  the  history  of 
the  Lollard  and  of  Wycliffe ;  and  particularly  the  proceedings  of  the  great 
reforming  councils  pf  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  of  course  impossible  that 
all  points  should  be  fully  elaborated  in  a  work  covering  so  much  ground ; 
but  we  are  surprised  not  to  find  a  discussion  of  the  enigma  of  the  Popess 
Joanna ;  nor  to  see  any  reference  to  the  chief  works  (those  of  Thomassy 
and  Rosen),  in  which  the  authenticity  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Louis 
IX  is  contested,  for  though  these  are  not  convincing,  they  are  much  relied 
upon  by  the  Ultramontane  writers  of  France  and  Germany. 

The  history  ends  with  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  the  pontificate 
of  Nicolas  V.  The  signs  of  the  great  Reformation  are  just  beginning  to 
appear.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Dean  Milman  will  carry  on  his 
work  any  further.  But  others  may  be  led,  by  his  high  example  and  bril- 
liant success,  to  describe  the  purification  of  the  church,  whose  history  is, 
here  told  in  so  admirable  a  manner.  No  English  work  in  Church  history 
can,  upon  the  whole,  be  rated  before  it. 

The  whole  work  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  republic  of  letters,  and  not 
in  that  of  the  cloister,  or  of  the  schools.  It  is  therefore  well  fitted  for  gen- 
eral reading  and  use,  apd  it  will  find  readers  in  literary  circles,  from  which 
a  professional  church  history  would  be  excluded.    It  is  a  good  omen  for  the 
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character  of  our  reading  public,  that  a  work  so  solid  and  extensive  should 
haye  already*  acquired  so  large  a  circulation.  It  ought  to  be  found  in  all 
our  public  libraries. 

In  the  contents  of  vol.  Ill,  p.  9,  l)amascus  II  should  read  Damasus  IL 
On  page  263  of  the  same  volume,  Dean  Milman  gives  his  sanction  to  the 
use  of  the  word  *^  infelt,''  speaking  of  the  **  infelt  accordance  with  the  domi- 
nant creed.'' 

HUtory  of  the  United  Netherlands^  from  the  Death  of  William  the  Si- 
lent to  the  Synod  of  Dort  With  a  full  view  of  the  English-Dutch  Struggle 
against  Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and  Destruction  of  the  Spaniah  Armada. 
By  John  Lothrop  Motley,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  New  York :  Harpers.  1861. 
2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  532,  663.  These  admirable  volumes  narrate  the  history  of 
the  closing  events  of  that  great  struggle,  in  which  the  Protestantism  of  Eu- 
rope was  saved,  and  the  Protestantism  of  this  country  cradled.  The  great- 
est power  of  Europe  sought  to  extirpate  a  free  nation  of  merchants  and 
workmen,  numbering  about  a  million  and  a  half.  The  history,  as  Mr.  Mot- 
ley well  says,  "  is  not  exclusively  the  history  of  Holland.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  great  combat  between  despotism,  sacerdotal  and  regal,  and  the  spirit  of 
rational,  human  liberty.  The  tragedy  opened  in  the  Netherlands,  and  its 
main  scenes  were  long  enacted  there ;  but  as  the  ambition  of  Spain  ex- 
panded, and  as  the  resistance  to  the  principle  which  she  represented  became 
more  general,  other  nations  were,  of  necessity,  involved  in  the  struggle. 
There  came  to  be  one  country,  the  citizens  of  which  were  the  Leaguers ; 
and  another  country,  whose  inhabitants  were  Protestants.  And  in  this  lay 
the  distinction  between  freedom  and  absolutism.  The  religious  question 
swallowed  all  the  others.  There  was  never  a  period  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Dutch  revolt  when  the  Provinces  would  not  have  returned  to  their 
obedience,  could  they  have  been  assured  of  enjoying  liberty  of  conscience 
or  religious  peace ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  single  moment  in  Philip  IPs  life 
in  which  he  wavered  in  his  fixed  determination  never  to  listen  to  such  a 
«laim.  The  quarrel  was  in  its  nature  irreconcilable  and  eternal  as  the  war- 
fare between  wrong  and  right ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  comparative  civil 
liberty  in  Europe  and  America  was  the  result  of  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.'* 

William  the  Silent  was  dead.  The  Prince  of  Parma  intrigued  success- 
fully in  Brabant  and  Flanders  for  the  Spanish  cause.  The  Estates  first 
sought  the  alliance  of  France ;  but  found  their  effectual  help  in  Protestant 
England.  The  history  of  this  struggle  is,  then,  the  history  of  Europe  in 
one  of  its  great  crises.  And  it  is  here  narrated  with  such  fulness  and  life 
as  never  before.  The  state  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  England,  of  Germany 
faithless  to  its  trust,  and  the  characters  of  all  the  great  men  of  the  times, 
are  depicted  not  only  in  broad  outiine,  but  in  minute  description.  The 
siege  of  Antwerp  (of  which  a  plan  is  given)  and  the  great  invasion  and  dis- 
persion of  the  Invincible  Armada  are  graphically  described. 

Mr.  Motley  loves  definite  portraiture.  Here  is  his  description  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  whose  sharp  and  resolute  portrait  greets  us  as  we  open 
the  first  volume.  "He  was  never  more  truly  heroic  than  in  this  posi- 
tion of  vast  entanglement.  Untiring,  uncomplaining,  thoughtful  of  others, 
prodigal  of  himself,  generous,  modest,  brave;  with  so  much  intellect,  and 
so  much  devotion  to  what  he  considered  his  duty,  he  deserved  to  be  a  patriot 
and  a  champion  of  the  right,  rather  than  an  instrument  of  despotism. 

"  And  thus  he  paused  for  a  moment — ^with  much  work  already  accom- 
plished, but  his  hardest  life-task  before  him ;  still  in  the  noon  of  manhood, 
a  fine  piartial  figure,  standing,  spear  in  hand,  full  in  the  sunlight,  though 
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all  the  scene  around  him  was  wrapped  in  gloom — a  noble,  commanding 
shape,  entitled  to  the  admiration  which  the  energetic  display  of  great  pow- 
ers, however  unscrupulous,  must  always  command.  A  dark,  meridional 
physiognomy,  a  quick,  alert,  imposing  head ;  jet  black,  close-clipped  hair ; 
a  bold  eagle's  face,  with  full,  bright,  restless  eye ;  a  man  rarely  reposing, 
always  ready,  never  alarmed ;  living  in  the  saddle,  with  harness  on  his 
back — such  was  the  Prince  of  Parma ;  matured  and  mellowed,  but  still  un- 
harmed by  time." 

Henry  of  Navarre,  the  hope  of  the  Huguenots,  is  thus  limned :  *^  We  see 
at  once,  a  man  of  moderate  stature,  light,  sinewy  and  strong;  a  face 
browned  with  continual  exposure ;  small,  mirthful,  yet  commanding  blue 
eyes,  glittering  from  beneath  an  arching  brow,  and  prominent  cheekbones ; 
a  long  hawk's  nose,  almost  resting  upon  a  salient  chin,  a  pendent  mous- 
tache, and  a  thick,  brown,  curly  beard,  prematurely  grizzled ;  we  see  the 
mien  of  frank  authority  and  magnificent  good  humor,  we  hear  the  ready 
sallies  of  the  shrewd  Gascon  mother- wit,  we  feel  the  electricity  which 
flashes  out  of  him,  and  sets  all  hearts  around  him  on  fire,  when  the  trum- 
pet sounds  to  battle.  The  headlong  desperate  charge,  the  snow-white  plume 
waving  where  the  fire  is  hottest,  the  large  capacity  for  enjoymer.t  of  the 
man,  rioting  without  affectation  in  the  certaminis  gaudia,  the  insane  gallop, 
after  the  combat,  to  lay  its  trophies  at  the  feet  of  the  Cynthia  of  the  min- 
ute, and  thus  to  forfeit  its  fruits ;  all  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  if  the  seven 
distinct  wars,  t^  hundred  pitched  battles,  the  two  hundred  sieges,  in  which 
the  Bearnese  was  personally  present,  had  been  occurrences  of  our  own 
day." 

''Beneath  the  mask  of  perpetual  careless  good  humor  lurked  the  keenest 
eye,  a  subtle,  restless,  widely  combining  brain,  and  an  iron  will  Native 
sagacity  had  been  tempered  into  consummate  elasticity  by  the  fiery  atmos- 
phere in  whfch  feebler  natures  had  been  dissolved.  His  wit  was  as  flash- 
ing and  as  quickly  unsheathed  as  his  sword.  Desperate,  apparently  xeckless 
temerity  on  the  battle-field,  was  deliberately  indulged  in,  that  the  world 
might  be  brought  to  recognise  a  hero  and  chieftain  in  a  king.  The  do- 
nothings  of  the  Merovingian  line  had  been  succeeded  by  the  Pepins ;  to  the 
effete  Oarlovingians  had  come  a  Capet;  to  the  impotent  Yalois  should 
come  a  worthier  descendant  of  St.  Louis.  This  was  shrewd  Grascon  calcu- 
lation, aided  by  constitutional  fearlessness.  When  degroatch-writing,  invisi- 
ble Philips,  star-gazing  Rudolphs,  and  petticoated  Henrys,  sat  upon  the 
thrones  of  Europe,  it  was  wholesome  to  show  the  world  that  there  was  a 
king  left  who  could  move  about  in  the  bustle  and  business  of  the  age,  and 
could  charge  as  well  as  most  soldiers  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry ;  that  there 
was  one  more  sovereign  fit  to  reign  over  men,  besides  the  glorious  virgin 
who  governed  England." 

And  this  is  a  portrait  of  the  Virgin  Queen :  "  She  was  then  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  her  age,  and  considered  herself  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  beauty. 
Her  garments  were  of  satin  and  velvet,  with  fiinges  of  pearl  as  big  as 
beans.  A  small  gold  crown  was  upon  her  head,  and  her  red  hair,  through- 
out its  multiplicity  of  curls,  blazed  with  diamonds  and  emeralds.  Her 
forehead  was  tall,  her  fece  long,  her  complexion  fair,  her  eyes  small,  dark 
and  glittering,  her  nose  high  and  hooked,  her  lips  thio,  her  teeth  black,  her 
bosom  white  and  liberally  exposed.  As  she  passed  through  the  ante-cham- 
ber to  the  presence-hall,  supplicants  presented  petitions  upon  their  knees. 
Wherever  she  glanced,  all  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  ground.  The 
cry  of  *  Long  live  Queen  Elizabeth '  was  spontaneous  and  perpetual  *  the 
reply,  *  I  tluink  you,  my  good  people,'  was  constant  and  cordial.   '  She 
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spoke  to  various  foreigners  in  their  respective  languages,  being  mistress, 
besides  the  Latin  and  Greek,  of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German. 
As  the  commissioners  were  presented  to  her  by  Lord  Buckhurst,  it  was  ob- 
served that  she  was  perpetually  gloving  and  ungloving,  as  if  to  attract  at- 
tention to  her  hand,  which  was  esteemed  a  wonder  of  beauty.  She  spoke 
French  with  purity  and  elegance,  but  with  a  drawling,  somewhat  affected 
accent,  saying  ^Paar  maa  foi;  paar  le  Dieeu  mvaant^^  and  so  forth,  in  a 
style  which  was  ridiculed  by  Parisians,  as  she  sometimes,  to  her  extreme 
annoyance,  discovered." 

The  whole  account  of  the  negotiations  with  England,  of  Leicester's  mag- 
nificent reception  in  Holland,  and  assumption  of  the  Governor-generalship ; 
of  the  negotiations  for  peace ;  of  the  vast  preparations  of  Spain  for  the  at- 
tack on  England,  and  of  the  fate  of  the  expedition,  is  minute  and  vivid,  and 
much  of  it  derived  from  new  sources.  Mr.  Motley  has  made  diligent  explo- 
rations ;  and  unites  in  a  rare  degree  the  power  of  patient  investigation  with 
the  faculty  of  vivid  representation.  This  new  work  will  increase  his  bril- 
liant reputation  as  a  historian.  His  style  is  more  chastened  and  mellow, 
without  losing  warmth  of  coloring.  Parts  of  the  narrative  are  in  dispro- 
portionate excess  of  treatment ;  but  these  are  the  parts  in  which  there  is 
the  most  positive  addition  to  historical  knowledge.  On  both'  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  these  volumes  have  been  greeted  with  high  literary  homage.  They 
embrace  the  period  from  1684:  to  1690;  two  more  volumes  will  carry  it 
down  to  the  Synod  of  Dort 

Besides  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  volumes,  as  a  rare  specimen  of  the  his- 
toric art,  the  fervid  zeal  of  the  author  in  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
has  contributed  to  their  wide  popularity.  He  writes  with  an  intense  sym- 
pathy for  the  victims  (who  were  to  become  the  victors)  of  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  oppression.  His  enthusiasm  inspires  also  his  readers.  .  The  brilliant 
narrative  is  worthy  of  the  high  theme,  and  the  theme  exalts  the  narrative, 
Mr.  Motley's  sympathies  are  distinctively  and  thoroughly  Protestant; 
though  a  Protestant,  he  evidently  does  not  fully  sympathise  with  the 
Genevan  creed;  but  yet,  that  severe  faith  was  at  the  basis  of  the 
heroism  of  the  Netherlands.  This  point  is  not  made  as  prominent  as  his- 
toric justice  requires;  too  much  is  attributed  to  political  and  national 
motives  and  intrigues.  There  is,  now  and  then,  a  slight  thrust  against 
Calvinism,  as  in  the  otherwise  admirable  portraiture  of  Olden  Barneveld 
and  Philip  de  Marnix,  Lord  of  Sainte  Aldegonde,  burgomaster  of  Antwerp. 
He  caricatures  the  belief  in  future  punf^hment  (as  if  it  were  exclusively 
Calvinistic) ;  calls  Barneveld  a  "liberal  Christian,"  hardly  such  in  the 
New  England  sense  we  suppose ;  and  intimates  efforts  of  De  Marnix  to 
raise  himself  above  his  early  creed;  The  grounds  of  this  last  we  do  not 
know,  fof  Sainte  Aldegonde  was  undoubtedly  thoroughly  Calvinistic;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Antwerp  Synod  of  1566,  which  adopted  the  Belgic 
Confession,  one  of  the  most  orthodox  of  symbols.  The  subsequent  portions 
of  this  history,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  the  times  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  will  demand  further  statements  on  these  topics ;  and  we  hope  to  find 
the  author  doing  as  much  justice  to  the  religious  convictions,  as  he  does  to 
the  national  heroism  and  love  of  liberty,  of  the  people  of  the  tfnited  Neth- 
erlands. 

•  We  need  hardly  add,  that  the  Harpers  have  issued  these  volumes  in  their 
usual  attractive  and  excellent  style  of  typography.  A  portrait  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  and  one  of  the  £arl  of 
Leicester  to  the  second. 
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Life  among  the  Chinese :  with  Characteristic  Sketches  and  Incidents  of 
Missionary  Operations  and  Prospects  in  China.  By  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclat, 
M.A.  New  York :  Carlton  &  Porter.  1861.  Pp.  400.  It  is  now  four- 
teen years  since  the  Methodists  of  this  country  established  their  mission  in 
China.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Maclay,  connected  with  it  from  the  beginning,  has 
given  in  this  work  an  excellent,  simple,  and  most  interesting  account  of 
the  Chinese  people,  and  of  missionary  operations  among  them.  About  half 
of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  the  native  history,  government,  and  reli- 
gions, presenting  in  a  concise  form  all  the  main  facts.  The  details  of  mis- 
sionary life  and  methods  are  instructive,  and  show  the  zeal  with  which  ho 
and  his  associates  entered  upon  their  work.  The  population  Mr.  M.  esti- 
mates at  400,000,000.  His  estimation  of  the  capacity  of  the  Chinese  is 
high :  "  The  Chinese  mind  is  eminently  quick,  shrewd,  and  practical.  It 
has  an  intuitive  logic  of  rare  vigor  and  certainty.  Admit  the  premises  in 
the  argument  of  a  Chinese,  and  his  conclusion  is  generally  inevitable.  In 
their  processes  of  ratiocination  the  defect  is  usually  in  the  premises." 

^^  As  business  men  they  are  remarkably  energetic,  efficient,  and  adroit. 
The  foreign  merchant,  whether  European  or  American,  who  goes 'to  China 
for  business  purposes,  finds  it  necessary  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  helps  and 
safeguards  which  his  own  judgment  or  the  principles  of  trade  suggest  in 
order  to  protect  himself;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  after  all 
his  precautionary  efforts,  he  is  over-reached  by  his  unscrupulous  compe- 
titor. The  Yankee  must  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  keep  wide  awake 
all  day  if  he  expects  to  get  to  windward  of  a  Chinaman  before  nightfall." 

Thieving  is  a  characteristic  propensity ;  and  the  Chinese  thieves  are  ^^  as 
expert  as  any  in  the  world."  "  Lying  seems  to  be  universal.  Everybody 
lies ;  parents  to  children  and  children  to  patents ;.  masters  to  servants  and 
servants  to  masters ;  sellers  to  buyers  and  buyers  to  sellers  ;  subjects  to 
government  and  government  to  subjects.  A  man's  word  is  never  taken  in 
business  affairs ;  no  tradesman  will  consider  any  arrangement  or  contract 
binding  unless  what  is  called  *  bargain  money '  has  been  tendered  and  ac- 
cepted ;  and  no  agreement  is  considered  valid  until  it  is  written  out  and 
signed  by  the  parties  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  In  the  administration 
of  government  you  meet  with  the  most  unscrupulous  mendacity.  The 
people  lie  to  the  constable,  the  constable  to  the  squire,  the  squire  to  the 
sheriff  the  sheriff  to  the  governor,  the  governor  to  the  privy  council,  and 
the  privy  council  to  the  emperor.  We  might  truthfully  designate  the  en- 
tire system  of  government  administration  in  China  one  stupendous  lie." 

The  entire  number  of  Protestant  missionaries  in  China,  to  1859,  had 
been  213,  beginning  with  Dr.  Bridgman,  the  first  on  the  main  land,  in 
1830.  Qreat  difficulties  have  hindered  the  progress  of  the  work ;  but  the 
Providence  of  God  is  opening  the  way.  Mr.  Maclay's  earnest,  closing  ap- 
peal is  worthy  of  devout  consideration. 

Tfie  Ordeal  of  Free  Labor  in  the  British  West  Indies,  By  Wm.  G. 
Sbwell.  New  York :  Harpers.  1861.  Pp.  325.  This  opportune  work, 
originally  written  in  the  form  of  Letters  to  the  New- York  Times^  gives  a 
candid  and  favorable  estimate  of  the  results  of  emancipation  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  viz.,  the  Windward  Islands,  Trinidad,  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  Jamaica.  Even  from  the  *  imperfections  and  shortcomings  of  Ja- 
maica," "  the  superior  economy  of  free  labor,  as  compared  with  slave  labor 
can  be  demonstrated."  It  is  cheaper  to  the  master.  As  the  result  of  his 
own  investigation,  and  of  the  testimony  of  Governor  Hicks,  the  author 
shows,  that  in  Cuba  the  cost  of  slave  labor  in  the  production  of  sugar  is  8 
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cents  a  pound ;  in  Jamaica,  under  the  slave  system  it  was  over  4c\  cents ; 
in  free  Jamaica,  it  is  2  cents,  and  in  Trinidad  and  Barbadoes  it  is  still  less. 
And  "  if  free  labor  be  tested  by  any  other  gauge  than  that  of  sugar  produc- 
tion, its  success  in  the  West  Indies  is  established  beyond  all  cavil."  The 
author,  too,  shows,  we  think,  successfully,  that  the  depreciation  of  the 
commerce  of  Jamaica  can  be  directly  traced  to  other  causes  than  the  in- 
troduction of  freedom.  As  to  all  the  other  colonies,  there  is  no  question 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  emancipation.  The  work  is  instructive  and 
convincing. 


PHILOSOPHr. 

JRational  Psychology  ;  or^  ths  Subjective  Idea  and  Oljeetive  Law  of  all 
Intelligence,  By  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.D.,  Union  College.  A  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  New  York:  Ivison,  Phinney&Co.  1861.  8vo.  Pp.643. 
It  is  now  twelve  years  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Dr. 
Hickok^s  Rational  Psychology.  It  was  then  greeted  by  a  few  persons  as 
the  most  important  contribution  to  metaphysical  science  produced  in  the 
English  tongue  during  the  present  century ;  by  many  it  was  regarded  with 
distrust  and  doubt ;  and  not  a  few  declared  that  they  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  Not  only  was  the  terminology  new  to  them,  but  they  could 
not  see  what  business  anybody  had  to  be  discussing  the  d  priori  conditions 
of  all  intelligence— enough  for  them  the  d  posteriori  road  to  ki^wledge. 
Since  this  work  was  published,  Great  Britain  has  given  us  four  books  on 
metaphysics :  Ferrier^s  Institute,  Mansel's  Metaphysics  (from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica),  Hamilton's  Lectures,  and  lastly  Macmahan's  Metaphysics 
and  Revealed  Religion.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  these  works,  it  is 
not  unjust  to  them  to  say,  that  in  no  one  of  them  is  the  fundamental  me- 
taphysical inquiry,  viz.,  the  universal  conditions  and  necessity  of  all 
thought,  so  distinctly  apprehended,  and  resolutely  and  systematically  car- 
ried through,  as  in  this  work  of  Dr.  Hickok.  He  has  undoubtedly  gone  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  And  he  uses 
technical  terms — ^and  such  there  must  be  in  this  as  in  all  science,  with  con- 
stant adherence  to  his  own  conceptions  and  definitions.  His  style  requires 
study,  but  chiefly  because  his  thoughts  require  study.  Even  where  we 
may  be  inclined  to  differ  from  him  in  some  points  of  his  method,  or  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  demonstrations,  we  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
the  method  and  arguments  really  are  and  mean. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  German  philosophy  the  treatise  is  in- 
valuable. Dr.  Hickok  is  one  of  the  very  few  writers  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, who  have  really  shown  that  they  understood  the  principles  and 
problems  of  the  German  systems.  And  not  only  so,  but  he  has  idso  been 
able  to  turn  their  method  into  the  service  of  faith.  Several  of  the  most 
important  and  profound  parts  of  this  volume  are  those  in  which  he  de- 
rives some  of  the  great  underlying  points  and  principles  of  the  Christian 
system  from  the  postulates  of  the  transcendental  philosophy.  Following 
to  some  extent  Rant's  method,  he  arrives  at  positive,  instead  of  negative, 
results,  as  to  the  valid  being  of  the  Soul,  the  World,  God  and  Immoiitality, 
and  this  too  on  purely  rational  grounds.  He  thus  avoids  the  hiatus 
which  Rant  left  between  the  pure  and  the  practical  reason. 

Of  all  the  charges  made  against  Dr.  Hickok,  that  of  a  pantheistic  ten- 
dency is  the  most  gratuitous  and  unjust.  It  only  shows,  that  such  critics 
neither  understand  Dr.  Hickok  nor  pantheism. 
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We  welcome  this  new  and  improved  edition,  as  an  evidence  that  think- 
ing minds  are  grappling  with  these  problems,  and  beginning  to  be  made 
familiar  with  them  even  in  their  academical  career.  No  one  can  study  the 
book  without  thorough  advantage.  This  edition  is  improved,  not  in  its 
general  method,  but  in  some  details  and  applications,  as  in  the  proof  of  the 
valid  being  of  what  belongs  to  the  sense  and  the  understanding ;  in  the  state- 
ments about  substance,  cause,  and  force ;  and  in  the  demonstration  of  a 
pure  act  of  creation  for  the  production  of  finite  being.  It  is  published  in  a 
more  convenient  form,  and  in  excellent  style. 

The  Christian  Element  in  Plato  and  the  Platonic  Philosophy,  By  Dr. 
C.  AcKBBMANN,  Archdcacou  at  Jena.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Sam. 
UEL  Ralph  Asbury:  with  an  Introductory  Note  by  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D- 
Edinburgh:  1861.  Philadelphia  :  Smith,  English  &  Co.  Pp.  280.  From 
the  earliest  times  of  Christian  history,  there  has  been  recognised  a  spirit- 
ual affinity  between  the  Platonic  philosophy  and  Christian  theology. 
Christian  apologists  have  made  use  of  this  phenomenon  to  confirm  the  ar- 
gument for  Christianity ;  heretics  have  made  use  of  it,  to  ascribe  to  Plato- 
nism  the  doctrines  which  they  impugned ;  and  infidels  have  made  use  of  it, 
to  enfeeble  the  evidence  for  a  specific  revelation.  The  points  of  resem- 
blan^  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  stated  in  a  fragmentary  and  isolated 
way,  in  reference  to  particular  doctrines,  as  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  etc. 
The  object  of  Dr.  Ackermann's  most  interesting  and  able  volume,  is  a  com- 
parison of  the  respective  systems,  rather  than  of  detached  parts  of  the 
systems.  Both  are  pervaded  by  a  spiritual,  a  supersensible  element. 
Both  have  in  view  the  salvation  or  redemption  of  mankind  from  the  domi- 
nion of  the  finite  and  sinful.  Both  are  therefore  theological,  looking  to  an 
end  to  be  realized  by  mankind,  and  in  this  respect,  Platonism  stands  in  a 
much  higher  position  than  any  other  system  of  antiquity.  And  as  there 
is  an  end  (a  final  cause)  to  be  realised,  so  there  must  be  a  wise  author  of 
the  world  who  planned,  and  is  carrying  out,  this  consummation.  Both  find 
the  necessity  for  this  redemption  in  the  sinfulness  (not  the  mere  sins)  and 
ignorance  of  man.  Both  put  this  redemption  in  a  reconciliation  of  man 
with  the  divine,  and  see  in  this  reconciliation  the  restoration  of  man  to  him- 
self, the  realization  of  the  pristine  idea  of  humanity.  And  both  say,  that 
this  redemption  can  be  effected  only  through  heavenly  powers,  only  by 
divine  ideas.  And  both  recognise  a  kingdom  in  which  &is  is  to  be  effect- 
ed, which  Plato  calls  a  republic,  and  Christianity  calls  the  Church. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  such  differences  between  the  two  sys- 
tems, as  serve  to  show  that  Christianity  is  not  borrowed  from  Platonism, 
and  that  Platonism  even  on  these  points  of  agreement  is  conjectural,  and  un- 
systematic. We  are  apt  to  read  Plato  by  the  aid  of  Christian  ideas.  Plato 
does  not  make  the  great  end  to  be  realised  a  specifically  holy  end — ^he  knew 
not  holiness  as  a  divine  attribute.  The  deliverance  he  anticipates  is  not  a 
deliverance  from  the  power  or  penalty  of  a  holy  law,  so  much  as  a  deliver- 
ance from  error  and  the  thraldom  of  the  senses.  The  regeneration  he  has 
in  view  is  philosophic,  rather  than  truly  spiritual.  Of  propitiation  and 
atonement  he  knows  nothing.  Neither  a  proper  Trinity  nor  Incarnation  is 
found  in  his  speculations.  And  his  republic,  ruled  by  philosophers,  is  essen- 
tially different  from  the  church  of  the  redeemed. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Ackermann's  work  is  in  setting  forth  these  points  of  re- 
semblance and  contrast  in  a  lucid  and  philosophical  manner.  Though 
^vritten  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  has  not  been  superseded  even  in  Germany. 
It  is  a  work  of  profound  interest  to  every  Christian  student,  to  all  who  are 
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interested  either  in  the  history  of  philosophy  or  of  Christianity.  The  sttrdy 
of  such  a  work,  in  its  hearings  on  philosophic  culture  and  thought,  can  re- 
sult only  in  good.  The  translation  appears  'to  he  well  executed.  Its 
value  would  have  heen  increased  hy  the  addition  of  notes  from  the  criticisms 
of  Ritter  and  Nitzsch,  (in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken),  and  especially  from  the 
volume  of  the  late  Dr.  Baur,  on  the  Christian  Element  of  Platonism,  or  Soc- 
rates and  Christ,  which  was  published  in  1837,  and  contains  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  whole  subject  We  notice  the  advertisement  of  a  new 
work  on  this  topic  by  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  F.  Michelis,  *^  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Plato  in  its  Internal  Relation  to  Revealed  Truth,  critically  digested 
from  the  Sources."    Part  2d.    1861. 

The  Elements  of  Logic,  By  Charles  K.  True,  D.D.  Revised  edition. 
New  York :  Carlton  &  Porter.  1861.  Pp.  176.  The  first  edition  of  Dr. 
True's  Logic  was  published  in  1840  ;  the  present,  in  a  revised  form,  con- 
tains some  new  matter,  particularly  a  valuable  essay  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Induction,  discussing  the  opinions  of  Whewell,  Mill,  Hume,  and  others, 
and  successfully  establishing,  against  Mill,  the  position,  that  the  ultimate 
principle  in  the  case  is  intuitive,  and  not  itself  derived  from  induction.  The 
work  is  intended  for  beginners,  and  in  this  point  of  view  has  obvious  me- 
rits, in  its  clear  and  simple  statements,  and  its  abundance  of  exaooples. 
Based  upon  the  treatise  of  Archbishop  Whately,  it  presents  logic  simply 
as  the  science  of  the  syllogism,  without  entering  into  the  questions  and  dis- 
cussions which  have  recently  been  raised,  and  with  which  it  is  needless  to 
perplex  the  minds  of  beginners. 

Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate;  or  Hints  on  the  Application 
of  Logic.  By  G.  J.  Holyoake.  Revised  by  L.  D.  Barrows.  New  York : 
Carlton  &  Porter.  1861.  Pp.  230.  The  same  publishers  have  brought 
out  this  English  work,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Henry  Rogers'  well- 
known  article  on  Sacred  Eloquence,  as  seen  in  the  British  Pulpit,  from  the 
North  British  Review ;  and  an  Introduction,  earnestly  exhibiting  the  need, 
especially  among  ministers,  of  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  principles  of 
public  speaking.  The  work  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  without  being  a  regular  sci- 
entific treatise,  contains  much  matter  to  stimulate  and  direct  thought,  under 
the  three  divisions  of  the  Derivative,  the  Acquired,  and  the  Applied  Pow- 
ers, of  the  orator.  We  might  criticise  some  particulars  in  the  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  the  topics ;  but  the  object  of  the  book  is  rather  to  ex- 
hibit deficiencies,  and  to  give  practical  hints  and  suggestions,  than  to  set 
forth  rhetoric  in  the  forms  and  terms  of  a  system.  Large  extracts  are  made 
from  other  authors ;  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  anecdote  and  illustration, 
so  that  the  interest  need  not  flag.  The  author's  own  style  is  occasionaUy 
somewhat  rough,  and  his  constructions  unusual ;  but  there  is  also  much  of 
pertinent  and  forcible  criticism.  We  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the 
philosophy  or  religion  of  Mr.  Holyoake. 

The  Limits  of  Exast  Science  as  applied  to  History.  An  Inaugural  Lec- 
ture delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
EiNGSLET,  M.A.  Cambridge  and  London.  1860.  Mr.  Eingsley  has  made  a 
good  use  of  the  occasion,  presented  by  his  induction  into  the  chair  of  modem 
history  at  Cambridge,  in  uttering  this  earnest  and  eloquent  protest  against 
explaining  history  by  the  laws  and  methods  of  the  so-called  exact  sciences. 
Though  the  title  is  more  definite  than  the  treatment,  yet  many  forcible  ob- 
jections are  urged  against  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  positivists, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  positions  taken  in  the  Westminster  Eevievi 
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in  its  recent  article  on  Neo-Christianity.  If  we  **  wish  to  understand  his- 
tory," he  says,  *^  we  must  first  try  to  understand  men  and  women."  Though 
history  obeys  certain  laws,  these  are  not  physical  alonp  or  chiefly,  but  moral, 
providential,  religious.  Its  immutabilities  are  the  laws  of  everlasting  jus- 
tice. Man  breaks  every  day  the  sequences  of  nature.  The  predominance 
of  mere  physical  laws  is  negatived  by  the  &ct  of  freedom ;  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  fools  in  the  world,  not  only  ^*  imbecile  and  obstructive"  fools,  but 
also  **  ferocious  and  dangerous  "  ones ;  by  the  fact  of  human  reason  guiding 
nations ;  by  the  fact,  that  geniuses  come  up  now  and  then,  no  one  can  tell 
how  or  why,  for  no  one  can  give  us  "  a  science  of  great  men ;"  by  the 
power  of  moral  law  and  the  fact  of  moral  retribution ;  by  an  overruling 
Providence,  for  God  is  educating  and  guiding  the  race,  and  Providence  is 
not  only  "over-ruling,"  it  is  "under-ruling,"  "around-ruling,"  "  in-ruling," 
also.  In  history,  nature  is  not  to  conquer,  it  is  to  he  conquered.  In  the 
concluding  part  of  the  address  he  refers  to  -prejudices  against  him,  in  "  the 
minds  of  better  men"  than  he  is,  "  on  account  of  certain  early  writings  of 
mine.  That  prejudice,  I  trust,  with  God's  help,  I  shall  be  able  to  dissipate." 
Incidentally  he  alludes  to  Dr.  Temple's  Essay  on  the  Education  of  the 
World  (in  the  Esscuys  and  Reviews)  as  inadequate,  since  the  laws  for  the 
education  of  the  individual  are  not  sufficient  to  give  a  theory  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  race ;  and  "  between  the  education  of  the  one  and  the  other 
there  is  simply  the  difference  between  a  man  and  a  God." 

Thjoeloe  Sermons:  delivered  at  Antioch  College,  By  Horace  Mann. 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1861.  Pp.  814.  It  is  very  possible  that 
ministers,  when  they  write  popular  lectures,  are  apt  to  foist  into  them 
the  style  of  the  pulpit:  and  it  is  equally  possible,  that  when  laymen 
write  sermons  they  may  involuntarily  write  an  essay  or  a  lecture  instead. 
The  late  President  of  Antioch  College  did  not  escape  this  contingency  of 
laymen.  His  Sermons  are  addresses ;  and  the  appended  meditations,  in  the 
form  of  prayers,  are  rather  exhortations  or  essays  than  petitions.  In  one 
of  these  prayers,  for  example,  is  this  sentence :  "  K  one  class  of  these  gifts 
is  such  as  an  Infinite  Father  would  give  us,  the  other  is  such  as  an  Infinite 
Mother  would  give."  These  "  Sermons"  are  chiefly  upon  moral  duties,  and 
contain  faithful  instruction  and  earnest  warnings.  There  are  many  passages 
of  marked  vigor  and  popular  effeetiveness.  But  the  doctrinal  facts  and 
truths  of  Christianity  are,  for  the  most  part,  reduced  to  the  standard  of  mo- 
ral lessons.  The  old  mystics  allegorized  Scripture;  modem  reformers 
sometimes  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  ^moralize'  Scripture. 

The  main  idea,  running  through  these  addresses,  is,  that  the  moral  law, 
under  God^s  government,  is  binding  and  supreme.  And  yet,  one  of  the 
main  defects  of  the  volume,  theologically,  is  in  its  statements  as  to  what  the 
moral  law  is,  and  especially  as  to  its  sa%ctions.  Natural  law  and  moral  law 
are  confounded :  moral  law  is  reduced  to  the  statements,  by  which  na- 
tural laws  alone  can  be  defined..  "  Law  merely  signifies  the  manner  in 
which  God  acts ;"  moral  law,  as  much  as  physical,  it  is  every  where  implied, 
consists  simply  in  a  certain  sequence.  Punishment,  in  the  case  of  sin,  is 
simply  the  sequence  of  the  sin.  To  remove  this  sequence,  we  need  only, 
and  we  must,  remove  the  sin.  No  guilt  or  penalty  then  remains.  Atone- 
ment for  guUt  by  another,  by  Christ,  must  therefore  be  a  fiction,  in  the 
sphere  of  morals,  just  as  much  as  it  would  be  in  the  sphere  of  physical  na- 
ture. Such  is  the  general  theory  of  this  volume,  as  it  is  of  many  other 
volumes.  And  it  is  disproved  by  the  fiict,  that  moral  law  and  physical  law 
are  so  distinct,  that  they  cannot  be  defined  by  the  same  radical  ideas. 
Physical  law  is  simply  a  sequence  of  cause  und  effect ;  but  moral  law  is  the. 
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expression  of  an  eternal  idea — it  is  rectitude  embodied  in  the  form  of  com- 
mand, with  appropriate  sanctions.  As  physical  law  cannot  thus  be  defined, 
80  moral  law  cannot  be  defined  by  the  mere  idea  of  sequence.  And  hence 
all  analogies  and  reasonings  from  the  one  to  the  other  are  inconclusive  and 
iIlogicaL  To  identify  the  two  in  definition  is  to  introduce  entire  confusion 
into  both  ethics  and  theology. 


PRACTICAL  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE. 

Select  Serm&ns  of  the  Hev.  Worthington  Smith,  D.D.,  late  President  of 
the  University  of  Vermont  With  a  Memoir  of  hi*  Life^  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Torrey,  D.D.  Andover.  1861.  Pp.  868.  President  Smith  was  bom  in 
Hadley,  Mass.,  Oct  11,  1795,  was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  in  1816, 
studied  theology  at  Andover,  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  St  Albans,  Yt, 
for  twenty-seven  years.  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont  at  Burling- 
ton for  six  years,  fi-om  1849  to  1855,  and  died  at  St  Albans  Feb.  18,  1856. 
He  was  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  in  speech  and  action.  His  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  his  college  contributed  to  its  usefulness  and  prosperity. 
He  secured  to  an  unusual  extent  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him.  The  Memoir  of  Dr.  Torrey  is  an  affectionate  and  just  tribute  to 
his  character  and  influence.  This  volume  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory. 
The  Sermons  here  published  show  how  a  wise  thinker  can  use  a  truly 
spiritual  philosophy  in  the  maintenance  of  the  essential  truths  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Less  brilliant  than  those  of  President  Mahan,  they  appeal 
to  a  much  deeper  spiritual  experience ;  the  former  are  superficial  when  con- 
trasted with  the  latter.  Let  any  one  read  Dr.  Smith's  discourses  on  Con- 
science, on  the  Moral  Government  of  the  World,  on  the  Law  broken  by 
a  Single  Offence,  and  on  the  Gospel  true  to  the  Moral  Convictions  of  Men 
(to  say  nothing  of  those  on  more  direct  evangelical  themes),  and  he  will  see 
how  a  true  theory  of  conscience  and  the  law  leads  to  Christ  and  redemp- 
tion, in  contrast  with  Mr.  Mann's  mode  of  handling  these  themes,  so  as  to 
substitute  morals  for  religion.  The  last  discourse,  on  Life,  as  Related  to 
the  Seen  and  the  Unseen,  is  an  impressive  exhibition  of  the  subject 

Half-Century  Sermons,  By  John  Woodbridge,  D.D.  Northampton. 
1861.  Pp.  85.  These  two  discourses  were  preached  in  the  First  Church 
in  Hadley,  on  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  venerable  author's 
ordination  as  Pastor  of  that  church.  They  are  an  instructive  review  of  a 
ministry,  whose  influence  has  been  felt  fiir  beyond  the  bounds  of  that 
quiet  and  beautiful  parish.  Dr.  Woodbridge's  testimony  to  the  efficacy  and 
necessity  of  preaching  the  great  dootrines  of  the  Gospel  in  a  plain  and  con- 
sistent manner  is  enforced  by  the  fi'uitful  experience  of  ms  useful  and 
honored  life.  / 

The  Life  of  Trust:  being  a  Karratiee  of  the  Lord?s  Dealings  mth 
Gborob  Muller,  written  by  himself  Revised  and  condensed  by  Rev. 
H.  L.  Watland.  With  an  introduction  by  Francis  Wayland.  Boston : 
Gould  &  Lincohi.  New  York :  Sheldon  A  Co.  1861.  Pp.  490.  The 
power  of  simple  fiuth,  that  faith  which  toorketh  by  love,  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  these  memorials  of  a  most  self-denying,  beneVolent,  prayerful,  and 
active  life.  Muller  was  bom  in  Kroppenstadt,  Prussia,  1805.  Vicious  in 
youth,  he  was  reformed  in  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Tholuck.    He  devoted  himself  to  a  missionary  life ;  but  his 
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mission  was  to  be  in  England,  building  up  the  Ashley  Down  Orphan- 
houses  in  Bristol,  by  faith,  prayer,  and  works.  He  began  these  in  1885, 
and  has  instructed  18,124  pupils  ;  circulated  over  42,000  Bibles  and  Tes- 
taments, over  11,000,000  tracts  and  books ;  erected  two  large  buildings, 
and  is  now  erecting  a  third,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  650,000  dollars ; 
ajid  yet  he  never  solicited  a  penny  for  any  of  these  objects.  And  he  re- 
lates many  wonderful  facts  to  show  that  answers  to  his  prayers,  in  the  way 
of  contributions,  came  at  just  the  right  moment.  The  book  abounds  in 
such  instances  as  the  following : 

*^  This  is  perhaps,  of  all  days,  the  most  remarkable  as  yet,  so  far  as  it 
regards  the  funds.  When  I  was  in  prayer  this  morning  respecting  them, 
I  was  enabled  firmly  to  believe  that  the  Lord  would  send  help,  though  all 
seemed  dark  as  to  natural  appearances.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  met  as  usual 
with  the  brethren  and  sisters  for  prayer.  There  had  come  in  only  one 
shilling,  which  was  left  last  evening  anonymously  at  the  Infant  Orphan- 
House,  and  which,  except  twopence,  had  already  been  spent  on  account  of 
the  great  need.  Lower  we  had  never  been,  and  perhaps  never  so  low. 
We  gave  ourselves  now  unitedly  to  prayer,  laying  the  case  in  simplicity 
before  the  Lord.  Whilst  in  prayer,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  one 
of  the  sisters  went  out.  After  the  two  brethren  who  labor  in  the  Orphan- 
Houses  and  I  had  prayed  aloud,  we  continued  for  a  while  silently  in  prayer. 
As  to  myself,  I  was  lifting  up  my  heart  to  the  Lord  to  make  a  way  for  our 
escape,  and  in  order  to  know  if  there  were  any  other  thing  which  I  could 
do  with  a  good  conscience,  besides  waiting  on  him,  so  that  we  might  have 
food  for  the  children.  At  last  we  rose  from  our  knees.  I  said :  *'  God  will 
surely  send  help.'  The  words  had  not  quite  passed  over  my  Ups  when  I 
perceived  a  letter  lying  on  the  table,  which  had  been  brought  whilst  we 
were  in  prayer.  It  was  from  my  wife,  containing  another  letter  from  a 
brother  with  ten  pounds  for  the  orphans.  The  evening  before  last  I  was 
asked  by  a  brother  whether  the  balance  in  hand  for  the  orphans  would  be 
as  great  this  time,  when  the  accounts  would  be  made  up,  as  the  last  time. 
My  answer  was,  that  it  would  be  as  great  as  the  Lord  pleased.  The  next 
morning  this  brother  was  moved  to  ;*emember  the  orphans,  and  to  send  to- 
day ten  pounds,  which  arrived  after  I  had  left  my  house,  and  which,  on 
account  of  our  need,  was  forwarded  immediately  to  me." 

So  far  as  such  cases  illustrate  the  power  of  prayer,  and  the  fact  of  an- 
swers to  fervent  petitions,  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  experi- 
ence of  Christians.  But  so  far  as  they  seem  intended  to  change,  as  Dr. 
Wayland  suggests,  the  whole  economy  of  our  benevolent  operations,  we 
think  that  the  facts  are  unwisely  interpreted.  We  cannot  see  why  it  is  not 
just  as  Christian,  and  just  as  trustful,  to  ask  a  brother  directly  to  help  us  in 
good  works,  as  it  is  to  solicit  him  by  letting  him  know  that  we  have  asked 
the  Lord  to  induce  him  to  help  us.  If  we  may  ask  the  Lord  to  help  us, 
why  may  we  not  ask  a  brother  also  ?  And  may  not  the  answer  to  our 
petition  to  the  Lord,  sometimes  depend  upon  our  also  asking  others  ?  Then, 
again,  if  we  may  ask  others  to  help  us  in  work,  why  may  we  not  also  ask 
them  to  help  us  with  money  ?  Many  can  give  the  money  who  cannot  give 
the  work.  Besides,  though  there  may  be  cases  of  marked  individuality, 
like  Muller,  who  can  go  on  and  do  a  great  and  good  work  alone,  without 
the  aid  and  care  of  an  organisation,  such  cases  are  simply  exceptional,  and 
for  limited  branches  of  benevolent  activity.  The  more  expanded  works  of 
charity  require  organisation  and  strict  responsibility.  Let  us  then  derive 
all  the  good  we  can  from  the  memorials  of  such  a  self-denying  life,  without 
being  led  astray  by  its  partial  theories. 
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A  Memorial  of  Closing  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Rev.  Geobgb  B.  Little. 
Riverside  Press :  H.  0.  Houghton,  Cambridge,  1861.  The  subject  of  this 
beautiful  Memorial  was  born  in  Castine,  Me.,  Dec.  21,  1821 ;  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Bowdoin  College  in  1843,  and  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1849 ;  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Bangor  until  1857,  and  then  of  one  at 
West-Newton,  Mass. ;  visited  France  for  a  brief  period  in  1860 ;  and  died 
in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Julv  20th,  after  a  long  decline,  illumined  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Christian  faith.  This  tribute  to  his  memory,  prepared  with 
pious  care  by  some  of  his  nearest  friends,  is  simple  and  truthful.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  biography  as  a  record  of  Christian  experience  and  character. 
To  the  numerous  personal  friends,  and  the  parishioners  of  Mr.  Little,  it  will 
vividly  recall  his  eminent  worth  as  a  man,  a  scholar,  a  preacher,  and  a 
Christian.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  his  profession,  and  in  his  love  of  all 
good  learning.  Easily  taking  a  high  place,  he  seemed  marked  out  for  dis- 
tinction among  scholars ;  but  his  life  was  spent  in  the  pulpit,  which  was 
made  attractive  by  his  clear,  effective,  and  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  truth. 
His  Christian  experience,  through  many  struggles,  led  him  to  a  profounder 
sense  of  sin,  and  a  simpler  faith  in  Christ.  The  record  of  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  life  is  full  of  deep  interest  This  Memorial  is  beautifully 
printed.  A  striking  likeness  of  Mr.  Little  will  lead  all  who  look  upon 
it  to  wish  to  know  more  about  that  thoughtful  and  animated  face.  May 
many,  besides  his  personal  friends,  gather  comfort  and  strength  from  this 
instructive  narrative  of  the  uneventful  life  of  a  true  Christian  scholar  and 
minister. 

Little  Footprints  in  Bible  Lands,  By  J.  H.  Vincent.  With  introduc- 
tion by  Rev.  J.  M.  Eddy,  D.D.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter.  Pp.  139. 
Biblical  History  and  Geography  are  here  taught  in  a  novel  and  ingenious 
manner  for  the  use  of  ^^  Palestine  Classes  ^^  and  Sabbath-schools,  by  ques- 
tions and  answers,  abundant  pictures,  maps,  and  songs.  Li  some  of  the 
latter  the  names  of  places  and  rivers  are  set  to  music  to  help  the  memory. 
The  method  of  such  teaching  is  expounded  in  the  Sixth  Part.  A  full  Gazet- 
teer and  Lidex  conclude  the  book. 

Leaves  that  ITever  Fade;*or^  Records  of  Divine  Teaching  and  Help, 
New  York :  Carlton  k  Porter.  1861.  18mo.  Pp.  143.  A  series  of  de- 
vout and  profitable  meditations  on  various  themes,  suggested  by  poems, 
verses  of  hymns,  and  texts  of  Scripture. 

Words  for  the  Hour,  New  York :  Carlton  &  Porter.  1861.  Suitable 
words  of  exhortation  for  the  Christian  soldier  in  the  time  of  war. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Harper^s  Greek  and  Latin  Texts.  Nothing  so  beautiful  and  accurate 
in  the  way  of  Greek  and  Latin  Texts  has  been  produced  in  this  country 
as  this  series  of  the  Harpers ;  nor  are  the  corresponding  English  and  Ger- 
man works  in  any  wise  superior  to  them,  nor  yet  so  cheap.  They  are 
published  at  the  uniform  rate  of  40  cents  a  volume.  The  whole  of  Virgil 
for  40  cents,'*  in  clear  type,  excellent  paper,  and  nice,  flexible  bindiagl 
Horace  and  iEschylus  at  the  same  rate ;  Euripides  is  in  3  volumes,  Thucj- 
dides  in  two,  and  Herodotus  in  two*     Virgil  is  edited  by  Prof.  Comng;ton 
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of  Oxford ;  Horace,  by  A.  J.  Macleane ;  Herodotus,  with  an  Index  of 
Proper  Names,  by  J.  W.  Blakesley ;  -^schylus  and  Euripides,  by  F.  A. 
Paley,  with  •  Indices ;  Thucydides,  by  J.  G.  Donaldson,  with  an  Index. 
Gsesar,  Sallust,  Sophocles,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Cicero  De  Senectute,  and 
De  Amicitia,  and  other  works  are  in  preparation.  The  Harpers  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  scholars  for  these  serviceable  and  excellent  editions.  We 
hope  that  they  may  become  pocket-companions  with  our  collegiate  and 
theological  scholars, 

Silas  Ma/mer^  the  Weaver  of  Raveloe.  By  the  Author  of  "Adam 
Bede,"  etc.  New  York :  Harpers.  1861.  Pp.  265.  In  the  translator  of 
Strauss's  Life  of  Christ,  and  of  Feuerbach's  Essence  of  Christianity — ^two 
of  the  most  destructive  pantheistic  books  of  the  century,  who  would  have 
expected  to  find  the  sharpest  delineator  of  scenes  and  characters  in  the 
humblest  lot  of  human  life,  with  a  marked  fondness  for  describing  religious 
struggles  and  experience  ?  But  this  transition  from  pantheistic  abstractions 
to  homely  realities  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  exemplified  in  many  other 
instances.  George  Elliot's  (Marian  Evans)  novels  are  wholly  of  the  realistic 
order  (in  the  empirical  sense  of  realism)  ;  and  they  are  of  the  highest  order 
of  patient  and  truthful  elaboration,  yet  without  any  artificial  polish.  Silas 
Marner,  as  a  whole,  is  not  equal  to  either  Adam  Bede  or  the  Mill  on  the 
Floss ;  its  two  parts  are  disproportioned,  and  the  plan  of  the  author  hardly 
seems  to  have  been  fully  carried  out.  But  it  is  a  work  of  deep  interest. 
The  psychology  is  acute  and  natural,  though  concealed.  It  was  a  kind 
Providence  that  sent  little  Effie  to  take  the  place  of  Silas  Marner's  money- 
bags, and  gave  him  human  love  instead  of  the  love  of  gold ;  but  does  the 
book  also  mean  to  teach  that  human  love  is  to  supplant  religious  trust  ? 

Trumps.  A  Navel,  By  George  Wm.  Curtis.  Splendidly  illustrated  by 
Augustus  Hoppin.  New  York :  Harpers.  1861,  Pp.  502.  The  author 
of  "  The  Potiphar  Papers"  has  lost  nothing  of  his  talent  for  describing 
fashionable  society,  and  satirising  fashionable  follies.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
American  writers  who  have  made  the  scenes  of  novels,  with  their  locality 
in  New  York,  at  once  entertaining  and  natural.  This  work  is  written  with 
talent.  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  the  movement  spirited.  It 
contains  an  exposure  and  rebuke  of  that  fashionable  pride  and  money-mak* 
ing,  which  rely  only  on  external  success.  It  is  rather  the  outside  of  life, 
its  superficial  aspects,  which  are  here  delineated— in  striking  contrast  with 
the  work  of  Marian  Evans.  The  illustrations  by  Hoppin  are  capitaL  The 
book  is  issued  in  very  handsome  style. 

The  Wits  arid  Bea/ax  of  Society,  By  Grace  and  Philip  Wharton* 
With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  H.  K.  Browne  and  James  Godwin. 
Engraved  by  the  Brothers  DalzeL  New  York :  Harpers.  1861.  Pp.  481. 
This  volume  is  a  side-piece  to  the  "  Queens  of  Society."  The  lives  of  the 
Wits  and  Beaux  of  courts  and  fashionable  life,  Buckingham,  De  Grammont, 
Lord  Rochester,  Fielding,  Lord  Hervey,  Beau  Nash,  Beau  Brummell,  afford 
little  that  can  be  edifying — excepting  the  sad  moral  derived  from  the  con- 
templation of  their  perversion  of  brilliant  talents.  Their  lives  are  hardly  re- 
deemed even  by  any  noble  human  sympathies  or  sentiments.  Of  a  higher  or- 
der is  the  genuine  wit  of  Chesterfield,  Walpole,  Sheridan,  and  Sydney  Smith. 
The  volume  is  enlivened  by  abundance  of  anecdote ;  and  the  narrative  is 
simple  and  unpretentious.    As  the  only  tolerable  collection  of  the  kind,  the 
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work  has  its  place  and  worth  in  the  illustration  of  the  morals  and  maimers 
of  a  class  which  a  higher  and  more  earnest  culture  will  disown  or  trans- 
form. 

The  Breath  of  Life :  or^  Mat-Respiration  and  its  Effects  upon  iht  En- 
joyments and  Life  of  Man.  By  Geo.  CATLiy.  John  Wiley,  New  York. 
1861,  8vo.  Pp.  76.  The  author  of  the  well-known  work  upon  the  North 
American  Indians  here  presents  himself  as  a  medical  discoyerer,  intent 
upon  remedying  the  evils  that  afflict  the  race.  His  grand  remedy  is  fomid 
in  three  words,  ^^Shut-your-mouth^^^  to  be  "  engraved  in  every  Nursery^  and 
on  every  Bed-post  in  the  universe."  While  the  author  manifeatly  exag- 
gerates the  importance  of  his  discovery — ^made  among  the  Indians,  and 
tested  by  himself,  yet  no  possible  harm  could  come  from  giving  the  pre- 
scription a  fair  trial.  The  volume  is  at  least  entertaining ;  and  the  iUus- 
trations  are  spirited  and  effective. 
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STATISTICS— UNITED  STATES. 

Th^  Census  of  1860. 

FBEB   STATES   AND   TRBRITORIBB. 


Texas  and  iQssouri  have  grown  the 
most  rapidly  of  all  the  slave  States. 
South-Carolina,  Florida,  aod  Delaware 
are  nearly  Etationarj ;  and  Nortli-Cu'- 
olina,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana  have 
not  advanced  with  great  rapidity. 
As  to  the  slave-gTowtb,  we  have  the 
following : 


SB.su 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  New- 
York  is  still  the  first  State  in  the 
Union,  but  tliat  Illinois  has  gro' 
more  rapidly  than  New- York  during 
the  last  ten  years.  In  several  of  the 
WeBtem  Siates  the  population  has 
more  than  doubled  in  ten  year?,  and 
in  one,  Iowa,  has  nearly  quadrupled. 
There,  has  been  no  positive  decrease 
of  population  in  any,  although  in 
vseveral  of  the  New-England  States  it 
is  nearly  Btatiooary. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  of 
the  slave  States,  aa  this  table  shows: 


i.vmni    s  »i3.4To   a  080 1 
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In  Delaware  and  Maryland  alone 
has  there  been  a  decrease — that  in 
Maryland  so  large  that  in  another  ten 
years,  at  the  same  rat«,  the  slaves  will 
be  gone  altogether,  la  Delaware  there 
will  be  few  lefL  In  Missouri  there 
has  been  a  small  positive  increase ; 
but  compared  with  the  white  popula- 
tion, which  has  doubled,  an  enormous 
relative  decrease.  Slavery  is  nearly 
stationary  in  North-Carolina,  South- 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
In  those  States  it  grows  only  a  few 
thousand  a  year.  An  emancipation 
of  this  increment  alone  would  speedily 
extin^ish  the  system  in  all  the  border 
State^without  much  loss  to  any  body, 
and  an  immense  general  gain. 

The  slave  States  have  gained  in  ten 
years  about  two  millions  of  whites, 
and  the  free  States  more  than  five 
millions.  New-York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio  contain  as  many  white 
people  as  atl  the  slave  States  to- 
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POGinyB  SLAVES. 


The  number  of  fugitive  sUvea  re- 
ported by  the  census  of  1860  was  """ 
ag&inet  l,Oiraa  reporied  by  the 
SU8  of  1850.  The  official  figures  are 
as  follows ; 


The  ImmiffratMJt  of  1860. — The 
whole  number  reported  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  immigr»tion,  for  1860 
(to  Dec.  27),  is  103,621,  who  brought 
with  them  $r,8r5,106.  Of  these 
46,659  were  from  Ireland,  bringing 
$3,640,034;  87,636  from  Germany, 
bringing  $2,800,838;  11,112-  from. 
England,  with  $844,612  ;  1,606  from 
Scotland,  with  $114,466  ;  1,470  from 
France,  with  $111,720;  1,306  from 
Switzerland,  with  $104,816;  and  the 
rest  from  21  other  countries.  Of 
these,  44,000  remained  in  New-York 
State;  20,000  were  destined  for  the 
West  and  North-West  The  immi- 
gra«on  in  1869  was  79,322;  1868, 
78,589;  1857,  183,773;  1866,  14S,- 
34S;  1865,  146,233 ;  in  1854, 319,223 ; 
1868,  284,945;  1862,  809,992;  1851, 
269,601;  1860,212,795;  total  in  eleven 
years,  2,131,437. 

ChiiTeh  Membership  of  Slarei. — 
The  Edueational  Journal  of  Georgia 
gives  the  following  summary : 

HalliodtnOharchSiinth WO.OOO 
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Increate  of  the  ifiniifry.— From 
the  minutes  and  almanacs  of  several 
religious  bodies  chiefly,  and  Irom 
WilBon's  Presbyterian  Almanac  and 
a  few  other  sources,  all  dated  38GD 
and  1861,  we  team  that  the  nnmber 
of  evangelical  ministers  is  30,S3B. 
For  several  reasons  this  number  is  do 
doubt  understated.  Only  the  travel- 
ling preachers  of  the  Methodist 
churches  are  enumerated;  the  ami- 
mission  and  some  other  Baptist  min- 
isters are  not  included ;  tbe  licen- 
tiate preachers  of  the  Presbyteriic 
churches  are  included. 

Similar  statistics  for  1S32,  IMS, 
and  1864,  may  be  found  in  tbe  Hit- 
nonary  Chronicle,  February,  1841, 
Mid  the  Foreign  Mimonary,  April 
and  May,  1866.  The  comparative 
results  may  be  thus  stated : 


INCREASE   VEB   CENT. 

Population,  1832  to  1860,  326  and 
a  fraction  over.  Evangelical  JCnis- 
ters,  1832  to  1860,_^828i. 

Tbk  following  comparative  state- 
ment is  from  the  Etaminfr: 

The  Almanacs  of  the  Preabyteriaa. 
Cotigregationalist,  and  the  Baptist  de- 
nominations, for  1861,  give  the  ^ii-' 
tistics  of  their  memberbhip  and  minis- 
ters, and  contain  &cts  worthy  of 
notice. 

The  Congregationalists  (Orthodoj) 
have,  in  all  North  America,  2TS4 
churches,  of  which  561  are  without 
pastors ;  male  members,  81,453 ;  fe- 
male members,  157,267.  Total  num- 
ber, 260,389.  Of  these  201,409  are 
si  dents  of  New  England. 

Tbe  Presbyterians  are  divided  into 
n  or  twelve  distinct  bodies,  lh« 
largest  being  the  Old-School  Presbv- 
terian  Church,  which  has,  in  the 
United  States,  2,693  miobters,  S,5M 
churches,  292,867  communicants.  A 
large  proportion  of  its  membersbip  is 
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in  the  South.  The  New-School  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  less  than  one  half 
as  large  as  the  Old-School,  having 
1,527  ministers,  1,483  churches,  (a  re- 
markable exception  to  most  Protest- 
ant denominations,  its  ministers  being 
more  numerous  than  its  chui'ches), 
and  134,933  members.  They  are 
mainly  in  the  free  States.  The  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians,  who,  in  many 
respects,  have  more  affinity  with,  the 
Methodists  than  with  the  Presbyte- 
rians, are  mainly  in  the  South-West- 
ern States,  and  are  most  numerous 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
souri. They  number  1150  ministers, 
1250  churches,  and  103,000  members. 
Next  come  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  adhere  to  many  of  the 
forms  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  are, 
as  a  body,  strongly  opposed  to  slav- 
ery. They  are  found  almost  entirely 
in  the  Middle  States,  and  have  447 
ministers,  674  churches,  and  58,781 
members.  The  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church  is  usually  reckoned  a 
Presbyterian  body.  It  too  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  Middle  States, 
and  has  410  ministers,  410  churches, 
and  60,427  members.  The  other 
Presbyterian  Churches,  the  United 
Synod,  two  Reformed  Synods,  one 
Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the 
South,  the  Associate,  Associate  Re- 
formed, Free  Synod,  and  Covenanters, 
are  small  bodies,  none  of  them  num- 
bering more  than  12,000  members. 
Together,  the  entire  Presbyterian  bo- 
dies in  the  United  States  number 
6,606  ministers,  7,928  churches,  and 
683,932  members.  In  British  North 
America  there  are  465  ministers  of 
the  different  Presbyterian  bodies,  625 
churches,  and  59,284  members,  mak- 
ing the  aggregate  for  North  America, 
7,071  ministers,  8,553  churches,  and 
743,216  members. 

The  regular  Baptists  number,  in 
the  United  States,  8,952  ministers,  of 
whom  1,115  are  licentiates,  12,371 
churches,  and  1,020,442  members. 
Adding  to  these  those  in  British 
North  America,  we  have  9,424  minis- 
ters, of  whom  1,203  are  licentiates, 
13,046  churches,  and  1,091,167  mem-igS^'.:;;:?'  43*"  3  **  45' 


hers— being  a  little  more  than  all  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Congregation- 
alists  combined. 

iMtherana. — The  first  Lutheran  Sy- 
nod (that  of  Pennsylvania)  in  thig 
country  was  formed  in  1748,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Theological  Faculty 
of  Halle ;  the  New  York  Ministerium 
was  organized  in  1786.  The  synods 
now  number  38  in  18  States.  The 
General  Syngd  was  organized  in  1820. 
The  church  had  then  103  ministers ; 
in  1833,  337  ministers  and  1,017  con- 
gregations; in  1853,  900  ministers 
and  1,750  congregations;  in  1860, 
1,150  ministers  and  2,099  congrega- 
tions. The  Theological  Seminary  at 
Hartwick  was  established  in  1816; 
that  at  Gettysburg,  1825 ;  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  in  1832.— Pro/.  M. 
L.  Sto&Der'a  Brief  Sketch, 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  in 
the  United  States:  113  churches, 
4,851  members,  58  ordained  ministers, 
and  86  preachers.  Ten  Associations 
(Gymanfa)  for  preaching  are  held 
each  year,  4  in  New  York,  and  2 
each  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Wis- 
consin. In  the  State  of  New  York 
are  27  churches  (the  largest  in  Utica 
of  160  members;  next  m  New  York 
City  of  143),  with  1,416  members. 
The  largest  salary  paid  is  $1,000  to 
Rev.  W.  Roberts,  N.  Y.  In  Ohio,  26 
churches  and  1,400  members ;  Penn- 
sylvania, 17  churches,  654  members ; 
Vv^isconsin,  38  churches ;  Minnesota, 
5  churches. 
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The  Mormons,  —  The  number  of 
Mormons  in  the  United  States  and 
the  British  dominions,  in  185,6,  was 
not  less  than  65,000,  of  whom  38,000 
were  residents  in  Utah,  6,000  in  New 
York  State,  4,000  in  California,  5,000 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Canadas,  and 
9,000  in  South  America.  In  Europe 
there  were  36,000,  of  whom  22,000 
were  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
5,000  in  Scandinavia,  2,000  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  France,  and 
the  rest  of  Europe,  1,000 ;  in  Austra- 
lia and  Polynesia,  2,400,  in  Africa, 
100 ;  and  on  travel,  2,800.  To  these 
if  we  add  the  different  branches,  in- 
cluding Sarengites,  Rigdonites,  and 
Whiteites,  the  whole  sect  was  not 
less  than  126,000.  In  1857,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  decrease  in 
the  population  of  Utah,  the  number 
being  only  31,022,  of  which  9,000 
were  children,  about  11,000  women, 
and  11,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  There  are  2,358  men  with 
eight  or  more  wives,  of  these,  13  have 
more  than  nine  wives ;  739  men  with 
five  wives,  1,100  with  four  wives,  and 
2,508  with  more  than  one  wife — re- 
capitulation, 4,647  men,  with  about 
16,500  wives.  There  have  been  three 
large  immigrations  from  Europe  the 
present  year,  amounting  to  about 
2,500  persons^  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, 

The  anniversaries  of  the  different 
religious  and  benevolent  Societies 
held  in  New  York  and  Boston  were 
well  attended.  The  Reports  give, 
upon  the  whole,  favorable  results. 

The  American  Tract  Society — 
Printed  during  the  year,  857,004 
volumes,  9,507,904  publications,  or 
266,343,464  pages.  Total  in  thirty- 
six  years,  16,635,533  volumes,  236,- 
090,209  publications,  or  5852,630,- 
598  pages. 

Gratuitous  distribution  for  the 
year,  in  3,764  distinct  grants,  45,083,- 
951  pages,  and  15,137,850  pages  to 
life-members  and  directors,  value  up- 
wards of  $40,000. 


Receipts  and  Expenditures.—^ 
ceived  in  donations  $93,926.88,  in- 
culding  legacies,  $25,028.26 ;  jEUid  for 
sales,$213,413.85--making|307,340.- 
73,  or  with  $51,394.92,  balance  of 
insurance  money  on  hand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  $358,735.61. 
Expended — manufacturing  and  issu- 
ing, $217,178.56  J  colportage,  $71,- 
3j37.60,an(i  eight  colporteur  agencies 
and  depositories,  $27,767.46 ;  foreign 
cash  appropriations,  $7,000 ;  agencies 
for  raising  funds,  $12,367.82;  all 
other  expenses,  $27,203.75 ;  total, 
$357,478.91.  Total  donations  and 
legacies  received  for  the  year  have 
been  less  by  $5,000  than  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  three  items  of  colportage 
and  home  and  foreign  grants. 

Foreign  Oash  Appropriations.— 
For  the  Sandwich  Islands,  $550; 
China,  Episcopal  Mission,  Shanghai, 
$300 ;  Southern  Baptist  Missions, 
Canton,  $100 ;  Shanghai,  $100 ;  As- 
sam, $100 ;  Burmah  and  Karens, 
$200  ;  Northern  India,  $1,000 ;  Oris- 
sa,  $100  ;  Turkey,  Armenians,  etc., 
Northern  Mission;  $1,900 ;  Central 
Mission,  $500 ;  Southern  Mission, 
$500;  Italy,  $1,000 ;  Germany,  Ame- 
rican Baptist  Mission,  $300;  New 
Granada  Presbyterian  Mission,  $350; 
total,  $7,000.  The  sum  of  $1,000  has 
also  been  transferred  from  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in 
Siam  to  their  mission  in  China. 

Boston  Tract  Society, — Publica- 
tions 39,390,104  pages  of  tracts  and 
books,  at  a  cost  of  $69,016  ;  sales, 
$49,677;  grants,  $16,503;  foreign 
field,  $500 ;  sixty-two  colporteurs. 
Receipts,  $75,042  ;  debt,  $25,647. 

American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union, — Receipts,  $60,669  ;  expend- 
itures, $69,082. 

American  Bihle  Society. — The  re- 
ceipts of  the  year  from  all  sources 
were  $389,551.52,  of  which  $221,- 
742.33  were  for  books  sold.  Books 
printed  at  the  Bible  House  829,000 ; 
books  issued,   721,878;   making  an 
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a^regate  j»mce  the  formation  of  the 
Society  of  15,000,759.  Gratuitous 
issues  have  amounted  to  $41,967.91. 

Of  the  Bible  SoeiePy  Record^  414,- 
000  have  been  issued,  or  37,951 
monthly. 

Grants  of  Money.  —  These  have 
been  made  for  publishing  and  circu- 
lating the  Scriptures  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, France,  Germany,  Italy,  Tur- 
key, Sjrria,  India,  China,  Africa,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  the  amount 
of  $22,283.90,  aside  from  the  funds 
expended  in  the  Bible  House  in  print- 
ing foreign  versions. 

Home  Miasiona/ry  Society,  —  Re- 
ceipts, $183,761.80.  Expenditures, 
$183,762.70,  leaving  $13,706.24  still 
due  to  missionaries  for  labor  per- 
formed ;  the  balance  in  the  trea- 
sury is  but  $20.53. 

The  total  of  receipts  is  less  by  only 
$1464.37  than  that  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding. The  contributions  of  the 
living,  indeed,  are  greater  by  $5,177.- 
44 ;  the  amount  of  legacies,  $83,226.- 
97,  being  $7,131.70  less.  In  conse- 
quence chiefly  of  a  balance  in  the 
treasury,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  expenditures  of  the 
past  year  have  been  $8,774.99  less 
than  in  the  year  before ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  missionaries  is  less  by  forty- 
five. 


American  Seamerfs  Friend  Sod 
ety,  — ^The  receipts  of  the  Society, 
branches  and  auxiliaries,  last  year, 
were  $72,997.59. 

The  receipts  of  the  Parent  Society 
have  been  $23,698.06 ;  last  year  it 
was  $40,711.26.  This  diminution 
has  been  chiefly  in  the  Southern  field 
— ^indeed,  there, has  been  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  central  agency.  Owing 
to  the  state  of  the  times  and  the  re- 
signation of  the  Southern  Secretary, 
comparatively  little  has  been  collected 
at  the  South.  Operations  in  the 
Southern  ports,  however,  have  not 
been  abandoned,  though  in  some  of 
them,  for  the  .  want  of  means,  sus- 
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p^[ided  in  part  for  a  time ;  in  others 
there  has  been  considerable  prosper- 
ity. The  expenditures  of  the  Parent 
Society  have  been  $23,942.64.  The 
floating  debt  at  the  close  of  last  year 
was  about  $5,000 ;  it  is  now  $7,000. 

American  Misdona/ry  Association, 
— 112  missionaries  ;  145  churches  ; 
4,380  church  members — 452  added 
the  last  year ;  6,250  Sunday-school 
scholars. 

Baptist.  Missionary  Union. — The 
receipts  of  the  year  have  fallen  off 
some  $12,000.  The  missions  are  in 
a  prosperous  condition.  The  whole 
number  of  missions  is  18.  In  the 
Asiatic  Missions  there  are  16  Sta- 
tions, and  about  365  out-stations;  in 
the  French  and  German  Missions, 
860  stations  and  out-stations.  The 
number  of  missionaries,  including 
those  in  this  country  and  exclusive 
of  those  in  Europe,  is  42  males  and 
44  females  ;  native  preachers  and 
assistants,  exclusive  of  those  in  Eu- 
rope, 380;  in  Europe,  124.  The 
number  of  churches  about  .360 ;  bap- 
tisms during  the  year,  (reports  not 
full,)  1,950  ;  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers about  28,000. 

The  receipts  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Foreign  Mission  Boa/rd,  for  the 
financial  year  just  closed,  were  $32,- 
826.52  ;  the  expenditures,  $40,294.- 
48  ;  excess  of  expenditures,  $7,467.- 
96;  balance  in  treasury,  $4,990.39. 


The  Christian  Index  learns  that 
the  Bible  Board  "  will  report  to  the 
coming  Convention  more  work  done 
and  more  money  received  during 
1869-61  than  during  1857-69.  The 
Board  has  applications  now  for  Bibles 
and  Testaments  for  the  Creek,  Cher- 
okee, and  Choctaw  Indians,  for  the 
Chinese,  and  for  Sabbath-schools  in 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Texas.*' 

At  the  27th  Anniversary  of  the 
Female  Gua/rdian  Society  and  Home 
for  the  Friendless^  the  annual  sermon 
was   preached   by  Rev.   George  L. 
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Prentiss,  D.D.    The  Receipts  were| 
$42,295 ;   expenditures,  $88,584. 

Mimons  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
— In  the  Domestic  Missionary  field, 
8  bishops  and  187  missionaries  are 
employed;  the  amount  raised  $75,280. 
For  the  Foreign  field,  the  receipts 
were  $85,889,  or  $14,087  less  than  in 
1859.  In  China,  12  missionaries  are 
employed — two  being  native  deacons ; 
in  Japan,  2  missionaries  and  one  phy- 
sician ;  in  Africa  10  missionaries,  and 
89  assistants  ;  882  communicants  ; 
688  scholars. 

The  GeTieral  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  (AT.  S.)  met  in  Syra- 
'  cuse;   Dr.  Gondit,   of  Auburn,  was 
chosen  Moderator. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Church  Erec- 
tion Fund  reported  the  whole  amount 
of  the  fund  as  $111,000,  and  that 
thirty-two  churches  hady3een  aided 
in  building  during  the  past  year. 

The  Church  Extension  Committee. 
— ^The  funds  of  this  Committee  of  the 
N.  S.  Presbyterian  Church  have  in- 
creased to  about  $22,000,  or  fifty  per 
cent  during  the  year  over  last  year ; 
the  number  of  missionaries  to  eighty- 
ei^ht,  or  more  than  one  hundred  per 
cent ;  legacies  reported,  but  not  re- 
ceived, $25,000. 
•I 

The  plan  of  Education  was  revis- 
ed. The  following  dre  the  chief  arti- 
cles : 

"  Art.  ni.  The  General  Secretary 
shall  be  the  Executive  officer  of  the 
Permanent  Committee.  It  shall  be 
his  duty,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  visit  Ihe 
Synods,  Presbyteries,  anid  churches, 
for  the  purpose  of  awakening  their  in- 
terest and  concentrating  their  energies 
in  this  matter ;  to  visit  the  students  aid- 
ed by  the  Permanent  Committee,  and 
to  exercise,  as  &r  as  possible,  a  pas- 
toral supervision  over  them  ;  to  pre- 
sent this  cause  to  the  churches;  to 
urge  upon  young  men  the  claims  of 
the  ministry ;  to  collect  funds  as  op- 
portunity may  be  afforded  him ;  to 


discharge  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Permanent  Committee,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  general  object  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  ministry,  and  to  make 
a  quarterly  report,  in  writing,  of  his 
doings  to  the  Permanent  Committee. 

"  Art.  IV.  The  Permanent  Commit- 
tee shall  also  annually  elect  a  Treasur- 
er, who  shall  receive  all  funds  intrust- 
ed to  them,  and  disburse  the  same  un- 
der their  direction.  At  their  discr^ 
tion,  this  officer  may  i^ceive  a  reason- 
able compensation,  and  be  required 
to  give  adequate  bonds. 

^^Art.V.  Appropriations  to  students 
for  the  ministry  shall  be  made  bj  the 
Permanent  Committee,  according  to 
the  rules  heretofore  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  (Minutes  1857,  p. 
890),  or  such  as  shall  hereafter  be 
approved.  Although  it  is  recom- 
mended to  churches  and  to  donors 
not  to  give  a  specific  direction  to  their 
contributions,  yet  in  individual  cases, 
and  for  sufficient  reasons,  any  desig- 
nation may  be  given  to  contributioDS 
not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
General  Assembly,  provided,  never- 
theless, that  all  funds  passing  through 
the  treasury  shall  bear  a  due  propor- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  the  Commit- 
tee." 

The  Committee  last  year  received 
$8,429 ;  local  societies  received  about 
$18,000.  The  number  of  students 
aided  was  225. 

The  most  important  action  of  the 
Assembly  was  in  respect  to  Home 
Missions,  taking  the  whole  work  with- 
in its  bounds  under  its  supervision. 
The  Permanent  Committee  is  assign- 
ed to  New  York,  instead  of  Philadel- 
phia«  The  chief  debate  was  on  al- 
lowing Presbyteries  to  have  the  con- 
trol of  funds  for  missionaries  within 
their  bounds.  The  main  articles  are 
these: 

"Art.  IV.  They  shall  undertake 
the  work  of  aiding  such  congregations 
as  are  Unable  to  support,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  stated  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  of  sending  itinerating  or 
resident  missionaries  to  the  destitute 
in  our  own  land. 
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"And  as  it  is  the  design  of , the 
General  Assembly  not  to  supersede 
the  different  ecclesiastical  bodies  con- 
nected with  it,  but  to  encourage  and 
give  unity  and  efficiency  to  their  ac- 
tion, so  as  to  bring  out  the  fiill  adapt- 
ation and  force  of  the  Presbyterian 
system  in  Home  Missions,  the  Pres- 
byteries are  recommended  to  appoint 
Standing  Committees  on  Home  Mis- 
sions to  explore  their  destitutions; 
to  select,  and,  if  they  think  expedi- 
ent, to  nominate  missionaries  for  their 
own  field ;  to  recommend  the  amount 
of  their  compensation  ;  to  secure  an 
annual  contribution  to  the  cause  from 
each  of  their  churches ;  to  be  a  me- 
dium of  communication  between  the 
Presbytery  and  the  Assembly's  Com- 
mittee; and  to  furnish  annually  to 
this  Committee,  on  or  before  the  15th 
of  April,  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
Home  Missionary  work  within  their 
bounds. 

"  Art.  V.  The  Committee  shall 
appoint  and  commission  the  mission- 
aries, taking  care  to  appoint  no  one 
unacceptable  to  the  Presbytery  with- 
in whose  bounds  he  is  to  labor ;  they 
shall  give  them  all  needful  instruction 
as  to  the  place  and  character  of  their 
labors,  securing,  as  far  as  practicable, 
and  regarding,  the  advice  and  in- 
dorsement of  the  Presbytery,  as  to 
the  selection  and  location  of  laborers 
and  their  remuneration  ;  they  shall 
make  the  necessary  appropriations  to 
agents,  exploring  and  itinerating 
missionaries,  and  congregations,  it 
being  understood  that  no  appropria- 
tion shall  be  made  to  any  congregation 
whose  application  is  not  indorsed  by 
the  Presbytery  with  which  such  con- 
gregation stands  connected,  or  the 
Committee  of  Presbytery  ;  and  shall 
take  measures  to  secure  the  ef- 
fective cooperation  of  the  Synods, 
Presbyteries,  and  churches,  in  the 
work  of  exploration,  in  securing  mis- 
sionaries, and  in  obtaining  funds  for 
the  common  treasury." 

The  Assembly  also  passed,  unani- 
mously, patriotic  resolutions  upon 
the  present  state  of  the  country.  Af- 
ter reciting  the  facts  of  secession,  the 


following  among  other  resolves  were 
adopted : 

^^  Besohedy  1.  That  inasmuch  as 
thjB  Presbyterian  Church,  in  her  past 
history,  has  frequently  lifted  up  her 
voice  against  oppression,  has  shown 
herself  a  champion  of  constitutional 
liberty,  as  against  both  despotism  and 
anarchy,  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  we  should  be  recreant  to  our 
high  trust  were  we  to  withhold  our 
earnest  protest  against  all  such  un- 
lawful and  treasonable  aetai'* 

^^  2.  That  this  Assembly  and  the 
churches  which  it  represents,  cherish 
an  undiminished  attachment  to  the 
great  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  on  which  our  National  Gov- 
ernment is  based ;  under  the  influence 
of  which  our  fathers  prayed,  and 
fought,  and  bled  ;  which  issued  in 
the  establishment  of  our  independ- 
ence, and  by  the.  preservation  of 
which  we  believe  that  the  common 
interests  of  evangelical  religion  and 
civil  liberty  will  be  most  effectively 
sustained.'* 

"  6.  That  in  the  countenance  which 
many  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and 
other  professing  Christians  are  now 
giving  to  treason  and  rebellion  against 
the  Government,  we  have  great  occa- 
sion to  mourn  for  the  injury  thus 
done  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Redeem- 
er ;  and  that  though  we  have  nothing 
to  add  to  our  former  significant  and 
explicit  testimonies  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  we  yet  recommend  our 
people  to  pray  more  fervently  than 
ever  for  the  removal  of  this  evil,  and 
all  others,  both  social  and  political, 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 
present  national  difficulties.'' 

The  PreBbytericm  General  Aasem- 
My  (0.  S.)  met  in  Philadelphia.  Only 
a  small  part  of  its  Southern  repre- 
sentation was  present.  The  Presby- 
tery of  South  Carolina  had  previously 
expressed  the  Southern  feeling  in  the 
following  resolutions : 

"  Whereas,  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  declared  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  to  be  in  a 
state    of   ^^  insurrectioD,"  and   has 
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called  for  an  army  of  75,000  men  to 
aid  the  regular  army  in  quelling  this 
pretended  insurrection,  and  has  col- 
lected a  large  fleet  to  make  a  de- 
scent upon  our  coast,  thereby  inau- 
gurating civil  war :  Therefore, 

^^Besohedy  That  it  is  inexpedient  to 
appoint  any  of  our  members  to  re- 
present this  Presbytery  in  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  about  to  convene  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemies  of  Our  peace  and  of  our 
rights," 

The  most  important  and  exciting 
debate  was  on  the  adoption  of  a  re- 
solution, offered  by  Dr.  Spring  of 
New  York,  professing  loyalty  to  the 
General  Government.  Early  in  the 
session  the  whole  subject  was  laid  on 
the  table  by  a  vote  of  123  to  102. 
Dr.  Spring  then  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion, which,  as  subsequently  slightly 
modified,  reads  as  follows : 

*^B68olved,  2.  That  this  General  As- 
sembly, in  the  spirit  of  that  Christian 
patriotism  which  the  Scriptures  en- 
join, and  which  has  alwavs  charac- 
terized this  Church,  do  hereby  ac- 
knowledge and  declare  our  obligation 
to  promote  and  perpetuate,  so  far  as 
in  us  lies,  the  integrity  of  these 
United  States,  and  to  strengthen, 
uphold,  and  encourage  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  exercise  of  all  its 
functions  under  our  noble  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  to  this  Constitution,  in  all 
its  provisions,  requirements,  and 
principles,  we  profess  unabated  loy- 
alty." 

Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  proposed 
a  substitute,  affirming,  among  other 
things : 

'*  1.  The  General  Assembly  is  nei- 
ther a  Northern  nor  a  Southern  body ; 
it  comprehends  the  entire  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  irrespective  of  geogra- 
phical lines  or  political  opinions,  and 
had  it  met  this  year,  as  it  does  with 
marked  uniformity  one  half  of  the 
time,  in  some  Southern  city,  no  one 
would  have  presumed  to  ask  of  it  a 
fuller  declaration  of  its  views  upon 
this  subject  than  it  has  embodied  in 
this  minute. 


"2.  Owing  to  Providential  hin- 
drances, nearly  one  third  of  our 
Presbyteries  are  not  represented  at 
our  present  meeting ;  they  feel  that 
Christian  courtesy  not  only,  but 
common  justice  requires  that  we 
should  refrain,  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  stringent  necessity, 
from  adopting  measures  to  bind  the 
consciences  of  our  brethren  who  are 
absent,  most  of  themi,  as  we  believe, 
by  no  fault  of  their  own." 

The  debate  was  earnest  and  pro- 
tracted; and  the  advice  even  of 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
—contrary  to  all  previous  usage — 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  result. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, a  majority  of  whom  proposed 
the  following,  among  other  resolves : 

^^Hesohedy  That  the  members  of 
this  General  Assembly,  in  the  spirit 
of  that  Christian  patriotism  which 
the  Scriptures  enjoin,  and  which  has 
always  characterized  this  Church,  do 
hereby  acknowledge  and  declare 
their  obligation,  so  far  as  in  them 
lies,  to  maintain  the  Constitution  of 
these  United  States,  in  the  fiill  exer- 
cise of  all  its  legitimate  powers,  to 
preserve  our  beloved  Union  unim- 
paired, and  to  restore  its  inestimable 
blessings  to  every  portion  of  the 
land." 

The  Southern  members  objected 
to  any  and  all  resolutions.  But  the 
General  Assembly,  by  a  decisive 
vote,  129  to  84,  rejected  the  majority 
report,  and  adopted  Dr.  Spring's 
resolution  as  above,  with  unimport- 
ant additions.  Dr.  Hodge  and  45 
others  presented  a  Protest,  the  most 
important  point  of  which  was  ^^  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  decide  the. political 
question,  to  what  Government  the 
allegiance  of  Presbyterians  as  citi- 
zens is  due,  and  its  right  to  make 
that  decision  a  condition  of  member- 
ship in  our  Church."  The  answer  to 
this  Protest,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Tho- 
mas, denies  that  the  As^embly  has 
done  this,  for  the  reason,  that  it  can- 
not recognise  the  Southern  Confeder- 
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acy  as  a  Goyemment,  and  quotes 
against  Dr.  Hodge  his  own  statement 
in  the  Princeton  EevieWj  that  dis- 
union "involves  a  breach  of  faith, 
and  a  violation,  of  the  oaths  by  which 
that  faith  was  confirmed." 

It  is  a  pret%^  serious  question, 
whether  the  unity  of  Presby  terianism 
is  to  be  more  regarded  than  the 
claims  of  patriotism.  A  church 
vrhich  is  unwilling  to  declare  its 
loyalty  to  its  county  does  not  keep 
aU  the  commandments  of  Christ. 
And  the  real  question  is,  not  whether 
a  church  may  not  have  members 
from  different  governments,  but  whe- 
ther it  may  not  and  ought  not  to 
declare  itself  loyal,  although  some  of 
its  members  may  have  become  dis- 
loyal. 

The  Reformed,  Frotesitmt  Butch 
Church  held  its  annual'  Synod  in 
Brooklyn  in  June.  The  receipts  for 
Foreign  Missions  were  reported  at 
$35,406,  an  increase  of  $5,224; 
Board  of  Publication,  $16,205 ;  Sab- 
bath-school, 5,144;  Domestic  Mis- 
sions, $13,546. 

The  United  Brethren  in  Christ 
held  their  13th  Annual  Conference 
in  Westerville,  Ohio;  56  delegates 
present.  An  Address  of  the  three 
bishops,  Glossbrenner,  Edwards,  and 
Davis,  was  read,  which  contained  the 
following  present  statistics  of  the  de- 
nomination :  5,166  preaching  places ; 
8,900  classes;  94,453  members ;  499 
itinerant  and  417  local  preachers; 
1,041  meeting-houses;  and  1,513  Sab- 
bath-schools;  preaching  places,  1,- 
275;  classes,  1,284;  members,  83,- 
054 ;  meeting-houses,  267 ;  Sabbath- 
schools,  504. 

^  JPresbyterians  in  British  Provinces. 

Mfai,  Ohh,  Com, 


Pr^t>7terian  Oharcheg  in  con- 
nectlonwithChurches  of  Scot- 
land,   99 

United  Presb.  in  Canada, 70 

Fresb.  Chh.  of  "       151 

•*  of  Lower  Proy.,. . .  76 

"  of  Nova  Sootia,..  20 

••  ofNew  Brunswick,  29 


116 
190 
187 
148 
25 
84 


12,000 

11,000 

20,931 

9,960 

2,000 

8,400 


Canada —  Upper  Canada,  —  The 
Episcopal  Church  in  1803  had  5 
clergymen  and  one  bishop ;  in  1819, 
16  clergymen ;  in  1839, 16  clergymen ; 
in  1860,  ten  bishops  and  about  200 
clergymen. 

The  Associated  Cahinistie  Baptist 
Churches  of  ^Canada  now  number 
over  12,000  members:  the  net  in- 
crease  the  last  year  was  608. 

The  WesUyan  MetJiodists  (New 
Connection)  now  number  6,984  mem- 
bers and  79  ministers ;  in  1853  they 
had  4,446  members. 

Hatti.  —  The  republic  of  Hayti 
has  a  population  of  600,000.  The 
national  religion  is  Roman  Catholic. 
A  Concordat  has  been  concluded  by 
President  Geflfrard  with  Rome.  The 
Roman  mission  had  been  interrupted 
since  1848.  But  now,  Monsignor 
Monetti,  Apostolic  Legate,  is  arrang- 
ing ecclesiatical  affairs  under  Rome. 
An  archbishop  is  to  be  appointed  at 
Port-au-Prince,  and  bishops  at  other 
points.  The  priests  are  all  white. 
A  Concordat  in  18  articles  has  been 
adopted,  providing  for  the  special 
protection  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ;  the  President  (Geffrard)  is 
to  have  the  nomination  of  bishops. 
The  legate  is  accompanied  by  three 
priests  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Mary  (instituted  specially  for  mis- 
sions among  negroes),  who  will  take 
up  this  mission,  which  has  been  in- 
terrupted since  1843. 

There  are  in  Hayti  about  1400 
Protestants;  4  missionary  stations 
of  the  English  Wesleyans,  2  of  Eng- 
lish Baptists,  and  one  of  American ; 
2  Haytian  Protestant  churches.  It 
has  a  system  of  public  free  schools, 
at  which  12,000  children  attend ;  89 
primary  schools  for  boys,  21  for 
girls ;  4  high  schools  for  boys,  one  ' 
for  girls ;  law,  naval,  medical,  and 
painting  schools;  a  National  Insti- 
tute for  instruction  in  Industrial 
Art  The  Republic  also  supports  50  . 
youth  in  colleges  in  France.  * 
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Jamaica.  —  Rev.  Mr.  Underhill, 
Secretary  of  the  Englisli  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  who  has  visited 
Jamaica,  and  carefully  studied  its 
condition,  said  in  a  recent  speech  in 
London,  that  the  late  slaves  in  that 
.  istuxd  have  built  some  220  chapels. 
The  churches  that  worship  in  them, 
'number  58,000  c(9mmunicants, 
amounting  to  one  eighth  of^  the 
total  population.  The  average  at- 
tendance, in  other  than  the  State 
churches,  is  91,000,  a  fourth  of  the 
population.  One  third  of  the  child- 
ren (22,000)  are  in  the  schools.  The 
blacks  voluntarily  contribute  £22,000 
($110,000)  annually  for  religious 
purposes.  Their  landed  property 
exceeds  $5,000,000.  Valuing  their 
cottages  at  only  $60  each,  these 
amount  to  $3,000,000.  They  have 
nearly  $800,000  deposited  in  the 
savings  banks.  The  sum  total  of 
their  property  is  much  above  eleven 
millions  of  dollars.  All  this  has 
been  accumulated  since  their  eman- 
cipation. 

The  extraordinary  revival  now  in 
progress  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  "  ruin"  of  the 
colored  population  in  Jamaica  by  the 
gift  of  freedom,  is  to  be  estimated  in 
the  light  of  these  &cts. 

Demsrara. — ^The  population  is  es- 
timated at  140,000.  Last  year  there 
were  6,000  immigrants  (156  being 
Chinese  women).  The  population 
has  increased  80,000  since  emanci- 
pation. Reviyals  of  religion  and 
prayer-meetings  are  reported. 

EvROFE-^Tnerease  of  Population. 
— In  Europe  there  are  19  monarchies, 
27  duchies,  4  principalities,  8  repub- 
lics ;  in  all,  58  governments.  Twen- 
ty-five years  ago  there  were  67.  In 
Germany  the  change  has  been  great- 
est: 200  years  ago  it  had  850  dis- 
tinct government;  in  1789  there 
were  160 ;  in  1814  they  were  reduced 
to  88  (now  87). 

•  Mr.  J.  E.  WappseuS  has  published 


at  Leipsic  the  first  volume  of  an 
Allgemeine  B&colkerung  Statistik 
(General  Statistics  of  Population), 
which  contains  some  considerations 
on  the  movement  of  population  in » 
the  various  countries  of  Europe.  He 
shows  that  ihe  Malthusian  doctrine, 
that  the  increase  of  population  is  by 
geometrical  progression,  is  a  mistake. 
In  France,  for  instance,  the  rate  of 
increase  has  been  steadily  decreasing 
since  the  peace  of  1815,  it  being  as 
follows : 

1821  to  1881, 6.7  per  cent. 

1881  to  1841, 5.0  per  cent 

1841  to  1851, 4.4  per  cent. 

1851  to  1856, 7  per  cent 

In  England,  the  decrease  in  the  rate 
of  increase  has  been  less : 

1811  to  1821,. 16.6  per  cent 

1821  to  1881 , 14.6  per  cent 

1881  to  1841, 18.6  per  cent 

1841  to  1851, 11.9  per  cent 

In  Prussia,  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease was : 

1817  to  1828, 1.T1  per  cent 

1829  to  1840,. 1.86  per  cent 

1840  to  1846, 1.27  per  cent 

1846  to  1855,. 69  per  cent 

In  Belgium  the  annual  per  centime 
of  increase  fell  fi-om  1.08  previous  to 
1846  to  .42  from  1846  to  1866;  in 
Holland  it  fell  from  .98  previous  to 
1840  to  .69  from  1840  to  1850. 

Mr.  Wappasus  gives  the  following 
table  of  the  per  centage  of  annual 
increase  in  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  and  the  period  required  for 
doubling.  It  is  based  on  the  rate 
of  movement  during  the  last  fifteen 
years: 

Inertase,  TlmeofDonbUng. 

Norway, 1.19  61  yeara. 

Denmark, 0.68  71  " 

Sweden, 0.88  79  «» 

Saxony, 0.84  88  •« 

Holland, 0.67  108  " 

Sardinia,. 0.68  119  " 

PrussU, 0.68  181  ** 

Belgium, 0.44  158  *« 

Great  Britain   and 

Ireland, 0.28  802  " 

Austria, 0.18  885  " 

Prance, 0.14  400  " 

Hanover, 0.02  8162  " 

The  laws  of  bhrth  and  death  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Wappseus,  fi^m  sta- 
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tifitics  embracing  about  thirty-eight 
millions  of  births  and  thirty  millions 
of  deaths.  They  show  that  in  these 
countries  the  annual  average  is, 
among  10,000  inhabitants,  260  deaths 
and  328  births,  showing  an  increase 
of  68  per  cent,  from  which,  however, 
emigration  is  to  be  deducted.  From 
this  general  average  the  figures  vary 
for  each  country  and  each  year,  but 
the  variations  are  considerably  less 
among  the  births  than  among  the 
deaths.  This  is  occasioned  mainly 
by  wars,  famines,  and  epidemics, 
which  act  directly  upon  the  rate  of 
mortality,  and  only  indirectly  on  the 
rate  of  birth.  The  causes  of  geo- 
graphical variation,  which,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  table  below,  are 
very  considerable,  are  exceedingly 
difficult  to  determine.  Mr.  Wappseus 
attempts  to  show  that  they  are  to  be 
found  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
in  the  differences  of  climate  and  race. 
The  fact,  however,  is  undisputed,  that 
the  number  of  deaths  follows  very 
closely,  and  even  iponth  by  month, 
the  amount  of  variation  of  tempera- 
ture. Mr.  WappSBus  does  not  consid- 
er conclusive  the  figures  which  have 
been  relied  upon  to  prove  a  consider- 
able increase,  during  the  last  500 
years,  in  the  mean  duration  of  life. 

The  table  of  births  and  deaths,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  in  seve- 
ral countries  above  referred  to,  is  as 
follows :         X 

Birtki  in  proportion  Deatht  in  proportion 
to  the  inhabitanti.       to  the  iiUiabitantt. 


Saxony, 26.98 

Fruasiaf 26.60 

Sardinia, 27.83 

Austria, 28.18 

Bavaria, 29.22 

Holland, 80.00 

England, 80.06 

Norway, 81.04 

Denmark, 82.28 

Sweden, 82.89 

Han  oyer, 82.&0 

Belgium, 84^ 

France, 87.10 

Average, 80.49 


86  84 
86.70 
88.78 
80.21 
86.01 
89.46 
48.70 
66.64 
48.71 

4o.y4 

48.18 
42.86 
48.66 
88.60 


Great  Britain. — Beligious  Socie- 
ties.— The  Record  intimates  that  the 
accounts  of  nearly  all  the  leading 
Church  Societies,  made  up,  as  they 
usually  are,  to  the  dlst  March,  show 


a  considerable  diminution  in  the  re- 
ceipts The  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety Committee  reports  a  falling  off 
of  nearly  £10,000  in  the  home  reve- 
nue for  the  year,  while  the  expendi- 
ture has  been  increased  to  the  extent 
of  £12,000.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  no  similar  deficiency  has  taken 
place  in  the  funds  of  either  of  the 
great  missionary  Societies  supported 
by  Dissenters ;  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  income  of  any 
of  our  Associations  has  been  mate- 
rially lessened  this  year ;  in  some  we 
know  an  increase  will  be  reported. — 
Patriot,  , 

The  GoniDOcation  of  Canterbury, — 
On  Monday,  March  14th,  in  the 
Lower  House,  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  'Uhat  this  House  will  al- 
ways hail  with  satisfaction  lay  co- 
operation,  when  it  can  be  had  with- 
out infiinging  on  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  Convocation." '  Consent  to 
a  petition  for  license  to  act  on  Canon 
29th  was  also  given,  after  a  long  dis- 
cusion.  • 

On  Friday,  March  15th,  on  motion 
of  Dr.  McCaul,  a  joint  committee  was 
voted,  on  promoting  the  endowment 
of  poor  incumbrances.  Canon  Words- 
worth brought  forward  a  motion 
against  the  legalizing  of  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and 
expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
Bishops  would  give  it  their  strenuous 
opposition,  if  it  came  up  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Dr.  McCaul  seems  to  have 
been  alone  in  opposing  it  in  the  de- 
bate ;  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  Convocation  of  TorJc. — ^The 
Convocation  of  York  has  also,  at  last, 
met  for  business,  for  the  first  time 
since  1T04,  in  which  year  an  address 
was  voted  to  Queen  Anne  by  the  only 
two  persons  present,  the  two  commis-* 
sioners  of  Archbishop  Sharp.  No 
prolocutor  has  been  chosen  since 
1663.  This  year,  Convocation  met 
on  Monday,  March  13th,  in  the  Chap- 
ter House  of  York  Cathedral.  The 
President  (the  Archbishop)  began  by 
stating,  that   as  license  to  ^ter  a 
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canon,  had  been  given  to  the  Con- 
vocation of  Canterbury,  a  like  license 
should  be  asked  by  the  Convocation 
of  York. 

In  the  Lower  House,  the  Dean  of 
Ripon  moved  that  the  Lower  House, 
consenting  to  the  wish  expressed  by 
the  Upper  House,  agree  to  a  petition 
to  the  Crown  for  a  license  to  amend, 
if  thought  desirable,  the  29th  Canon ; 
and  that  this  House  is  prepared  to 
receive  the  petition  adopted  by  their 
Lordships  to  that  effect  After  some 
opposition  from  Dr.  McNeile,  the  mo- 
tion was  carried.  ^ 

Anniversa/ry  of  the  Bible  Society. 
—  The  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  May  1st,  at 
Exeter  Hall.  The  President  of  the 
Society,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  pre- 
sided. The  President's  speech  was 
mainly  directed  against  the  negative 
theology  of  the  Essays  and  Eevietos. 
He  said  of  the  authors,  that  "  They 
were  antagonistic  to  the  £uth  which 
we  profSssed.  From  this  responsi- 
bility he  would  hear  of  no  escape, 
under  the  plea  that  this  man  did  not 
write  that  essay,  nor  the  other  man 
such  a  review.  They  were  all  act 
and  part  in  one  conspiracy,  and  every 
one  of  them  must  take  his  shar&  of 
profit  or  loss,  of  credit  or  shame, 
with  all  the  rest." 

The  report  gives  a  most  cheering 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  Bible 
cause  in  nearly  all  portions  of  the 
immense  field  occupied  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  re- 
^  ports  froin  Italy,  Russia,  and  China, 
were  particularly  satisfactory.  In 
the  large  cities  of  Italy  *the  circula- 
tion has  been  large. 

In  Russia,  after  a  long  period  of 
suspended  labor,  the  Synod  of  the 
Greek  Church  had  resumed  the  print- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  in  modem  Russ 
for  general  circuktion.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  entire  Bible  was  already 
completed^  but  as  yet  only  the  four 
Gospels  had  been  issued ;  of  these, 
200,000  copies  had  been  circulated. 


The  circulation  of  the  year  through 
the  medium  of  the  agency  at  St. 
Petersburg,  was  17,200  copies  of  the 
Scriptures. 

In  China,  the  issues  in  the  last 
year  were,  at  Shanghai,  28,000  copies, 
at  Canton,  6000,  and  at  Hong  Kong, 
4,800.      , 

The  total  receipts  of  the.  Society 
from  the  ordinary  sources  of  income 
were  £167,164  6s.  Yd.,  being  £5,143 
ISs;  2d.  more  than  any  former  year. 

Church  Misdona/ry  Society. — On 
Tuesday,  April  30,  theannual  general 
meeting  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  this  Society  was  held  in  Exeter 
HaU.  The  Rev.  John  Venn,  D.D., 
read  the  Report,  which  stated  that 
the  income  of  the  Society  had  amount- 
ed to  £129,182  6s.  4d.,  including  a 
sum  of  £4,382  5s.  Od.,  specially,  sub- 
scribed for  India.  The  local  frmds 
raised  in  the  missions,  and  expended 
there  upon  the  operations  of  the  So- 
ciety, but  independently  of  the  gen- 
eral fund,  were  not  included  in  the 
above  statement.  The  amount  ex- 
ceeded £20,000,  making  a  grand  total 
from  all  sources  of  £149,182. 

London  Missionary  Society. — ^The 
Anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held 
in  Exeter  HalL  The  whole  receipts 
of  the  year  are  £81,568  7s.  3d. ;  the 
whole  expenditure,  £81,199  6s.  The 
ordinary  income  shows  an  increase 
on  the  year  1859-60,  when,  however, 
the  aggregate  was  swelled  by  the 
falling  in  of  a  reversionary  gift  of 
£9,500.  The  disastrous  interruption 
of  the  mission  to  the  Makololo  tribe 
forms  the  only  exception  to  the  hope- 
ful and  encouraging  prospects  of  the 
Society ;  and  against  that  melancholy 
disappointment  may  be  set  the  good 
success  of  the  devoted  band  sent 
among  the  Matabele  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Zambesi,  and  the  un- 
daunted readiness  of  poor  Helmore's 
surviving  brethren  to  resume  the  en- 
terprise cut  short  by  the  selfishness, 
if  not  the  treachery,  of  King  Sekel- 
etu. 
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Beligious  Tract  Society,— Ths>  63d 
Annual  Anniversary  of  this  Society- 
was  held  May  dd,  at  Exeter  Hall 
Dr.  G.  H.  Davis,  the  Secretary,  read 
the  report.  It  is  stated  that  the  pub- 
lications issued  from  the  Society's 
depot  during  the  past  year  amounted 
to  41,883,921.  Of  these,  20,870,070 
were  English  tracts,  including  hand- 
bills; 537,729  were  foreign  tracts; 
13,194,155  were  periodicals,  and  the 
remainder  books  and  miscellaneous 
productions.  If  to  these  were  added 
the  probable  circulation  from  foreign 
depots,  the  numbers  would  reach 
47,000,000,  making  a  total,  since  the 
institution  of  the  Society,  of  912,- 
000,000.  The  number  of  new  works 
published  during  the  year  was  289. 
The  grants  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land had  amounted  to  5,762,241 
tracts  and  books,  valued  at  £6,116 
14s.  4d. ;  the  grants  to  France  had 
ainounted  to  £958  Is.  4d.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  other  grants  were  as 
follows :  Holland  and  Belgium,  £290 ; 
Russia,  Sweden,  etc.,  £387  4s.  Id. ; 
Italy,  £524  14s. ;  Turkey  and  the 
Mediterranean,  £314;  India,  £2,196 
17s.  6d. ;  China,  £446  lis.  3d.  The 
funds  of  the  Society  had  considerably 
improved.  The  total  receipts  of  the 
year  were  given  at  £103,127  r6s. 
lid. ;  the  total  expenditure,  £102,- 
311  14s.  5d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  £816  2s. 
6d. 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
reported  the  foUowihg:  Home  re- 
ceipts, £105,898  19s.  Id. ;  foreign 
receipts,  £34,779  10s.  8d. ;  total  re- 
ceipts, home  and  foreign,  £140,678 
9s.  9d.  . 

From  1855  to  1860,  the  Wesleyans 
expended  on  chapel-building  the  sum 
of  £374,123.  In  London  they  have 
one  minister  to  every  88,000  of  the 
population. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
received,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
nearly  £33,000.  Rev.  A.  Wiberg,  of 
Stockholm,  Swedto,  delivered  a  re- 
markable address  on  the  history  and 


prospects  of  the  Baptist  body  in 
Sweden.  Their  history  went  back 
but  a  few  years.  He  was  converted 
in  1842,  and  a  few  years  later  joined 
the  Baptists.  About  twenty  Baptist 
chapels  had  been  erected  in  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  and  about  thirty 
colporteurs  or  local  preachers  were 
employed  in  evangelical  labors  in  the 
diffeirent  villages  and  provinces  of  the 
kingdom.  There  were  altogether  ^t 
the  present  time  about  120  Baptist 
churches  in  Sweden,  and  upwards  of 
5,000  persons  had  been  added  to  their 
communion  within  the  past  six  years. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Mission 
Society, — The  Report,  read  by  Rev. 
T.  Penrose,  stated  that  the  itinerant 
preachers  of  the  denomination  Were 
675,  and  the  connectional  chapels 
Yiumbered  2,267 ;  the  membership  is 
132,114,  and  the  Sunday-scholars 
number  167,533.  The  gross  income 
was  £14,858  17s.  8Jd.  Numerous 
addresses  were  made. 

Ragged  Schools. — The  advantages 
which  society  has  reaped  from  the 
establishment  of  these  schools  are 
so  great  that  new  ones  are  being 
opened  daily  all  over  the  country. 
In  London  alone  are  155  ragged 
schools  and  15  refriges,  with  morning, 
afremoon,  and  evening  Sabbath- 
school,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  about  26,400  scholars.  There  are 
146  week-day  schools,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  15,457.  There 
are  200  week-night  schools,  averaging 
over  9,400,  and  there  are  99  indus- 
trial classes,  averaging  close  upon 
3,750  scholars.  There  are  over  4,300 
voluntary  teachers,  132  of  whom  were 
formerly  scholars  in  ragged  schools, 
and  416  paid  teachers.  The  income 
is  £29,280,  and  the  expenses  are 
£29,252.  We  add,  with  regret,  that 
there  is  a  debt  of  £2, 122.  834  boys 
and  652  girls  have  been  sent  to  situ- 
ations from  these  schools.  76  penny 
banks  are .  connected  with  them,  in 
which  25,637  depositors  have  de- 
posited £8,888 ;  and  there  are  fifty 
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clothing  clubs,  to  which  the  scholars 
and  their  friends  haye  subscribed 
£5  92.  These  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Italian  Mission  in  England, — ^A 
Church  of  England  mission  to  Ital- 
ians resident  in  the  metropolis  has 
been  opened  with  the  sanction  and 
approval  of  the  Bishop  of  London' 
who  has  nominated  Rev.  P.  Leonini 
to  conduct  it  It  is  said  that  there 
are  20,000  Italians  residing  in  the 
metropolis.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  one  of  the  city  churches 
for  the  use  of  the  mission,  but  no 
arrangements  have  yet  been  com- 
pleted. 

Evangelical   Continental  Society, 
— This  Society  held  a  meeting  April 
10th.     The  Secretary  made  the  fol-, 
lowing  statement  as  to  the  objects  of 
the  Society: 

"The  Society  did  not  send  out 
missions  to  the  Continent,  but  assist- 
,ed  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  There 
were  ninety  laborers  in  connection 
with  the  Society  in  Italy,  including 
ministers,  evangelists,  schoolmasters, 
and  mistresses.  There  were  also 
twenty  in  connection  with  the  Vau- 
dois  Church,  eleven  at  Nice,  and  five 
at  Geneva.  The  design  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  excite  the  sympathies  of 
British  Christians  with  the  objects 
of  the  Society.  In  connection  with 
the  Evangelical  Society  of  France  and 
Geneva,  there  were  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  agents  laboring  in 
France,  besides  forty-five  students 
in  the  School  of  Theology  at  Geneva. 
About  thirty-four  agents  were  labor- 
ing in  connection  with  the  Evangel- 
ical Society  of  Belgium." 

The  Church-JRate  Question, — The 
House  of  Commons  has  once  more 
voted  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
Church-rates,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  voting  for,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  against  the  bill. 
The  London  Patriot  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  vote  : 


"  The  debate  and  division  was  per- 
haps the  most  important  that  has 
ever  taken  place  on  the  subject 
First  of  all,  there  was  the  fullest 
House  that  ever  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion— five  hundred  and  fifty-one,  in- 
cluding tellers;  we  believe  that  on 
no  previous  Church-Rate  debate  have 
more  than  five  hundred  members 
been  present.  This  was  felt  to  be 
a  great  party  division,  on  which  the 
strength  of  both  sides  of  the  House 
would  be  pretty  well  tested,  and  on 
which  the  cohesion  and  influence  of 
the  Liberal  party  greatly  depended" 

Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, Sir  G.  Grey,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
Sir  C.  Wood,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Gibson, 
Mr.  Cardwell,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Lord  Alfired  Hervey, 
Hon.  A.  Rinnaird,  etc.,  voted  with 
the  majority ;  and  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  Gladstone,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Peel,  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy,  a 
leading  man  among  the  ultramon- 
tanes  of  Ireland,  were  among  the 
minority.  The  Irish  Catholic  mem- 
bers, for  the  most  part,  did  not  vote. 

QuaJcers,  — England  and  Ireland 
had  about  70,000  Quakers  in  1690 ; 
now  they  number  about  26,000.  In 
the  last  50  years,  there  have  been 
among  them  2,400  more  births  than 
deaths. 

Roman  Catholics  in  Oreat  Britain, 
— ^Priests,  1,342  ;  chapels,  993  ;  mon- 
asteries, 47 ;  convents,  155  ;  colleges, 
12.  The  last  year,  the  diocese  of 
Worcester  received  31  new  priests ; 
Hexham,  8;  England,  100;  Scotland, 
11.  In  Westminster,  6  new  monas- 
teries, and  31  new  chapels ;  8  new 
convents.  In  Liverpool,  9  new  con- 
vents. 

Religious  Statistics  of  Ireland, — 
The  Irish  Times  estimates  the  pre- 
sent population  of  Ireland  at  6,950,- 
000  souls,  and  adds :  "From  various 
causes  emigration  has  chiefly  taken 
place  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
portion  of  the  people,  and  the  num- 
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ber  of  those  who  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed  has  annually  dimin- 
ished. On  the  fairest  calculation,  it 
would  appear  that,  of  the  6,960,000, 
not  more  than  8,460,000  are  Roman 
Catholics,  the  remaining  2,600,000 
being  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  etc.,  all  classed  under 
the  name  of  Protestant." 

Scotlandk — ^The  Endowment  Fund 
for  the  Established  Church,  to  raise 
the  necessitous  district  {guoad  sacra) 
churches  to  parish  churches  now 
amounts  to  half  a  million:  it  was 
the  favorite  project  of  the  late  Dr. 
Robertson,  whose  Memorial  Fund, 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, is  now  in  rapid  progress.  By 
this  fund,  42  churches  and  8  par- 
ishes, at  an  expens.e  of  £170,000, 
have  been  secured.  Dr.  Robertson's 
scheme,  in  addition,  has  already  sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  £166,000 ; 
it  is  proposed  to  increase  it  to 
£200,000. 

The  Ca/rdro88  Case. — ^Lord  Tervis- 
woode  has  decided,  that  the  civil 
courts  have  the  right  to  investigate 
alleged  irregularities  of  ecclesiastical 
procedure,  with  a  view  of  reducing 
or  annulling  ecclesiastical  sentences. 
The  Free  Church  maintains,  that 
these  sentences  being  purely  ecclesi- 
astical, can  not  be  revised  by  the 
civil  courts.  The  whole  Free  Church 
case  is  thus  again  reopened.  Large 
meetings  have  been  held  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  in  reference  to 
the  matter. 

The  United  PreshyteHcm  Church 
reports  636  congregations,  161,669 
commimicants  (an  increase  of  4,622) ; 
124  students;  £192,461  raised,  of 
which  £44,377  are  for  missionary  and 
benevolent  uses.  The  Church  of 
Scotland  has  1,173  ministers,  1,208 
churches ;  the  Free  Church,  797 
ministers,  875  churches ;  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  87  min- 
isters, 90  churches,  10,000  members. 

Thb    Presbyterians    in    England 


number  88  ministers,  108  churches, 
9,600  members ;  in  Ireland,  500  min- 
isters, 660  churches,  67,000  mem- 
bers; the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
in  Ireland,  46  ministers,  66  churches, 
4,000  members ;  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Victoria,  137  ministers, 
160  churches,  67,000  members. 

The  News  of  the  Churches  says : 
"  In  Dumfriesshire,  and  in  the  Upper 
ward  of  Lanarkshire,  God  has  been 
working  marvelously  by  his  Spirit. 
Mr.  Hammond,  an  American  Presby- 
terian student  of  divinity,  has  been 
the  chief  human  agent  employed  in 
the  work.  His  pointed  and  practical 
addresses  in  the  town  of  Dumfries 
produced  a  powerful  impression ; 
and  during  most  of  the  past  month 
there  have  been  large  public  union 
prayer-meetings  in  one  or  other  of  the 
churches  in  the  town — ^the  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit  having  in  this,  as 
in  most  other  cases,  burst  the  bonds 
of  sectarian  feeling."  Mr.  Hammond 
is  a  graduate  of  Williams  College, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York. 

Wales. — The  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists have  increased  in  two  years 
4,649,  now  numbering  16,388.  The 
Baptist  churches  have  inci^eased 
10,000.  The  Independents,  33,724. 
The  total  increase  in  the  different  de- 
nominations is  estimated  at  100,000. 

France. — A  hew  census  of  France 
is  about  to  be  taken.  The  following 
figiu'es  show  the  comparative  increase 
of  population  for  the  last  forty  years : 
In  1821  it  was  30,461,876  ;  in  1831, 
32,569,223;!  in  1836,  33,540,910; 
in  1841,  34,230,178;  in  1861,  35,- 
783,170  ;  and  in  1866,  86,039,864. 

An  interesting  document  has  lately 
been  published  in  Paris,  giving  the 
number  of  individuals  in  France  at 
the  date  of  the  last  census  (1856), 
who  were  engaged,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  various  professions  and 
trades,  from  which  they  derived  their 
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support  The  returns  include  not 
only  adults,  but  also  children,  and 
are  thus  classed:  Agriculture,  19,- 
064,071 ;  Manufactures,  10,690,961 ; 
Commerce,  1,662,331 ;  Professions, 
1,462,144 ;  Clergy  of  all  persuasions, 
142,705 ;  Persons  without  any  trade 
or  profession,  8,241,467:  A  com- 
parison between  the  population  re- 
turns of  1861  and  1856  shows  a  sen- 
sible diminution  in  the  number  of 
persons  engliged  in  agricultural  labor, 
and  an  increase  in  the  class  follow- 
ing manufacturing  pursuits.  During 
the  preceding  year  (1866)  the  receipts 
from  the  octroi  in  Paris  were  64  mil- 
lions of  francs,  being  an  increase  of 
21  millions  of  francs  in  ten  years ; 
and  the  total  receipts  of  the  metropo- 
lis in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
110,306,124  francs;  while  the  ex- 
penditure during  the  same  period 
was  97,720,544  francs. — Athenaum. 

Education.—Of  810,289  soldiers, 
only  192,873  can  read  and  write.  In 
all  France  there  are  only  4, 226  book- 
sellers, of  whom  only  166  are  in  the 
rural  communes.  Out  of  2,250,000 
boys,  475,000  go  to  no  school ;  and 
of  2,593,000  girls,  583,000.  Out  of 
1,000  criminals,  786  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  Improvement  is  impera- 
tive, and  has  been  so  strongly  felt  by 
the  Government  to  be  so,  that  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has 
offered  a  first  prize  of  1,200  francs, 
and  seven  inferior  ones,  to  the  best 
papers  sent  in  by  schoolmasters  in 
answer  to  this  pointed  question: 
"What  are  the  wants  of  primary 
instruction  in  a  rural  commune,  in 
the  three-fold  point  of  view  of  the 
school,  the  scholars,  and  the  mas- 
ter" ?  The  papers  were  to  be  given 
in  on  the  8d  of  February.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  rising  of  the  mini- 
mum salary  of  schoolmasters  to  600 
francs,  which  decision  benefits  4,406 
of  them,  and  sundry  pecuniary  -re- 
liefs given  to  above  2,000  schools, 
shows  a  solicitude  called  for  by  a 
crying  eviL  / 

Some  of  the  French  Monasteries 


are  rapidly  increasing.  The  establish- 
ment of  Les  Petites  Soeurs  des 
Pauvres  de  Paris,  which  was  at- 
tended in  1844  by  two  women  occu- 
pying a  single  room,  now  possesses 
thirty  convents  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  property.  The  "  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Union"  of  Cambrai,  started 
only  a  very  few  years  a^o,  and  they 
have  now  one  hundred  and  thirty 
houses  of  their  order  in  France  and 
Belgium. 

The  trial  and  condemnation  of  the 
Abb6  Mallett  at  Douai  for  the  abduc- 
tion and  conversion  of  a  family  of 
Jewish  girls,  has  produced  a  painful 
impression  as  to  the  morals  of  the 
Catholio  convents  in  France.  The 
oldest  girl,  seduced  by  Mallett  as 
well  from  her  virtue  as  from  her  re^ 
ligiqn,  was  used  by  him  as  an  instru- 
ment to  obtain  possession  of  the 
other  sisters ;  and  the  better  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose,  the  girls  were 
carried  about  from  convent  to  con- 
vent, and  had  their  names  frequently 
changed,  in  order  that  their  parents 
should  lose  trace  of  them.  The 
Bishop  of  Cambrai,  when  appealed  to 
by  the  brother,  made  the  same  reply 
as  that  made  by  the  Pope  when  the 
father  of  the  Mortara  boy  demanded 
his  son ,  Non  poasumus — ^we  can  do 
nothing.  Fortunately  there  is  jus- 
tice in  France.  The  Abb6  Mallett 
was  condemned  to  six  years'  solitary 
confinement. 

The  dependence  of  the  French 
Churchjon  Rome  is  growing  more 
slight  The  Emperor  has  it  in 
his  own  hands.  He  virtually 
chooses  all  the  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops; he  even  names  the  cardi- 
nals ;  and  all  the  clergy  are  in  his 
pay.  The  archbishops,  15,  receive 
from  $2,000  to  $10,000  ;  64  bishops 
from  $3,000  to  $5,000 ;  669  canons, 
from  $320  to  $480;  3,124  parish 
priests  about  $300;  29,971  priests 
of  dependent  churches,  from  $200  to 
$500 ;  •  8,053  curates,  (vicars,)  from 
$60  to  $100.  There  are  in  France 
208  seminaries  for  priests,  with 
27,290  pupils.     A  million  and  a  half 
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of  fhmcs  are  annually  expended  for 
church  huildmg  by  the  State.  The 
monasteries  and  nunneries  are  also 
supported  by  the  State;  they  can 
not  receive  by  will  from  any  one 
source  over  10,000  francs,  nor  that 
without  express  permission,  nor  can 
any  one  leave  them  more  than  one 
fourth  of  his  property.  There  are 
600  cloisters  for  men,  with  9,186 
monks;  2,000  for  women,  with 40,391 
nuns ;  in  the  cloisters  are  1,547  sem- 
inaries, with  5,178  brothers,  and 
23,359  sisters.  Among  the  Orders, 
712  are  enlisted  in  benevolent  works, 
with  922  monks  and  10,189  nuns; 
the  other  333,  with  2,089  monks  and 
6,845  nuns,  are  devoted  merely  to 
spiritual  exercises.  There  are  now  in 
France  6  vacant  bishoprics,  which 
the  Emperor  does  not  fill,  because 
the  Pope  would  not  confirm  the 
election. 

The  Diocesan  Chapter  of  Troyes 
contradicts  the  report  that  the  late 
Bishop  Goeurs  had  listened  to  pro- 
posals from  the  Government  to  be 
made  Patriarch  of  a  Gallican  church, 
in  case  of  the  separation  of  France 
from  Rome. 

The  Address  of  the  Bishop  of 
Poitiers  (M.  Pie)  to  his  clergy,  "on 
the  charges  brought  against  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  and  the  French  clergy 
fc  the  pamphlet  called  ^  Romey  la 
France^  et  V  Itali€y\hy  M.  Lagueron- 
ni^re,^'  was  published  in  the  Monde, 
of  which  it  fills  nearly  six  columns. 
For  this ;  Address,  the  Bishop  was 
condemned'*^  for  an  abuse  of  authori- 
ty," by  the  Council  of  State.  In  the 
Address  he  compared  the  Emperor  to 
Pontius  Pilate.  The  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice addressed  a  circular  to  the  Pro- 
curator of  the  Imperial  Co\ui;s,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  intimates  that  he 
has  been  made  aware  that  the  clergy 
are  in  the  habit  of  criticising  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  in  their  ser- 
mons. These  criticisms  tend  to  cre- 
ate distrust  and  reprobation  of  the 
Emperor's  action ;  some  outrage  even 
his  person  (comparing  him  to  Pilate), 
while  others  fill  weak  consciences 


with  alarm.  He  then  reminds  his 
subordinates  that  such  offenses  are, 
by  law,  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  three  months  or  two  years,  or  by 
banishment  from  the  empire.  Eie 
says  significantly^  that  present  cir- 
cumstances prove  the  wisdom  of  such 
enactments,  adding,  "  It  is  time  that  , 
the  laws  should  vindicate  their  au- 
thority." 

The  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  Cardinal 
de  Bonald,  had  published  a  haughty 
pamphlet  against  the  imposition  of  a 
stamp  upon  pastoral  letters  treating 
of  political  matters.  He  pronounces 
the  imposition  of  the  stamp  humili- 
ating and  not  to  be  submitted  to  by 
the  Bishops.  The  Siecle  says  of  it: 
"  We  affirm,  with  all  the  energy  of 
our  conviction  and  of  our  &ith,  that  no 
government  is  possible  in  presence  of 
this  clerical  omnipotence,  which  pre- 
tends to  speak,  to  act,  and  to  direct 
in  the  name  of  God.  Any  govern- 
ment which  would  wish  to  keep  erect 
in  the  face  of  those  clerical  factions 
will  be  placed  in  the  alternative  eithe!r 
of  humiliating  itself  before  them,  or 
of  humbling  them  before  it ;  either 
it  must  submit  to  their  law,  or  they 
must  submit  to  its  injunctions." 

Pbotbstantism. — The  Emperor  on 
Easter  Sunday  gave  2,000  francs  to  a 
Protestant  church  in  Biarritz.  There 
are  in  Paris  thirty  Protestant  places 
of  worship,  in  which  are  held  sixty- 
eight  Sunday  and  twenty-one  week- 
day services,  of  which  the  French 
Reformed  Church  gives  nineteen,  the 
Lutherans  fourteen,  the  Free  Church- 
es nineteen,  the  Methodist  six,  the 
Baptist  two,  the  various  English 
churches  eighteen,  and  the  German 
eleven.  To  these  churches  are  at- 
tached fifty-six  Protestant  day- 
schools,  and  between  thirty  and 
forty  Sunday-schools.  The  Free 
Churches  have  two  asylums  for  the 
aged,  one  for  the  blind,  one  for  or- 
phans; deaconesses  take  charge  of 
thirty  or  more  invalids,  besides  sick 
chil(fren,  penitent  women,  and  vari- 
ous other  cases.    A  preparatory  the- 
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ological  school,  and  two  or  three 
seminaries  for  our  youths,  the  Pro- 
testant Academy,  and  a  few  schools 
for  young  ladies,  together  with  two 
excellent  normal  schools  for  teach- 
ers, secure  a  good  education  for  the 
youth  of  the  higher  classes.  Eleven 
religious  journals  (three  of  which 
are  rationalistic)  are  published  in 
Paris;  and  ten  Protestant  book- 
sellers thrive,  where,  thirty  years 
ago,  a  solitary  one  found  it  difficult 
even  to  vegetate." 

The  Central  Protestant  Society 
has  70  missionaries,  118  places  of 
public  worship,  and  50  stations.  Its 
Preparatory  school  has  educated  80 
pupils,  of  whom  24  are  now  minis- 
ters. The  Evangelical  Society  is  em- 
ploying 80  missionaries.  Receipts, 
116,849  francs;  expenses,  142,220 
francs.  It  is  now  in  its  fifteenth 
year. 

The  Missionary  Society  met  for  its 
thirty-sixth  annual  festival.  Its 
spheres  of  labor  comprise  fourteen 
stations  in  South  Africa,  which  are 
in  a  prosperous  state;  China,  to 
which^it  has  sent  two  missionaries; 
two  more  are  on  the  eve  of  their  de- 
parture for  Ha3rti,  whither  as  Bap- 
tists they  have  joined  the  English 
Society,  which  sends  them  out  under 
its  auspices.  The  receipts  have  been 
166,608  francs ;  and  expenses,  167,- 
186  francs. 

The  French  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety has  sold,  during  its  twenty- 
eighth  year,  91,877  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments ;  its  receipts  have  been  64,290 
francs,  and  expenses  61,291  francs. 
To  the  91,877  coifies  of  the  Scripture 
sold  by  this  Society,  must  be  added 
87,200  sold  by  the  French  agents  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety. 

The  PaHs  TVact  Society  has  in  its 
thirty-ninth  year  sold  200,000  copies 
of  its  excellent  Almanac,  circulated 


The  receipts  of  the  Society  amount  to 
91,283£,  and  its  expenses  to  84,443£, 
but  a  previous  debt  gives  a  deficit  of 
41,000£  The  Society  publishes  no 
controversial  tracts;  it  has  printed 
seven  new  tracts,  and  four  volumes 
this  year. 

The  Societe  Eoangelique  held  its 
twenty-eighth  anniversary.  Paris, 
and  thirty  villages  around,  are  evan- 
gelized by  its  agents.  The  churches 
in  the  Haute-Vienne  and  the  Tonne 
are  being  consolidated.  Some  of  the 
places  of  worship  and  schools  are  still 
closed,  however,  under  the  law  of 
1 852.  Its  receipts  have  been  157,441f , 
and  its  expenses,  131,787f.  But  a 
previous  debt  still  leaves  15,000£  de- 
ficit 

The  Protestant  Bible  Society  held 
its  forty-first  anniversary.  It  is  the 
oldest  of  the  Societies.  Its  supplies 
extend  beyond  the  frontier  to  the 
colonies.  16,675  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  thus  circulated  during 
the  year.  Its  receipts  are  45,305£, 
and  its  expenses,  42,950£ 

Italy. — In  Italy  there  are  264 
bishops  and  archbishops ;  in  all  the 
rest  of  Europe,  314.  The  whole  Bo- 
man  Catholic  world  is  divided  into 
1,007  bishoprics,  viz.,  681  in  Eurojll, 
128  in  Asia,  29  in  Africa,  146  in 
America,  and  23  in  Austrah'a. 

Population  of  Italy, — The  follow- 
ing is  at  present  the  population  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy:  Piedmont, 
3,815,637  inhabitants;  Sardinia  (the 
Island),  573,116;  Lombardy,  2,771,- 
647 ;  Modena,  609,189 ;  Parma,  608,- 
784;  Tuscany,  1,779,338;.  The  Le- 
gations, the  Marches,  and  Umbria, 
1,960,360;  Naples,  6,843,966;  Sicfly, 
2,231,020;  total,  21,093,005  inhabit^ 
ants. 

Population  of  Rome. — The  popu- 
lation of  .the  **  Eternal  City*'  is  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 


1,600,000  of  its  different  publications.  |  sand,  divided  into  fifty-four  parishes, 
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with  1,280  priests,  2,092  monks  and 
members  of  religious  orders,  1,590 
nuns,  and  547  ecclesiastical  pupils. 
Exclusive  of  Jews,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants not  acknowledging  the  Ro- 
man Church  is  412. 

Thbbe  are  at  present,  in  the  Sacred 
College^  one  cardinal  named  by  Leo 
XII.,  twenty-one  by  Gregory  XVI., 
thirty-eight  by  Pius  IX.,  one  reserved 
in  petto  in  the  Consistory  of  26th 
June,  1859,  and  nine  hats  vacant — 
total  seventy.  The  oldest  of  the 
cardinals  is  his  Eminence  Tosti,  who 
is  eighty-five,  and  has  worn  the  purple 
twenty-four  years;  the  youngest  is 
bis  Eminence  Milesi,  forty-three,  and 
has  been  a  cardinal  four  years. 

Pope  Pius  IX  erected  in  1860  a 
new  see  at  Fortellezza,  in  Brazil,  an 
Apostolic  Vicariate  in  California,  and 
two  Apostolic  Prefectures.  He  has 
also  reestablished  the  ancient  bishop- 
ric of  the  Armenian  rite,  at  Neo- 
Cesarea,  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  Pope  has  delivered  an  allocu- 
tion in  the  Consistory,  in  reply  to 
those  who  have  asserted  that  the 
Papacy  is  incompatible  with  civiliza- 
tion, and. said,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Papacy  had  always  contributed  to 
the  diffusion  of  real  civilization.  The 
Pope  declared  that  he  was  only  op- 
posed to  that  pretended  modern  civil- 
ization which  persecutes  the  Church, 
imprisons  her  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
priests,  suppresses  religious  orders, 
despoils  the  Church,  and  tramples 
justice  under  foot  He  deplored  that 
the  Concordat  had  been  violated  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Pope 
declared  that  he  would  spontaneously 
have  granted  concessions,  and  would 
have  accepted  those  which  have  been 
advised  by  the  Catholic  Sovereigns,  but 
that  he  could  not  receive  the  counsels 
and  unjust  demands  of  an  usurping 
government  In  conclusion,  the  Holy 
Father  deplored  the  subversion  of  all 
^  authority,  and  promised  forgiveness 
to  all  who  had  been  misled.  He  con- 
fided, he  said,  the  cause  of  the  Church 


to  God,  the  avenger  of  justice  and 
right. 

/Therb  has  been  established  at 
Naples^  says  the  Gaeetta  di  Turino, 
a  committee  of  priests,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  "  Union  of  the  Eccle- 
siastics of  Southern  Italy."  Their 
programme  comprises,  1st,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  journal  aiming  solely  to  in- 
struct the  people,  and  to  propound 
reforms  in  discipline ;  2d,  a  uniform 
system  of  preaching ;  8d,  gratuitous 
instruction  in  religious  and  political 
duties  for  all  classes ;  4th,  assistance 
for  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  and  a 
method  of  assisting  and  succoring 
prisoners. 

Naples. — ^The  Italian*  government 
found  1,347,027  ducats  in  possession 
of  the  Conferenza  des  Missions,  at 
Naples,  and  appropriated  it  as  an 
ecclesiastical  fund  for  future  use. 

The  Jesuits.— ^The  present  General 
of  the  Order  is  Peter  Beck,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Rothaan.  The  whole  num« 
her  of  the  Order,  according  to  recent 
statistics,  published  in  Rome,  is  at 
present  7^144,  being  2,292  greater 
than  in  the  year  1 847.  One  thousand 
are  engaged  in  foreign  missions,  and 
there  are  444  in  the  United  States. 
The  largest  number  is  found  in  France 
and  Italy.  They  have  been  expelled 
from  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Modena, 
the  Marches,  Umbria,  Romagna  and 
the  two  Sicilies.  The  General  of  the 
Order  has  addressed  to  Victor  Emman- 
uel a  protest  against  their  recent 
suppression.  After  speaking  of  the 
suppression  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Jesuits  in  1848  in  Piedmont,  the 
General  proceeds  : 

"  From  the  time  of  the  Italian'war 
last  year,  up  to  the  present  day,  the 
Company  of  Jesus  has  lost  three  con- 
vents and  colleges  in  Lombardy,  six 
in  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  eleven  in 
the  Pontifical  States,  nineteen  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  fifteen  in 
Sicily.  Every  where  the  company  has 
been  deprived  of  its  estates  and  mov- 
ables, in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
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word.  Its  members,  about  fifteen 
hundred  in  number,  haye  been  driven 
from  cities  and  houses ;  escorted  like 
malefactors  by  soldiers  from  one  town 
to  another;  detained  in  public  pri- 
sons, atrociously  ill-treated  and  in- 
sulted ;  even  preyented  from  seeking 
an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of  some  pious 
family ;  and  in  many  places  not  even 
the  white  hairs  of  old  age,  nor  the 
prostration  caused  by  infirmity,  were 
respected." 

Protestcmtism  in  Italy, — ^As  far  as 
the  influence  of  Sardinia  reaches,  re- 
ligious toleration  is  insured.  The 
work  of  evangelization  will  probably 

Sroceed  with  increased  rapidity.  The 
feue  EoangelUche  Kirchemeitung 
contains  a  series  of  valuable  articles 
on  the  present  state  and  prospects  of 
this  movement  .The  Waldensea  in 
the  valleys  number  about  22,000 ; 
the  regular  Sunday  morning  attend- 
ance on  worship  is  7,850  ;  average  of 
communicants,  partaking  of  the  sacra- 
ment, T,650;  81  Sunday-schools.  The 
station  at  Pignerol  is  another  position 
of  strength.  At  Turin  there  is  a  con- 
gregation of  1,600  Waldenses  ;  MM. 
Beit  and  Meille,  pastors.  The  Btuma 
Novella,  edited  by  Meille,  advocates 
their  views ;  81,872  bibles  and  books 
circulated.  At  Alessandria  there  are 
two  preaching  places ;  in  Voghera,  80 
Italians  held  service ;  there  are  small 
bands  in  Casale,  Castelnuova,  and 
Quazzora.  At  Courmayer,  in  the 
Aosta  valley,  M.  Curie  preaches  to 
some  75  converted  Roman  Catholics ; 
he  is  aided  in  his  work  by  Mr.  Qay. 
At  Genoa,  a  Waldensian  church  was 
bmlt  in  1858,  ministered  to  by 
Bruschi ;  the  congregation  number 
about  160.  At  Leghorn  and  Pisa, 
M.  Bibet  has  collected  flourishing 
congregations;  at  Leghorn,  about 
200  attend  service.  The  Waldensian 
theological  school  is  now  established 
at  Florence;  it  has  6  students.  M. 
CoiLCourde  labors  in  the  schools. 
Noceto  and  Stephen  )ifalan  have 
preached  in  Milan.  Mazzarella,  for- 
merly of  Genoa,  is  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  influential  men  among  these  ' 


Italian  converts";  he  is  a  Plymouthite, 
introspect  to  the  church ;  he  is  now 
professor  at  Bologna.  Yastavini,  of 
Bologna,  is  opposed  to  him  on  these 
questions ;  he  holds  service  there  oi^ 
Sunday  for  80  or  40  persons.  Cresy 
preaches  in  Reggio  and  Modena  every 
fortnight  The  Gospel  is  also  regu- 
larly preached  in  Asti  by  Minetti ;  in 
Areola  by  Dassio ;  in  Novi  by  Grosso ; 
4n  Alessandria  by  Rosetti ;  in  Novara 
and  Fassa  by  Tealdo ;  in  Nizza  by 
Techi ;  in  La  Spinetta  by  Oarlino ;  to 
congregations  varying  £om  15  to  50. 
The  Evangelical  Italian  church  at 
Turin,  of  about  60  members,  is  direct- 
ed by  De  Sanctis.  That  at  Gknoa  is 
under  the  charge  of  Larzomarsino, 
since  Mazzarella  was  transferred  to 
Bologna ;  it  has  about  150  members. 
For  three  hundred  years,  since  the 
suppression  of  the  beginnings  of 
reform,  the  word  has  not  been  pro- 
claimed in  so  many  places  or  to  so 
many  persons. 

A  Madrid  paper  asserts  that  thirty 
thousand  tracts  and  other  works  de- 
fending Protestant  doctrines  had  been 
printed  at  London  in  the  Spanish 
language,  and  that  sixty  smugglers 
had  undertaken  to  introduce  them 
into  Spain. 

Portugal. — The  struggle  between 
this  kingdom  and  Rome  fourteen 
years  ago,  upon  the  rights  of  the 
crown  over  the  East  Indian  bishop- 
rics of  Goa,  Diu,  and  Damas,  has 
operated  against  Romanism  in  the 
popular  mind.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  has  called 
forth  protests  sustained  by  citatioDS 
from  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
Fathers.  Finally,  the  effort  made 
three  years  ago  to  introduce  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy,  with  their  Lazarist 
Father  Confessors,  failed,  and  the 
newly-awakened  fear  of  Uie  Jesuits 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Society 
which  seeks  to  spread  the  Scriptures 
and  exhorts  to  a  diligent  use  of  the 
same  as  the  best  means  of  averting 
the  danger.  So  says  the  If.  JEhang, 
KircheTizeitung, 
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Art.  L— the  HOMERIC  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  GODS.* 

Bj  WiLLiAH  S.  Ttler,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Amherat  College,  Kaas. 

• 

ITaegelsbach's  Homeric  Theology  has  been  a  standard  work 
ever  since  it  was  given  to  the  public  in  1840,  and  it  still  re- 
mains the  most  systematic  and  complete  treatise  on  that  sub- 
ject with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
look  over  his  copious  index  of  seven  sections,  divided  and 
sub-divided,  classified  and  arranged  with  the  help  of  all  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabet,  as  well  as  the  Arabic 
numerals,  to  see  the  exhaustive,  German  fulness  and  method- 
icalness  with  which  he  has  treated  the  Homeric  Olympus. 
And  when  we  pass  from  the  index  to  the  work  itself,  we  are 


*  Die  Homerische  Theologie  in  ihren  ZusammenhaDge  dargestellt  von  Carl  Fbibd- 
BiCH  Naegblsbach,  Pfofessor  am  K.  B.  GjmDaBium  zu  Niirnberg.  Niimberg.  1840. 

Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age.  By  the  Right  Honorable  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  D.C.L.,  M.P.  for  the  Univeraitj  of  Oxford.  In  three  volumes.  Ox- 
ford: at  the  University  Press.  1858.  Tol  II.  Olympus:  or,  the  Religion  of  the 
Homeric  Age. 
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pleased  to  find  that  this  large  promise  is  amply  falfilled ;  that 
while  the  classification  of  topics  exhausts  the  subject,  the 
copious  illustrations  constitute  a  complete  reaumJi  of  passages 
pertaining  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  age. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age  is 
a  more  voluminous  work,  more  suggestive,  and  more  practical, 
but  less  scientific  and  complete.  Borrowing  freely  from  the 
German  scholar,  and  readily  acknowledging  his  obligations, 
the  English  statesman  adds  little  to  the  materials,  and  omits 
many  of  the  facts  with  their  illustrations,  but  inquires  with 
more  eager  curiosity  into  the  origin  of  the  religious  ideas  and 
usages  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  with  the  faith  and  reverence 
as  well  as  the  practical  wisdom  befitting  a  leader  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  leading  State  of  Protestant  Christendom,  looks 
at  every  topic  in  its  relations  to  Christianity  and  the  Bible. 
Of  course,  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  German  professor  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  English  Exchequer. 
Still  the  work  of  Mr.  Gladstone  adds  another  to  the  many 
enduring  monuments  which  perpetuate  the  fame  of  that  conn- 
try  whose  greatest  statesmen  have  always  been,  at  the  same 
time,  her  best  classical  scholars. 

Passing  from  these  authors  to  the  subject  of  which  they  treat, 
it  is  our  purpose  to  confine  our  remarks,  at  present,  to  the 
Homeric  Doctrine  of  the  Gods,  reserving  the  Doctrine  of  Sin 
and  Expiation,  and  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  for  future 
articles,  should  time  and  opportunity  permit. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Homeric  Theology,  or  the  Homeric 
Doctrine  of  the  Gods,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Homer 
had  any  such  doctrine,  or  theology,  clearly  defined  and  sys- 
tematically arranged  in  his  own  mind,  still  less,  that  his  poems 
were  intended  to  be  a  catechism  or  a  creed  for  the  instruction 
of  coming  generations.  Homer  never  preaches  or  delivers  lec- 
tures. As  his  life  and  character  can  only  be  gathered  from 
his  works,  so  his  religious  sentiments  are  nowhere  stated  in 
form  or  didactically  inculcated,  but  are  every  where  presup- 
posed in  the  plot,  implied  in  the  incidents,  jittered  and  acted 
by  his  heroes  and  minor  personages.  Indeed  it  is  not  his  own 
theology  or  his  own  opinions  on  any  subject  that  he  has  given 
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US ;  but,  wholly  objective,  living  only  in  his  characters,  he  has 
perpetuated  the  living  image  of  their  religious  ideas  and 
usages.  And  these  ideas  and  usages  he  has  r^-presented  to  us 
under  all  the  varieties  of  individual  opinion  and  experience, 
with  all  the  self-contradictions  that  belong  to  false  systems  of 
religion,  and  with  all  the  contrast  between  theory  and  practice, 
creed  and  conduct,  which  imperfect  men  always  exhibit  in 
real  life,  sometimes  further  exaggerated  by  a  palpable  but  not 
readily  measurable  difference  between  the  imagination  of  the 
poet  and  the  people,  and  the  traditions  which  they  have  received 
from  a  purer  and  more  primitive  age. 

To  discriminate  between  these  differences,  and  to  reconcile 
these  contradictions,  is  sometimes  not  a  little  difficult.  Still, 
beneath  them  all  there  is  an  underlying  system  of  religious 
doctrine,  which  characterizes  and  more  or  less  controls  the 
men  of  the  Homeric  age ;  and  Homer,  with  all  his  contradic- 
tions, was  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks  for  many  generations.  An 
eye-witness  to  events  cotemporaneous  with  the  earliest  prophets 
and  kings  of  Israel,  a  faithful  voucher*  for  manners  and  cus- 
toms and  a  state  of  society  strikingly  similar  to  those  which 
existed  among  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  the  primeval  and  in 
their  estimation  inspired  bard,  teacher,  and  historian  of  a  peo- 
ple second  only  to  the  Jews  in  their  influence  on  the  education 
and  development  of  mankind.  Homer,  and  especially  the 
theology  of  Homer,  cannot  but  be  a  study  of  deep  interest  to 
the  Christian  who,  with  no  narrow  or  one-sided  view,  sees  one 
and  the  same  hand,  the  hand  of  God,  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

1.  JVumber  and  Classijlcaiion  of  the  Gods, 

The  reader  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  will  discover  at  once 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  which,  according  to  the 
Scriptures  and  according  to  the  most  reliable  history  and  the 
soundest  philosophy  also,  was  once  universal,  has  already  dis- 

*  Such  P.  Schl^gel  takes  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  'O/z^pof,  a  voucher  for 
heroic  life  and  times ;  though,  with  the  inborn  skepticism  of  a  German,  he  still 
doubts  whether  any  such  man  as  Homer  ever  lived. 
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appeared  from  the  Homeric  world,  and  given  place  to  the 
Polytheistic  conception  of  "  Gods  many  and  Lords  many."  In- 
stead of  one  omnipresent  and  infinite  spirit,  alike  present  and 
alike  powerful  in  all  places  and  all  ages,  which  is  to  us  essen- 
tial to  the  very  idea  of  God,  the  divine  essence,  as  conceived 
by  these  early  Greeks,  is  already  divided  into  as  many  classes 
of  so  called  Divine  Beings — all,  of  course,  more  or  less  limited 
and  degraded,  as  there  are  departments  of  divine  agency,  and 
some  of  these  classes  comprehend  an  indefinite  number  of  in- 
dividuals answering  to  the  number  and  variety  of  existences 
in  the  department.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  not  wanting 
evident  vestiges  of  a  primitive  monotheism  in  the  supremacy 
of  Jupiter,  the  father  of  Gods  and  men,  whose  will  is  accom- 
plished in  all  the  changeful  and  apparently  conflicting  course 
of  events,  (D.  1,  5,)  who  sits  enthroned  on  Mount  Olympus, 
weighing  the  destinies  of  the  combatants,  while  the  inferior 
deities  all  engage  in  the  strife  of  battle  (H.  20,  21,  seqq. ; 
22,  209,  seqq.) ;  and  who,  though  gods  and  men  should  com- 
bine against  him,  with  perfect  ease  could  lift  them  all  and  the 
earth  itself  up  to  heaven,  or  hurl  them  down  to  Tartarus  at 
his  sovereign  pleasure  (II.  8,  5-27).  There  is  also  a  kind  of 
trinity,  or  triad,  in  the  manifest  and  vast  superiority  of  Zeus, 
Athene,  and  Apollo — the  All-father,  the  Wisdom  that  is  bom 
of  him,  and  the  Son  who  is  his  Voice  or  Word.  These  three 
are  seldom  (never  long)  at  direct  variance  with  each  other. 
In  the  Odyssey^  Athene  and  Apollo  are  entirely  at  one  with 
Zeus.  In  the  Iliad^  there  is  a  temporary  and  partial  alienation 
between  Zeus  and  Athene,  while  he  is  avenging  the  wrongs  of 
Achilles  on  the  Grecians.  With  this  exception,  the  son  and 
daughter  both  act  not  only  in  harmony  with  their  father,  but 
in  joyful  subordination  to  his  will.  And  the  three  are  ad- 
dressed together  by  mortals,  as  of  one  mind — almost  as  if  they 
were  one  being — ^in  that  oft-repeated  prayer,  "  Would  that 
Father  Zeus,  Athenei,  and  Apollo,  etc.,"  which  the  heroes  of 
the  Trojan  war  offer  whenever  they  would  fain  see  some  work 
accomplished  which  is  nearly  or  quite  too  great  or  too  good  to 
be  hoped  for  (II.  2,  371 ;  4,  288 ;  7, 132 ;  Od.  7,  311 ;  24,  376, 
et  al.).    From  the  marked  peculiarity  as  well  as  the  manifest 
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superiority  of  these  gods,  and  from  the  anomalies  in  the  func- 
tions ascribed  to  them — which  are  inexplicable  on  any  theory 
of  natural  and  homogeneous  development— Mr.  Gladstone 
argues  at  great  length  and  with  much  force,*  that  they  are  not 
strictly  mythological,  but  traditional  divinities,  derived,  in  the 
main  features  of  their  character  and  office,  from  some  earlier 
and  purer  religion,  and  ultimately  from  a  direct  revelation, 
though  th^e  primitive  features  are  obscured  and  disfigured 
by  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar  and  the  inventions  of  the 
poet. 

Besides  these  first  three,  there  are  six  other  divinities  of  un- 
questionably Olympian  rank  and  residence,  for  whom  He- 
phaestus has  built  palaces  on  Mount  Olympus  (II.  1,  607),  and 
who  convene  in  the  court  of  Zeus,  as  occasion  requires,  for  a 
council  or  a  feast.  These  are :  Here,  sister  and  wife  of  Zeus ; 
Ares,  and  Hephaestus  and  Hermes,  his  sons,  and  Artemis  and 
Aphrodite,  his  daughters.  Poseidon  and  Hades,  brothers  of 
Zeus,  also  clearly  belong  to  the  same  rank,  though,  from  the 
necessity  of  their  office  and  province,  the  one  has  his  ordinary 
dwelling  in  the  sea  (II.  13, 21 ;  20, 13),  and  the  fixed  abode  of  the 
other  is  ^n  the  invisible  world  under  the  earth  (II.  20,  61,  seqq.). 
Hades  j^omes  to  Olympus  when  he  is  wounded  by  Hercules  (11. 5, 
398).  His  wife,  Persephone,  is  never  seen  there ;  but  her  rank  in 
her  own  right  as  well  as  in  that  of  her  husband,  would  entitle  her 
to  no  inferior  place  among  the  Olympic  deities.  Diana  and  La- 
tona,  though  inferior  wives  of  Zeus,  are,  of  course,  among  those 
wlio  '*  occupy  Olympian  abodes"  (II.  5, 383 ;  21 ,  499).  Dionysus 
(Bacchus)  and  Demeter  (Ceres)  are  deities  of  high  rank  and 
power ;  but  they  seem  to  have  their  dwelling,  not  so  much 
in  heaven,  as  on  earth  among  the  sons  of  men.  By  adding  to 
these  sixteen  principal  deities  three  or  four  others  of  doubtful 
Olympian  residence,  or  of  a  manifestly  inferior  grade,  Mr. 
Gladstone  contrives  to  make  up  twenty,  answering  to  the 
number  of  tripods  which  Hephaestus  was  forging  to  stand 
around  the  wall  in  the  well-built  hall,  where  the  gods  were 
wont  to  assemble  (II.  18,  373).  But  this  is  rather  too  trivial  and 
incidental  a  circumstance  to  support  the  inference  that  Homer 

*  Vol.  ii.  sec.  2.    Tho  Traditive  Element  of  the  Homeric  Theo-Mylhology. 
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reckoned  just  twenty  members  of  the  Olympic  coancil.  Still 
less  can  any  authority  be  found  in  Homer  for  the  twelve  greater 
gods  as  distinguished  from  the  less — the  Dii  Majores  as  dis- 
tingnished  from  the  Dii  Minores  of  tlie  Romans. 

About  these  principal  deities  cluster  several  who  maybe 
called  serving  divinities,  whose  ofSce  it  is  to  attend  on  their 
superiors.  Tims,  Zeus,  as  the  guardian  of  civil  and  political 
justice,  is  assisted  by  Themis,  who  convenes  assemblies,  whether 
of  gods  or  men,  and  keeps  order  in  them  (II.  20,  4;  Od.  2,  68); 
Here,  as  goddess  of  marriage,  by  the  Eileithyise,  her  daughters 
(II.  11,  271);  Apollo,  by  the  Muses  (II.  1,  603);  Aphrodite,  by 
the  Graces.  The  Hours  are  the  gatekeepers  of  heaven  (II.  5, 
749 ;  7,  411) ;  Hebe  is  the  cupbearer  of  the  gods  (II.  4,  2),  and 
Asclepius  and  Paieon  are  their  physicians.  Iris,  though  orig- 
inally an  impersonation  of  the  rainbow,  as  the  name  imports 
(II.  11,  27),  appears  in  Homer  only  as  the  messenger  of  the 
Olympian  gods,  particularly  of  Zeus  (II.  15,  144,  et  pamri). 

A  second  class  of  quasi-divinities  are  the  allegorical  deities, 
or  impersonations  of  ideas,  which  are  not  mere  poetical  person- 
ifications on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  wholly  mytho- 
logical beings,  but  fill  up,  at  various  intervals,  all  the  space 
between  personality  and  allegory,  though  none  of  them  possess 
such  an  established  divine  personality  as  to  have  their  fixed 
times  and  places  of  worship.  These  are,  for  the  most  part, 
either  military  or  moral.  Among  the  impersonations  of  mili- 
tary ideas  are  Discord  ("Ept^),  Din  ('Eww),  Uproar  (JLvdoijioi)^ 
Rout  {^6Pos),  Terror  (Aet/xo^),  Panic  (*v^a).  Humor  ("Oaaa),  etc., 
of  which  the  first  two  have  quite  a  fixed  personality,  while 
the  others  approach  nearer  to  allegory,  or  hover  between  them. 
They  are  all,  except  Rumor,  kindred  or  companions  of  Mars 
(cf.  II.  4,  440;  6,  592;  18,  299;  15,  119 ;  9,  2).  Among  the 
impersonations  of  moral  ideas,  or  moral  powera,  are  Destiny 
(AJtra,  Uolpa)  and  the  Fates  {Krjpeg,  KaraKkio^eg,  cf.  II.  20, 127; 
19,  410 ;  Od.  7,  197) ;  Death  and  his  brother.  Sleep  (eavaro^, 
•TTrvo^,  II.  14,  231);  the  Dream-god  also  ("Oveipos  II.  2,  6);  the 
goddess  of  Moral  Blindness  ("Att^),  daughter  of  Zeus,  yet  cast 
out  from  heaven,  and  the  source  of  universal  mischief  on 
earth  (II.  19, 91, 126) ;  the  entreating  and  reconciling  goddesses 
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(AtraJ)  who  follow  after  Ate  and  repair  the  mischief  she  has 
done  (II.  9,  602) ;  and  the  Furies  {'Epivveg)^  who  avenge  all 
violations  of  natural  and  moral  order  (II.  15,  204 ;  19,  260, 
418 ;  Od.  2,  135).  These  divinities  are  the  subordinate  agents 
of  the  superior  gods,  the  military  being  mainly  satellites  of 
Arcs,  and  the  moral  serving  as  the  executioners  of  Zeus  and 
of  Hades  (II.  19,  87  ;  3, 279,  compared  with  19,  260). 

A  third  class  of  subordinate  divinities,  allied  to  these  last, 
but  having  their  sphere  in  the  material  instead  of  the  moral 
world,  are  the  impersonations  of  the  elements  and  powers  of 
nature.  Such  are  the  Wind-gods,  the  Eiver-gods,  the  gods  of 
the  Sea,  and  the  Nymphs  of  the  Fountains,  the  Groves,  and 
the  Meadows  (II.  20,  7 ;  21,  135,  seqq. ;  23,  195-200).  Occa- 
sionally a  nymph  is  specified  by  name,  as  the  mother  of  some 
hero  (U.  6,  22,  etc.) ;  but  generally  they  are  spoken  of  as  an 
indefinite  and  undistinguishable  number  (II.  20,  7).  Of  the 
Wind-gods,  Boreas  and  Zephyrus  are  especially  prominent. 
The  Nymphs  of  the  Sea,  among  whom  Thetis,  mother  of 
Achilles,  is  prominent,  are  daughters  of  the  old  sea  gods, 
Nereus  and  Phorkys  (II.  18, 141 ;  Od.  1, 72) ;  Amphitrite  is 
goddess  of  the  waves  and  monsters  of  the  deep  (Od.  3,  91 ;  12, 
97) ;  and  Poseidon  presides  over  the  whole  realm  of  the  sea,  as 
his  brothers  Zeus  and  Hades  do  over  the  air  and  under  the 
earth.  There  is  also  a  sun-god  (Helius)  and  an  earth-goddess 
(Qeea),  who  are  honored  by  sacrifices,  especially  as  witnesses 
to  contracts  (II.  8, 103,  276).  Eos  (East),  the  goddess  of  the 
morning,  has  a  distinct  divine  personality  (Od.  5, 1),  but  no 
worship.  The  river-gods  are  invested  by  Homer  with  great 
powers  and  prerogatives  (II.  21, 194;  23, 142);  and  as  Oceanus 
is  the  source  of  all  the  rivers  and  fountains,  so  is  he  the  origin 
or  genesis  of  all  the  gods  (II,  21,  195 ;  14,  244).*  He,  how- 
ever, comes  not  to  the  councils  on  Olympus  (II.  20,  7),  and 
seems  to  belong  to  the  gods  of  olden  time.     With  him  is  asso- 

*  Compare  the  speculations  of  the  Ionian  philosophers,  so  many  of  whom  make 
water  the  first  principle.  According  to  the  Genesis  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  in  the  beginning^  when  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  The  analogy  is  interesting;  but  the  contrast  is  also 
striking. 
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ciated  Tethya,  the  all-mother,  as  he  is  the  all-fether  (H.  14, 
201).  Kronns  and  Khea  are  still  more  emphatically  gods  of  the 
olden  time.  Kronns  is  not  only  dethroned,  but,  with  his  Titan 
children,  is  imprisoned  in  Tartarus  (II.  14,  274-9),  whither  they 
were  sent  down  by  Zeus,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment (Ibid.  204).  Kronus,  as  the  name  imports,  must  have 
been  originally  a  kind  of  impersonation  of  Time.  Oceanus, 
the  all-surronnding,  suggests,  in  like  manner,  the  idea  of  all- 
encompassing  space,  while  his  epithets  (the  deep-flowing,  swift- 
flowing,  etc.,  II.  21,  194)  and  his  name,  perhaps,  denote  the 
ceaseless  flow  of  existence  in  and  around  that  broad  and  deep 
channel.  But,  while  the  conception  of  this  whole  class  of 
divinities  doubtless  arose  from  the  elemental  ideas  and  powere 
of  nature,  as  represented  in  the  Homeric  poems,  they  are  no 
longer  identified  with  those  powers  and  ideas,  nor  absolutely 
confined  to  an  agency  within  their  appropriate  spheres.  As  a 
general  fact,  they  preside  over  those  elements,  rather  than  are 
identical  with  them  or  personifications  of  them.  They  con- 
vene, with  the  other  gods,  in  the  full  assembly  of  Olympus, 
and  exercise,  with  more  or  less  freedom,  the  prerogatives  char- 
acteristic of  Homeric  deities.  The  gods  of  the  early  Greeks 
are  far  from  being  mere  deifications  of  the  powers  of  nature. 
Even  the  class  that  approach  most  nearly  to  snch  a  system 
are  more  or  less  free  and  independent  of  the  elements  over 
which  they  preside;  and  these  same  elements  are  also,  at  the 
same  time,  controlled  by  the  superior  gods,  especially  by  the 
above  mentioned  trinity,  or  triad  (Od.  9,  67 ;  2,  420 ;  II.  1, 
479;  12,17-25). 

Our  enumeration  of  the  Homeric  divinities  would  not  be 
complete  without  an  allusion  to  Proteus,  Atlas,  Circe,  Calypso, 
the  Sirens,  the  Cyclopses,  and  the  other  prodigies,  with  whom 
Ulysses  meets  in  his  wanderings  over  the  remote  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  whose  names,  relations,  and  functions, 
Nagelsbach  and  Gladstone  agree  in  finding  traces  of  an 
Egyptian  and  Phoenician  origin.  Gladstone  finds  evidences 
of  Phoenician  (and  so,  perhaps,  Eastern)  origin  and  ideas  in 
Poseidon,  Hermes,  Demeter,  Aphrodite,  Hephaestus,  and  Die- 
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nysns.*  The  only  Olympic  deities  whose  names  are  common 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  are  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Vesta, 
Latona,  Proserpina,  and  Mars.  These  gods,  so  far  as  thej^ 
take  part  in  the  war,  espouse  the  side  of  the  Trojans;  and 
Gladstone  regards  them  as  peculiarly  Pelasgian  deities.f  The 
others  he  supposes  to  have  come  into  Greece  later,  with  the 
Hellenic,  or  Hellic,  element  of  the  population.  lie  classifies 
fonr,  namely,  Athene,  Apollo,  Latona,  and  L*is,  as  deities  hav- 
ing their  basis  and  the  general  outline  of  their  attributes  and 
character  from  tradition ;  five,  namely,  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
Pluto,  Diana,  and  Persephone,  as  deities  of  traditional  basis, 
but  with  development  principally  mythological  or  inventive  ; 
and  the  remaining  Olympians,  as  deities  of  invention  or  my- 
thology proper. 

"^  2.  Relations  of  the  Gods  to  each  other. 

The  Olympus  of  Homer  is  not  conceived,  in  the  main,  ac- 
cording to  any  system  of  physical  or  metaphysical  ideas,  T)ut 
is  modelled  according  to  the  analogies  of  human  life.  These 
analogies  are  partly  domestic  and  partly  political ;  partly  those 
of  the  family,  and  partly  those  of  the  state. 

The  principal  dwellers  on  Olympus  are  the  family  of  Jupi-. 
ter,  consisting  of  himself,  his  three  wives,  his  four  sons,  and 
his  three  daughters,  who  are  settled  down  around  him,  some 
married  and  some  in  single  blessedness ;  some  virtuous  and 
pure,  others,  like  himself,  unfaithful  to  their  wedded  compan- 
ions, and  indulging  in  unrestrained  illicit  intercourse  with  the 
children  of  men.  The  reader  is  constantly  reminded  of  the 
Oriental  monarch  and  his  harem,  of  the  royal  family  with 
their  loose  morals  and  manners,  and  the  court  with  its  intrigues 
and  strifes,  jealousies  and  festivities.  There  is  but  little  differ- 
ence between  the  court  and  royal  family  of  Pri^m  in  Troy 
and  those  of  Jupiter  in  heaven,  and  that  difference  is  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  the  earthly  sovereign.  "  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  the  divine  life  of  Olympus,  wherever  it 
reproduces  the  human,  reproduces  it  in  a  degraded   form 

*  Yol.  ii.  sea  3.  f  VoL  i.  sec.  7. 
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Enjoyment  and  indulgence,  when  carried  from  earth  to 
heaven,  lose  that  limit  of  honorable  relation  to  labor  which 
alone  make  them  respectable."* 

But  a  life  of  ease  and  sensual  pleasure  must  sometimes  give 
place  to  the  cares  of  government,  even  in  the  court  of  Jupiter. 
And  then  the  court  becomes  a  council,  and  the  royal  family 
the  councillors.  Still,  however,  they  sit  with  their  golden  gob- 
lets in  their  hands,  and  the  beautiful  Hebe  serves  them  with 
the  delicious  nectar,  while  they  look  down  upon  the  Trojan 
city  and  deliberate  on  the  destinies  of  the  combatants  (II.  4, 1). 
This  ordinary  and  comparatively  informal  sitting  is  called  a 
session  {i&6icog,  Od.  6,  3)  or  council  {povXfj,  Hes.  Theog.  802), 
and  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  councils  of  the  chieftaifis  in 
the  Grecian  camp.  But  on  special  occasions,  Jupiter  convenes, 
in  due  form,  an  dssemhly  of  all  the  gods  (II.  8, 1 ;  20, 4),  which 
is  called  by  the  same  name  (ayopa),  and  answers  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  (igora  of  the  assembled  Greeks,  when  Agamemnon 
summons  them  to  consider  some  question  of  unusual  moment 
(II.  2, 51).  Themis  convenes  and  dismisses  alike  the  assembly 
of  men  and  of  gods  (Od.  2,  69  ;  II.  20,  4),  and,  by  implication, 
keeps  order  in  the  meeting.  In  both  alike,  a  few  of  the  aris- 
tocracy alone  take  part  in  the  debate,  as  Agamemnon,  Kestor, 
Achilles,  Ulysses,  Diomed,  in  the  Grecian  assembly,  so  Zeus, 
Here,  Poseidon,  Athene,  and  Apollo,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
gods  (II.  8, 1  seqq. ;  20, 1  seqq. ;  24, 32).  And  as  Agamemnon 
on  earth,  so  Zeus  in  heaven,  not  only  presides  over  the  hotde 
and  the  agora^  but  holds  the  result  at  his  sovereign  disposal, 
and  sometimes  decides  and  acts  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  his  advisers  (II.  11,  78),  but  sometimes  yields  his 
own  preferences  to  theirs,  and  generally  executes  and  repre- 
sents, not  his  own  will  merely,  but  the  will  of  the  body  over 
whom  he  presides.  Here  again,  however,  the  advantage  i3  in 
favor  of  the  earthly,  rather  than  the  heavenly  convocation. 
Zeus  swaggers  and  threatens  in  a  style  that  would  disgrace  an 
Oriental  despot  (II.  8,  5-27)  ;  the  celestials  fret  and  chafe  under 
his  tyranny  (II.  4,  20-30)  ;  and  perchance  they  settle  the  diffi- 


*  Gladstone,  vol.  il  p.  334. 
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calty  somewhat  as  the  trinmvirate  at  Rome  did,  by  mutually 
giving  over  to  destruction  their  most  devoted  aud  faithful  wor- 
shippers (II.  4,  51  seq.).  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  assem- 
blies and  the  battles  of  the  gods  were  intended  for  a  burlesque 
on  those  of  mortals,  so  uniformly  comical  and  ludicrous  is  the 
representation.  Even  the  so-called  Homeric  Hymns  wear  very 
much  of  this  aspect  of  burlesque,  so  inconsistent  are  they  with 
all  our  ideas  of  worship  or  even  of  veneration. 

3.  Nature  and  Essence  of  the  Gods. 

Human  analogy  does  not  cease  with  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  gods.     It  is  the  basis  of  all  the  Homeric  representations  of 
their  nature  and  form.    Neither  his  heroes  nor  the  poet  him- 
self seems  to  have  any  other  conception  of  the  gods  than  that 
they  are  essentially  like  men.    The  difference  is  not  in  kind, 
but  only  in  measure  and  degree.    And  this  anthropomorphous^ 
or  rather  anthropophuous  representation  is  not,*as  it  manifestly 
is  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  language  of  figure  and  of  ac- 
commodation to  human  weakness.    Nor  is  it  merely  the  off- 
spring of  the  imagination,  the  invention  of  the  poet.    It  seems 
rather  to  be  the  prevailing,  popular,  fundamental  idea  of  the 
divine  nature.    Not  only  do  the  gods  assume  at  pleasure  the 
precise  form  of  men  and  the  likeness  of  particular  men,  but 
they  converse,  face  to  face,  in  their  own  proper  form,  with 
their  favorite  heroes,  and  enable  them  to  distinguish  gods 
from  men  (II.  5, 124 ;  15,  243 ;  20, 130) ;  they  appear,  in  their 
own  proper  form  {ivafyyels,  Od.  7,  201,  cf.  16,  161),  and  sit  at 
the  feasts  of  the  Phoenicians  (Od.  7,  203)  and  the  Ethiopians 
(Od.  1,  26;  II.  1,  424);  and  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  whether  on  earth  or  in 
heaven,  they  are  always  conceived  of  as  having  the  form  and 
all  the  organs  of  the  human  body.    Thetis  takes  hold  of  the 
bearded  chin  of  Jupiter  on   Mount  Olympus  (II.   1,  501); 
Athene  smites  Ares  on  the  neck,  and  overthrows  him,  in  the 
battle  of  the  gods,  on  the  field  of  Troy  (21,  406)  ;  Here  seizes 
Diana  by  the  wrists,  takes  the  bow  and  arrows  from  her  back,' 
and  raps  her  smartly  about  the  ears  (21,  489).    We  have  a 
full-length  description  of  Here  at  her  toilet  in  heaven  (14, 170), 
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and  of  Hephaestus  at  his  forge  on  Olympus  (18,  411).  The 
gods  are  of  superhuman  size,  weight,  and  heauty.  Ares, 
prostrate  on  the  field  of  battle,  covers  seven  acres  (H.  21, 407); 
the  axle  groans  beneath  the  weight  of  Athene,  when  she 
mounts  the  chariot  by  the  side  of  Diomed  (II.  5,  838);  and,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  epithets  applied  to  the  goddesses,  and  even 
to  such  a  scapegrace  as  Ares  (Od.  8,  310),  Calypso,  not  ex- 
actly an  impartial  witness  it  is  true,  claims  that  mortals  of  her 
own  sex  cannot  compare  with  immortals  in  beauty  of  person 
(Od.  5,  212),  But  all  this,  so  far  from  disproving,  only  proves, 
or  rather  presupposes  a  human  form.  Their  blood  is  called  by 
another  name  (II.  5,  340) ;  but  it  flows  from  their  wonnded 
bodies  just  like  the  blood  of  mortals  (II.  6,  416).  They  do  not 
eat  bread  nor  drink  wine  (II.  5,  341),  but  they  are  just  as  de- 
pendent on  their  ambrosia  and  nectar  for  nourishment  as  men 
are  on  their  daily  food  and  drinlc  (Od.  5,  93,  196-9).  The 
gods  are  characterized  in  words  as  blessed  (/laicope^,  II.  1,  339), 
living  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure  {pela  ^cjovreg,  II.  6, 138),  free 
from  care  and  sorrow  {dKridieg^  II.  24,  526).  Yet  they  are  sub- 
ject to  fatigue  and  exhaustion  (II.  4,  26 ;  5,  886) ;  they  need 
rest  and  sleep,  Zeus  himself  not  excepted  (11.  1,  609) ;  and 
wounds  and  bruises  and  miseries  of  every  kind  are  so  general 
among  them,  that  when  Aphrodite  is  wounded,  and  flees  to  the 
bosom  of  her  mother  for  relief,  the  mother  comforts  her  heart, 
on  the  principle  that  "  misery  loves  company,"  with  a  whole 
chapter  of  the  woes  that  other  and  more  powerful  deities  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  mortals  (II.  6,  380  seqq.).  The  three 
principal  gods  are  ordinarily  exempt  from  such  casualties.  Tet 
even  Apollo  is  condemned  to  serve  the  King  of  Troy  a  year  for 
wages,  and  when  he  would  fain  touch  his  heart,  Poseidon  reminds 
him  of  the  evils  which  they  two  suffered  in  this  long  and  igno- 
minious service  (II.  21,  441).-  And  Zeus  himself,  assaulted  by 
the  other  Olympians,  is  protected  by  the  interposition  of  the 
hundred-handed  Briareus  (II.  1,  399).  Immortality  is  the  only 
characteristic  distinction,  which  is,  with  uniform  and  undevia- 
ting  consistency,  ascribed  to  the  Homeric  gods  ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  perpetual  sorrows,  sufferings,  and  vexations  to 
which  they  are  subject,  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Longinus, 
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that  sacli  an  immortality  is  a  doabtfiil  blessing ;  that  it  is,  in 
fact,  but  immortal  misery.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the 
Homeric  poems,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Greeks  of  that  age 
ever  conceived  the  idea,  taught  by  our  Saviour  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  as  a  first  lesson  in  religious  truth,  and  learned  by 
our  children,  in  answer  to  the  first  question  in  the  Catechism, 
that  God  is  a  spirit  infinite,  self  existent,  and  unchangeable  in 
his  being  and  perfection.  Practically,  at  any  rate,  their  God 
was  altogether  such  an  one  as  themselves.  And  no  better 
definition  could  be  given  of  the  divine  nature,  as  it  is  habit- 
ually represented  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  than  that  it  is 
human  nature  somewhat  exalted  and  exempt  from  death.  The 
Homeric  god  is  essentially  a  celestial  and  immortal  man. 
Accordingly,  Immortals  is  their  most  frequent  and  character- 
istic designation. 

4.  The  Attributes  of  the  Gods. 

The  immortality  which  Homer  imputes  to  his  divinities  is  a 
very  diflferent  attribute  from  the  eternity  which  we  ascribe  to 
God.  It  is  only  existence  without  end.*  Existence  without 
beginning  is  an  idea  which  the  early  Greeks  and  Trojans  never 
express,  and  would  seem  never  to  have  conceived  of  any  <rf 
their  gods.  They  trace  them  back  through  a  series  of  genera- 
tions —  through  Zeus  and  Kronus  (or  Old  Time)  to  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  whom  they  style  the  all-father  and  all-mother  of  the 
gods ;  and  there  they  leave  the  chain  unsupported,  th^^^mys- 
tery  of  existence  as  unexplained,  as  if  they  had  stopped  with 
Zeus  himself.  Perhaps,  in  common  with  the  earliest  Ionian 
philosophers,  the  poet  conceived  of  an  eternally  existing,  ever- 
flowing  chaos  (which  they  call  water,  and  he  calls  Oceanus), 
as  the.  source  of  all  existence,  celestial  as  well  as  terrestrial, 
divine  as  well  as  human. 

In  theory,  the  gods  know  all  things  {nkvra  laaaiv,  Od.  4,  379), 
and  can  do  all  things  {navra  dvvavrai  Od.  10, 306).  They  know 
the  future  as  well  as  the  past  and  the  present  (Od.  20,  75;  12, 
189),  and  they  can  act  not  only  near  at  hand,  but  they  can  also 

*  'AetyEverai,  like  alev  iovrect  is  simply  equivalent  to  d^dvaroi. 
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help  and  save  with  perfect  ease  even  at  a  distance  (Od.  3, 231). 
At  the  same  time,  even  Zens  is  practieally  ignorant  of  mnch 
that  is  going  on,  not  only  in  his  kingdom  among  men,  but  among 
the  gods  in  his  own  court  (II.  18, 185 :  ov&  ol6e  Kpovidrfg  vrj^i^vyog 
ov6e  Tig  dXkog  MavariMHv).    The  grossest  deception  is  practised 
upon  him  by  his  ungoverned  and  unscrupulous  consort;  and 
while  he  is  fast  locked  in  sleep  in  her  embrace,  on  Mount 
Olympns,  his  rebellious  brother  interferes  with  the  execution 
of  his  plans  and  purposes  on  the  field  of  battle  (I).  14, 153- 
400).    While  he  is  absent  at  a  feast  among  the  Ethiopians,  he 
is  no  more  capable  of  attending  to  the  progress  of  the  Trojan 
war  or  to  the  petitions  of  the  inferior  deities,  than  an  earthly 
sovereign  can  receive  the  petitions  of  his  courtiers,  or  regulate 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  while  he  is  travelling  in  a  far  conn- 
try  (II.  1,  423).    The  mockery  which  Elijah  addresses  to  the 
worshippers  of  Baal,  is  applicable  in  every  particular  to  the 
Homeric  worshippers  of  Zeus :  **  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god : 
eitlier  he  is  talking  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or 
peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked"  (1  Kings 
X viii,  27).    Zeus  leaves  Olympus  and  takes  his  station  on  Mount 
Ida,  when  he  would  watch  the  battle  closely  and  guide  its 
issues.    The  inferior  gods  can  see  farther  and  move  more  rapid- 
ly than  mortals ;  but  their  powers  differ  only  in  degree,  not 
in  kind ;  it  is  not  omnipresence  or  omniscience  which  they 
possess,  but  only  human  vision   and  locomotion  magnified. 
They  still  see  with  their  eyes,  and  move  with  their  feet,  and 
influence  the  battle  only  by  their  personal,  bodily  presence 
(II.  13,  10  seqq.). 

The  moral  character  of  the  gods  is  even  more  defective  than 
their  natural  attributes.  "  In  general,  the  chief  note  of  deity 
with  Homer  is  emancipation  from  the  restraints  of  the  morsd 
law.  Though  the  Homeric  gods  have  not  yet  ceased  to  be  the 
vindicators  of  morality  upon  earth,  they  have  personally  ceased 
to  observe  its  rules  either  for  or  among  themselves.  As  com- 
pared with  men  in  conduct,  they  are  generally  characterized 
by  superior  force  and  intellect,  but  by  inferior  morality." 
Such  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  And  the  instances 
which  he  proceeds  to  adduce,  fully  justify  this  severe  verdict 
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They  manifest  little  love  for  one  another.*  In  his  domestic 
relations,  Zeus  is  now  a  fond  and  doting  husband  and  father 
(11.14,  314 ;  5,  879),  now  a  tyrannical  one  (II.  15, 17;  6,  890; 
8,  360, 373).  His  children  envy,  hate,  and  torment  each  other 
in  heaven  (II.  5,  pas^s.),  and  encounter  each  other  in  fierce  con- 
flict in  the  battles  of  men  (Ibid,  et  II.  20,  pass.).  ''  Force  and 
terror  on  the  one  hand,  and  fraud  and  wheedling  on  the  other," 
are  the  instruments  of  his  family  government,  if  that  can  be 
called  family  government  in  which  the  children  govern  the 
parents  about  as  much  as  the  parents  govern  the  children  (II. 
1,  568,  500  ;  14,  300).  In  all  these  respects,  however,  it  must 
be  confessed,  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
that  royal  families  on  earth  have  not  generally  improved  very 
much  on  the  example  of  their  illustrious  predecessors. 

The  gods  do  not  love  mankind  as  a  race.  They  envy  hu- 
man prosperity  and  glory  as  an  encroachment  on  their  own 
prerogatives  (II.  7, 460 ;  17, 450  ;  Od.  5,  119),  and  they  cherish 
almost  implacable  personal  resentments  against  poor  mortals, 
who,  whether  intentionally  or  by  accident,  may  fail  to  render 
to  them  due  honor  (II.  9,  537). 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  their  earthly  favorites,  towards 
whom  they  cherish  a  blind  attachment.  Immortals  are  some- 
times wedded  to  mortals  (II.  2,  820;  11,  1);  and  Zeus  runs 
through  a  long  catalogue  of  his  mistresses  on  earth,  that  he 
may  set  forth  his  superior  love,  or  rather  his  present  passion, 
for  Here.  Athene,  Apollo,  and  Artemis  are  exceptions  ;t  but 
as  a  general  fact,  chastity  is  no  virtue  of  Homer's  celestials 
(Od.  5, 119). 

Holiness,  which  is  the  characteristic  attribute  of  the  God  of  the 
I3ible,and  which  ^schylus  so  often  ascribes  to  Jupiter  in  his  epi- 
thets (though  the  conduct  of  his  Jupiter  hardly  answers  to  the 
ascription),  is  never  even  predicated  of  the  Homeric  gods,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  their  character  or  acts  to  deserve  the  name. 

----  -  -  -  -.-  _J-- -  •  IL- 

*  la  two  or  three  instances,  Apollo  and  Athene  (and  they  onl/y)  are  addressed 
by  Zeus  with  the  epithet  ^i'Ae,  dear.     See  Gladstone,  vol  ii.  p.  70. 

f  '*The  chastity  of  ihe  traditive  deities,  Minerva,  Diane,  Latona,  and  probably 
Apollo,  I  take  for  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  significant  proofs  of  the  high  origin 
of  the  materials  which  they  re!»pectively  embody."     Gladstone,  ii.  p.  356. 
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Tlie  best  of  them  manifest  none  of  that  stainless  purity  which 
turns  away  witli  unutterable  loathing  from  all  sin,  and  looks 
with  impartial  favor  and  unspeakable  delight  upon  rectitude 
wherever  it  is  found.  Impartial  love  or  hatred  is  a  thing  quite 
unknown  in  the  Olympic  circle ;  if  it  exists  anywhere  in  the 
poems  of  Homer,  it  is  in  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  who  hates  false- 
hood as  the  gates  of  Hades  (II.  9,  310),  and  resents  robbery 
and  wrong  in  the  commander  of  the  host  as  keenly  as  in  the 
lowest  of  the  people  (II.  1,  230-1).  For  the  sake  of  peace  and 
quietness  in  his  own  family,  Zeus  yields  to  Here's  insatiable 
anger  against  the  Trojans,  and  sends  Athene  to  move  them  to 
an  unprovoked  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace ;  moved  by 
Athene,  Pandarus  lets  fly  a  treacherous  arrow  and  wounds 
Menelaus ;  and  then  not  only  Pandarus,  but  the  whole  city 
and  people  of  the  Trojans  must  pay  the  penalty  for  the  crimes 
of  which,  by  their  own  acknowledgment  as  well  a^  in  the  view 
of  men,  the  gods  were  the  authors  (II.  4,  64,  etc.).  Athene, 
by  deception,  lures  on  the  patriotic  and  devoted  Hector  to 
destruction  (II.  22,  223,  seqq.).  Thetis  will  not  trust  the  word 
of  Zeus,  but  insists  on  the  confirmation  of  his  irrevocable  nod 
(II.  1,  514).  So  the  Sleep-god  requires  an  oath  of  Here  (D.  14, 
271) ;  and  when  Here  finds  herself  in  imminent  peril  of  Jove's 
vengeance,  she  calls  heaven,  eartli,  and  hell,  and  every  thing 
sacred,  to  witness  to  an  equivocation,  if  not  to  a  downright 
falsehood  (II.  15,  36).  The  gods  of  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  are 
any  thing  but  the  unchanging  standard  of  truth  and  rectitude, 
on  earth ;  in  heaven,  they  seem  more  like  the  imperaonations  of 
self-will  and  unrestrained  license.  In  character  as  well  as  in 
mutual  relations,  the  Homeric  Olympus  is  a  depraved  copy  of 
high  life  in  the  Grecian  camp  and  the  court  of  Troy. 

5.  The  Providence  and  Government  oftlie  Gods, 

According  to  Homeric  representation,  nature  recognizes  the 
gods,  not  as  creator,  but  as  lord  and  master.*  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  deep  know  their  king  and  pay  him  homage,  gam- 
bolling about  the  chariot  of  Poseidon  as  he  rides  over  the  re- 

*  Cf.  Niigelsbach,  i.  8. 
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joicing  sea  (II.  13,  27).  High  Olympus  trembles,  when  Zeus 
gives  his  nod  of  confirmation  (II.  1,  530).  And  when  the 
gods  enter  the  battle  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  the  mountains 
shake,  the  earth  quakes,  and  thunders  reverberate  through  the 
skies  (11.  20,  54).  Here  and  Athene  can  not  only  command 
the  thunder,  but  they  can  hasten  or  retard  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  sun  (II.  18,  239 ;  Od.  23,  347).  And  all  the  gods 
seem  to  have  the  power  to  clothe  themselves  or  to  conceal 
other  persons  and  things,  beneath  a  covering  of  cloud  (II.  5, 
23,  344;  20,  150;  Od.  13,  109,  etc.).  A  preternatural  dark- 
ness and  a  rain  of  blood  signalize  the  fall  of  Jove's  son  (II.  16, 
469,  567),  while  on  the  other  hand,  flowers  of  every  kind 
spring  up  on  the  instant  from  the  ground  and  prepare  a  bed 
for  Zeus  and  Here  on  Mount  Ida  (II.  14,  347).  "In  short  the 
supernatural  becomes  the  natural,"  as  ^agelsbach  happily 
remarks,  **  when  it  is  wrought  by  a  god."  It  is,  however,  just 
these  marvellous  phenomena,  signalizing  special  occasions, 
that  are  instanced  by  the  poet,  and  that  because  they  suit  the 
poetic  imagination,  while  we  find  few,  if  any,  allusions  to  the 
constant  exercise  of  a  wise  and  benignant  divine  providence 
over  the  elements  and  powers  of  nature.  Poseidon,  in  his  un- 
relenting resentment  for  the  blinding  of  the  Cyclops,  perse- 
cutes Ulysses  with  winds,  and  waves,  and  storms,  and  tempests, 
despite  the  pity  of  all  the  other  deities  (Od.  1,  20)  ;  and  some- 
times even  the  wind-gods  dash  in  pieces  a  vessel  against  the 
will  of  their  superiors  (Od.  12,  290). 

Nearly  related  tq  power  over  nature  is  the  power  which  the 
gods  possess  to  change  and  shape  at  will  the  human  body. 
This  power  is  exercised  with  especial  frequency  by  Athene. 
When  Achilles  is  to  reappear  for  the  first  time  on  the  battle- 
field, she  invests  the  hero  with  superhuman  grandeur  and 
glory,  which,  with  the  accompanying  voice  of  the  goddess, 
drives  all  the  Trojans  panic-stricken  from  the  field.  And 
throughout  the  Odyssey,  the  same  goddess  is  continually 
fashioning  the  person  of  her  favorite  hero  to  suit  the  ever- 
shifting  circumstances  of  his  eventful  life,  now  transforming 
him  to  the  old  and  shrivelled  beggar  who,  as  his  name  {Irus) 
imports,  was  the  messenger  and  representative  of  the  god  of 

40 
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the  poor  and  the  stranger,  and  now  clothing  him  witli  a  divine 
beauty,  which  his  son  intuitively  refers  to  some  god,  who, 
'*  coming  upon  him,  easily  makes  him  young  or  old,  as  he 
chooses"  (Od.  16,  197) ;  and  the  father  himself  explains  the 
marvellous  transformation  by  saying :  "  This  is  the  work  of 
Athene  who  makes  me  just  what  she  pleases  (for  she  has  the 
power),  at  one  time  like  the  poor  beggar,  at  another  like  a 
young  man  'in  beautiful  apparel ;  for  it  is  easy  for  the  gods 
who  inhabit  the  spacious  heaven  either  to  glorify  (beautify)  a 
mortal  man,  or  to  harm  (disfigure)  him^'  (Ibid.  211). 

The  gods  direct  and  control  the  minds  of  men,  also,  at  their 
sovereign  pleasure.  They  are  continually  putting  thoughts 
and  plans  into  the  minds  of  their  favorite  heroes  {ini  tfipEGl  ^u 
II.  1,  65 ;  Od.  18,  158,  et  passim),  courage  and  strength  into 
their  hearts  (iv  aMvog  tbpaev  Kopdi^,  II.  2,  451 ;  fievog  ev  (l>peal 
i9ei6),  Od.  1,  89,  et  passim),  wisdom  and  eloquence  into  their 
mouths  (Od.  1,  384 ;  24,  260,  et  al.).  In  these  cases,  the  divine 
and  the  human  agency  are  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  sometimes  they  are  represented  as  coordinate  and 
the  result  is  ascribed  partly  to  the  one  and  partly  to  the  other 
(as  in  Od.  3,  26,  Athene  encourages  Telemachus  with  the  as- 
surance that  some  thoughts  will  occur  to  his  own  mind,  and 
the  god  will  suggest  others);  though,  more  frequently,  the 
human  agency  is  conceived  as  subordinate  to  the  divine,  and 
produced,  penetrated,  pervaded  by  it  (II.  9,  T03 ;  Od.  19,  478, 
485 ;  23,  260).  Physical  constitution,  personal  accomplish- 
ments, native  talents  and  dispositions,  intellectual  attainments 
and  moral  virtues,  all  the  qualities  that  distinguish  or  adorn 
the  individual,  are  the  gift  of  the  gods.  Prophecy  is  the  gift 
of  Apollo  (II.  1,  72),  hunting  of  Artemis  (5,  51),  skill  in  the 
arts  of  Athene  (5,  61)  and  Hephaestus  (Od.  6,  234),  horseman- 
ship of  Zeus  and  Poseidon  (II.  23,  307),  and  Zeus  allots  all  gifts 
to  all  men  as  he  pleases  (II.  13,  730).  The  gods  gave  manly 
beauty  to  Bellerophon  (II.  6,  156),  seductive  charms  to  Paris 
(II.  3,  54),  prodigious  size  and  strength  to  Ajax  (II.  7,  288),  to 
Ulysses  wisdom  and  power  of  endurance  (Od.  14,  216),  and  to 
Achilles  courage  and  irresistible  might  (II.  1,  178 ;  9,  254) ; 
but  they  have  not  given  him  self-control  (9,  255),  and  to  Aga- 
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memnon  Zeus  has  given  the  sceptre,  but  not  valor,  which  is 
the  greatest  power  (II.  9,  39).  And  they  not  only  give  or 
withhold  at  pleasure,  but  they  also  take  away  at  will  what 
they  have  already  given  (II.  6,  234 ;  Od.  18,  180,  251).  Es- 
pecially is  wisdom  and  counsel  the  gift  of  the  gods  (Od.  6,  10), 
a  peerless  gift  to  a  favored  few  for  the  safety  of  many  (II.  13, 
732) ;  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  gods  to  take  away  the 
wisdom  of  the  wisest  as  well  as  to  impart  wisdom  to  those  who 
are  destitute  of  it  (Od.  23,  11,  cf.  II.  6,  234.)* 

The  gods  have  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  destinies  of  men, 
order  their  circumstances,  and  allot  to  every  individual  good 
or  evil  as  they  will' {Sinjg  e^eXxioLv^  Od.  6,  188).  It  is  in  the 
exercise  of  this  prerogative,  especially,  that  all  power  is  as- 
cribed to  'them :  '*  Zeus  gives  good  and  evil,  now  to  one,  now 
to  another ;  for  he  can  do  all  things"  (Od.  4,  236 ;  14,  444). 
This  distributive  providence  is  set  forth  under  the  image  or 
symbol  of  two  casks,  which  stand  on  Jove's  threshold,  the  one 
containing  evil,  and  the  other  good,  and  from  which  he  dis- 
tributes to  miserable  mortals  usually  a  chequered  lot,  to  some 
unalloyed  happiness,  and  to  some  nothing  but  sorrow  and 
calamity. 

A  noble  wife  is  from  the  gods  (Od.  16,  26).t  Children  are 
their  gift  (Od.  4, 12 ;  16,  117 ;  II.  9,  493).^  Kiches,  honor, 
power,  sovereignty  are  suspended  on  their  will  (Od.  1,  400 ; 
11,  340 ;  II.  2,  670).  The  gods  mete  out  all  the  dangers,  diffi- 
culties, deliverances,  changes  of  whatever  kind  in  the  changeful 
life  of  Ulysses  (Od.  1,  195 ;  ,3,  388 ;  24,  401,  et  passim).  The 
w^ill  of  Jove  is  accomplished  in  all  the  alternations  of  victory 
and  defeat,  as  well  as  in  all  the  final  issues  of  the  Trojan  war 
(II.  1,  5).  He  spreads  his  protecting  hand  over  individuals 
(Od.  14,  184 ;  II.  24,  374) ;  «nd  he  weighs  in  the  balance* the 
fate  of  contending  armies  and  nations  (II.  8,  70).  Evil  as  well 
as  good  proceeds  from  the  gods,  as  its  original  source  (II.  6, 

• 

*   Cf.  Pr07.  2,  6  J  4,  T;  EccL  9,  15-18;  1  Cor.  1,  19. 

\  Cf.  Proy.  19,  14.  The  sentiment  in  the  text  is  uttered  by  Athene ;  and  yet 
the  v)ife  is  the  main  thing  there,  while  in  Proverbs,  it  is  ihQ prudent  wife  and  the 
irirt'uous  woman. 

J  .Ps.  127,  8. 
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282,  349,  357 ;  Od.  3, 152, 160).  Men  carry  the  imputation 
to  snch  an  extreme,  as  to  transfer  to  them  the  responsibility  of 
their  own  follies  and  crimes  (II.  8, 164,  et  a1.).  But  Zens  repels 
the  charge  and  insists,  that  thej  bring  sorrow  on  themselves, 
beyond  what  is  allotted  to  them,  by  their  own  folly  and  mad- 
ness (Od.  1,  33).  Long  life  is  by  divine  appointment  (Od.  23, 
286),  and  death  comes  to  eveiy  individual  just  when  and  where 
Zeus  and  the  other  immortal,  gods  bring  it  upon  bim  (Q.  22, 
365).  In  short,  the  divine  purpose  and  agency  are  as  univer- 
sal and  all'Controlling  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  they  are  in 
the  Bible.  119'othing  can  be  more  alien  to  the  spirit  of  both, 
than  that  atheistic  philosophy  which  excludes  God  from  any 
immediate  concern  with  the  government  of  this  lower  world. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  trace  in  Homer  of  that  all-wise 
paternal  providence,  so  universal  in  the  Scriptares,  which 
always  watches  over  the  good  man,  and  makes  all  things  infalli- 
bly work  together  for  his  good. 

Life  and  death,  good  and  evil,  are  represented  by  Homer 
as  also  the  allotment  of  destiny  (II  20, 127;  24,  49,  209 ;  Od. 
20,  76) ;  but  this  destiny  is  so  often,  nay,  so  generally,  spoken 
of  as  the  destiny  or  allotment  of  the  gods  (fwipa  ^ewv,  Od.  3, 
269),  and  the  very  words  (aZaa,  ficiipa)  so  naturally  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  portion,  lot,  or  allotment,  that  the  presumption  cer- 
tainly is,  that  they  mean  the  will  or  appointment  of  the  gods, 
not  without  reference,  however,  it  may  be,  to  an  eternal  law 
of  order  and  rectitude,  which  they  can  indeed  transcend 
{vnepfjLopay  II.  2, 155 ;  4,  29 ;  16,  441-3)  and  which  men  are 
sometimes  represented  as  violating  (Od.  1,  35),  but  which  the 
gods  do  not  in  fact  contravene.  There  are  passages  which 
seem  to  conflict  with  this  interpretation,  yet  it  accords  better 
that!  any  other  with  the  prevailing  language  and  spirit  of  the 
Homeric  poems. 

6.  Manifestation  of  the  Gods  to  Men, 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  some  generations  previous 
to  the  war  of  Troy,  the  gods  had  frequent  and  familiar  inter- 
course with  men.  Minos,  king  of  Cnossus,  (four  generations 
before  the  war),  was  the  bosom  companion  and  counsellor  of 
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great  Jove  (Od.  19,  179),  and  Peleus  (only  one  generation 
previous  to  the  war)  was  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  immor- 
tals, that  Here  gave  him  to  wife  the  goddess  Thetis,  and  the 
wedding-feast  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  all  the  gods  and 
by  the  musia  of  Apollo  and  his  lyre  (II.  24,  60).  In  like  man- 
ner, Tros  and  Laomedon,  founders  of  the  royal  line  of  Troy, 
transacted  business  with  the  gods  (II.  21,  444)  ;  Ganymede,  the 
son  of  the  former,  and  Tithonus,  the  son  of  the  latter,  were 
taken  np  to  heaven  tq  dwell  with  the  immortals  (D.  20,  234  ; 
11,  1) ;  and  Anchises,  the  father  of  -^neas,  was  (or  ought  to 
have  been)  the  husband  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite  (H.  2,  820). 
Many  sons  of  the  immortals  fought  around  the  city  of  Troy, 
the  oflEspring  of  frequent  intercourse  between  th^  gods  and  the 
daughters  of  men  in  the  preceding  generation.  But  at  the 
time  of  the  war^  mortals  are  honored,  or  dishonored,  by  no 
such  familiar  intercourse.  Only  favored  races  and  nations, 
themselves  scarcely  human,  like  the  -Ethiopians  and  the 
Phseacians  (the  celestials  of  the  heroic  age),  and  a  few  heroes 
of  rare  excellence  and  special  favorites  of  heaven  (and  these 
last  only  on  special  occasions),  now  see  the  gods  face  to  face 
(II.  1,  423 ;  Od.  3,  221 ;  7,  201-6  ;  16, 161).  And  at  the  time 
of  the  poet  this  has  already  ceased,  and  mortals  now  know 
nothing  of  these  high  themes  except  what  poets  teach  them 
nnder  the  inspiration  of  the  all-knowing  Muses.    (H.  2,  484).* 

Direct  personal  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  men  is  confined 
to  the  inferior  deities.  Zeus  sits  on  high,  overseeing  and  pre- 
siding over  all  (II.  20,  21) ;  and  if  he  would  issue  mandates  to 
gods  or  men,  Athene  and  Apollo  are  his  representatives,  and 
Iris  and  Hermes  are  his  messengers. 

Besides  these  personal  appearances,  which  take  place  under 
a  great  variety  of  forms,t  the  gods  (chiefly  Zeus,  Here,  Athene 
and  Apollo)  manifest  their  presence  or  their  will  by  signs 
(oTJfjiaTa)^  wonders  {repaTa)^  auguries  (o/wvoZ),  and  prophetic 
voices  {(pTjfiac) ;  sometimes  preternatural,  like  the  bloody  rain 
at  the  death  of  Jove's  son  (II,  16,  459),  or  the  frightful  appear- 
ances that  foreboded  the  slaying  of  the  suitors  (Od.  20,  345),  but 
more  frequently  they  are  ordinary  phenomena,  extraordinary 

*  Of.  Naglesbach,  sec.  ir.        f  ^^'  Naglesbach,  sec.  ir. 
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only  in  the  time  and  manner  of  their  occurrence ;  sometimes 
of  natural  and  obvious  self-significance ;  sometimes  requiring 
interpretation  by  the  mouth  of  a  prophet  (II.  2,  322),  and 
sometimes  ambiguous  and  intended  to  mislead  (II.  15,  877-9 ; 
12,  200,  seqq).  Omens  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Ho- 
mer, and  are  generally  trusted  and  highly  prized ;  yet  their 
practical  value  is  not  a  little  impaired  by  the  possibility  of  de- 
ception, which  always  attends  them:  hence  Hector  thinks,  the 
one  best  omen  is  to  fight  for  his  country  (II,  12,  243) ;  and  he 
cares  not  which  way  the  birds  fly,  right  or  left,  east  or  west, 
so  long  as  he  acts  in  obedience  to  the  direct  command  of  Zens, 
conveyed  to  him  by  the  messenger  Iris  (II.  12, 239,  cf.  11, 186). 
Dreams  and  visions  are  from  Zeus  (II.  2,  63) ;  yet  they  are 
sometimes  merely  natural  or  accidental,  and  sometimes  decep- 
tive (II.  2,  passim  ;  19,  547,  560 ;  Od.  24,  12).  Presentiments 
often  foreshadow  a  coming  reality,  as,  for  instance.  Hector's 
heart  is  saddened  by  prophetic  forebodings  of  the  approaching 
ruin  of  his  country  and  his  family  (II.  6,  447),  and  the  head  of 
Amphinomus  is  bowed  down  under  gloomy  anticipations  of 
destruction  to  himself  and  the  other  suitors  (Od.  18, 153).  Ideas 
and  rumors  of  some  great  event  sometimes  so  niysterioaslj 
pervade  the  minds  of  a  whole  people  in  advance  of  the  reality, 
or,  at  least,  of  the  intelligence,  that  they  were  referred  to  Ossa^ 
as  the  voice  or  messenger  of  Jove  (II.  2,  93  ;  Od.  24,  413).  In 
the  hour  of  death,  men  often  have  a  prophetic  foresight  of 
the  future.  Thus  the  dying  Patroclus  predicts  the  death  of 
Hector  by  the  hand  of  Achilles  (II.  16,  851) ;  and  the  dying 
Hector  forecasts  in  detail  the  doom  of  Achilles  at  the  hand  of 
Paris  and  Apollo  (II.  22,  358).*  Prophets  hear  the  voice  of  the 
gods,  know  their  will  (II.  7,  45,  53),  and  thus  are  acquainted 
with  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  (U.  1,  70).  Guided 
themselves  by  Zeus  and  Apollo  (II.  1,  72 ;  Od.  15,  244),  they 
are  competent  fo  guide  the  affairs  of  men  (H.  1,  71 ;  6,  438). 
'  The  oracles  at  Dodona  and  Delphi  already  exist  in  the  Ho- 
meric age  (Od.  6,  327 ;  19,  296  ;  II.  8,  79  ;  9,  405),  and  indi- 
viduals and  nations  go  to  them  to  learn  the  will  of  the  gods. 

*  Cf.  Plat  Apol.  Soc.  cap.  30.    Compare  also  the  prophetic  blessings  of  the 
dying  patriarchs  (Gen.  49,  1 ;  60,  24 ;  Deut.  33,  1). 
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In  short,  the  idea  of  revelation  or  manifestation  of  the  gods  to 
men,  like  the  idea  of  providence,  is  a  universal  and  all-per- 
vading idea  with  the  men  and  women  of  the  heroic  age. 

7.   Worship  of  the  Gods. 

Tlie  worship  of  the  gods  is  as  universal  among  men,  as  the 
feeling  of  dependence,  from  which  it  springs.  This  philosophy 
of  worship  is  expressly  stated,  though  in  a  practical  and  inci- 
dental way,  by  the  prudent  and  pious  Pisistratus,  son  of  the 
wise  and  aged  Nestor  (Od.  3,  46). 

The  gods  claim,  as  their  especial  honor  and  prerogative,  of- 
ferings at  the  hands  of  men,  the  food-offering  and  drink-offer- 
ing, incense  and  the  smoke  of  burnt  sacrifices  (II.  4,  49)*  This 
is,  as  it  were,  a,  feast  of  fat  things  on  their  altar  (ibid.  48).  For 
this  they  hunger  and  thirst ;  for  this  they  have  a  keen  appetite 
and  a  high  relish  (II.  20,  405).  Those  cities  and  those  indi- 
viduals are  most  honored  and  beloved  by  the  several  deities, 
who  offer  to  them,  in  particular,  the  most  abundant  gifts  and 
sacrifices ;  if  any  person  or  place  is  saved  from  destruction, 
this  is  the  motive  for  sparing  it;  if  any  one  is  reluctantly  given 
up,  this  is  specified  as  the  ground  of  reluctance  (II.  4,  44 ;  20, 
297 ;  22, 170;  24,  69).  If  angry,  their  anger  is  to  be  turned 
away  by  offerings  and  sacrifices  (II.  9,  499).  But  wo  to  the 
individual  who  intentionally  or  unintentionally  omits  to  offer 
the  sacrifice,  which  some  god  esteems  to  be  his  due ;  some  dire 
calamity  will  soon  befall  him  (II.  9,  533). 

As  this  interested,  not  to  say  selfish,  view  is  often  taken  of 
the  gods'  delight  in  sacrifices,  so  from  motives  of  self-interest, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  propitiating  the  favor  of  the  gods, 
public  and  private  sacrifices  are  assiduously  offered,  on  every 
suitable  occasion,  by  the  heroes* of  Homer's  verse.  Besides 
numerous  temples,  altars,  and  sacred  groves;  where  offerings 
are  continually  made  by  the  priests  and  priestesses  (II.  2,  549 ; 
6,  88  ;  9,  405  ;  8,  48 ;  Od.  8,  363,  et  passim),  who  seem  to  be 
designated,  as  individuals,  to  this  ofiSce,  and  not  set  apart  as  a 
sacred  caste  (II.  6,  300),  the  commander-in-chief  offers  sacri- 
fices at  the  head  of  his  army  (II.  2,  411 ;  3,  271) ;  the  king  in 
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the  assembly  of  his  people  (Od.  3,  5),  and  the  fsither  on  the 
altar  of  the  hearth-protecting  Jove  in  his  private  house  (Od. 
22,  335).  Offerings  and  sacrifices  are  accompanied  with 
prayers  (II.  8,  296,  et  passim).  Hence  the  priest  is  called  a 
prayer,  {dprjTTjp  II.  1,  11),  as  well  as  an  offerer  of  sacrifices. 
Prayers  and  sacrifices  precede  all  battles,  treaties,  embassies, 
journeys,  and  all  important  pnblic  or  private  enterprises,  (H. 
2,  402,  411 ;  8,  271,  275  ;  9,  174,  182 ;  Od.  2, 431).  Not  only 
public  festivals  but  private  entertAinments  begin  with  libations 
and  offerings  of  the  choicest  parts  to  the  gods  (H.  9, 219).  The 
hero  must  not  even  drink  wine  to  refresh  his  thirst  and  weari- 
ness till  he  has  first  poured  out  a  libation  (11.  6,  259  ;  of.  Oi 
8,  151).  Indeed  so  universal  was  the  custom  of  hallowing 
every  employment  and  enjoyment  with  a  previous  libation, 
that  heginning  with  the  cup  came  to  be  a  technical  expression 
for  this  initiatory  religious  service  (II.  1,  471).  It  was  custom- 
ary to  begin  and  end  the  day  itself,  as  well  as  every  important 
enterprise  of  the  day,  with  a  religious  service,  usually  a  liba- 
tion (Od.  3, 1-5,  334 ;  II.  9,  712). 

As  the  sacrifices  seem  to  be  offered  with  a  single  eye,  not  to 
the  glory  of  the  gods,  but  to  the  attainment  of  some  personal 
end,  so  the  prayers,  as  Nagelsbach  has  remarked,  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  petitiofia  for  some  specific  object,  with  com- 
paratively infrequent  expressions  of  thanksgiving  and  praise, 
without  any  such  thing  as  confession  of  ill-desert,  but  rather 
with  claims  to  higher  favor,  and  not  unfrequently  complaints 
of  unmerited  suffering  or  neglect  (II.  1,  503-516  ;  3,  351, 365; 
8,  236).  Vows  of  future  sacrifices,  as  well  as  catalogues  of 
past  services,  are  urged  by  the  petitioners  as  motives  for  grant- 
ing their  requests  (II.  1,  39  ;  6,  308).  Obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  gods  is  specified  by  Achilles  as  a  condition  of  accepta- 
ble prayer,  or  rather  (for  even  this  hero  looks  at  the  prayer  as 
a  means  to  a  personal  object  rather  than  as  a  duty  or  privi- 
lege) he  openly  proclaims  the  fact  that  the  gods  hear  the 
prayers  of  those  who  obey  them  as  his  motive  to  obedience 
(II.  1,  216).  Formulm  of  prayer,  beginning  with  a  reference 
to  the  attributes  of  the  god,  and  continuing  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  petitioner  {el  nore,  k.  r.  X.),  are  com- 
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men  (II.  Ij  87 ;  6,  115) ;  and  public  prayers  are  repeated  by 
the  whole  assembly  (II.  3,  297,  319).  Prayer  is  offered  in  a 
standing  posture,  with  uplifted  hands  (II.  3,  275,  318),  the 
hands  having  previously  been  washed,  and  the  heralds  having 
commanded  a  sacred  silence  (II.  3,  270 ;  9, 171).  The  hero, 
stained  with  blood  and  gore,  is  especially  forbidden  to  wor- 
ship. When  all  these  preliminaries  have  been  religiously  ob* 
served,  still  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  prayer  will  be  heard ; 
the  god  grants  or  refuses  the  request  at  his  soverdign  pleasure 
(II.  2,  420 ;  3,  302). 

8.  Influence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Qods  on  Human  Conduct. 

It  is  the  standing  reproach  of  Christians,  frankly  and  hum- 
bly confessed  by  themselves,  as  well  as  imputed  to  them  by 
their  enemies,  that  their  life  falls  far  below  the  standard  of 
Christian  doctrine.  This,  however,  reflects  no  dishonor  on 
Christianity,  but  rather  sheds  lustre  on  it  by  showing  how 
lofty  that  standard  is,  which  towers  at  such  an  unattainable 
height  above  the  highest  attainments  of  the  best  men  that 
have  overlived.  But  the  conduct  of  Homer's  heroes  is  better 
than  their  creed — ^better,  certainly,  than  we  should  have  ex- 
pected to  result  from  such  a  creed.  If,  when  we  read  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  we  wonder,  that  such  a  religion 
should  not  carry  with  it,  wherever  it  goes,  a  higher  indi- 
vidual and  national  life,  the  only  wonder  of  the  readers  of 
Homer  is,  how  any  genuine  religious  faith  and  practice  could 
survive  the  influence  of  such  a  doctrine  and  such  an  example 
of  the  gods.  We  should  presume  that  such  gods  could  inspire 
neither  respect,  confldence  nor  affection.  Themselves  guilty 
of  every  vice  and  crime,  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  their 
worshippers  were  patterns  of  virtue  and  piety.  And  it  is  true, 
that  Homer's  heroes  do  not  manifest  that  sacred  and  awful 
reverence  for  their  anthropophuous  gods,  which  Christians  feel 
towards  the  infinite  and  holy  One  whom  they  dare  not  think 
of  as  altogether  such  an  one  as  themselves.  It  is  true,  that 
they  do  not  love  their  gods  generally  (even  as  we  have  seen 
the  gods  do  not  love  mankind  in  general) ;  they  do  not  love 
them  impartially,  still  less  supremely,  as  Christians  are  re- 
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qaired  to  love  the  Lord  their  God,  with  all  their  heart.  Their 
love  is  not  that  reverential,  complacential,  admiring  and  ador- 
ing affection  which  all  intelligent  creatures  owe  to  their  all- 
powerful  and  all-perfect  Creator ;  but  it  is  more  like  the  per- 
sonal, partial,  mutual,  and  not  altogether  unselfish  attachment 
which  one  human  being  feels  towards  another  who  is  greater, 
but  not  perhaps  better,  and  not  of  an  essentially  higher  order 
of  beings  than  himself.  It  is  not  iyknti,  but  (l>iXia ;  it  is  not  so 
much  religious  love  and  devotion,  as  it  is  personal  friendship 
or  loyalty  towards  an  earthly  superior. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  inferior  deities,  who  have  their 
clients  and  favorites  among  men,  to  whom  they  stand  in  a  re- 
lation resembling  not  a  little  that  of  patrons  and  guardians. 
Towards  the^e  gods,  in  this  relation,  their  favorite  heroes  man- 
ifest a  loving,  trusting,  obedient  spirit.  There  is  much  that  is 
beautiful  in  the  language  and  conduct  of  such  heroes,  as 
Achilles,  Diomed  and  Ulysses  towards  Athene  among  die 
Greeks,  and  such  as  Hector  and  ^neas  towards  Apollo  among 
the  Trojans  (II.  1,  215  ;  5,  815  ;  20,  86  ;  Od.  passim).  But  it 
is  the  beauty  of  loyalty  and  chivalry,  rather  than  that  of  piety 
and  holiness. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Jliad  and  Odyssey  are  habitually 
religious.    The  language  of  religion  is  often  on  their  tongues, 
as  it  is  ever  on  the  lips  of  every  body  in  the  East  at  this  day. 
The  thought  of  the  gods,  and  of  their  providence  and  govern- 
ment over  the  world,  is  a  familiar  thought.     They  seem  to 
have  an  abiding  conviction  of  their  dependence  on  the  gods. 
The  result  of  all  human  action  depends  on  the  will  of  the 
gods :  it  lies  on  their  knees  (i^ewv  iv  yovvaai  Kelrai^  Od.  1,  267, 
et  passim),  is  the  often  repeated  and  significant  expression  of 
this  feeling  of  dependence.  Submission  to  their  will  is  a  duty, 
or  rather  an  expediency  growing  out  of  necessity,  becaiise 
their  power  is  supreme  (inuTi  ttoXv  <f>iprepoi  eloiv^  Od.  22,  287, 
et  passim).    It  is,  accordingly,  often  confessed  to  be  a  submis- 
sion against  the  will,  and  not  a  resignation  of  the  human  will 
itself  to  the  divine  (Qd.  6, 190 ;  18,  135).    Hence  the  Grecian 
chiefs,  Agamemnon,  Ulysses  and  others,  usually  devout  men 
who  fear  the  gods,  do  not  hesitate  to  utter  frequent  complaints 
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of  the  will  and  government  of  Zeus  when  he  frustrates  their 
plans  and  disappoints  their  expectations  (L.  2,  116  ;  Od.  17, 
424). 

The  games  at  the  funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus,  in  the  twenty- 
third  book  of  the  Iliad,  are  from  beginning  to  end  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  prevailing,  practical  belief  in  the  reality  of  provi- 
dence and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  In  the  chariot  race,  Antilo- 
chus,  though  driving  the  slowest  horses,  enters  the  race  rely- 
ing on  the  favor  of  the  gods,  together  with  his  skill  in  horse- 
manship and  the  wise  counsels  of  his  father,  JSTestor,  and  he 
wins  the  second  prize ;  and  the  first  is  borne  off  by  Diomed, 
the  favorite  of  Athene,  through  her  direct  interposition,  while 
Eumelus,  whose  horses  are  by  far  the  fleetest,  breaks  the  pole 
of  his  chariot  and  comes  in  last.  In  the  foot-race,  Ulysses  is 
outstripped  by  Ajax,  the  Swift,  till,  as  they  draw  near  the 
goal,  he  lifts  a  silent  prayer  ("  in  his  mind,"  3v  tcara  ^vfiSv, 
769)  to  Athene,  when  Ajax  slips  and  falls,  and  Ulysses,  with 
his  old  limbs  all  made  supple  as  youth  by  the  goddess,  wins 
the  prize.  And  in  the  concluding  contest  with  the  bow  and 
arrows,  the  famous  archer  Teucer,  in  his  proud  self-reliance, 
without  a  vow  or  a  prayer,  lets  fly  an  arrow  and  only  severs 
the  string  that  ties  the  bird,  but  Meriones  waits  to  vow  a  heca- 
tomb of  first-born  lambs  to  the  far-shooting  Apollo,  though 
the  bird  the  while  is  flying  away  at  full  speed,  and  he  brings 
her  down  from  an  almost  sightless  elevation  among  the  clouds 
(869-880).  And  all  the  people  gazed  and  wondered,  virtually 
saying.  Amen.  So  in  the  race  and  conflict  of  life,  they  do 
not  prosper  who  contend  with  the  gods  of  heaven  (H.  6, 129  ; 
5,  406),  while  that  man  is  a  match  for  many  who  is  dear  to 
the  heart  of  Jove  (11.  9,  116).  Accordingly  the  pious  Nestor, 
Menelaus  and  Ulysses  triumph  over  all  obstacles,  and  sooner 
or  later  reach  home  in  safety,  while  the  truce-breaker,  Pan- 
darus,  falls  in  the  battle  which  follows  the  breaking  of  the 
truce ;  the  profane  braggart  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  perishes  by 
shipwreck  on  the  way  home ;  the  proud  and  sullen  Ajax,  son 
of  Telaraon,  goes  down  to  Hades  from  the  plains  of  Troy  ;  the 
selfish  and  reckless  Agamemnon  is  treacherously  slain  by  his 
own  wife  and  her  paramour  immediately  on  his  return  to  his 
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palace,  and  hig  mnrderer,  ^Egisthos,  in  tarn,  meets  the  just 
consequences  of  Lis  crimes  (Od.  1, 42).  As  a  general  law,  the 
characters  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  prosper  or  suffer  adversity- 
according  to  their  deserts.  As  in  history,  however,  bo  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Paris,  the 
ravisher  of  the  Orecian  Helen,  and  the  canse  of  all  his  coun- 
try's woes,  has  the  honor  of  slaying  Achilles,  and  sarvives  the 
war,  while  the  npright,  pious  and  patriotic  Hector  falls  be- 
neath a  cruel  and  irresistible  destiny ;  and  Achilles,  reveren- 
tial and  obedient  to  the  gods  as  he  is,  is  envied  by  them  for 
his  brilliant  career,  like  the  faultless  Bellerophon  (H.  6,  200, 
cf.  156),  and  goes  down  to  an  early  grave  on  a  foreign  shore, 
leaving  the  enterprise  in  which  he  had  embarked,  still  unac- 
complished. It  is,  however,  a  significant  fact,  that  the  protag- 
onists of  the  two  poems,  on  whom  the  genius  of  Homer  has 
shed  its  brightest  glories,  are  both  the  special  favorites  of  the 
goddess  of  wisdom  and  of  the  all- wise,  all-powerful  Zens;  and 
this  alone  is  enough  to  make  any  man  a  host  (H.  9, 116). 

We  find  in  Homer  no  trace  of  that  divorcement  of  morality 
from  piety,  which  usually  distinguishes  false  systems  of  reli- 
gion. The  gods  are,  indeed,  peculiarly  quick  to  resent  an  in- 
sult or  neglect  in  the  worship  of  themselves.  But  they  punish 
also  violations  of  the  moral  law.  They  punish  poor  mortals 
for  crimes  of  which  they  themselves  are  guilty,  and  reward 
virtues  in  men,  which  they  themselves  do  not  practise.  They 
punish  with  especial  severity  social  and  political  crimes,  such 
as  perjury  (II.  3,  279),  oppression  of  the  poor  (Od.  17,  475) 
and  unjust  judgment  in  courts  of  justice  (II.  16,  386).  And 
with  all  the  imperfections  of  society,  government  and  religion, 
the  poems  present  us,  on  the  whole,  a  remarkable  picture  of 
primitive  simplicity,  chastity,  justice  and  practical  piety,  un- 
der the  three-fold  influence  of  right  moral  feeling,  mutual  re- 
spect, and  fear  of  the  divine  displeasure ;  such,  at  least,  are 
the  motives  to  which  Telemachus  makes  his  distinct  appeal 
when  he  endeavors  to  rouse  the  assembled  people  of  Ithaca  to 
the  performance  of  their  duty  (Od.  2,  64). 
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9.  The  Rdation  of  the  Homeric  Doctrine  of  the  Gods  to  the 

Teaching  of  the  Scriptures. 

According  to  the  received  chronology,  the  Trojan  War  syn- 
chronises with  the  Scriptural  epoch  of  the  Judges.  And 
whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  era  of  Homer's  life,  it  is 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  he  was  a  faithfiil  voucher^  or  (to 
put  the  statement  in  a  form  less  objectionable  to  the  advocates 
of  the  skeptical  theory)  the  Homeric  poems,  if  ngt  a  substan- 
tially true  history,  are  at  least  a  faithful  representation,  of  the 
manners,  ideas  and  traditions  of  the  heroic  age,  the  age  of 
the  War.  Moreover,  according  to  their  own  traditions  and 
all  ethnological  evidence,  the  original  inhabitants  both  of 
Greece  and  Troy  came  from  those  same  mountainous  regions 
of  Western  Asia,  from  which  the  Hebrews  took  their  origin. 
It  would  be  strange,  then,  if  we  did  not  find  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  some  vestiges  at  least  of  the  same  patriarchal  and 
primitive  facts,  doctrines  and  usages,  of  which  we  have  an  in- 
spired record  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges.  Homer,  like  Joshua  and  the  book  of  Judges,  makes 
frequent  mention  of  Sidon,  the  mother  city  of  the  Phoenicians 
(II.  6,  290  ;  Od.  13,  285  ;  Josh.  19,  28 ;  Judg.  1,  31)  ;  also  of 
Thebes,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Egyptians  (II.  9,  381), 
whose  **  strength"  ("  and  it  was  infinite")  had  already  been 
brought  low  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Nahum  (3,  8-10),  that 
is,  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  domestic  and  social  manners  of  the  Pentateuch  are  re- 
produced almost  unchanged  in  the  Homeric  poems.*  In  like 
inanner,'not  a  few  of  the  religious  ideas  and  practices  of  the 
Old  Testament  reappear  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Enoch 
vralked  with  God ;  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him  (Gen. 
5,  24).  So  the  Homeric  gods,  particularly  Zeus,  translate 
and  immortalize  their  favorites;  though  beauty  of  person, 
and  not  excellence  of  character,  seems  to  have  been  the  at- 
traction, and  sensuous  (not  to  say  sensual)  delight,  rather  than 
spiritual  complacency,  was  the  bond  of  union  (II.  20,  233  ;  11, 
1).  /  God  appears  on  earth  in  human  form,  and  convei*ses  with 

*  CC  Coleridge's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Poets. 
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the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  face  to  face  (Qen.  18, 17 ;  32,  30),  and 
he  was  on  terms  of  still  more  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse 
with  our  first  parents  in  the  garden  of  primeval  innocence. 
So  the  gods  manifest  themselves  to  the  heroes  in  the  war  of 
Troy  ;  and  they  even  intermarried  with  men  and  women  of 
former  generations.    The  Israelites  are  a  chosen  people  to 
whom  God  reveals  himself  in  a  peculiar  way ;  the  Phseacians 
and  the  ^Ethiopians  are  the  favorite  nations  with  the  Homeric 
gods,  who  visit  them  in  their  own  proper  form  and  person, 
especially  at  their  feasts.    The  Lord  goes  down  to  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  person,  or  in  the  person  of  his  an- 
gels, to  see  whether  they  have  done  according  to  the  cry  that 
has  come  up  to  him,  and  when  he  finds  them  sunk  in  moral 
corruption,  destroys  them  from  off  the  earth ;  so  the  gods,  in 
the  likeness  of  strangers  from  foreign  lands,  often  visit  cities 
{kmaTp(M>^ai  nSkfiag)  to  see  the  character  and  conduct  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  reward  or  punish  accordingly  (Od.  17,  485). 
The  supreme  God  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey^  as  well  as  the 
God  of  the  Bible,  is  the  God  of  the  stranger  and  of  the  poor 
(Od.  6,  208).  '  Homer  as  well  as  Moses  recognizes  the  princi- 
ple, that  hurricanes  and  floods  may  be,  and  are  heaven's  ven- 
geance sent  upon  the  earth,  when  the  wickedness  and  ungod- 
liness of  nations  and  their  rulers  is  very  great  (II.  16,  384). 
The  Titans  and  Giants  of  Homer  are  a  reproduction  of  the 
rebel  builders  of  Babel  and  of  those  antediluvian  giants,  who 
were  the  oflspring  of  the  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  of 
men.    Ate,  cast  out  from  heaven  as  a  deceiver,  and  now  ever 
intent  upon  destroying  the  children  of  men,  answers  in  very 
many  particulars  to  Satan,  the  great  adversary  of  God  and 
man ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Litae^  Jove's  daughters, 
who,  with  slow  and  toilful  step,  follow  the  adversary  to  repair 
the  mischief  and  intercede  both  with  their  Father  and  with 
the  erring  sons  of  men  (II.  §,  502),  are  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  principle,  and  to  some  extent  also,  of  the  plan  of  re- 
conciliation through  a  Mediator ;  and  even  the  rainbow,  the 
appointed  symbol  of  mercy  and  peace  to  the  world  after  the 
flood,  reappears  in  Iris,  the  rainbow  goddess  and  messenger  of 
heaven. 
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We  have  already  adverted  to  the  traces  of  a  primitive 
monotheism  in  the  vast  supremacy  of  Jove  over  all  the  other 
gods,  and  also  to  a  kind  of  trinity  of  persons,  manifestations, 
and  agencies  in  Zeus,  Athene,  and  Apollo,  who  are  so  often 
addressed  together  in  prayer  in  the  triune  invocation  : 

At  yap,  Zev  re  Trarep  Kol  ^A^^rp^aii]  kclI  "AttoXXov 

These  three  are  worshipped  alike  by  Greeks  and  barbarians  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  These  three  surpass  allthe  gods  in 
moral  character,**  as  much  as  they  do  in  their  providential 
power  and  care  over  the  universe.  And  these  three  sustain 
such  intimate  and  endearing  relations  to  each  other  that  they 
may  be  said,  in  general,  to  "  agree  in  one." 

The  father  of  gods  and  men,  in  Homer,  is,  of  course,  the 
universal  Father  of  the  Scriptures,  though -sadly  defaced 
and  degraded  from  the  infinite  Creator  and  the  thrice  holy 
moral  governor  of  the  univeree,  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Apollo,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona  (who  is  scarcely 
known  except  as  the  mother  of  Apollo),  is  the  seed  of  the  wo- 
man, the  bruiser  of  the  serpent's  head,  the  source  of  oracles, 
^  and  inspirer  of  prophets,  the  Logos  or  Word  of  God  {Ko^lag)^ 
the  bright  and  shining  light  (^otpog).  He  is,  as  his  name  has  been 
diflferently  explained,  both  the  dnekkcjv  and  the  cLttoA/Ivwv,  at 
once  the  healing  or  averting  and  the  destroying  deity,  the  god 
of  medicine  and  the  god  of  the  bow ;  but  even  as  god  of  the 
bow,  what  is  most  characteristic  of  him  is  that  he  inflicts  death 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  away  its  sting  by  his  loving  and 
gentle  arrows  {ok  dyavoig  PeXeeooiv,  Od.  16,  411).  In  the 
Grreek  tragedies  he  enjoys  in  common  with  Zeus  the  title  of 
Saviour.  {I>prrjp,  Msoh.  Ag.  512).  Athene  is — at  least  she  re- 
sembles and  suggests —  the  personal  and  divine  wisdom,  with 
whom  and  by  whom  God  founded  .the  earth  and  prepared  the 
heavens ;  the  spirit  of  God  that  brooded  upon  the  face  of  th« 
original  chaos  and  breathed  into  it  order  and  beauty;  ''rejoic- 
ing always  before  him  and  rejoicing  also  in  the  habitable  parts 

*  On  this  point,  and  the  wliole  subject  of  the  Homeric  trinity  or  triad,  Gladstone 
is  verj  fuU  and  in  the  main  satisfactory.  See  the  second  section  of  his  second 
volume. 
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of  the  earth."  Her  especial  "delight  is  with  the  sons  of 
men,"  and  her  providential  care  is  over  them.  She  is  the 
guide  and  teacher  of  wise  and  good  men.  In  short,  she  is  the 
executive,  on  earth,  of  all  the  most  spiritual  functions  of  the 
providence  and  government  of  the  Most  High.* 

The  attributes  ascribed  to  Apollo  and  Athene  cannot  be  ex- 
plained as  the  spontaneous  development  of  nature-worship  or 
hero-worship  in  the  mind  of  the  Greeks,  still  less  as  the  off- 
spring of  pure  invention. 

"  They  are  such  as  to  bring  about  cross-divisions  and  cross-purposes, 
which  the  Greek  force  of  imagination  and  the  Greek  love  of  symmetry 
would  have  alike  eschewed.  How  could  invention  have  set  up  Pallas  as 
the  goddess  at  once  of  peace  and  its  industries,  of  wisdom,  and  of  war  ?  How 
again  could  it  have  combined  in  Apollo  the  offices  of  destruction,  music, 
poetry,  prophecy,  archery,  and  medicine  ?  Again,  if  he  is  the  god  of  medi- 
cine, why  have  wtf  Paieon  ?  if  of  poetry,  why  have  we  the  Muses  ?  K  Mi- 
nerva be  (as  she  is)  goddess  of  war,  why  have  we  Mars ;  if  of  the  work  of 
the  artificer,  why  have  we  also  Vulcan  ?  if  of  prudence,  and  equity,  and  even 
craft,  why  Mercury  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  be  the  distinctive  character  of  Minerva,  in  the  Homeric 
theo-mythology,  that  though  she  is  not  the  sole  deity,  yet  the  very  flower 
of  the  whole  office  and  work  of  deity  is  every  where  reserved  for  her.  .  .  . 
The  whole  conception  is  therefore  fundamentally  at  variance  with  the 
measured  and  finite  organization  of  an  invented  system  of  religion,  and  by 
its  own  incongruities  with  that  system,  it  proves  itself  to  be  an  exotic 
element." 

"  Apollo,  too,  has  much  of  that  inwardness  and  universality  of  function 
which  belongs  to  Minerva,  as  well  as  a  diversity  of  offices  peculiarly  his 
own.  .  .  .  The  tangled  thread  runs  out  without  knot  or  break,  when 
we  unravel  it  by  primitive  Messianic  tradition,  because  it  was  fundamental 
to  that  tradition,  that  the  person  who  was  the  subject  of  it  should  exhibit 
this  many-sided  union  of  character  and  function."! 

The  strange  incongruity  between  the  attributes  theoretically 
ascribed  to  the  gods,  and  their  character  and  conduct  as  it 
appears  in  actual  life — ^an  incongruity  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken,  and  which  strikes  every  reader  of  the  Uiad  and 
Odyssey — ^is  perhaps  to  be  explained  on  the  same  principle. 

^  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  use  here  a  few  seDtences  from  a  notice  of  Glad- 
stoDe's  Studies  of  Homer,  which  I  communicated  to  another  journaL 
f  Gladstone,  vol  ii.  sec.  ii. 
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The  omniscience,  the  omnipotence,  the  universal  providence, 
and  the  absolute  sovereignty  which,  in  theory,  belong  to  the 
gods,  seem  like  an  inheritance  of  truth  transmitted  from  a 
wiser  and  better  age,  and  preserved,  like  heir-looms,  in  the 
me.raory ;  while  the  character  and  conduct  which  imply  such 
ungodlike  limitations  of  knowledge  and  power,  and  such  gross 
derelictions,  not  only  from  divine,  but  even  from  human 
standards  of  moral  excellence,  are  the  inventions  of  the  poet, 
and  therefore  in  harmony,  or  certainly  not  at  variance,  with 
the  taste  and  imagination  of  his  contemporaries.  Or  shall  we 
say,  that  the  pure  theology  is  the  intuitive  and  almost  uncon- 
scious testimony  of  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man  (wherever 
it  is  not  wholly  smothered  by  sin)  to  the  truth  of  Grod,  while 
the  corrupt  mythology  is  the  voluntary  and  conscious  inven- 
tion of  an  imagination  and  a  heart  that  does  not  like  to  retain 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  therefore  changes  him  into 
the  image  and  likeness  of  his  creatures.  Whatever  may  be 
the  explanation,  the  contradiction  between  the  theoretical  doc- 
trine arid  the  practical  representation  of  the  Homeric  gods, 
is  palpable,  and  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  with  the  har- 
mony and  consistency  of  the  divine  character  even  in  the  Old 
Testament,  how  much  more  with  the  purity,  beauty,  and  glory 
of  that  character  as  it  appears  in  the  New. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  say,  the  poems  of  Homer  illustrate 

and  honor  the  Bible  both  by  contrast  and  by  resemblance. 

Tliey  bear  witness,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  themselves  (and  it  is 

tlie  testimony  not  of  an  individual  but  of  an  early  cultivated 

people  in  a  primitive  age),  to  the  unity,  trinity,  omnipotence, 

omniscience,  universal  providence,  and  absolute  sovereignty  of 

Grod,  and  to  his  frequent  special  interpositions  in  human 

affairs,  and  his  various  methods  of  revealing  himself  to  the 

Icn  owl  edge  of  men.     At  the  same  time,  they  show  how  little 

tradition  can  be  trusted  to  transmit  the  knowledge  of  God  and 

tiio   true  religion  among  the.  most  enlightened  people ;  they 

burlesque  sacred  themes,  and  not  only  reduce  the  gods  to  a 

lov^^l  with  men,  but  even  make  them  objects  of  pity  and  of 

derision  to  their  worshippers.  The  more  we  study  the  theology 

c>£  Eomer,  the  less  easily  can  we  believe  that  the  theology  of 

tix&    Bible  is  the  offspring  either  of  tradition  or  of  human 

[ixv^ntion.  41 
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Art.  ir.— the  LIFE  AND  CHARACTEE  OF  EMMONS. 

By  Ekoch  Pom),  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Bangor  Theol  Seminary. 

The  W(yrk8  of  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.D.,  late  Pastor  of  the 
Church  in  FranTdin^  Mass,  /  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Lift, 
Second  edition.  Six  volumes.  Boston:  Congregatiooal 
Board  of  Publication.     1861. 

The  religious  community  are  under  great  obligations  to  the 
Congregational  Board  of  Publication  for  this  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Dr.  Emmons.  The  former  edition, 
published  in  1842,  has  been  for  some  time  exhausted,  and  the 
many  calls  for  it,  which  could  not  be  supplied,  made  a  new 
issue  indispensable.  The  Works,  as  now  published,  are  a 
great  improvement  on  the  former  edition.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  new  and  elaborate  Memoir  of  Dr.  Emmons,  occupy- 
ing some  five  hundred  pages,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Park, 
of  Andover;  then  there  is  the  addition  of  many  Sermons;  and 
the  whole  is  more  methodically  and  scientifically  arranged. 

In  the  former  edition,  the  first  volume  contained  a  brief 
autobiography  of  Dr.  Emmons ;  an  "  additional  Memoir,"  by 
his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Ide;  and  a  still  further  delineation  of  bis 
character  by  Prof.  Park.  These  several  articles  are  here  em- 
bodied in  a  continuous  narrative,  and  with  them  a  vast  amount 
of  other  connected  matter,  including  every  thing  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  the  personal  history,  character,  labors,  and 
general  influence  of  Dr.  Emmons.  First  of  all,  we  have  an 
account  of  his  birth-place,  church  relations,  and  family  connec- 
tions ;  then  of  his  collegiate  and  professional  education ;  and 
then  of  his  settlement  at  Franklin,  and  of  his  early  studies 
and  labors  as  a  pastor.  Next  we  are  informed  of  his  first  and 
second  marriage ;  of  his  particular  friends,  associates,  and  cor- 
respondents; of  his  interest  in  national  affairs,  and  in  the 
polity  of  the  churches ;  and  of  his  early  connection  with  the 
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cause  of  missions  and  that  of  education.  Following  this  is  a 
notice  of  his  various  publications,  and  of  his  theological  school, 
including  brief  sketches  of  most  of  his  hundred  theological 
students.  We  are  next  presented  with  an  elaborate  critique 
upon  Dr.  Emmons,  as  a  preacher  and  pastor,  and  also  upon 
his  system  of  theology.  This  part  of  the  memoir  will  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  ministers  and  other  theological  men. 
The  whole  is  concluded  with  a  particular  account  of  his  domes- 
tic afflictions,  of  his  retirement  from  the  ministry,  and  of  the 
closing  scenes  of  his  long  and  useful  life. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch — the  briefest  possible — of  this  extended 
memoir;  including  a  history,  not  only  of  Dr.  Emmons  per- 
sonally, but  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  numer- 
ous incidents,  running  through  almost  a  hundred  years,  which 
went  to  form  and  illustrate  his  character,  and  set  forth  the  ex- 
tent of  his  influence  and  usefulness.  The  preparation  of  such 
a  memoir  must  have  cost  the  writer  a  vast  amount  of  research 
and  labor ;  but  it  has  been  labor  well  bestowed.  Prof.  Park 
has  erected  a  monument,  more  enduring  than  that  of  the  granite 
block  which  rears  itself  in  Franklin,  to  the  memory  of  his  friend, 
and  his  father's  friend — a  monument  that  will  stand,  and  be 
studied  and  admired,  in  years  and  generations  yet  to  come. 

We  have  said  that  this  edition  of  Emmons'  Works  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  former,  in  that  it  contains  quite  a  number 
of  additional  discourses,  and  the  whole  is  more  methodically 
and  scientifically  arranged.     Besides  the  memoir,  the  first  vol- 
ume contains  twenty  sermons,  the  most  of  them  ordination 
sermons,  and  all  of  them  on  topics  connected,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  the  great  subject  of  preaching.    The  second  and 
third  volumes  are  occupied  with  discourses  on  systematic 
theology,  arranged  as  before,  under  twenty-four  general  heads, 
tut  containing  more  than  twenty  additional  sermons.     This 
^vvill  be  a  great  advantage  of  the  second  edition  over  the  first. 
'Xhe  three  last  volumes  contain  some  hundred  and  sixty  ser- 
xxions  on  miscellaneous  topics ;  some  of  them  upon  social  and 
<3ivil  duties,  some  to  the  afflicted,  and  all  of  an  experimental 
^md  practical  character ;  showing  that  the  author  was  not,  as 
04Dine  have  supposed,  a  mere  theologian,  but  one  who  faithfully 
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dealt  with  the  heart  and  cooficience,  and  applied  his  theology 
to  the  character  and  life. 

In  giving  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Emmons,  our  limits  will 
not  permit  as  to  go  minately  into  detail.  He  was  born  April 
20tb,  old  style,  in  the  year  1745,  at  MiUington,  a  parish  of 
East  Haddam,  Conn. ;  the  same  town  which  gave  birth  to  David 
Brainerd  and  Edward  Dorr  Griffin.  He  was  the  sixth  son,  and 
the  twelfth  and  youngest  child,  of  his  parents.  In  his  jouth 
he  was  averse  to  labor,  but  loved  learning ;  and  after  mnch 
entreaty,  obtained  permission  of  his  father  to  commence  the 
study  of  languages,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  fitted  for 
Yale  College  in  about  ten  months ;  and  though  his  class  con- 
tained some  distinguished  scholars,  as  Dr.  Lyman,  Dr.  Wales, 
Gov.  Tread  well,  and  Judge  Trumbull,  yet,  in  the  judgment  of 
his  classmates,  he  was  accounted  worthy,  at  the  close  of  his 
collegiate  life,  of  the  most  honorable  appointment  which  thej 
had  it  in  their  power  to  confer.  Being  destitute  of  property, 
he  engaged,  for  several  months,  in  the  business  of  teaching; 
after  which  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  first  with 
Eev.  Mr.  Strong,  of  Coventry,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Strong,  of 
Hartford,  and  afterwards  with  Rev.  Dr.  Smalley,  of  Berlin. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  blessed  with  pious  parents  who,  he  says, 
.gave  him  much  good  instruction,  and  restrained  him  from  all 
•outward  acts  of  vice  and  immorality.  He  was  the  subject  of 
frequent  and  deep  religious  impressions  almost  from  childhood, 
4:>ut  seems  not  to  have  experienced  a  change  of  heart  until  after 
vhe  began  to  study  for  the  ministry.  The  account  which  he  has 
left  us  of  his  impressions  and  feelings,  preceding  and  accom- 
panying this  most  important  change,  is  highly  satis&ctory, 
and  must  be  given  in  his  own  words : 

**  It  had  always  heen  my  settled  opinion,  that  saying  grace  was  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  a  church-member,  and  much  more  for  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  Accordingly,  when  I  began  to  read  divinity,  I  began  a  con- 
stant practice  of  daily  reading  the  Bible,  and  of  praying  to  God  in  secret 
With  such  resolutions,  I  entertained  a  hope  that  God  would  yery  soon 
grant  me  his  special  grace,  and  giye  me  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  qualifi- 
cation for  the  ministry.  Nor  did  I  ever  indulge  a  thought  of  preaching, 
unless  I  had  some  good  reason  to  believe  that  I  was  the  subject  of  a  saring 
%change ;  for  I  viewed  a  graceless  minister  as  a  most  inconsistent,  crimioalt 
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and  odious  character.     All  this  time,  however,  I  had  no  sense  of  the  total 
corruption  of  my  heart,  and  its  perfect  opposition  to  God.    But  one  night 
there  came  up  a  terrible  thunder-storm,  which  gave  me  such  an  awful  sense 
of  God*s  displeasure,  and  of  my  going  into  a  miserable  eternity,  as  I  never 
had  before.     I  durst  not  close  my  eyes  in  sleep  during  the  whole  night,  but 
lay  crying  for  mercy,  in  great  anxiety  and  distress.     This  impression  con- 
tinued week  after  week,  and  put  me  upon  the  serious  and  diligent  use  of 
what  I  supposed  to  be  the  appointed  means  of  grace.     In  this  state  of  mind 
I  went  to  Mr.  Smalley's,  to  pursue  my  theological  studies.     There  I  was 
favored  with  his  plain  and  instructive  preaching,  which  increased  my  con- 
cern and  gave  me  a  more  sensible  conviction  of  the  plague  of  my  own  heart, 
and  of  my  real  opposition  to  the  way  of  salvation,  revealed  in  the  Gospel. 
My  heart  rose  against  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Sovereignty,  and  I  felt  greatly 
embarrassed  with  respect  to  the  use  of  means.     I  read  certain  books  which 
convinced  me  that  th^  best  desires  and  prayers  of  sinners  are  altogether 
selfish,  criminal,  and  displeasing  to  God.     I  kne^  not  what  to  do,  nor 
where  to  go  for  relief.     A  deep  sense  of  my  total  depravity  of  heart,  and  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God  in  having  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy, 
destroyed  my  dependence  on  men  and  means,  and  made  me  almost  despair 
of  ever  attaining  salvation,  or  becoming  fit  for  any  thing  but  the  damnation 
of  hell.    But  one  afternoon,  when  my  hopes  were  gone,  I  had  a  peculiar 
discovery  of  the  Divine  perfections,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ,  which  filled  my  mind  with  a  joy  and  serenity  to  which  I  had  ever 
before  been  a  perfect  stranger.     This  was  followed  by  a  peculiar  spirit  of 
benevolence  to  all  my  fellow-men,  whether  friends  or  foes,  and  I  was  trans- 
ported with  the  thought  of  the  unspeakable  blessedness  of  the  day  when 
benevolence  should  prevail  universally  among  mankind.     1  felt  a  peculiar 
complacency  in  good  men,  but  thought  they  were  extremely  stupid  because 
they  did  not  appear  to  be  more  delighted  with  the  Gospel,  and  more  engaged 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ    I  pitied  the  deplorable  condition  of  ignorant, 
stupid  sinners,  and  thought  I  could  preach  so  plainly  as  to  convince  every 
body  of  the  glory  and  importance  of  the  Gospel.     These  were  my  views 
and  feelings  fOr  about  eight  months  before  I  became  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry." 

The  religious  sentiments  of  young  Emmons,  when  he  entered 
college,  were  of  an  Arminian  character,  but  of  these  he  was 
thoroughly  cured  during  his  collegiate  life,  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  tutor  and  by  reading  Edwards  on  the  Will.  He 
left  college  a  Calvinist,  of  the  old  school,  and  put  himself  un- 
der the  instruction  of  Mr.  Strong,  who  was  known  to  be  of  the 
same  sentiments.  He  was  here  directed  to  the  study  of  Wil- 
lard's  and  Eidgeley's  Expositions  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism, 
and  other  books  of  the  like  stamp,  by  which  means  he  became 
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thoroughlj  grounded  in  the  old  Calvinistic  explanatioDs  and 
doctrines. 

Dr.  Smalley  was  under  the  imputation,  at  this  period,  of 
haying  advanced  some  novelties  in  religion ;  and  why  Mr. 
Emmons  was  induced  to  exchange  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Strong  for  those  of  the  "  New  Divinity"  teacher,  does  not 
appear.  The  kind  of  intercourse  which  he  held  with  his  ne^^ 
instructor,  and  the  effect  which  his  teachings  prodaced  upon 
him,  he  has  himself  described ;  and  the  passage  is  too  interest- 
ing to  be  omitted : 

"  When  I  first  went  as  a  pupil  to  Dr.  SmaUey's,  I  was  full  of  old  Calvin- 
ism, and  thought  that  I  was  prepared  to  meet  the  Doctor  on  all  the  points  of 
his  *  New  Diyinity.*  For  some  time  all  things  went  on  smoothly;  at  length, 
he  began  to  advance  some  sentiments  which  were  new  to  me,  and  opposed 
to  my  former  views.  I  contended  with  him,  but  he  very  quietly  tripped 
me  up,  and  there  I  was  at  his  mercy.  I  arose  and  commenced  the  struggle 
anew,  but  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  I  was  floored  again.  Thus  matters  pro 
ceeded  for  some  time-— he  gradually  leading  me  along  to  the  place  of  light, 
and  I  struggling  to  remain  in  darkness.  He  at  length  succeeded,  and  I 
began  to  see  a  little  light.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  light  has  been 
increasing ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  great  doctrines  of  grace,  which  I 
have  preached  for  fifty  years,  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  and  the 
testimony." 

It  was  while  this  doctrinal  struggle  was  going  on  between 
the  teacher  and  his  pupil,  that  Mr.  Emmons  was  the  sabjectof 
that  deeper  spiritual  conflict  which  was  above  described.  The 
change  in  his  theological  opinions,  and  his  supposed  change  of 
heart,  were  very  nearly  coincident. 

Having  become  a  convert  to  the  views  of  his  instructor, 
Mr.  Emmons  was  destined  soon  to  encounter  another  diffi- 
culty. In  October,  1769,  he  appeared  before  the  South  Minis- 
terial Association  in  Hartford  county,  to  be  examined  for 
license  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  when  it  appeared  that  several  of 
the  more  aged  ministers  were  opposed  to  his  teacher's  senti- 
ments, and  of  course  to  his.  He  had  a  long  and  critical  ex- 
amination upon  the  disputed  points ;  and  when  the  question 
of  licensing  him  was  at  length  put,  several  of  the  ministers 
voted  against  it ;  and  one  remonstrated  against  it  in  writing. 
The  difficulty  between  the  ministers  was  afterwards  adjusted ; 
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but  the  talk  and  excitement  growing  out  of  it  served  to  render 
young  Emmons  (to  use  his  own  expression)  "  a  speckled  bird." 
After  preaching  as  a  candidate  between  three  and  four  years, 
— one  evidence,  among  many,  that  the  most  respectable  can- 
didates did  not  find  it  easier  to  obtain  settlements  in  this 
country,  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  years  ago,  than  they  do 
now, — he  was  ordained  over  the  second  church  in  Wrentham, 
(now  Franklin)  Mass.,  in  April,  1773.  His  pastoral  relation  to 
this  people  continued,  without  interruption,  to  the  day  of  his 
death, — a,  period  of  sixty-seven  years ;  for  more  than  fifty  of 
which  he  discharged  personally  and  statedly  the  duties  of  his 
oflSce.  An  eminent  example  this  of  the  benefits  of  perma- 
nency in  the  pastoral  relation  ;  and  a  strong  rebuke  of  that 
spirit  of  change,  which  has  been  superinduced  upon  the  old 
steady  habits  of  New  England. 

'  It  has  been  often  remarked,  there  is  ordinarily  little  of  stir- 
ring,  exciting  incident  to   diversify  the  course   of  a  parish 
minister,  and  give  interest  to  the  story  of  his  life.     His  duties 
are  of  an  even,  uniform  character.     They  succeed  each  other, 
from  week  to  week,  and  from  year  to  year,  in  much  the  same 
manner ;  and  thus  even  a  long  life  wears  away,  not  indeed,  if  he 
is  faithful,  without  great  results,  but  without  the  occurrence  of 
many  unusual   or  striking  events.      This,  which  is  true  in 
general  of  parish  ministers,  is  thought  to  have  been  specially 
so  of  Dr.  Emmons.     His  parish,  though  highly  respectable  in 
point  of  numbers  and  intelligence,  was  secluded  and  quiet. 
He  had  no  change  of  location,  either  accomplished  or  seriously 
contemplated,  to  diversify  the  scene.      His  habits,  too,  were 
studious  and  retiring.      He  was  seldom  out  of  town,  and  but 
little  abroad  even  among  his  own  people.    And  yet  there  were 
incidents,  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  of  a  trying  and  deeply 
interesting  character. 

Mr.  Emmons  was  first  married  in  April,  1775,  about  two 
years  after  his  ordination,  to  Miss  Deliverance  French  of 
Brain  tree.  With  this  excellent  companion  he  enjoyed  much 
happiness  for  the  space  of  about  three  years,  when  she  was 
feaken  from  him  by  consumption ;  leaving  him  the  father  of  two 
lovely  and  (as  he  thought)  too  much  loved  children.    "  I  loved 
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tHem/'  he  says,  ^'  to  excess ;  and  God  saw  it  was  not  safe,  for 
them  or  for  me,  that  thej  should  long  continue  in  mj  hands." 
They  were  suddenly  seized,  one  after  the  other,  with  dysentery, 
and  died,  almost  together,  of  that  wasting  disease. 

**  Thus,  in  one  day,  all  my  famOy  prospects  were  completely  blasted.  Mj 
cup  of  sorrow  was  filled  to  the  brim,  and  I  had  to  drink  a  full  draught  of 
the  wormwood  and  the  galL  It  is  impossible  ^to  describe  what  I  felt  I 
stood  a  few  moments,  and  viewed  the  remains  of  my  two  darlings,  who  had 
gone  to  their  mother,  and  to  their  long  home,  neyer  to  return.  But  I  soon 
found  the  scene  too  distressing,  and  retired  to  my  chamber,  to  meditate  in 
aQenoe  upon  my  forlorn  condition.  I  thought  there  was  no  sorrow  like  unto 
my  sorrow.  I  thought  my  burden  was  greater  than  I  could  bear.  I  felt  as 
though  I  could  not  submit  to  such  a  complicated  afiSiction.  My  heart  rose, 
in  all  its  strength,  against  the  goyemment  of  Grod,  and  then  suddenly  sunk 
under  its  distress,  which  greatly  alarmed  me.  I  sprang  up  and  said  to  my- 
self: *  I  am  going  into  immediate  distraction ;  I  must  submit,  or  I  am  un- 
done for  ever.*  In  a  few  minutes  my  burden  was  remoyed,  and  I  felt  en- 
tirely calm  and  resigned  to  the  will  of  God  I  soon  went  down,  attended  to 
my  fiunily  concerns,  and  gaye  directions  respecting  the  interment  of  my 
children.  I  neyer  enjoyed  greater  happiness  in  my  life,  than  I  did  all  that 
day  and  the  next  My  mind  was  wholly  detached  firom  the  world,  and 
altogether  employed  in  pleasing  contemplations  of  God  and  diyine  things. 
I  felt  as  though  I  could  follow  my  wife  and  children  into  eternity,  with  pe- 
culiar satisfaction.  And  for  some  considerable  time  alter  my  sore  bereave- 
ments, I  used  to  look  towards  the  burying-ground,  and  wish  for  the  time 
when  I  might  be  laid  by  the  side  of  my  departed  wife  and  dear  little  ones.^^ 

This  school  of  crushing  afiSiction  was  a  highly  instructive 
one  to  Mr.  Emmons.  It  was  good  for  him  that  he  was  called 
to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.     So  he  thought  afterwards. 

"  I  learned  to  moderate  my  expectations  from  the  world,  and  especiallr 
firom  the  enjoyment  of  children  and  earthly  friends.  I  have  scarcely  eyer 
thought  of  my  present  wife  and  children,  without  reflecting  upon  their  mor- 
tality, and  rc»alizing  the  danger  of  being  bereayed  of  them.  And  I  hare 
neyer  indulged  such  high  hopes  concerning  my  present  fiimily,  as  I  pre- 
sumptuously indulged  with  respect  to  the  family  I  haye  laid  in  the  dust 
I  haye  likewise  learned,  by  past  painful  experience,  to  mourn  with  them 
who  mourn,  and  to  weep  with  them  who  weep.  I  used  to  think,  before  I 
was  bereayed,  that  I  heartily  sympathized  with  the  afflicted  at  fiinerals ; 
but  I  now  know  that  I  neyer  entered  into  their  feelings,  and  was  a  stranger 
to  the  heart  of  mourners.  I  now  follow  them  into  their  solitary  dwellings, 
and  mourn  with  them,  after  their  friends  and  relations  haye  left,  and  forgot- 
ten them.    Their  heayiest  burden  comes  upon  them,  while  they  are  sitting 
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alone,  and  reflecting  upon  the  nature  and  consequences  of  their  belreaye- 
ments.  This  I  now  know  was  my  case.  How  many  painful  hours  did  I 
experience  in  secret !  And  how  many  tears  did  I  shed  in  silence !  How 
dreary  did  my  empty  house  appear !  And  how  often  did  its  appearance, 
after  I  had  left  it  for  a  time,  and  returned  to  it,  awaken  afresh  my  past  sor- 
rows I  The  same  causes,  I  am  persuaded,  have  the  same  effects  upon  other 
mourners ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  easily  forget  them,  nor  cease  to  sympa- 
thize with  them  in  their  solitary  hours." 

In  less  than  two  years  after  the  distressing  bereavements 
above  described,  Mr.  Emmons  entered  again  into  the  marriage 
state.  His  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Eev.  Chester  Wil- 
liams of  Hadley,  Mass.,  and  daughter-in-law  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  D.D.,  the  immediate  successor  of  Mr.  Williams. 
This  excellent  lady  was  spared  to  him,  to  superintend  his 
domestic  concerns,  and  be  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
for  almost  fifty  years.  His  family  too,  like  that  of  Job  after 
his  trial,  was  renewed  to  him,  and  more  than  renewed.  He 
was  blessed  with  six  "  promising  children,"  two  sons  and  four 
daughters ;  three  of  whom  were  spared  to  follow  their  father 
to  the  grave. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Emmons,  in  common 
with  other  ministers,  and  with  every  other  class  ^  citizens, 
suflfered  exceedingly.  The  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency 
rendered  his  salary  little  more  than  nominal ;  while  his  debts, 
and  the  personal  wants  of  himself  and  family,  were  pressing 
realities.  His  people  also  were  so  much  embarrassed  with  the 
expenses,  labors,  and  fatigues  of  the  war,  that  many  of  them 
neglected  to  attend  public  worship,  and  became  indifferent  to 
every  thing  of  a  religious  nature.  Some,  who  had  been  his 
warm  friends,  became  cold  and  distant  in  their  behavior  to- 
wards him,  and  treated  him  in  particular  instances  (so,  at  least, 
he  understood  it)  with  marked  disrespect.  It  was  in  circum- 
stances and  Tinder  impressions  such  as  these,  that,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1781,  and  again  in  1784,  he  asked  a  dis- 
mission from  his  people.  The  requests,  in  both  instances, 
were  denied. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1784,  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
couragements above  referred  to,  God  began  to  pour  out  his 
Spirit  upon  the  people.    A  revival  of  religion  commencedi 
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and  continued  for  more  than  a  year,  in  the  progress  of  which 
about  seventy  professed  to  find  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 
This  was  a  glorious  and  solemn  season.  At  that  day,  when 
revivals  were  almost  unknown,  it  was  a  remarkable  season* 
It  put  a  new  face  upon  Mr.  Emmons'  congregation,  and  gave 
him  new  courage  and  zeal  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  It 
attached  his  people  to  him,  and  him  to  them,  and  cured  most 
of  those  evils  of  which  he  had  before  complained. 

Early  in  the  year  1794,  God  was  pleased  againto  pour  out 
his  Spirit,  though  not  so  richly  as  on  the  former  occasion. 
About  thirty  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  the  church  in 
Franklin  became,  what  it  long  continued  to  be,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  vicinity. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  favored  with  yet  another  season  of  special 
revival,  in  the  years  1808-9,  when  about  forty  were  added  to 
the  church.  Indeed,  during  the  last  half  of  his  ministry, 
there  were  always  those  among  his  people  who  were  deeply 
and  specially  interested  in  the  subject  of  religion.  Hopeful 
conversions  and  additions  to  the  church  were  events  of  com- 
mon occurrence.  In  the  course  of  Dr.  Emmons'  ministry, 
three  hundred  and  eight  persons  became  members  of  his 
church.  It  is  known,  also,  that  many  became  pious  under  his 
ministry,  who  professed  their  faith  in  other  places.  If  it  be 
considered  that  during  the  earlier  and  larger  part  of  his  niinis- 
try,  it  was  a  time  of  great  religious  declension  throughout  the 
country,  when  the  enemy  was  coming  in  like  a  flood,  when 
French  infidelity  was  fashionable  and  prevalent,  when  revivals 
of  religion  were  unfrequent,  and  when  many  of  the  churches 
in  his  vicinity  were  either  overrun  or  torn  asunder  by  the 
spread  of  Unitarianism  and  its  kindred  errors,  these  facts  indi- 
cate, not  only  the  steadfastness  and  faithfulness  of  the  man,  but 
a  much  more  than  ordinary  measure  of  success,  in  the  conver- 
sion of  souls.  Nor  were  his  eflForts  and  success  confined  to 
his  labors  in  the  pulpit.  Like  Moses,  he  was  "  faithful  in  all 
his  house";  and  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  lived  in 
his  family  have  acknowledged,  that  his  private  conversation 
with  them  was  made  the  means  of  their  conversion. 

Of  the  early  trials  and  afflictions  of  Dr.  Emmons  we  have 
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already  spoken.  These  were  followed  by  a  long  period  of 
domestic  comfort,  and  also  of  peace  and  prosperity  among  his 
people.  But  the  fell  destroyer  at  length  returned,  and  with 
the  exception  of  three  children  who  had  left  the  paternal  roof, 
all  his  family  were  again  laid  in  the  dust.  His  much  loved 
daughter,  Deliverance,  was  taken  from  him  in  1813.  His  se- 
cond son,  Erastus,  on  whom  he  had  depended  to  reside  with 
him,  and  who  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  "rock  the  cradle  of 
his  declining  years,"  was  next  removed,  in  the  spring  of  1820. 
Within  less  than  three  years  from  the  death  of  this  son,  another 
daughter,  Sarah,  who  had  made  her  aged  father  the  principal 
object  of  her  care,  began  to  decline,  and  was  speedily  cut 
down. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  of  these  childreipi  gave  evi- 
dence of  piety,  until  after  the  commencement  of  their  last 
sickness ;  and  that  they  all  were  brought  to  rejoice  in  Christ, 
before  they  left  the  world.  The  evidence  of  a  saving  change 
which  they  were  enabled  to  furnish  in  the  last  days  of  life, 
though  of  great  comfort  and  value  to  surviving  friends,  was 
not  such  as  a  faithful  minister  would  think  it  safe  to  insist 
upon  before  his  people ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see,  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Emmons,  how  wisely  and  cautiously  he  presented  the 
subject  in  the  pulpit,  and  how  the  feelings  of-  the  tender, 
afflicted  father  were  all  bowed  and  merged  in  the  higher 
responsibilities  of  the  ambassador  of  God.  At  the  close  of  an 
appropriate  and  solemn  sermon,  preached  on  the  Sabbath  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  his  son,  he  spoke  of  his  late  bereavement 
in  the  following  words  : 

^^  This  subject,  and  the  late  instance  of  mortality  in  this  pla6e,  call  aloud 
upon  those,  in  the  midst  of  their  days,  to  prepare  to  follow  one  of  their  own 
age  into  that  vast  eternity,  whither  he  has  gone,  never  to  return.  He  lived 
stupid,  thoughtless  and  secure  in  sin,  until  he  was  brought  to  the  very 
sight  of  death.  He  was  carried  away  with  the  vanity  of  the  world  and  the 
pleasing  prospects  of  life,  and  abused  the  calls,  the  mercies,  and  the  patience 
of  God ;  and  this  gave  him  paio,  self-condemnation,  and  remorse.  He  was 
constrained  to  say.  The  world  Jias  ruined  me.  He  was  brought  to  give  up 
all  his  vain  hopes  and  expectations  from  the  world,  and  to  feel  the  duty  and 
the  importance  of  choosing  the  one  thing  i\^eedful.  But  whether  he  did 
ever  heartily  renounce  the  world,  and  choose  God  for  his  'supreme  portion, 
cannot  be  known  here.    In  his  own  view  he  did  become  reconciled  to  God, 
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and  derived  petce  and  hope  firom  his  supposed  reconciliation.  But  it  is 
more  than  possible  that,  like  others  on  a  sick-bed,  he  built  his  hopes  upon  a 
sandy  foundation.  Let  his  case,  however,  be  what  it  may,  he  is  dead ; 
called  away  from  his  relatires  and  friends,  just  as  he  entered  the  meridian 
of  life.  His  death,  therefore,  speaks  with  an  emphasis  to  parents,  brothers, 
and  sisters,  and  especially  to  those  of  his  own  age,  to  be  wiser  and  better 
than  he  was,  and  not  delay  seeking  and  serring  God  to  a  dying  hour.** 

But  God  bad  another  trial  for  bis  venerable  servant,  before 
he  should  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  his  eternal  rest.  In  the 
fiummer  of  1829,  bis  faithful  wife^  on  whom  be  had  chiefly 
depended  for  the  direction  of  his  domestic  concerns  for  almost 
fifty  years,  and  of  whom  he  used  often  to  say  that  she  had 
supported  him^  was  taken  away.  This  was  a  solemn  and  trying 
event  to  Dr.  Emmons.  He  felt  that  a  day  of  calamity  had 
come.  The  following  letter,  announcing  her  death  to  her 
half-brother,  John  Hopkins,  Esq.,  of  Northampton,  is  so 
touchiug  and  pertinent,  and  withal  so  strongly  characteristic 
of  its  author,  that  we  shall  be  excused  in  quoting  it. 

"  Dear  Brother  :  The  last  Sabhath,  about  four  o^clock  in  the  morning, 
Mrs.  Emmons  exchanged  that  day  of  rest,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  for  that 
rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  Your  loss  is  great,  but  mine 
is  irreparable.  I  am  emphatically  a  pilgrim^  and  stranger  on  the  earth, 
haying  neither  father  nor  mother,  brother  nor  sister,  uncle  nor  aunt,  living. 
I  am  left  alone,  to  bear  the  heaviest  aflSiction  I  have  ever  been  called  to 
bear,  in  an  evil  time.  Though  I  enjoy  usual  health,  yet  the  decays  of  na- 
ture and  the  infirmities  of  old  age  render  me  less  able  to  bear  troubles  and 
sorrows  than  I  was  in  former  days,  when  I  was  called  to  suffer  breach 
after  breach  in  my  family.  Therefore,  this  last  and  widest  breach  seems 
destined  to  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  I  sym- 
pathize with  you,  and  know  you  will  sympathize  with  me.  Tau  knew  the 
excellent  character  of  your  sister ;  but  I  knew  more  of  her  excellence  and 
worth,  and  of  her  importance  to  me.  She  was,  indeed,  a  rich  blessing  to 
me,  and  to  her  family,  and  to  her  people,  among  whom,  I  believe,  she  never 
had  an  enemy.  She  was  eminently  an  example  of  patience,  meekness,  and 
submission,  during  a  long  life  of  peculiar  trials,  bodily  infirmities,  pains, 
and  distresses.     She  was, — but  I  forbear. 

"  Her  health  was  visibly  declining  through  the  winter  and  spring,  but  we 
did  not  view  her  as  immediately  in  danger,  until  the  Tuesday  before  she 
died.  She  was  apparently  struck  with  death  on  Saturday  evening,  but  did 
not  expire  till  morning.  She  retained  her  senses  to  the  last,  and  left  the 
world,  not  in  triumph,  but  in  that  hope  which  was  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  sure 
and  steadfast  You  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  will,  I  hope,  in  your  best  moments, 
remember  your  aged  and  bereaved  brother,  Nathaniel  Emmons." 
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By  this  bereavement — the  severest  that  could  possibly  have 
been  inflicted  on  him — Dr.  Emmons  was  left  in  a  very  lonely 
and  trying  situation.  His  three  surviving  children  were  away 
from  him,  settled  in  life ;  while  all  those  who  he  had  expected 
woald  be  with  him,  and  be  the  solace  and  support  of  his  de- 
clining years,  had  gone  before  him  —  to  the  grave.  Feeling 
the  necessity,  not  only  of  a  companion  in  his  solitude,  but 
of  some  one  on  whose  care  he  might  lean,  amid  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  age,  Dr.  Emmons  entered  again  into  the  marriage 
state  in  September,  1831.  Some  of  his  friends  entertained 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  measure,  but  the  event 
proved  that  he  judged  correctly  in  regard  to  it.  The  excellent 
lady  with  whom  he  connected  himself  was  Mrs.  Abigail  M. 
Mills,  widow  of  the  late  Hev.  Edmund  Mills,  of  Sutton,  Mass. ; 
and  to  the  care  with  which  she  watched  over  him,  and  the 
constancy  and  kindness  with  which  she  ministered  to  his 
wants,  he  was  "greatly  indebted  for  the  quietness  and  comfort 
of  his  remaining  days. 

Dr.  Emmons  continued  statedly  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  ministry  until  May,  1827,  when  he  experienced  a  fainting 
fit  in  the  pulpit,  which  was  followed  by  a  temporary  illness. 
He  received  this  as  an  intimation,  in  providence,  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  retire  from  the  active  labors  of  his  office.  Ac- 
cordingly he  sent  a  conamunication  to  his  people,  informing 
them  that  they  must  no  longer  depend  on  him  for  the  supply 
of  the  pulpit,  or  for  the  performance  of  any  ministerial  labor 
and  that  he  renounced  all  claims  upon  them  for  future  minis- 
terial support.  He  soon  recovered  from  his  illness,  and  was  as 
able  to  preach,  probably,  for  several  succeeding  years,  as  he  had 
been  for  some  of  the  years  previous.  Still,  he  seems  never  to 
have  regretted  the  step  which  he  had  taken.  He  was  now  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age,  and  he  had  a  great  dread  of  the  mis- 
take into  which  some  old  ministers  fall,  of  protracting  his 
labors  beyond  the  period  of  his  usefulness.  "  I  always  meant 
to  retire,"  said  he,  "  while  I  had  sense  enough  to  do  it" 

He  lived  to  witness  the  settlement  and  dismission  of  one  col- 
league, and  the  settlement  of  a  second  ;  and  was  exceedingly 
happy  in  both  these  connections.    We  have  also  the  testimony 
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of  bis  colleagues,  that  his  intercourse  with  them  was  such  as 
made  them  happj.  One  of  them  says :  "  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  the  minister  now  lives  \irith  whom  I  could  spend  nine 
years  of  such  uninterrupted  harmony  and  perfect  good  will  as 
I  did  when  associated  with  Dr.  Emmons."  The  other  says : 
"  During  my  connection  with  Dr.  Emmons,  his  conduct  was 
such  as  to  command  my  highest  respect,  my  deepest  venera- 
tion, and  my  sincere  and  ardent  love.  I  never  saw  the  man 
(my  own  reverend  father  excepted)  whom  I  so  much  revered  and 
loved.  At  the  feet  of  such  an  one  it  was  delightful  to  sit  and  lis- 
ten to  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.'' 

From  the  time  when  Dr.  Emmons  retired  from  the  duties  of 
his  office,  he  uniformly  declined  taking  any  part  in  the  public 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  or  even  in  private  religious  meetings. 
He  well  knew  the  attachment  of  his  people  to  him,  and  the 
high  value  which  they  set  upon  his  services,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  successor.  He  feared, 
too,  that  should  he  consent  to  perform  occasional  services,  he 
might  be  led  to  continue  them,  until  they  became  tiresome  to 
his  people.  But  though  he  was  no  longer,  in  the  active  sense 
of  the  term,  a  minister,  he  was  a  good  parishioner.  So  long 
as  he  had  health  and  strength,  he  was  always  in  the  house  of 
Ood  on  the  Sabbath,  and  always  ready  to  do  his  part  to  sustain 
the  institutions  of  religion.  It  was  his  constant .  endeavor  to 
encourage  the  heart  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  acting 
minister,  and  to  promote  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  his  charge. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  a  kind  husband,  and  an  indulgent  father, 
refusing  no  gratification  to  his  children  which  could  be  aflFord- 
ed  them  in  consistency  with  the  higher  claims  of  duty.  He 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of  his 
children,  seeking  above  all  things  for  them,  as  he  did  for  him- 
self, a  personal  interest  in  the  Saviour.  It  .was  his  practice  to 
take  them  alone,  and  converse  with  them  freely  upon  their 
character  and  condition  as  sinners,  and  upon  the  necessity 
and  obligation  of  their  immediate  repentance  and  acceptance 
of  Christ.  The  leisure  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  old  age  ren- 
dered him,  in  some  respects,  more  companionable  than  he  was 
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in  the  midst  of  the  severe  studies  and  labors  of  his  earlier 
years.  On  this  account,  he  is  said  to  have  been  more  familiar 
with  his  grandchildren  than  he  had  been  with  his  children. 
He  insisted  upon  frequent  visits  from  those  of  them  who  were 
near  him,  and  with  those  that  were  at  a  distance  he  had  occa- 
sional correspondence.  The  memoir  before  us  contains  several 
letters  addressed  to  his  grandchildren,  and  they  are  admirable 
specimens  of  the  artlessness,  good  sense,  and  genuine  affection 
which  this  venerable  patriarch  was  accustomed  to  manifest 
toward  his  descendants,  when  now  almost  ninety  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  always  a  domestic  man.  The  retirement 
and  quietness  of  his  own  dwelling  were  more  congenial  to  liis 
studious  disposition  and  habits  than  any  exciting  scenes  abroad. 
Still,  as  he  had  leisure  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  as  his 
health  was  sufficiently,  firm  to  enable  him  to  endure  fatigue,  he 
was  induced  to  make  several  journeys  of  considerable  length, 
after  he  had  passed  the  age  of  ninety.  He  visited  New- York 
at  the  anniversaries,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  and  was  treated 
with  great  respect  by  the  numerous  friends  to  whom  he  was 
introduced.  He  attended  most  of  the  public  meetings  which 
were  held  in  the  daytime,  and  enjoyed  the  exercises  highly. 
Two  years  later  he  visited  his  only  son,  Hon.  William  Em- 
mons, of  Hallowell,  Mass.,  and  returned  rather  benefited  than 
injured  by  the  journey. 

During  the  last  few  years'of  his  life,  however,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  his  health  and  strength  were  gradually  failing.  His 
memory  failed ;  his  flesh  wasted ;  and  although  he  continued  to 
enjoy,  for  the  most  part,  a  brisk  flow  of  spirits,  yet  at  intervals 
there  seemed  to  be  a  suspension  of  his  usual  vivacity.  During 
a  portion  of  the  day,  he  often  appeared  heavy,  and  would 
sometimes  remain  for  liours  in  a  gentle  slumber.  He  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  reading,  until  he  became  too  weak  to 
endure  the  exercise.  At  the  age  of  ninety-two,  it  is  believed 
that  he  read  as  much  as  most  ministers  do  in  the  meridian  of 
life.  He  not  only  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  leading 
periodicals  of  the  day,  but  encountered  many  a  massive  volume. 
When  he  became  unable  to  read  much  himself,  he  improved 
every  opportunity  to  hear  reading  from  others. 
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For  several  of  his  last  years,  Dr.  EmmoDs  seems  to  haye 
lived  in  the  constant  expectation  of  death.  He  conversed 
much  upon  the  subject  with  the  members  of  his  family,  and 
with  his  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry.  He  often  dwelt,  in 
bis  contemplations,  upon  the  glories,  of  heaven,  and  upon  the 
desirableness  of  departing  to  be  with  Christ,  and  to  join  the 
blest  society  above. 

**I  want,"  said  he  on  one  occasion,  **  to  go  to  heaven.  It  is  an  inex- 
pressihly  glorious  place.  The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  delightful  it  ap- 
pears. I  want  to  see  who  is  there.  I  want  to  see  brother  Sanford,  sad 
brother  Niles,  and  brother  Spring,  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  Dr.  West,  aoda 
great  many  other  ministers  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  in  this 
world,  but  who  have  gone  before  me.  I  believe  I  shall  meet  them  in 
heaven,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  our  meeting  will  be  peculiarly  interesting. 
I  want  to  see,  too,  the  old  prophets  and  the  apostles.  What  a  society 
there  will  be  in  heaven  I  There  we  shall  see  such  men  as  Moses,  Isaiah, 
and  Elijah,  Daniel,  and  Paul.  I  want  to  see  Paul  more  than  any  man  I 
can  think  o£" 

In  connection  with  what  he  said  at  this  time  about  heaven, 
he  expressed  more  fully  than  was  usual  for  him  his  feelings 
respecting  the  Gospel.  With  great  emotion,  he  said:  "I do 
love  the  Gospel.  It  appears  to  me  more  wonderful  and  glori- 
ous every  day.  I  think  I  now  understand  something  about 
the  Gospel ;  but  I  expect,  if  I  ever  get  to  heaven,  to  under- 
stand a  great  deal  more." 

In  his  last  sickness  Dr.  Emmons  was  able  to  say  but  little. 
His  throat  was  so  filled  with  phlegm  that  he  could  not  distinct- 
ly articulate.  But  he  had  left  nothing  which  need  be  said  in  a 
dying  hour.  He  had  given  his  friends  and  the  world  entire 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  his  preparation  for  heaven ;  and  the 
instruction  which  he  was  able  to  impart  he  had  taken  a 
more  favorable  opportunity  to  give.  On  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, September  28d,  1840,  after  a  night  of  great  distress,  occa- 
sioned principally  by  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  his  spirit  took 
its  upward  flight. 

The  sensation  occasioned  by  his  death  was  deep  and  general^ 
beyond  what  his  immediate  connections  had  anticipated. 
People  of  all  classes  felt  that  a  great  and  good  man  had  been 
taken  away,  and  that  the  whole  community  had  suffered  an 
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irreparable  loss.  His  faneral  was  the  greatest  that  had  been 
attended  in  that  vicinitj  for  a  century.  There  were  present 
not  less  than  fifty  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  besides  many  laymen 
of  distinction,  and  a  vast  assemblage  of  people,  all  showing,  in 
their  countenances  and  deportment,  the  sincere  affection  and 
profound  respect  in  which  this  aged  divine  was  held. 

In  person,  Dr.  Emmons  was  not  above  the  middle  size,  of  a 
light  complexion,  an  erect  posture,  straight  and  well  propor- 
tioned in  his  limbs,  and  capable,  in  early  life,  of  great  bodily 
activity.  Indeed,  to  very  advanced  age,  he  excelled  most 
young  ministers  in  the  quickness  and  firmness  of  his  step,  and 
the  rapidity  of  his  movements.  He  had  a  small,  bright  blue 
eye,  and  a  countenance  not  only  beaming  with  intelligence, 
but  indicating  much  pleasantry  and  humor.  The  engraving  in 
the  commencement  of  these  volumes  is  a  good  representation 
of  him,  as  he  was  some  twenty  years  before  his  death. 

In  his  constitutional  temperament,  Dr.  Emmons  had  much 
vivacity  and  sprightliness,  and  a  brisk  flow  of  animal  spirits. 
In  early  life  he  may  have  possessed  a  temper  somewhat  excita- 
ble; but  in  later  years,  this  had  become  so  much  softened  by 
Divine  grace,  and  mellowed  by  experience,  and  soothed  and 
subdued  under  long  restraint,  that  it  gave  neither  himself  nor 
others  any  trouble. 

In  his  intercourse  with  all  men,  D^  Emmons  was  courteous 
and  affable,  but  was  specially  free  and  sociable  with  his 
friends.  No  man  enjoyed  such  intercourse  more  than  he ;  no 
man  was  capable  of  making  it  more  agreeable.  In  conversa- 
tion, as  in  reading,  he  was  not  confined  to  theological  subjects, 
but  was  able  to  take  a  wide  range.  He  knew  how  to  be  grave 
and  instructive  in  his  remarks,  and  he  knew  how  to  spice  them 
with  all  the  pungency  of  attic  wit.  Few  young  ministers  who 
visited  him  escaped  without  some  specimens  of  his  power  of 
retort,  which  they  would  be  likely  to  remember.  In  the  me- 
moir before  us.  Prof.  Park  has  collected  numerous  anecdotes 
of  Dr.  Emmons,  and  many  of  his  pithy,  instructive  apothegms, 
which  are  well  worthy  to  be  recorded.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, however,  to  the  credit  of  our  venerable  friend,  that  he 

never  carried  his  humor  into  the  pulpit.    Among  all  his  writ- 
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ten  discourses,  amounting  to  thousands,  there  is  probably  not 
one  facetious  expression.  Nor  did  he  ever  indulge  in  wit  and 
humor  in  such  ways,  or  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  lower  the  dig- 
nity of  his  profession.  No  man  knew  better  than  he  how  to 
keep  his  proper  place,  and  how  to  keep  those  around  him  in 
their  places. 

Of  Dr.  Emmons'  mind,  the  distinguishing  trait,  perhaps,  was 
disonmination ;  the  ability  to  make  nice  distinctions,  and  to 
discover  the  peculiar  relation  which  one  truth  or  fact  bears  to 
another.  He  did  not  treasure  up  so  many  facts  as  some  men; 
but  perhaps  the  man  never  lived  who  was  able  to  see  with 
greater  clearness  the  relations  between  facts,  or  who  actually 
traced  out  more  important  connections  between  the  various 
truths  which  his  mind  had  grasped.  He  was  not  deficient  as 
to  the  extent  of  his  reading.  Few  ministers  had  read  more 
books  than  he,  and  yet  he  studied  much  more  than  he  read. 
In  the  acquisition  of  new  materials  of  knowledge,  the  relation 
which  these  bore  to  the  knowledge  already  gained  was  always 
a  primary  object  of  attention.  He  not  only  believed,  like  every 
other  good  man,  that  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  consis- 
tent with  each  other,  and  that  every  thing  else  is  consistent 
with  them,  but  he  made  it  an  object  to  see  and  to  show  this 
consistency.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  great  labor  of  his  life.  He 
spent  his  days,  as  he  often  remarked,  in  "making  joints." 
How  well  he  made  them,  those  will  be  best  able  to  judge  who 
most  faithfully  study  and  most  thoroughly  understand  his 
works. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  an  independent  thinker.  He  called  no  man 
master.  If  there  ever  was  an  individual  who  had  broken 
quite  away  from  the  trammels  of  human  authority,  it  was  he. 
Most  men  pro/ess  to  think  for  themselves.  Few  are  willing  to 
own  that  they  hold  opinions,  merely  because  they  are  held  by 
great  and  good  men.  Still,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  com- 
paratively few  think  much  on  religious  subjects,  without  the 
aid  of  others.  The  great  majority  go  as  far  as  they  are  led, 
and  no  farther.  But  such  was  not  the  case  with  Dr.  Emmons. 
He  early  "threw  away  his  crutches,"  being  determined  to 
walk  without  them,  or  not  at  all.    And  what  he  had  done  in 
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this  respect,  he  wished  others  to  do.    He  used  to  tell  his  stu- 
dents, and  those  whom  he  advised  respecting  their  studies,  to 
think  independently.    "  Young  ministers  feel  weak  or  lame,  and 
think  they  must  use  crutches  ;  but  if  they  would  ever  accom- 
plish anything  in  the  world,  they  must  learn  to  walk  alone." 
And  Dr.  Emmons  was  as  independent  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinions,  as  in  the  formation  of  them.     He  would  never 
conceal  a  doctrine,  merely  because  it  was  unpopular.      He 
had  no  fear  as  to  the  consequences  of  tncih^  if  exhibited  sea- 
sonably and  scripturally,  either  to  himself,  to  his  hearers,  or 
to  the  cause  of  God.    This  independence  of  expression  ex- 
tended not  only  to  religious  doctrines,  but  practice^ — to  ques- 
tions of  morality,  as  well  as  of  theology.     It  made  no  differ- 
ence to  him,  whether  any  particular  practice  among  his  peo- 
ple, or  in  the  community,  was  fashionable  or  unfashionable ; 
or  whether  its  abettors  were  few  or  many,  high  or  low,  rich 
or  poor,  friends  or  enemies.     If  the  practice  was  thought  to 
be  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  of  injurious  influence 
upon  the  souls  of  men,  it  was  sure  to  meet  with  his  open,  un- 
disguised rebuke.    Instances  might  be  mentioned,  in  which 
he  felt  constrained  to  say  and  do  things  which  he  knew  would 
give  offence,  not  only  to  men  of  the  world,  but  to  some  of  his 
ministerial  and  Christian  brethren.     Yet,  when  his  mind  was 
made  up,  and  the  case  was  clear,  he  never  spared.    If  others 
stood  with  him,  it  was  well ;  but  if  not,  he  was  able  to  stand 
alone. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  also  an  original  man.  There  were  many 
who  followed  him,  but  he  followed  nobody.  In  the  formation 
of  his  opinions,  and  the  expression  of  them ;  in  his  doctrine, 
style,  mode  of  sermonizing,  and  manner  of  delivery,  he  was 
himself,  and  nobody  ejse.  He  investigated  the  same  subjects 
on  which  other  great  men  had  written,  but  in  a  manner  as 
truly  his  own,  as  though  he  had  never  seen  their  writings. 

Another  distinguishing  trait  in  the  mind  and  character  of 
Dr.  Emmons,  was  consistency.  That  he  was  consistent  in  his 
reasonings,  is  admitted  by  those  who  are  very  far  from  adopt- 
ing his  sentiments.  "Give  him  his  premises,"  said  one,  "and 
you  cannot  resist  his  conclusions."    "  I  do  not  believe  his  doc- 
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trine,"  said  another,  "  but  I  admire  his  logic."  And  this  same 
unflinching  consistency  he  carried  out  in  his  conduct  and  life. 
It  was  commonly  said  of  him,  that  "  every  one  knows  where 
to  find  him ;" — knows  what  he  will  think  of  a  new  measure, 
or  how  he  will  treat  an  old  friend.  Whether  standing  or  sit- 
ting, at  home  or  abroad,  silent  or  conversing,  cheerful  or  grave, 
he  was  just  like  himself.  ''  He  never  said  that,  for  it  does  not 
sound  like  him,''  was  good  logic  as  to  his  conduct ;  and  this 
was  his  great  distinction  above  ordinary  men. 

In  all  his  habits,  both  of  body  and  mind,  Dr.  Emmons  was 
characterized  by  neatness  and  order.  In  every  article  of  his 
dress,  in  all  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  more  especially  of 
his  study, — ^his  books,  his  papers,  his  desk,  his  chairs,  even  to 
the  hanging  of  his  hat,  and  the  standing  of  his  shovel  and 
tongs, — every  thing  was  in  its  place.  And  so  it  was  with  re- 
spect to  his  mind.  His  internal  furniture,  like  that  without^ 
was  perfectly  arranged.  Every  thing  there  was  in  its  place, 
and  ready  to  be  brought  out  of  its  place,  at  the  bidding  of  its 
master. 

Another  of  Dr.  Emmons'  habits  was  that  of  thoroughness. 
Whatever  he  seriously  undertook,  he  was  likely  to  carry  con- 
sistently through.  In  his  reading,  he  was  careful  to  read 
thoroughly,  pondering  and  digesting  what  he  read,  and  laying 
up  the  results  for  immediate  or  future  use.  When  he  entered 
upon  the  investigation  of  any  topic,  he  did  not  run  over  it, 
leaving  it  half  studied,  but  was  sure  to  prosecute  it,  until  he 
had  arrived  at  some  satisfactory  issue* 

It  was  this  habit  of  thoroughness  which  led  him  to  abstract 
himself  so  entirely  from  the  business  of  the  world.  He  early 
formed  the  resolution  that  he  would  give  himself  wholly  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  this  qualifying  word  wholly 
meant  something  on  his  lips.  He  would  subject  himself,  we 
are  told,  to  no  kind  of  secular  labor ;  not  even  to  harness  his 
horse,  or  feed  his  cattle,  or  bring  in  his  wood.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,,  when  the  house  was  prepari^ng, 
into  which  he  was  to  remove  with  his  bride,  he  never  saw  the  in- 
side of  it,  till  it  was  finished,  although  he  boarded  within 
sight  of  it,  and  passed  it  almost  every  day.     On  one  occasion, 
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when  his  hay  was  exposed  to  be  wet  by  a  shower,  and  his 
hired  man  came  to  him  for  some  assistance  in  securing  it,  he 
kindly  but  promptly  answered :  "  No;  I  am  not  going  to  leave 
my  work  to  do  yours."  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
his  notions,  on  this  subject,  were  not  carried  to  an  extreme ; 
but  they  were  strongly  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  of  those  habits  of  thoroughness  and  self-control  to  which 
he  had  vigorously  trained  both  his  body  and  his  mind. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  strictly  and  uniformly  a  temperate  man. 
He  not  only  abstained  almost  entirelj^,  through  his  whole  life, 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  but  he  was  temperate  as  to  the  qual- 
ity and  amount  of  his  food.  He  was  not,  indeed,  squeamish 
and  whimsical  on  this  point,  like  some  at  this  day,  analyzing 
his  pilk,  and  weighing  his  bread,  or  limiting  himself  to  a  set 
number  of  mouthfuls ;  but  he  preferred  a  simple  diet,  avoided 
what  hurt  him,  and  through  life  was  careful  to  rise  from  his 
meals  with  an  nnsated  appetite.  He  retired  to  rest  early,  en- 
joyed quiet  sleep,  and  rose  refreshed  from  one  morning  to  an- 
other, to  renew  his  labors.  In  consequence  of  his  regularity 
and  abstemiousness,  he  was  .able  to  live  almost  entirely  with- 
out exercise.  He  affirmed  in  his  old  age,  that  he  never  had 
taken  one  hour's  exercise,  merely  for  the  sake  of  it.  "  All 
that  a  visitor  would  notice,"  says  Prof.  Park,  "  was,  that  he 
rose  early  in  the  morning,  read  his  Bible  and  meditated  until 
the  breakfast-table  was  brought  into  his  room,  walked  from 
his  study-chair  to  his  repast,  afterwards  back  to  his  chair, 
moved  again  when  the  dinner-table  was  set  for  him,  consulted 
his  noon-mark,  returned  when  dinner  was  over  to  his  chosen 
seat,  repeated  these  journeyings  for  the  evening  meal,  and 
before  ten  o'clock  retired  to  rest.  This  seemed  to  be,  and 
for  weeks  together  it  often  was,  nearly  all  the  muscular  exer- 
tion made  by  one  who  lived  almost  a  hundred  years." 

In  the  character  of  Dr.  Emmons,  certain  qualities  were  com- 
bined, which  are  often  thought  to  be  incompatible ;  such  as 
true  dignity  with  child-like  simplicity,  modesty  with  self-re- 
spect, candor  with  inflexibleness,  kindness  with  severity,  quick- 
ness in  his  mental  operations  with  judiciousness  and  persever- 
ance, and  also  a  truly  conservative  spirit  with  the  spirit  and 
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habits  of  a  reformer.  That  Dr.  Emmons  was,  to  some  extent, 
an  innovator  in  his  theology,  and  lay  strongly  under  the  im- 
putation of  '^  New  Divinity,"  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  yet,  in 
the  general  tendencies  of  his  mind  and  character,  he  was  a 
genuine  conservative.  He  commenced  the  study  of  theology 
a  Calvinist  of  the  old  school,  and  was  led  to  modify  his  views 
only  by  hard  straggles.  He  taught  the  Assembly's  Catechism 
to  his  own  children,  till  they  were  grown,  and  to  the  children 
of  his  parish  for  more  than  fifty  years.  His  pronunciation, 
dress,  and  manner  of  delivery  were  all  in  the  antiquated  style. 
He  wore  his  three-cornered  hat  as  long  as  he  wore  any.  It  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  same  trait  of  character,  that  he  declined 
adopting  some  of  those  measures  which  are  commonly  resorted 
to  in  modern  times,  with  a  view  to  promote  religion  in  the 
world.  He  was  accustomed  to  the  old  methods,  and  to  him 
they  seemed  preferable. 

Dr.  Emmons'  plan  of  pastoral  supervision  and  labor  was 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  is  ordinarily  pursued  at 
the  present  day.  Except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  affliction,  or 
when  individuals  or  families  manifested  a  particular  desire  to 
see  him,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  people.  He 
encouraged  his  people  to  visit  him,  and  to  open  their  minds 
freely  to  him  on  all  subjects  on  which  they  wished  for  reli- 
gious instruction  ;  but  he  did  not  ordinarily  visit  them.  He 
believed  that  he  could  do  them  more  good,  by  laboring  for 
them  in  his  study.  This  plan  of  proceeding,  however,  he 
adopted  for  himself,  without  pretending  to  decide  that  it  would 
be  best  for  other  ministers.  ''  Some  ministers,"  he  said, "  have 
a  peculiar  talent  for  conversing  with  individuals  and  families 
on  religion,  and  can  do  more  good  in  this  way  than  by  their 
preaching.  It  is  important  that  those  who  have  this  talent 
should  know  it,  and  pursue  such  a  course  as  will  enable  them 
to  improve  it  to  the  best  advantage."  It  should  be  added, 
that  in  seasons  of  revival,  when  the  feelings  of  people  were 
interested,  and  they  were  desirous  to  converse  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  Dr.  Emmons  changed  his  plan  of  pastoral  labor, 
and  sought  opportunities  for  conversation  with  individuals  out 
of  his  study. 
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la  estimating  the  learning  of  Dr.  Emmons,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  period  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
educated,  and  the  class  of  subjects  to  which  be  would  natu- 
rally be  led  to  confine  his  attention.    As  a  critic  on  the  orig^ 
inal  Scriptures,  who  had  waded,  with  the  Germans,  through 
all  the  mysteries  of  Hebrew  philology,  and  become  deeply 
versed  in  Oriental  literature,  he  was  not  learned.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  a  period  when  these  studies  were  but  little  valued  or 
attended  to  in  this  country,  and  they  could  not  be  expected 
of  him.     Nor  was  he  learned  in  all  the   minutiaa  of  Sacred 
Geography,  or  Ecclesiastical  History,  as  some  are  learned  at 
the  present  day.     But  if  an  intimate  and  extended  acquaint- 
ance with  all  those  branches  of  'English  literature,  which  stood 
in  any  way  connected  with  his  profession,  gives  claim  to  the 
reputation  of  learning,  Dr.  Emmons  was  learned.     Or  if  a 
thorough  and  profound  acquaintance  with  that  noblest  of  all 
sciences,  which  has  to  do  with  God,  his  government,  and  the 
destinies  of  immortal  beings — which  takes  hold  alike  on  the 
heights  of  heaven,  and  the  depths  of  hell,  and  reaches  from 
eternity  to  eternity — ^if  this  gives  claim  to  the  reputation  of 
learning.  Dr.  Emmons  was  learned.  In  the  science  of  theology, 
from  bottom  to  top,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments and  ramifications,  so  far  as  these  are  laid  open  to  the 
view  of  mortals,  he  was  perfectly  at  home.     He  had  an  accu- 
racy and  an  extent  of  knowledge  here,  in  comparison  with 
which  not  a  few  of  our  modern  critics  upon  Hebrew  points 
and  sacred  localities  are  but  pigmies. 

Of  the  theological  opinions  of  Dr.  Emmons  our  limits  forbid 
us  to  go  into  a  prolonged  discussion.  They  are  patent  in  all 
his  writings,  and  may  be  easily  gathered  from  the  volumes  be- 
fore us.  He  claimed  to  be,  and  he  was,  a  thorough,  consistent, 
supralapsarian  Calvinist;  although  he  did  not  explain  his 
creed  in  precisely  the  sense  of  Calvin,  or  of  the  Westminster 
Confession.  He  believed  in  the  literal  universality  of  God's 
purposes  and  providence ;  that  "  he  hath  foreordained  whatso- 
ever comes  to  pass ;"  and  "  worketh  all  things  after  the  coun- 
sel of  his  own  will."  He  believed,  of  course,  in  the  doctrines 
of  personal,  unconditional,  and  eternal  election  and  reproba- 
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tion.  He  believed  that  man  is  a  free,  accountable  agent,  un- 
der the  moral  government  of  God,  having  all  that  liberty  that 
he  needs,  or  that  a  creature  can  possess.  He  believed  that  all 
sin  add  holiness  are  .in  their  nature  actual^  being  the  proper- 
ties of  voluntary  affections  and  actions  only.  He  believed 
that  sin  came  into  the  world,  not  because  God  could  not  ex- 
clude or  prevent  it,  but  because — evil  as  it  is  in  its  nature — he 
saw  that  he  could  overrule  its  existence  for  a  greater  good ; 
and  that  the  plan  of  redemption  was  adopted,  not  merely  as  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  fall,  but  on  account  of  its  own  in- 
herent, most  excellent  character  and  results,  tending  to  ad-* 
vance  the  Divine  glory  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  and  thus 
promote  the  greatest  possible  good  of  the  intelligent  universe, 
as  a  whole.  He  believed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  apostacj 
of  our  first  parents,  all  men  are  naturally  and  totally  depraved, 
so  that  from  the  moment  of  birth  to  the  moment  of  regenera- 
tion, there  is  nothing  of  a  moral  nature  in  them  which  a  holj 
God  can  approve.  He  believed  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  second  person  in  the  adorable  Trinity,  took  upon  him  oar 
nature  and  flesh,  and  by  his  sufferings  and  death  on  the  cross, 
made  full  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  He  believed 
that  regeneration  is  an  instantaneous  change  in  the  internal 
exercises  and  affections  of  those  who  experience  it,  of  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  immediate  and  efficient  author,  but  in 
which  the  subject  of  it  is  free  and  active.  He  believed  that 
pardon  or  justification  is  all  of  grace,  the  sole  ground  of  which 
is  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  proper  condition  of  which 
is  faith  in  his  name.  He  believed  that,  though  it  is  possible 
for  regenerated  persons  to  fall  finally  away,  and  in  themselves 
they  are  in  danger  of  doing  it,  so  that  they  need  motives  and 
warnings  against  it,  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  never  will,  being 
"  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation." 
He  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  general  judg- 
ment, and  a  future  and  endless  state  of  reward  for  the  right- 
eous, and  of  punishment  for  the  wicked.  In  point*  of  church- 
government.  Dr.  Emmons  was  a  Congregationalist,  holding  to 
the  independence  of  individual  churches,  afid  disposed  to  guard 
their  independence  with  peculiar  vigilance. 
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We  have  given  this  brief  synopsis  of  the  leading  doctrinal 
sentiments  of  Dr.  Emmons,  not  for  the  information  of  those 
who  have  read  his  works — thej  need  no  such  information ; 
but  to  show  with  how  much  propriety  he  claimed  to  be  a  Cal- 
vinist,  and  to  vindicate  him,  in  the  eyes  of  some  who  have 
not  read  his  works,  from  *  the  charge  of  dangerous,  heretical 
innovations.* 

But  it  will  be  asked,  Did  he  make  no  innovations  in  theolo- 
gy ?  Was  the  charge  of  "  New  Divinity,"  so  long  and  often 
urged  against  him,  altogether  without  foundation?  These 
questions  may  be  answered,  in  part,  in  his  own  words: 

"  I  was  early  and  warmly  attached  to  genuine  Calvinism,  which  I  believed 
•to  be  built  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  the  Gospel  itself.  This  system,  I 
have  thought,  and  still  think,  is  the  very  form  of  sound  words,  which  the 
apostles  and  their  successors  taught,  long  before  Calvin  was  bom.  But  Cal- 
vinism has  lost  much  of  its  purity  and  simplicity  by  passing  through  so 
many  unskilful  hands.  This  has  given  great  advantage  to  its  enemies,  who 
have  clearly  discovered  and  successfully  attacked  some  of  its  excrescences 
and  protuberances. 

**  I  know  that  some  Calvinists  maintain  that  the  first  sin  of  Adam  is  im- 
puted to  his  posterity ;  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  be- 
lievers for  their  justification ;  that  sinners  are  under  a  natural  inability  to 
turn  firom  sin  to  holiness ;  and  that  Christ  made  an  atonement  only  for  the 
elect.  I  grant  these  are  gross  absurdities  —  mere  wens  and  protuberances, 
which  must  be  pared  off  from  true  Calvinism,  in  order  to  make  it  appear 
consistent  with  both  reason  and  Scripture." 

In  theology.  Dr.  Emmons  belonged  to  the  same  school,  es- 
sentially, with  the  Edwardses,  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  and  West; 
though  diflfering  from  each  and  all  of  them  in  some  of  his 
statements,  and  placing  some  important  points  of  doctrine  in 
a  clearer  light  than  they. 

"  If  he  was  not  the  first  that  discovered  the  truth  that  all  sin  and  holiness 
consist  in  action,  or  in  voluntary  exercises  of  the  mind,  he  was  the  first  to 
make  an  extensive  use  of  this  principle,  in  explaining  the  doctrines  of  Uie 
Gospel.  By  common  consent,  the  Exercise  Scheme  is  his.  He  not  only  be- 
lieved, with  others,  that  much  of  the  sin  and  holiness  of  men  consists  in 
their  voluntary  affections  and  actions,  but  that  all  of  it  does ;  and  this 
principle  he  carried  out,  in  all  its  bearings,  upon  the  subject  of  human  de- 

*  [An  article  on  Dr.  Emmons's  theological  system  will  be  published  in  the  next 
number  of  this  Review. — ^£d.] 
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pravitj,  the  connection  of  Adam  with  his  posterity,  the  doctrine  of  regen- 
eration, the  free  agency  and  accountability  of  man,  and  the  gOTemment  of 
God.  From  this  principle  it  follows  that  the  natural  sinfulness  of  mankind 
is  not  a  corrupt  nature  inherent  from  Adam,  but  their  own  volantary  oppo- 
sition to  God ;  that  regeneration  consists  not  in  the  implantation  of  a  new 
principle  distinct  from  the  affections  of  the  mind,  but  in  a  change  in  the 
affections  themselves  from  sin  to  holiness ;  that  God  does  not  require  men 
to  change  the  nature  which  God  has  given  them,  or  to  make  themselyes  new 
faculties  or  powers,  but  to  exercise  that  holiness  of  heart  for  which  he  has 
given  them  the  requisite  capacity.'* 

The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  agency  or  efficiency,  especially  as 
exerted  in  the  production  of  evil,  has  been  often  urged  as  an 
objection  to  Dr.  Emmons,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  has 
used  language  on  this  subject,  particularly  in  his  sermon  on« 
Reprobation,*  which  is  objectionable.  It  is  objectionable,  be- 
cause it  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  perverted,  and  be- 
cause to  common  minds  it  seems  to  imply  more  than  its  author 
intended.  The  Divine  efficiency,  as  understood  by  Dr.  Em- 
mons, is  no  other  than  that  general  providential  agency,— 
working  by  means  and  in  accordance  with  established  laws, 
and  in  entire  conformity  with  human  freedom — ^by  which  he 
is  fulfilling  his  eternal  counsels,  and  directing  and  controlling 
all  events — ^not  excepting  the  existence  of  evil.  Hear  him 
conversing  with  an  inquirer  on  this  very  subject. 

**  *  Do  you  believe  that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin  ?'  *  No.'  'Do 
you  believe  that  sin  takes  place  according  to  the  established  laws  of  nature? 
*  Yes.'  *  What  are  the  laws  of  nature,  according  to  Newton  ?'  '  They  are 
the  established  modes  of  Divine  operation.'  *  Do  you  approve  of  that  defi- 
nition V    *  Yes.'     *  Well,  put  those  things  t(^ther,  and  I  am  satisfied." 

Dr.  Emmons  was  always  satisfied,  if  a  man  would  adopt  the 
common  definition  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  would  believe 
that  sin  takes  place  according  to  these  laws. 

Perhaps  nothing  which  Dr.  Emmons  has  written  is  more 
strenuously  objected  to,  than  his  views  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission. He  did  hold  and  teach  that,  in  submitting  to  God, 
the  sinner  must  make  no  conditions  or  reservation,  that  he 
must  lay  down  his  weapons  and  yield  himself  up  to  his  of- 

•  Works,  voL  il  p.  392. 
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fended  Sovereign,  to  be  sayed  or  destroyed,  as  shall  seem  good 
in  his  sight  But  this  is  no  more  than  every  consistent  Cal- 
vinist,  and  every  faithful  ambassador  from  God  to  men,  holds 
and  teaches  the  world  over.  All  good  men  do  not  use  the 
same  phraseology  in  treating  of  this  subject.  All  might  not 
approve  of  some  of  the  expressions  of  Dr.  Emmons.  But  all 
who  have  faithfully  negotiated  between  God  and  men  have 
held  and  enforced  the  ,doctrine  of  unconditional  submission. 
It  is  one  thing  to  submit  to  God  on  certain  conditions  of  our 
own  proposing,  and  quite  another  to  submit  without  any  con- 
ditions. The  lat.ter  is  the  submission  which  the  Gospel  incul- 
cates and  God  accepts:  the  former  is  properly  no  submission 
at  all. 

But  if  the  most  obnoxious  features  of  Dr.  Emmons'  theology 
were  so  very  like  what  other  Calvinists  have  believed  and  taught, 
why  were  they  thought  by  many  to  be  peculiar  to  him  ?  And 
why,  in  particular  instances,  did  they  excite  so  strong  an  op- 
position ?     This  was  owing  chiefly,  we  think,  to  his  peculiar 
manner  of  setting  them  forth.    In  the  first  place,  he  delivered 
all  truth,  not  excepting  those  doctrines  which  to  the  natural 
man  are  most  unpalatable,  with  great  clearness  and  directness. 
They  lay  clearly  in  his  own  mind,  and  he  brought  them  out 
clearly  before  the  minds  of  others.     He  studied  no  circumlo- 
cution :  he  used  no  soothing,  softening,  qualifying  words ;  but 
inarched  directly  up  to  the  point  which  he  wished  to  exhibit, 
and  made  it  stand  out,  in  all  its  inherent  oflfensiveness,  to  the 
view  of  the  natural,  unreconciled  heart.    In  some  few  in- 
stances, we  think  that  he  used  stronger  expressions  than  the 
truth  of  the  case  required.      He  omitted  explanations  and 
qualifications,  which  would  have  rendered  his  doctrine  more 
obvious  and  less  objectionable  to  common  minds. 

In  some  instances,  owing  perhaps  to  the  clearness  with 
which  a  particular  truth  lay  in  his  own  mind.  Dr.  Emmons 
failed  to  express  it,  just  as  he  intended  to,  to  the  minds  of 
others.  The  whole  was  so  plain  to  him,  with  all  the  necessary 
limitations  and  qualifications,  that  he  failed  to  use  the  requi- 
site precautions  in  the  representation  of  it.  We  have  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  his  sermon  entitled,  **  Forgiveness  of  sins 
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only,  for  Christ's  sake."*  Most  persons  would  understand 
from  this  that  men  receive  do  favor,  except  forgiveness, 
through  Christ,  or  in  consequence  of  his  mediation.  Bat  sacli 
was  not  the  meaning  of  the  author.  He  believed,  like  other 
Christians,  that  we  "  are  blessed  with  all  spiritual  blessings,  in 
heavenly  places,  in  Christ  Jesus  ;"  that  our  very  life  and  breath, 
the  protection  we  here  enjoy,  and  all  the  mercies  connected 
with  our  probation,  flow  to  us  through  Christ,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  mediation.  Still  there  is  a  peculiarity  attending 
the  blessing  of  forgiveness.  It  stands  connected  with  the 
atonement  of  Christ  as  no  other  divine  favor  does.  To  re- 
move the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  forgiveness  was  the  grand 
object  of  the  atonement.  It  was  to  lay  a  foundation  for  for- 
giveness that  the  atonement  was  made.  Forgiveness  or  jnsti- 
fication  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  favor  which  is  bestowed 
directly  and  strictly  for  the  sake  of  the  atonement,  while  all 
other  blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual,  flow  to  us  consegm- 
tiallf/f  through  the  mediation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

It  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  naked,  unqualifled  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Emmons  sometimes  expressed  his  thoughts,  that  he 
was  charged  with  opinions  which  he  never  held,  and  with  lan- 
guage which  he  never  used.  For  example,  he  is  charged,  and 
that,  too,  on  high  authority,  with  teaching  {hat  the  soul  of 
man  is  not  a  spiritual  subsistence  or  substance,  but  merely  a 
succession  of  ideas  and  exercises,  and  yet  Dr.  Emmons  says 
expressly:  "We  know  that  the  soul  is  not  a  material  but  a 
spiritual  subsianceJ'^  He  is  also  charged  with  holding  that  the 
soul  has  no  natural  or  acquired  tendencies  or  propensities^  aside 
from  moral  exercises.  But  this  again  is  a  mistake.  "There 
are  many  vices,"  he  says,  "  to  which  men  are  naturally  prone; 
and  we  can  easily  account  for  their  running  into  these  without 
being  led."  Again,  Dr.  Emmons  is  charged  with  holding  that 
God  is,  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the 
author  of  sin.  But  this  is  an  unfounded  allegation.  That  the 
providence  of  God  is  somehow  concerned  in  the  existence' of 
evil,  he  certainly  did  hold.    But  he  believed  that  every  man 

*  Vol.  Ui.  p.  16. 
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is  the  responsible  auctor  or  actor  of  his  own  sih ;   and  the 
phrase,  Ood  the  author  of  sin^  he  never  used. 

By  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Emmons  only  through 
his  publications,  and  more  especially  his  earlier  publications, 
his  character  as  a  preacher  is  liable  to  be  misapprehended. 
His  first  volumes  of  sermons  were  chiefly  of  a  doctrinal,  and  to 
some  extent  of  a  metaphysical,  character.  The  subjects  re- 
quired this  mode  of  discussion,  and  it  was  with  great  propri- 
ety adopted.  Still,  the  impression  was  made  upon  those  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  man  except  from  his  published  sermons, 
that  he  was  a  dry,  doctrinal,  metaphysical  pfeacher,  who  dealt 
only  with  the  understandings  of  his  hearers,  but  came  not  nigh 
their  consciences  and  hearts.  That  Dr.  Emmons  ^as  a  doc- 
trinal preacher  is  very  true  ;  but  he  was  also  practical — ^pre- 
eminently practical.  That  he  dealt  soundly  with  the  under- 
standings of  his  hearers  is  also  true ;  but  no  man  ever  dealt 
more  faithfully  with  their  consciences  and  hearts.  No  preach- 
er, sifice  the  Apostle  Paul,  ever  stirred  up  more  effectually  the 
opposition  of  the  carnal  heart,  or  edified  and  comforted  more 
satisfactorily  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  truly  pious.  Let 
any  one  examine  the  last  three  volumes  of  the  works  before 
us,  and  he  will  be  satisfied  as  to  the  practical  character  of  Dr. 
Emmons'  ministry.  No  important  subject  of  moral  duty  or 
religious  experience  escaped  him,  but  all  were  unfolded,  en- 
forced, and  dwelt  upon  as  occasion  required. 

The  style  of  Dr. "Emmons  was  peculiar  and  inimitable.  It 
seems  easy  of  attainment  to  the  reader  or  hearer,  and  many 
have  tried  to  catch  it  and  make  it  their  own ;  but  in  general 
they  have  fallen  far  behind  the  original.  It  was  natural  to 
him ;  and  till  another  arises  to  whom  it  shall  be  as  natural,  it 
will  never  be  successfully  imitated.  His  style  [may  be  charac- 
terized as  neat,  pure,  flowing,  luminous — rising  often  into  the 
region  of  elegance  and  eloquence.  But  wherever  it  does  rise, 
it  rises  without  any  seeming  effort.  It  is  raised  and  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  strong  qurrent  of  emotion  and  thought. 

JLn  his  method  of  sermonizing,  Dr.  Emmons  was  generally, 
though  not  invariably  uniform.  What  he  says  of  himself  in 
the  early  part  of  his  ministry  was  true  of  him  to  the  end  of  it : 
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**  I  seldom  preached  textuallj,  but  chose  my  subject  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  chose  a  text  adapted  to  it  This  enabled  me  to  make  mj  sermons  more 
homogeneal  and  pointed,  while  at  the  same  time  it  served  to  confine  the 
hearer's  attention  to  one  important  leading  sentiment  Those  who  preach 
teztually  are  obliged  to  follow  the  text  in  all  its  branches,  which  often  lead 
to  very  different  and  unconnected  subjects.  Hence,  by  the  time  the  preacher 
has  gone  through  all  the  branches  of  his  text,  his  sermon  will  become  so 
complicated  that  no  hearer  can  carry  away  more  than  a  few  striking,  unom- 
nected  expressions.  Whereas,  by  the  opp9Bite  mode  of  preaching,  the 
hearer  may  be  master  of  a  whole  discourse,  which  hangs  together  like  a 
fleece  of  wool." 

That  a  sermon  planned  after  Dr.  Emmons'  usual  method 
may  have  simplicity,  correctness,  and  general  unity,  and  be 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  instruction,  is  very  ob- 
vious ;  bat  is  it  so  well  adapted  to  make  a  single  and  deep  im- 
pression 7  There  is  a  sermon  in  one  of  these  volumes,*  on  the 
declaration  of  Solomon,  "  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads ;" 
the  leading  sentiment  of  which  is  thus  stated :  ''  Every  wise 
preacher  will  aim  to  impress  the  minds  of  his  hearers."  ^  We 
regard  this  as  a  very  just  and  scriptural  sentiment.  The  words 
of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  as  goads^  with  which  he 
pricked  three  thousand  to  the  heart,  and  so  deeply  impressed 
them,  that  they  cried  out  together :  *'  Men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  we  do  7"  Every  wise  preacher  will  aim  to  preach  as 
Peter  did,  and  to  produce,  in  his  measure,  the  same  results. 

Dr.  Emmons*  sermons,  as  to  the  plan  and  structure  of  them, 
have  not  unfrequently  been  compared  to  a  tree.  And  the  tree, 
in  order  to  suit  the  comparison,  must  be  fair  and  beautiful, 
having  a  straight,  comely  trunk,  with  two  or  three  main 
branches,  and  a  spreading,  flourishing  top,  answering  to  the 
several  inferences  with  which  his  sermons  are  usually  closed. 
Now,  such  a  tree  is  a  beautiful  object,  and  may  be  fitted  to 
answer  many  valuable  purposes;  but  it  is  not  an  ox-goad, 
nor  can  it  be  made  into  one,  without  a  good  deal  of  prepara- 
tion. It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  a  series  of  inferences, 
in  the  last  half  of  a  sermon,  drawn  out  legitimately  though 
they  may  be,  but  yet  touching  on  a  variety  of  topics,  does  not 
detract  from  that  singleness  and  depth  of  impression,  which  it 

*  Yolome  I  Sermon  1, 
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should  be  the  object  of  a  sermon  to  make.  A  sermon  con- 
structed after  this  manner  may  be  highly  instructive,  and  cal- 
culated to  keep  up  the  interest  of  a  congregation ;  but  will 
they  be  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  one  great  truth  or  sub- 
ject which  the  sermon  was  intended  to  enforce,  as  though  some 
of  the  inferences  had  been  spared,  and  a  more  direct,  prolong- 
ed, and  fervid  application  had  been  made  ? 

The  character  of  Dr.  Emmons'  piety ^  like  that  of  his  preach- 
ing, has  been  often  mistaken;  and  perhaps  from  the  same 
cause.    By  those  whose  only  knowledge  of  him  was  derived 
from  some  of  his  earlier  and  more  doctrinal  publications,  he 
was  regarded  as  possessing  a  clear  head  indeed,  but  rather  a 
cold  heart;  as  laying  greater  stress  upon  certain  metaphysical, 
doctrinal  distinctions,  than  upon  fervency  of  spirit,  and  an 
elevated,   devotional  piety.    But  these  impressions  were  en- 
tirely   erroneous.     Dr.   Emmons  had  a  mind  susceptible  of 
strong  emotion,  and  his  piety,  though  uniform,  was  deep  and 
ardent.     To  illustrate  this,  the  writer  may  be  indulged  in  re- 
lating an  incident  which  fell  under  his  own  personal  observa- 
tion.   While  I  was  a  settled  minister  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, it  was  my  privilege  to  receive  a  visit  from  my  ven- 
erated instructor.    It  was  a  time  of  general  religious  interest 
among  my  people.    In  the  course  of  conversation,  I  stated  to 
him  some  particulars  respecting  the  revival,  and  especially  in 
regard  to  several  young  persons  who  had  recently  indulged 
hope.     The  feelings  of  the  good  man  were  so  much  moved, 
that  the  tears  literally  dropped  from  his  face,  wetting  not  mere- 
ly the  collar  of  his  coat,  but  the  floor. 

During  the  whole  of  his  Christian  life.  Dr.  Emmons  had  his 
hours  of  secret  meditation  and  devotion,  which  he  observed 
with  singular  exactness  and  punctuality. 

**  It  was  known  to  all  who  resided  in  his  family,  that  at  certain  times  no 
one  could  enter  his  study,  unless  there  was  something  special  to  call  them 
there.  He  made  the  word  of  God  his  constant  companion.  He  studied  it, 
not  merely  as  his  text-book,  or  the  source  whence  to  draw  his  subjects  and 
materials  for  his  sermons,  but  as  the  means  of  purifying  and  quickening  his 
feelings,  and  assisting  his  devotions.  He  took  pains  to  shut  the  world  oat 
of  his  heart  He  dreaded  its  intrusion,  as  he  did  the  most  deadly  foe ;  and 
that  it  might  not  exert  an  undue  influence  over  him,  he  guarded  against  the 
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presBare  of  its  cares  and  the  &sctnation  of  its  enjoyments.  To  him  the 
Sabbath  was  a  delight  Its  sacred  hours  he  devoted  ezdusivdy  to  the 
services  of  religion,  and  not  only  taught  but  required  all  his  household  to 
do  tiie  same.  He  would  keep  no  one  in  his  employ  who  openly  pro&ned  the 
Sabbath,  or  neglected  the  public  worship  of  God,  or  refused  a  prompt  and 
respectful  attendance  upon  the  devotions  of  the  family." 

We  have  said  that  the  piety  of  Dr.  Emmons  was  of  a  uni- 
form character.  He  was  not  conspicuous  for  some  of  the 
Christian  virtues,  while  others  of  equal  importance  found  no 
place  in  his  heart.  He  was  not  active  and  faitSiful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  for  a  little  season,  and  then  for  an  equal  or 
longer  period  negligent  and  unfaithful.  But  from  week  to 
week,  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  he  was 
the  same  spiritual,  devoted,  and  active  minister  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ — ^the  same  burning  and  shining.  light  in  the  church 
of  God. 

In  his  religion,  as  in  everything  else,  Dr.  Emmons  avoided 
all  appearance  of  affectation  and  ostentation.  He  never  did  or 
said  anything,  for  the  sake  of  showing  off  his  piety.  He 
seldom  talked  much  on  the  subject  of  his  own  feelings,  and 
never  appeared  more  serious,  more  heavenly-minded,  or  more 
interested  in  religion,  than  he  really  felt.  His  views  on  ibis 
subject  may  be  learned  from  the  following  advice  which  he 
once  gave  to^a  new  convert :  "  Maintain  a  uniform  Christian 
deportment,  but  never  make  great  pretensions  to  piety.  Those 
who  make  great  pretensions  too  often  become  like  Peter  in  the 
judgment-hall.  Their  diaries  are  too  often  the  records  of  re- 
ligious vanity." 

Dr.  Emmons  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  ministerial  life 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  theological  seminaries  in  this 
country,  and  was  eminently  useful  as  an  instructor  in  divinitji. 
His  method  of  instruction  was  the  same  which  had  been  pur- 
sued by  private  instructors  in  New  England  generally.  He 
furnished  his  pupils  with  a  full  system  of  theological  questions 
or  topics,  on  each  of  whch  they  were  expected  to  read  and 
write.  The  books  put  into  their  hands  were  in  general  the 
best  on  each  and  every  side  of  the  question  under  considera- 
tion.   When  the  dissertations  had  been  prepared,  they  were 
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read  in  the  bearing  of  the  instructor,  and  the  pupil  was  favored 
with  his  remarks.  These  remarks  were  not  exclusively  the- 
ological, but  extended  to  stjle,  method,  language,  manner  of 
preaching,  and  a  variety  of  connected  topics.  He  often  con- 
versed with  his  pupils  upon  pastoral  duties,  and  upon  the 
trials,  difficulties,  advantages,  and  enjoyments  of  ministerial 
life. 

Though  Dr.  Emmons  pursued  a  liberal  course  with  his  pu- 
pils, placing  in  their  hands  books  on  opposite  sides  of  nearly 
every  question  which  came  before  them,  he  did  not  leave  them 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  no  opinion  of  his  own,  or  in 
doubt  as  to  what  his  opinion  might  be.  His  mind  was  made 
up,  and  he  gave  sufficient  indications  as  to  the  decision  to 
which  he  had  come ;  and  although  he  never  took  it  upon  him 
to  overbear  and  dogmatise,  yet  the  student  was  well  aware,  if 
he  swerved  materially  from  the  faith  of  his  teacher,  that  he 
must  be  prepared  to  answer  his  objections,  and  to  meet  his 
scrutiny. 

Dr.  Doddridge  instructed  many  young  ministers ;  and  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  candor,  having  drawn  out  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  important  questions,  he  made  no  decision  of  his 
own.     The  consequence  was,  that  his  school  was  made  up  of 
Arians,  Trinitarians,  Arminians,  Calvinists,  and  Antinomians ; 
and  not  many  years  subsequent  to  his  death,  it  became  a  Uni- 
tarian school.    Dr.  Emmons'  method  of  instruction  was  very 
diflTerent  from  this.    He  had  as  much  candor,  perhaps,  as 
Doddridge.     He  was  frank,  open-hearted,  kind,  conciliating, 
and   altogether  patient  of  contradiction.    But  he  was  decided. 
He  did  not  press  his  opinions  upon  his  pupils,  except  by  the 
force  of  reason  and  argument ;.  but  they  all  knew  what  his 
opinions  were,  and  through  what  a  searching  examination  they 
must  expect  to  pass,  if  they  rejected  them.    The  effect  of  Dr. 
Emmons'  direct,  decided  manner  of  teaching  upon  the  minds 
of  his  pupils  was  peculiarly  happy.    It  made  them  decided  men. 
Their  professional  education  was  restricted  indeed,  being  too 
exclusively  theological.    They  had  not  the  advantages  which 
the   Seminaries  now  famish,  in  Sacred  Literature,  Homiletics, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  etc.    But  of  the  hundred  ministers,  or 
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more,  who  pursued  their  stadies  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Emmons,  very  few  were  ever  known  to  swerve  from  the  ortho- 
dox faith ;  and  as  a  body  of  men,  they  have  not  been  sur- 
passed, probably,  by  any  of  their  cotemporaries. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  an  early  and  true  fiiend,  an  earnest  and 
active  promoter  of  Christian  missions.  "  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  and  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  efficient  men  in  its  primary  operations.  He 
was  its  first  President,  its  first  preacher,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  prepared  its  first  address  to  the  public.  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Maga- 
zine, and  an  able  contributor  to  its  pages.  How  much  he  did 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  and  the  salvation  of  men,  by 
his  connection  with  this  Society  cannot  be  ascertained,  until 
the  disclosures  of  the  great  day." 

From  the  M^issachusetts  Missionary  Society  proceeded  natu- 
rally and  obviously,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  is  now 
spreading  the  light  and  blessings  of  the  Grospel  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world.  Of  this  latter  body,  Dr.  Emmons  was  an  hon- 
orary member.  He  contributed  liberally  to  the  funds  of  the 
Board,  was  deeply  interested  in  its  various  operations,  and  de- 
voutly rejoiced  in  its  success. 

Like  most  of  the  great  and  good  among  whom  he  lived,  Dr. 
Emmons  was  a  devoted  friend  and  patron  of  the  American 
Education  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Society,  and  sustained  the  office  of  an  honorary  Vice-Pre- 
sident, till  his  death.  The  volumes  before  us  contain  his  very 
able  and  instructive  sermon,  preached  before  the  Norfolk 
Branch  of  the  American  Education  Society,  in  the  year  1817.* 
The  Eeport  of  the  American  Education  Society  for  the  year 
184:1 — ^the  year  following  Dr.  Emmons'  death,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  his  memory : 

"His  friendship  for  this  cause  remained  to  the  last.  His  desire  that  a 
pious,  learned,  and  ahle  ministry  should  be  perpetuated  in  our  country— an 
object  to  which,  after  the  manner  of  his  day,  he  had  eminently  demoted  the 
energies  and  resources  of  his  great  mind — continued  undiminished  during  the 

*  Volume  i.  Sermon  20. 
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long  and  tranquil  period  of  his  retirement  and  dedine.  Like  a  roliDg  pas- 
sion, most  worthy  of  its  sublime  object,  it  appeared  strong  in  him^  even  in 
death" 

Dr.  Emmons  was  particularly  interested  in  the  operations  of 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
of  its  organization,  he  sent  on  thirty  dollars  to  make  himself  a 
life-member ;  and  he  continued  to  contribute  to  it  as  long  as 
he  lived.  Indeed,  Dr.  Emmons  was  a  member  of  most  of  the 
benevolent  associations  of  the  day.  It  is  known  already,  and 
will  yet  be  known  more  and  more,  that  he  lived  not  in  vain,  in 
respect  to  the  great  cause  of  Christian  benevolence. 

The  publications  of  Dr.  Emmons  are  very  numerous.    Be- 
sides the  discourses  and  essays  contained  in  these  six  heavy 
volumes,  the  editor  gives  the  titles  of  half  as  many  more 
which  were  issued  during  the  author's  life.     Among  his  first 
publications  was  ''a  Dissertation  on  the  Qualifications  for 
Christian  Communion,"  in  answer  to  Eev.  Dr.  Hemmenway, 
of  Wells,  Me.,  which  appeared  in  1793.     To  this  Dr.  Hem- 
menway replied  ;   and  Dr.   Emmons  published  a  rejoinder 
in  1795.    As  this  was  the  first,  so  it  seems  to  have  been 
almost,   if   not    quite,   the  last  of   his  public  controversial 
efforts.      The  subject  of  this  controversy  was  one  of  great 
interest  in  our  churches  from    sixty  to   a  hundred    years 
ago.     The  pamphlets  of  Dr.  Emmons  contain  a  very  thorough 
examination  of  it,  and  did  much  good  at  the  time  of  their 
publication.      They  are  also  a  rare  ispecimen  of  Christian 
candor  and  courtesy  towards  an  opponent ;    and  we  regret 
that  room  has  not  been  found  for  them  in  this  new  edition 
of  the  author's  works. 

The  various  publications  of  Dr.  Emmons  ,have  been  ex- 
erting an  influence,  strong  and  good,  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  They  do  not,  therefore,  come  before  the  public 
at  this  time  under  the  disadvantage  of  an  experiment.  The 
experiment  has  already  been  made,  and  made  satisfactorily. 
A  great  many  persons,  clergymen  and  others,  have  publicly 
acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Emmons. 
A  much  larger  number,  probably,  have  felt  their  indebted- 
ness without  the  formality  of  acknowledging  it. 
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Thongli  Br.  Emmons  was  not  indifferent  to  the  good 
opinion  of  others,  yet  he  was  the  farthest  of  all  men  firom 
Peking  popularity,  and  making  sacrifices  of  principle  in 
order  to  gain  it  He  preferred,  beyond  every  thing,  the 
&yor  of  Ood,  and  the  approbation  of  bis  own  conscience ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  these,  he  was  often  constrained  to 
say  and  do  things  which  he  knew  would  render  him  un- 
popular, with  the  world.  And  yet  few  men  have  been  so 
highly  honored  in  view  of  the  world  as  he.  God  turned 
the  reproaches  of  his  enemies  into  blessings.  They  were 
led,  in  many  instances,  to  admire  and  praise  him  for  the 
very  things  which  had  been  the  objects  of  their  dislike 
and  condemnation. 

Few  men,  in  their  old  age,  have  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion, and  been  the  objects  of  so  much  respect,  as  he.     Clergy- 
men of  all  denominations,  and  gentlemen  of  every   profes- 
sion, far  and  near,  for  some  reason,   manifested  a  peculiar 
interest  in  him.     Strangers  of  distinction  called  upon  him, 
solicited  his  acquaintance  by  letter,  invited  him  to  visit  them 
at  their  expense,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  his  particular  friends 
in  efforts  to  promote  his  honor  and  happiness.     And  when 
he  was    dead,   the  mourning  was  like   that  of   Israel    for 
Moses  and  Aaron.    The  respect  heaped  upon  his  memory 
was  spontaneous  and    universal.      In    him,  therefore,  was 
verified  most  signally  the  declaration  of  God,  "  Them  that 
honor  me,  I  will  hon'or."    He  was  an  eminent  example  be- 
ford  all    men,  of  the  contempt  of  that    popularity  which 
is  run  afler,  and  of  the  possession  of  that  respect  and  esteem 
which  are  called  forth  in  view  of  strict  consistency,  unbend- 
ing integrity,  and  high  moral  worth,  sustained  amid  all  the 
vicissitudes  and  temptations  of  a  tried  and  laborious  life. 

Prominent  among  the  sources  of  interest  in  Dr.  Emmons 
towards  the  close  of  life,  was  the  fact,  that  he  stood  before 
the  present  generation,  as  the  representative  of  choice  men 
among  the  ancient  clergy  of  New  England. 

'^  There  has  eyer  been  a  melancholy  and  sombre  interest  flung  orer 
snch  a  man,  staying  so  long  behind  his  time,  and  watching  over  the  fourth 
generation  of  his  successors.    He  has  been  likened  to  a  bird  that  lingen 
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in  the  northem  hemisphere  long  after  its  companions  have  sought  a  more 
genial  dime ;  or  to  the  oak  that  stands  solitary  after  the  surround- 
ing forest  has  fallen,  stretching  out  its  stiffened  arms  as  if  to  implore 
mercy  from  the  winds  and  the  storm.  But  our  venerable  friend  has 
gone ;  numbered  at  last  with  the  friends  of  his  youth ;  allowed  to 
rejoin  the  company  from  which  he  had  been  so  long  separated.  The 
last  of  our  patriarchs  has  left  us ;  and  men  whom  he  baptized  in  in- 
fancy, wept  at  his  funeral,  when  they  had  well  nigh  reached  their  seven- 
tieth year.  Nothing  was  more  ajQTecting,  said  one  who  witnessed  his  ob- 
sequies, than  to  see  those  old  men  weeping  over  the  corpse  of  their 
father." 

In  remarking  upon  the  volumes  before  us,  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  critical  examination  of 
^particular  discourses.  This  would  be  an  almost  endless, 
as  it  would  be  altogether  a  superfluous  labor.  These  dis- 
courses, or  the  most  of  them,,  have  been  long  before  the 
public.  They  have  been  extensively  and  attentively  read 
Hundreds  and  thousands  have  reviewed  them,  each  one 
for  himself,  and  formed  a  judgment,  and  reaped  the  benefit. 

Nor  have  we  thought  it  necessary  to  remark  upon  every 
point|  whether  of  metaphysics  or  theology,  in  which  the 
sentiments  or  language  of  the  author  may  be  regarded  as 
open  to  objection,  or  susceptible  of  improvement.  To  do 
this  would  lead  to  a  length  of  discussion,  altogether  incom- 
patible  with  our  present  limits  and  design.  But  we  have 
endeavored  faithfulljr  to  exhibit  the  man  as  he  appears  to 
us  in  his  memoirs  and  his  publications,  and  as  he  did  uni- 
formly appear  to  us  during  a  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. We  have  endeavored  that  our  readers  should  have 
the  means  of  understanding  his  character  ;  his  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  character ;  his  character  as  a  student, 
a  pastor,  an^  instructor  in  theology,  and  a  minister  of  Christ. 
That  his  works  have  had  many  readers,  the  ready  sale  of 
the  first  edition  in  seven  thick  octavo  volumes,  declares  ; 
and  that  they  will  have  many  readers  in  this  new  and  im- 
proved edition  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  one  class  of  persons  to  whom,  above  all  others,  we 
would  recommend  the  works  of  Dr.  Emmons,  consists  of 
our  young  ministers,  and  those  who  are  studying  with  a 
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view  to  the  ministry.  The  older  evangelical  clergy,  more 
especially  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  are  already 
familiar,  to  some  extent,  with  his  writings.  They  have  read 
them,  pondered  them,  and  been  profited  by  them.  But 
to  the  younger  portion  of  the  clergy,  to  candidates,  and 
theological  students,  these  writings  will  be,  in  great  mea- 
sure, new.  Nor  should  it  be  any  objection  to  the  reading 
of  Emmons,  that  individuals  do  net  adopt  his  sentiments. 
No  matter  (so  far  as  the  question  of  reading  is  concerned) 
whether  you  receive  them  or  not.  No  matter  whether  on 
all  points  of  disagreement,  you  shall  be  convinced  or  not. 
The  interest,  the  pleasure,  the  profit  of  reading  him  will 
not  depend  materially  on  this  circumstance.  Even  if  you 
reject  many  of  his  conclusions,  you  will  "  admire  his  logic." 
You  will  find  yourselves  more  than  repaid  for  the  perusal 
of  his  works,  by  the  force  and  ingenuity  of  his  reasoning, 
by  the  originality  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  bj 
the  peculiarity  and  freshness  of  his  thoughts,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  flowing,  pellucid  style,  and  the  clearness  of 
his  method.  He  will  suggest  ideas,  considerations^  argu- 
ments, which  never  occurred  to  you  before.  He  will  put 
you  upon  new  topics  of  interesting  study,  and  open  before 
you  fields  of  inquiry,  which  you  may  enter  and  explore 
for  yourselves.  Again,  then,  we  say  to  the  class  of  per- 
sons here  addressed.  By  all  means,  read  Emmons,  And  be 
not  satisfied  with  reading  the  volumes  once,  and  then  dis- 
missing them,  but  have  them  on  your  study-table,  or  some- 
where within  reach  of  your  hand.  They  require  to  be  not 
only  read,  but  studied.  They  are  among  the  few  books, 
poured  forth  from  the  teeming  modern  press,  which  will 
bear  study,  and  repay  it. 
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Art.  IIL— the   WILL   IN   ITS   NORMAL   AND   AB- 

NORMAL  STATES. 

By  Eov.  J.  R.  Hebriok,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  afl&rm  that  our  conception  of  the 
human  will  is  fundamental  in  theology.  For  this  conception 
is  our  guide  in  the  application  of  religious  truth,  and  our 
criterion  in  interpreting  many  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  system.  As  we  apprehend  redemption,  so  we  regard 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  renew  and  sanctify  the  individual  soul,  and  to  save 
the  world ;  and  our  view  of  depravity,  of  man's  original  nature 
and  of  his  need  of  redemption,  depends  upon  our  view  of  the 
nature  of  sin.  But  our  estimate  of  sin  is  inseparably  connected 
with  our  conception  of  the  human  will.  What  we  want  to 
know  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  will  as  affected  by  sin ; 
what  it  can  and  what  it  cannot  do;  whether  it  is  still  fitted, 
and  if  not,  how  it  may  become  fitted,  to  meet  all  the  obligations 
which  rest  upon  us  in  our  fallen  condition. 

The  problem  of  human  ability,  on  which  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing thoughts^  stands  inseparably  connected  with  responsibility 
and  a  need  of  redemption.  And  as  this  subject  has  always 
been  central,  so  at  the  present  time  it  seems  likely  to  assume 
for  the  theologian  and  reformer  greater  importance  than  ever. 

The  actual  and  abnormal  state  of  the  will  implies  a  normal 
or  ideal  state ;  and  this,  if  possible,  should  be  rightly  appre- 
hended, before  we  look  at  the  condition  of  the  will  as  affected 
by  sin. 

In  order  to  keep  to  the  proper  sphere  of  inquiry,  it  seems 
needful,  first  of  all,  to  distinguish  between  nature  and  spiriU 
Among  the  many  true  things  spoken  by  Coleridge,  notwith- 
standing his  want  of  system,  is  this,  in  his  Aids  to  Reflection : 
'*  If  there  be  aught  spiritual  in  man,  the  will  must  be  such ; 
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if  there  be  a  will,  there  must  be  a  spirituality  in  man."  We 
seem  almost  as  little  disposed,  in  thinking,  as  in  living,  to  step 
over  into  the  spirit-world,  so  long  as  we  can  retain  a  foothold 
in  the  material  (as  Bobert  Hall  charged  npon  Macknight); 
and  when  we  make  the  attempt,  we  are  liable  to  confound  the 
sensible  and  the  spiritual ;  and  all  the  more  so,  because  we  are 
so  much  inclined  to  carry  our  sense-begotten  conceptions  aloDg 
with  the  terms  we  must  borrow  from  the  world  of  sense  to 
express  spiritual  truth.  Though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  make 
the  distinction,  we  will  attempt  to  indicate  it. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  mind  and  matter  are  not  the  same. 
Though  we  cannot  tell  what  is  the  essence  of  the  former,  any 
more  than  of  the  latter,  still  we  see  clearly  that  it  has  not  in  itself 
a  power  of  action.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  great  opposer  of 
all  activity.  And  however  there  may  be  in  nature  a  law  coun- 
terworking that  of  inertia,  still  the  laws  and  vital  forces  mani- 
fested in  the  material  world  are  not  from  nature,  but  derive 
their  existence  from  a  spiritual  source.  But  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  spirit  otherwise  than  as  activity.  It  is  thus  we  know  the 
Infinite  Spirit  from  his  activity.  Thus,  too,  we  know  ourselves 
as  spiritual,  by  the  quickening  and  internal  motion  of  our  own 
spirits.  In  this  sense  the  oogiio  ergo  sum  has  force.  Let  us  say 
first,  then,  that  spirit  is  activity. 

But  agldn,  spiritual  activity  is  life  and  not  mechanism.  In 
nature,  and  within  the  sphere  of  the  material,  we  find  action 
and  reaction.  There  is  pushing  and  pulling,  t.  e.  mechanical 
action.  But  this  takes  its  start  from,  and  owes  its  impulse  to, 
something  without  On  the  other  hand,  spirit  starts  its  own 
action,  originates  it  from  within.  It  may  be  suggested,  per- 
haps, that  the  seed  is  said  to  ''have  life  in  itself."  True,  the 
life-germ  of  the  plant  is  in  the  seed ;  but  its  law  of  life  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  its  own,  as  we  shall  soon  see  is  true  of 
rational,  spiritual  life.  Still,  while  we  speak  of  activity  and 
life  as  characteristics  of  spirit,  and  hold  that  this  gives  to  na- 
ture all  the  activity  and  life  it  manifests,  we  do  not  claim  them 
as  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  spirit    These  follow. 

Spirit,  then,  has  further,  self-consciotisness,  while  nature  is 
restitute  of  it    Though^ life  appears  in  nature,  yet  with  all 
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the  irritability  of  plants,  the  sensitivity,  locomotion  and  per- 
ception of  animals,  neither  vegetable  nor  animal  life  is  con- 
scious, at  least  not  ^e^conscious.  It  knows  not  its  own  acts 
and  processes,  much  less  these  as  distinct  from  every  thing  else 
and  belonging  to  itself.  But  the  rational  spirit  knows  itself, 
and  recognizes  its  perceptions,  intellections,  feelings,  volitions, 
as  its  own,  and  distinct  from  those  of  every  other  being.  And 
through  these,  moreover,  it  finds  a  permanent  self.  Self-con- 
sciousness is  possible*  only  with  the  possession  of  reason.  It 
belongs  wholly  to  the  domain  of  spirit.  Let  it  be  observed 
also  that  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  freedom :  spirit  must 
know  itself  that  it  may  act  for  itself. 

But  spirit  is  not  only  self-conscious;  its  sphere  is  likewise 
that  of  freedom  and  not  of  necessity.  This  is  its  other  distin- 
guishing characteristic.  Within  the  sphere  of  nature,  if  there 
is  action,  it  is  action  according  to  some  necessary  law ;  if  there 
is  life,  it  is  only  a  development  from  an  original  germ,  from 
whose  law  it  cannot  deviate.  Know  the  law,  and  you  already 
know  what  will  and  must  result  therefrom.  Not  so  with  spirit. 
VefyTruej^ince  rational,  it  cannot  be  lawless.  Nor  does  the 
law  of  freedom  imply  that  the  Creator  does  not  prescribe  laws 
for  the  finite  spirit.  And  yet  it  is  not  so  bound  by  its  consti- 
tuent idea,  or  by  any  prescribed  law,  that  it  cannot  deviate 
therefrom.  Not  only  can  it  know  itself  and  what  is  demanded 
of  it ;  it  can  also  embrace  or  reject  the  demand.  Spirituality 
is  determined^  not  from  without^  but  from  within.  And  the  dif- 
ference here  between  nature  and  spirit  is  not  one  in  degree, 
but  in  kind.    The  line  that  divides  them  divides  the  universe.* 

Our  field  of  inquiry,  then,  is  that  of  spirit  rather  than  nature. 
Before  we  come  directly  to  the  distinctive  nature  and  action  of 
the  will,  or  rather  in  order  that  we  may  come  directly  to  the 
central  idea,  we  should  know  how  we  are  to  proceed  in  our 
inquiry,  understand  how  the  criterion  is  to  be  applied,  and  fix' 
the  method  of  investigation.  If  we  know  where  we  are  going, 
we  must  keep  the  way  clear  that  leads  to  it. 

In  all  our  knowledge  derived  from  sense  and  experience, 

*  See  Shedd's  Address  on  "Method  of  Thcol.  Studies."    Also  JacobI,  "Von 
den  gottlichen  DiDgen.' 
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reason  must  come  in  as  oar  test  and  gnide.  Atid  what  know- 
ledge is  there,  in  reference  to  which  the  ultimate  appeal  is  not 
to  reason  7  Let  even  revealed  truth  be  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion,  and  then,  whether  there  can  be,  and  is  a  revelation  from 
God  to  men,  and  whether  it  is  consistent  for  the  finite  reason 
to  be  taught  by  infinite  reason  and  put  itself  always  under  the 
light  and  guidance  of  revelation ;  these  questions  reason  must, 
at  last,  decide,  and  virtually  does  in  all  cases,  answer  for  itself. 
So,  too,  must  the  rational  soul  be  the  test  and  criterion  of  its 
own  intuitions,  principles,  and  laws  of  action.  But  since  the 
will  is  the  centre  of  both  morals  and  religion,  our  test  here 
cannot  be  simply  the  pure  reason,  but  the  practical  reason, 
or  moral  consciousness,  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  action  of 
conscience  and  all  the  voluntary  agencies.  In  mathematics, 
what  reason  sees,  it  recognizes  at  once  as  true.  It  distinguishes 
sharply  as  well  as  immediately  between  the  true  and  the  false. 
But  in  the  moral  sphere,  we  do  not  come  so  readily  to  positive 
and  trustworthy  results.  Our  moral  intuitions  are  more  ob- 
scure and  less  ready  to  come  out  into  distinct  consciousness. 
Hence  the  importance  of  separating  our  inward  convictions 
from  all  the  "  idols"  of  head  and  heart,  and  relying  upon  what 
will  stand  the  test  by  virtue  of  being  universal. 

And  logic,  though  necessary,  may  lead  us  astray ;  not  be- 
cause we  use  it  too  rigorously  in  our  deductions,  and  to  probe 
our  theories ;  but  mainly  because  it  is  a  chain  that  draws  along 
only  that  to  which  we  fasten  it.  "  Logic  is  not  an  instrument 
for  the  discovery  of  new  truth.  Its  proper  and  only  office  is, 
to  eliminate  what  is  and  what  is  not  involved  in  certain  assumed 
data.  Existing  truth,  truth  already  contained  in  the  premises, 
it  can  detect  and  expose.  But  with  this  its  function  ceases. 
If  the  premises  be  true^  the  strictly  logical  inferences  and  de- 
ductions from  them  cannot  be  assailed.  But  even  when  the 
premises  are  strictly  true,  that  may  be  also  true  which  goes  far 
beyond  them."*  When  sure  that  our  reasoning  process  is  cor- 
rect, then  we  need  to  compare  our  result  with  the  moral  sense, 
to  see  that  it  does  not  conflict  with  it.    And,  moreover,  if  we 


*  Young's  "  Province  of  Beason/*  p.  236. 
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woald  gain  the  truth,  we  must  embrace  all  the  elements  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  inquiry.  These  elements  are  very 
apt  to  lie,  some  of  them,  outside  of  our  logical  series,  and  when 
included  may  essentially  modify  the  result  Bat  a  trae  method 
in  the  investigation  of  spiritual  truth  demands  that  each  should 
be  allowed  its  proper  place  and  bearing.  To  do  this  will  very 
likely  require  us  to  break  the  chain  of  logic.  Possibly  the 
subject  before  us,  like  other  investigations  in  the  department 
of  spiritual  truth,  might  have  been  the  gainer  if  such  breaks 
had  been  more  often  made,  to  give  room  for  all  the  elements 
which  should  appear  in  the  result.* 

It  is  essential  that  we  keep  to  the  proper  sphere  and  method 
of  inquiry,  if  we  would  gain  a  true  conception  of  free-will. 
For  we  really  gain  our  object  of  pursuit  here  rather  by  clear- 
ing the  way  to  it,  and  then  beholding  it^  than  by  any  process 
of  formal  reasoning.  And  to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the 
will  in  its  normal  action,  is  a  work,  it  must  be  confessed,  not 
less  difficult  than  important.  But  if  it  is  by  virtue  of  the 
spiritual  in. man  that  he  possesses  will,  then  obviously  we  must 
look  for  it  in  the  spirit's  activity.  And  how  can  a  philosophy 
that  derives  all  its  elements  from  sense,  compass  it?  If  Hobbes 
is  more  bold,  he  is  likewise  more  consistent  than  many  mere 
^^Ti^^philosophers  when  he  affirms  that ''  the  will  is  also,  as  well 
as  every  thing  else,  caused  by  other  things  whereof  it  disposeth 
not,"  and  that  ^'t;oZuntor^  actions  have  all  of  them  necessary 
causes,  and  are,  therefore,  necessitated."f  It  is  true,  better 
men  than  Hobbes,  with  his  premises,  have  tried  to  avoid  his 
conclusions — we  need  not  here  undertake  to  say  whether  sue* 
cessfully  or  not. 

At  the  same  time,  unless  the  will  possesses  a  power  beyond 
that  of  outward  choice  or  executive  volition,  our  "liberty" 

t 

*  ".Das  ist  achte  Fhiloeophie^  weldhe  die  Wahrheit  unbedingt  hoher  schatzt  als 
die  wissenscbaftUclie  Form,  welche  entschlossen  ist,  jede  Metbodo  zu  zerbrecben 
und  den  Bau  einer  neuen  zu  beginnen,  sowie.sie  sich  iiberzeugt,  dasz  jene  in  ibrer 
ganzen  .A  Triage  zu  eng  ist^  um  die  Wirklicbkeit  zu  fassen.*' — ^Lliiller's  CbristL  Lebre 
iron  der  Sonde,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

f  See  Hobbes  on  Liberty  and  Necessity.   FoL  ed.  London.  1760.  Pp.  483-i. 
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becomes  Tery  nearly  identical  with  '^  neoessitj.''  For  this 
outward  choice  may  exist  in  a  mere  system  of  nature.  To 
some  extent,  animals  exercise  it  as  well  as  men ;  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  greatest  apparent  good ;  it  acts  upon  the  judg- 
ments of  the  understanding,  as  drawn  from  experieiice ;  it  is 
according  to  the  feelings  and  state  of  the  heart,  and  is  simply 
an  index  of  character,  since  it  rules  in  outward  action.  But 
in  addition  to  this,  let  us  ask,  does  not  the  free  being  possess 
that  which  is  found  in  the  domain  of  spiritual  activity  alone, 
and  only  in  rational  beings  ?  Does  he  not  possess  that  which 
ultimately  determines  what  to  him  shall  be  the  greatest  appar- 
ent good — ^that  which  acts  upon  the  convictions  of  the  moral 
consciousness,  gives  tone  to  the  feelings  and  the  heart,  and  is 
itself  the  seat,  as  it  is  the  originator,  of  character  ? 

Still,  though  we  deem  it  needful  to  make  the  above  distinc- 
tion and  to  get  at  that  in  voluntary  action  which  lies  deeper 
than  outward  choice,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  supposed  that  the 
will  is  arbitrary  in  its  decisions,  that  it  creates  its  own  con- 
tents, or  acts  without  the  presence  of  its  object.    It  were 
surely  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  will  acta  irrespective  of  con- 
ditions, and  with  no  reference  to  motives ;  or  that  the  judg- 
ments of  the  understanding  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart  sus- 
tain no  relation  to  its  action.  Action  which  is  simply  arbitrary 
is  no  better  than  that  which  is  necessitated*    But  yet,  when 
we  free  ourselves  from  materialism  and  a  system  of  mere 
nature,  we  are  not  compelled  to  resort  to  either  alternative. 
We  may  still  hold,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  idea  of 
spiritual  activity,  that  the  ground  of  action  or  personal  deter- 
mination is  in  the  mil  %t$d/^  and  not  out  of  it ;  or  if  it  be 
preferred,  in  the  personal  ageni^  and  not  in  any  of  the  outward 
conditions  or  motives  which  belong  to  the  object.    '*  Man  in 
perfection  of  nature,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  his  Maker," 
says  Hooker,  "  resembleth  him  also  in  the  manner  of  working: 
so  that  whatsoever  we  work  as  men  the  same  do  we  willingly 
work,  and  freely ;  neither  afe  we  according  to  the  manner  of 
natural  agents  any  way  so  tied  but  that  it  is  in  our  power  to 
leave  the  things  we  do  undone.    Actions  which  proceed  from 
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the  disposition  of  the  will  are  in  the  power  thereof  to  be  per« 
formed  or  stayed."* 

May  we  not  then  say,  that  tviU  is  that  by  virtue  of  which 
one  object  or  class  of  objects  receives  its  preference  in  the  view 
of  a  free  being  ?  But  here  we  must  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  cause  and  the  condition  of  free  choice.  For  we  are 
liable  to  fall  into  error,  as  Henry  More  says,  by  "  not  warily 
enough  distinguishing  betwixt  extrinsical  occasions  and  adequate 
or  principal  causes  of  things'' — and  nowhere  more  than  here. 
The  condition  of  my  seeing  any  object  of  sense,  is,  that  my 
opened  eye  be  directed  to  ^hat  object;  but  the  cause  is  the 
power  of  vision  belonging  organic^ly  to  the  eye  itself.  To 
produce  high  tides,  it  is  necessary  that  sun  and  moon  be  in  the 
same  (or  in  an  opposite)  direction  from  the  earth,  but  the 
cause  is  their  united  attractive  force  acting  in  right  lines. 
Their  being  in  conjunction  is  the  condition.  It  may  be  as 
necessary  as  the  cause  itself  to  produce  the  result,  but  it  is  not 
that  cause.  Take  the  case  of  the  temptation  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  This  was  not  the  cause  of  the  original  apostasy.  Sup* 
pose  Eve  had  said  no,  instead  of  yes,  to  the  suggestion,  thetf 
the  devil  might  have  been  present  and  plied  the  temptation 
with  all  the  wiles  of  which  he  was  capable,  but  the  result 
would  not  have  followed.  That  was  only  the  condition.  The 
responsible  w3\  was  the  cause.  Here  the  purpose  was  formed. 
It  was  this  that  uttered  the  fearful  yes^  when  it  might  have 
uttered  the  determined  no. 

Again,  free  determination  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
agencies  both  of  knowing  and  feeling.  In  these,  so  to  speak, 
motives  operate.  Thus,  in  the  case  j  ast  referred  to,  the  ser- 
pent tried  to  make  Eve  understand  that  she  should  be  wise 
and  godlike ;  he  tri6d  also  to  awaken  her  emotions  by  plac- 
ing before  her  that  which  was  '*  good  for  food  and  pleasant  to 
the  eyes."  Thus,  through  these  avenues  he  came  as  near  the 
source  of  free  determination  as  possible.    Now,  to  omit  much 

♦  Ecd.  PoL  B.  L  §  7.  ••  Before  it  (the  will)  acted,  it  might  have  cA<mc»  whether 
it  woald  have  acted  so  or  no ;  but  it  did  determine  itaelj^  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
said  to  be  a  firw  agent,  and  not  a  ncQpflflaiy  on,e."— Mgrei  Iffl«  of  Soul.  K  II. 
ch.  3,  §  11. 
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that  might  be  said  on  this  point,  it  is  clear  that  the  light  to 
guide  us  must  be  set  up  on  the  domain  of  knowledge,  where 
it  should  be  kept  trimmed  and  burning  by  a  proper  use  of  our 
cognitive  faculties.  But  it  is  the  conscience  that  binds  us  to  this 
obligation,  and  requires  us  fo  be  what  our  best  knowledge 
shows  to  be  possible.  And  the  question  is,  can  we  do  this? 
Have  we,  in  our  original  constitution,  a  central  power  capable  of 
holding  in  abeyance  the  desires  and  longings  of  the  lower  nature, 
making  them  subordinate  and  keeping  them  in  subjection  to 
the  higher  law  of  spiritual  life  within  us  ?  But  however  we 
may  employ  our  minds,  and  whatever  knowledge  we  may 
gain,  and  however  clearly  we  may  see  the  practical  bearings 
of  truth,  all  this  does  not  constitute  or  necessitate  a  personal 
application  of  the  truth ;  and,  moreover,  though  the  conscience 

^  may  press  home  the  obligation,  and  though  the  moral  some- 
times may  be  awakened  to  the  highest  degree,  still  the  obliga- 
tion may  be  refused ;  and  why,  if  not  because  the  will  refuses 
to  act?  The  demand  must  be  either  accepted  or  rejected. 
And  is  not  the  cause  the  same  in  the  one  alternative  as  in  the 

•other?  But  neither  reason  seeing  the  right,  nor  conscience  feel- 
ing the  obligation,  causes  the  action  or  determination.  It  is  the 
"/u?i7J,"  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  ^^  I  will  not"  on  the  other. 

Motives,  we  know,  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  will  through 
the  intellect  and  the  feelings ;  and  the  important  question  here 
is,  whether  the  ground  of  action  is  in  these  or  in  the  will  itseE 
For  if  motives  (through  the  feelings  or  the  intellect)  cause 
action,  then  no  distinction  can  be  made  between  will  and  de- 
sire ;  then  will  is  only  the  last  link  in  a  chain  of  influences 
which  the  soul  itself  has  no  power  to  break.  We  must  pass 
by  the  declaration  of  Hobbes  and  the  implication  of  Edwards,* 
that  the  two  are  identical,  that  we  may  find  a  little  space  be- 
fore passing  to  the  second  part  of  our  subject,  to  say  more  ex- 
plicitly why  we  are  compelled  to  place  the  ground  of  moral 
action  in  the  will  itself. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  the  capability  of  human  progress 
gives  intimation  of  freedom.    Each  successive  product  in  the 

♦  Hobbes  Lib.  and  Nee.,  p.  483,  and  Bdwarda  on  Freedom  of  Will,  Part  I.  Sec 
1,  and  Part  II.  Sec.  10. 
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vegetable  or  animal  kingdom  is  simply  the  repetition  of  what 
precedes ;  and  'the  species  makes  no  advance  from  age  to  age. 
Not  so  human  development,  which,  indeed,  is  peculiar  to  itself. 
With  all  the  repetition  of  similar  elements,  there  is  ever  mani- 
fest the  possibility  of  a  deviation  from  the  normal  type,  and 
also  a  possibility  of  progress — of  each  as  an  individual,  and  of 
the  race  as  a  whole.  But  under  the  working  of  organic,  me- 
chanical, and  necessary  laws  this  could  not  be.  Nor  could  the 
highest  knowledge  alone  secure  such  development,  without  a 
law  of  freedom  belonging  essentially  to  the  human  mind,  and 
working  through  all  the  knowledge  and  spontaneous  agencies 
of  the  soul,  if  it  were  not  for  an  inherent  power  which  enables 
us,  not  simply  to  propose  an  end,  but  also  to  direct  our  eflforts 
toward  the  attainment  of  that  end.  This  gives  the  possibility 
of  progress,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  and  is  necessary  to  ac- 
count for  the  various  and  strange  phenomena  in  human  de- 
velopment. 

Further,  the  consciousness  of  freedom  declares  its  existence. 
It  is  of  no  avail  for  logic  to  make  out  that  an  inherent  power 
that  can  start  an  action  or  state  of  character  is  absurd  or  incon^ 
ceivable,  and  to  look  back  in  search  of  some  cause  that  goes 
before.  Logic  can  never  find  for  us  even  a  first  cause.  What 
we  need  to  find  is  the  instinctive  conviction  in  regard  to  free- 
dom. Hence,  all  have  an  original  presentiment  which  devel. 
opes  into  a  conviction  of  freedom.  If  so,  must  we  not  take 
this  as  indicative  of  a  power  of  voluntary  action  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  term  ?  The  idea  seems  rooted  in  every  unsophisti- 
cated mind.  "  Every  man  does,  in  fact,  believe  himself  pos- 
sessed of  freedom  in  the  higher  sense  of  self-determination." 

And,  thirdly,  the  ineradicable  sense  of  responsibility  demands 
an  original  capacity  of  self-activity,  such  as  to  render  one's  in- 
ward character  his  own.  If  bound  by  the  law  of  action  and 
reaction,  so  that  we  act  inwardly  only  as  we  are  acted  upon 
outwardly,  we  are  nothing  better  than  a  mere  complicated 
piece  of  machinery.  And  if  we  are  not  constituted  with  a 
power  that  enables  us  to  rise  above,  resist,  or  control  the  lower 
forces  and  agencies  that  act  upon  us,  what  is  man  but  a  higher 
species  of  animal  ?    But  if  man  is  not  morally  free,  despite  all 
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the  physical  restraints  with  which  he  is  sarrounded,  what  shall 
be  said  of  his  erer-present  sense  of  accountability!  unknown  to 
the  lower  animals,  however  they  may  differ  from  each  other 
in  degree?  If  we  really  have  free  will,  by  which  we  can  rise 
above  the  external  law  of  cause  and  effect,  while  they  cannot 
because  they  have  it  not,  here  we  find,  and  here  only,  a  satis- 
factory explanation. 

And,  finally,  if  not  constituted  free,  whence  arises  a  sense 
of  remorse^  and  of  self  approbation  ?  This  last  is  very  different 
from  self-flattery.    It  is  that  inward  approbation,  warm  and 
radiant  as  sun-light,  which  we  experience  in  the  way  of  well- 
doing ;  as  when,  for  instance,  we  stand  up  for  the  right  single- 
handed  and  opposed  by  the  multitude.    But  on  the  other  hand, 
when  we  violate  a  sense  of  duty,  however  the  multitude  may 
approve,  we  feel  an  inward  shame  and  self-degradation ;  we 
feel  condemnation  and  remorse.    And  how,  we  ask,  shall  we 
explain  these  original,  spontaneous,  but  strong  and  irresistible, 
feelings,  if  we  possess  not  with  them,  and  deeper  even  tTian 
they,  a  personal  toiU^  an  original  power  by  which  we  do  not 
merely  see  or  feel,  but  by  which  we  adopt  or  rejuae  the  right  ? 
"We  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  that  faculty  which  the 
Greeks  call  aire^ovoiov,  or  a  power  in  ourselves^  notwithstand- 
ing any  outward  assaults  or  importunate  temptations,  to  cleave 
to  that  which  is  virtuous  and  honest,  or  to  yield  to  pleasures 
and  other  vile  advantages.    That  we  have  this  liberty  and 
freedom  in  ourselves,  and  that  we  refuse  the  good  and  choose 
the  evil,  when  we  might  have  done  otherwise,  that  natural 
sense  of  remorse  of  conscience  is  an  evidence  and  undeniable 
witness  of."t 

We  must  then  hold  to  free  will  as  an  original  gift  of  God  to 
man,  which,  though  it  may  determine  in  view  of  motives,  it- 
self, and  not  the  desire  or  motive  for  it,  makes  the  ultimate  de- 
cision. Such  power  has  the  human  will  in  its  normal  state. 
We  now  pass  over  to  the  other  side,  that  we  may  consider  it  in 
its  abnormal  state. 

*  The  fact  o/Hnia  proof  of  free  will,  but  in  the  seoond  part  of  our  subject  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  origin  of  sin  as  connected  with  the  will,  and,  there- 
fore, omit  this  proof  here. 

f  More's  Immortalitj  of  the  Soul,  Book  n.  Chap.  2,  §  IX. 
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The  abnormal  state  of  the  will  is  sin.  And  that  which 
here  claims  our  first  attention  is,  that  sin  originates  in  the 
finite  will.  Three  assumptions  may  be  made,  but  only  one 
of  them  can  be  maintained. 

First,  that  there  is  no  sin.  This  is  the  bold  but  necessary 
assumption  of  pantheism,  which,  denying  a  personal  God 
against  whom  sin  can  be  committed,  and  a  personal  agent 
capable  of  committing  it,  must,  to  be  logically  consistent, 
hold  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  universe  as  sin. 
And  certainly  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  shut  one's  eyes  to 
the  fact  of  sin  than  to  the  actual  existence  of  a  personal  God- 

Or,  secondly,  God  origiriktes  sin.  We  will  not  dwell  upon 
the  notion  of  dualism  and  the  existence  of  an  original  evil 
principle.  None  who  receive  the  Scriptures  or  believe  in 
the  divine  unity  can  admit  this.  And  none  who  believe  in 
the  divine  perfections  would  directly  and  willingly  affirm 
that  .the  one  holy  God  is  the  author  of  sin.  Nor  have  we 
any  right  to  adopt  a  theory  that  shall  imply  this.  But^ 
f  we  give  to  the  will,  in  its  normal  state,  no  power  to 
stand  against  colliding  influences,  if  we  compel  it  to  act 
as  it  is  acted  upon,  if  we  say  that  man  is  so  "  made  and 
placed,"  that  he  must  sin  ;  in  short,  if  to  suit  any  theory, 
we  deny  to  the  normal  will  a  power  morally  self-origin- 
ant,  it  is  very  difficult,  to  say  the  least,  to  maintain  con- 
sistency, and  not  make  God  the  author  of  sin. 

But  though  He  originated  the  system  in  which  sin  exists; 
though  he  made  free  agents  capable  of  sinning;  though  he 
permits  the  awful  evil  to  start  into  being;  still  we  cannot 
say  that  God  is  the  cause  of  sin,  as  he  is  of  every  thing 
else.  He  must  connect  with  free  finite  beings  the  possibil- 
ity of  sinning,  but  this,  turn  it  over  as  we  may,  is  not  even 
the  germ  of  sin  as  such.  Nor  can  we  r%fer  sin  to  our  original 
constitution,  as  this  came  from  the  formative  idea  in*  the 
Divine  Mind.  Nor  yet,  can  we  charge  sin  to  the  motive, 
or  to  the  outward  temptation,  or  any  thing  by  which  our 
Maker  has  surrounded  us,  "  We  ought  to  lay  it  down  as 
a  certain  principle,  from  which  nothing  shall  induce   us  to 

depart,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  that  he  does  not 
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will  sin,  nor  approve  of  sin,  nor  impel  the  wills  of  others 
to  choose  sin ;  but  that  he  is  truly  and  awfully  opposed  to 
sin."* 

This  brings  us  to  the  third,  and  as  we  think,  only  tenable 
hypothesis,  namely,  that  sin  originates  in  the  finite  wUl.  As 
Melancthon  so  positively  affirms:  ''The  true  cause  of  sin 
is  the  will  of  the  devil  and  the  will  of  man,  which  freely 
apostatized  from  God^  who  neither  willed  nor  approved  their 
di8obedience."t  Sin  must  be  in  its  nature  spiritual.  How- 
ever the  occasion  of  it  may  lie  in  the  physical  and  earthly, 
and  hovfcver  it  may  bring  forth  its  bitter  fruit  in  the  sphere 
of  sense,  nevertheless,  aa  sin^  it  arigi nates  in  the  spiritual 
activity  of  the  creature.  The  will  of  God  is  now  and  ever 
one  with  his  eternal  reason,  so  that  no  evil  influence  can 
come  between  them ;  he  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil.  More- 
over, since  in  Him  all  fulness  dwells,  he  can  have,  as  he 
needs  no  development,  in  order  to  fix  his  will  unchangeably 
in  the  right ;  it  Ls  fixed  there  already  without  the  possibil- 
ity of  change.  Not  so  with  man.  He  is  finite,  hence  mat- 
able  ;  hence  in  him  a  development,  a  moral  development,  is 
necessary.  And  hence,  man  is  capable  of  seeking  his  good 
and  the  perfection  of  his  being  in  God,  where  alone  it  can  be 
found,  and  where  he  knows  he.  ought  to  seek  it ;  but  capa- 
ble likewise  of  refusing  to  do  this,  by  placing  his  end  and 
seeking  his  good  in  himself.  The  former  is  obedience  to 
reason  and  God ;  the  latter  subjection  to  self  and  a  fall  from 
God :  the  former  is  holiness ;  the  latter  is  sin.  And  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  finite  will  to  originate  this  latter  state. 
Without  this  possibility  how  could  man  be  free?  Without 
trial  and  temptation,  how  could  his  moral  character  be  de- 
veloped, brought  to  light,  tested  ?  But,  be  it  observed,  it 
is  not  the  mind  seeing  what  is  wrong,  or  the  sensibilities 
desiring  what  is  wrong,  but  the  vxill  decreeing  what  is  wrong, 
in  which  sin  originates.  The  will  is  perverse  before  the 
sensibilities  are  perverted,  and  before  the  reason  is  beclouded, 

*  Melancthon  on  "  Nature  of  Sio,"  in  Princ.  Theol  Basayp,  L  p.  518. 
f  Ibid.  pp.  218,  219. 
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although  both  perverted  sensibilities  and  beclouded  intellect 
in  their  worst  form,  result  from  the  fall  of  the  will.  And 
if  a  cause,  adequate  to  start  a  sinful  character  or  course  of 
sin,  be  demanded,  this  adequate  cause  must  be  sought,  not 
in  any  thing  without,  but  wholly  within,  the  finite  spirit,  left 
free  in  its  determinations  while  held  meantime  responsible 
for  them.* 

Our  consciousness  of  guilt  requires  the  adoption  of  this 
view.  For  the  conscience  never  suggests  for  our  relief,  that 
we  are  "  so  made,"  or  "  so  placed,"  or  "  so  circumstanced," 
that  we  certainly  shall  sin,  and  are  hence  not  much  to  blame. 
It  makes  no  pretence  that  we  cannot  help  it,  but  brings  us 
in  as  guilty  of  the  crime  of  apostacy.  **  The  consciousness 
of  sin  and  guilt,"  says  Neander,  "  which  answers  to  the 
need  of  redemption,  itself  presupposes  something  akin  to 
God,  elevated  above  natural  necessity,  something  of  a  free 
self-determination  of  the  spirit,  without  which  sin  and  guilt 
can  have  no  existence." 

Scripture^  also,  re^hoes  this  consciousness,  and  affirms  that 
God  made  man  upright,  but  that  he  has  destroyed  himself. 
The  abundant  teaching  of  the  Bible  Qn  this  point  is  given 
substantially  by^^Olshausen,  (Com,  on  Rom.  ix,  1).  "  We 
see  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  God  does  not  work 
evil  as  evil,  it  being  the  melancholy  privilege  of  the  crea- 
ture, in  virtue  of  the  free  will  created  within  him,  to  be  able 
to  generate  evil." 

The  free  will  originates  sin  ;  but  can  the  fallen  will  beget 
holiness  ?  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  by  mere  definition  and 
the  use  of  the  terms,  natural  and  moral  ability  and  inability 
and  the  like,  that  we  remove  all  the  difiiculty  here.  We 
must  still  seek  jfor  the  reality,  and  this  in  its  proper  sphere 
and  no  where  else,  whatever  terms  we  may  employ  to  ex 
press  it.  It  may  be,  as  already  intimated,  in  his  relation 
to  a  system  ot  nature  that  the  creature  sins ;  it  may  be  at 

*  <*  We  ought  not  at  all  to  doabt  that  of  such  good  things  as  relate  to  us 
there  is  none  other  cause  than  the  goodness  of  God :  but  the  cause  of  things 
evil  is  the  will  of  a  being  mutably  good — first  that  of  an  angel,  then  of  man.** 
Augustine,  Lib.  of  Fathers  (Ox.  ed.  1847),  pp.  101,  102. 
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the  point  of  meeting  between  the  physical  and  spiritual,  and 
in  man  in  whom  they  so  wonderfully  meet^  that  the  fact  of  sin 
is  manifest ;  and  the  will,  when  brought  into  bondage,  may 
be  held  by  sense  and  a  system  of  nature :  but  yet,  howerer 
the  lower  and  physical  agencies  may  be  affected  by  sin,  still 
this  as  such  inheres  in  that  which  is  spiritual;  and  in  that 
which  is  spiritual  must  also  holiness  be  begotten,  if  begotten 
at  all. 

To  affirm  that  moral  powers,  conscience,  reason,  volition, 
remain  to  man  in  his  fallen  condition  is  not  enough.  To 
affirm  that  he  is  naturally  able,  but  morally  unable,  to  make 
himself  holy,  we  conceive  to  be  insufficient  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. For  the  question  awaiting  solution  is,  not  whether 
fallen  man  is  capable  of  holiness,  but  whether  his  moral  con- 
dition is  such,  that  we  can  best  express  this  condition  by 
the  word  ability^  borrowing  this  word,  as  we  must  some 
one,  from  the  sphere  of  nature,  to  express  as  accurately  as 
possible  a  reality  in  the  spiritual  or  moral  sphere. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  the  fallen  being  is  capcMt  of  holi- 
ness ;  it  is  quite  another  to  say,  that  he  is  able  to  make  himself 
holy.  It  is  this  last,  and  not  tlie  first,  that  forms  here  the 
subject  of  inquiry  ;  Can  the  will,  in  its  fallen  state,  take 
itself  back  into  a  state  of  holiness?  In  fact,  unless  com- 
pelled to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative,  we  have  no 
occasion  to  speak  of  an  abnormal  state  of  will  at  all.  It  re- 
mains free  and  has  still  as  much  power  as  ever. 

•But  to  find  the  truth  and  get  at  the  only  valid  ground 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  at  this  point,  an  analysis  of  the 
wiU  as  spiritual^  is,  as  we  think,  essential.  Such,  an  analysis 
Dr.  Hickok  has  given  us  under  the  idea  of  Personality. 
There  can  be  no  personality,  according  to  this  view,  except 
in  the  possession  of  a  will.  "  And  a  pure  will  is  in  its  very 
conception  self-action,  self-directed ;  spontaneity  in  auton- 
omy." "  The  perfect  harmony  of  self-action  with  self-law 
gives  liberty,  and  these  are  the  elements  of  all  persooal- 
ity."*     Now,  under  this  analysis  a  very  important  question 

*  Rational  Psychology,  pp.  576, 604  (1st  ed). 
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may  arise,  namely  ;  whether  the  fallen  being  can  still  act 
spontaneously  according  to  pure  law^,  aad  thus  retake  its 
lost  liberty  at  pleasure  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  are  the  ele- 
ments of  personality  so  one.  under  the  generic  term  of  rea- 
son, that  they  can  only  be  distinguished,  but  never  separated^ 
even  in  the  fall  ?  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  this  is  the 
view  of  Dr.  Hickok  in  respect  to  the  will  in  its  abnormal 
state  ;  nor  do  we  desire  to  criticise  the  conception  of  this 
deep  thinker,  in  respect  to  pure  personality  and  the  idea  of 
the  normal  will,  which  he  has  treated  with  so  much  ability  ; 
but  the  analysis  above  given — and  it  is  for  this  reason  we 
refer  to  it — ^shows  on  what  plane  we  must  differ  from  those 
who  do  maintain  that  the  will  loses  nothing  of  its  original 
power  in  the  fall.  It  may  enable  us  to  see  best  also  how, 
and  at  what  point,  the  will  became  affected  by  sin.  It  was, 
as  we  conceive,  at  the  very  point  of  harmony  between  self- 
action  and  pure  law,  that  sin  made  its  attack  ;  or  rather,  it 
was  in  the  separation  of  the  two  that  sin  had  its  birth.  And 
the  fact  of  sin,  surely,  is  proof  that  self-action  may  oppose, 
and  be  separated  from,  self-law  and  from  the  law  of  the 
highest  reason  I 

And  what  follows  when  this  is  done  ?  Season  as  law  still 
remains,  but  reason  as  self-generative  power  to  holiness,  i.  e.  free- 
will, with  it  pure  liberty,  is  gone.  "  Sin  is  freedom  destroying 
itself*  By  its  very  act  of  transgression,  its  normal  strength 
is  broken,  its  power  to  regain  its  former  state  is  lost.  "  Man 
using  evilly  his  free-will  hath  lost  both  himself  and  it.  For 
in  like  manner  as  he  who  kills  himself,  assuredly  by  living 
kills  himself,  but  lives  not  by  killing  himself,  nor  will  be 
able  to  raise  himself  up  again  after  he  has  killed  himself ;  so 
when  through  free  will  sin  was  committed,  sin  being  con- 
queror, free  will  was  lost."* 

This  illustration  of  Augustine  seems  indeed  severe.  And 
yet,  the  Bible  represents  the  sinner's  condition  to  be  one  of 
death  by  sin  as  well  as  death  in  sin.  And  doubtless  there 
must  be  good  reason  why  Infinite  Wisdom  has  made  use  of 

♦  "  Lib.  of  Fathers"  (Short  Treatises),  pp.  104-6. 
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this  term  to  express  the  reality.  Though  when  we  are  said  to 
be  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  the  first  thought  conveyed  may 
be  that  we  are  under  a  condemnation  which  must  be  re- 
moved before  we  can  live  unto  God,  at  the  same  time,  the 
sinner's  determination  to  evil,  as  opposed  to  the  divine  willt 
is  that  which  causes  the  wrath  ;  and  this  continues  to  hold 
him  in  a  death  of  holiness,  till  the  drawing  of  the  Father. 
The  WILL  not  is  essentially  a  can  noL  (Com.  Jn.  5  :  40,  and 
6  :  44.) 

Once  a  sinner  always  a  sinner,  unless  God  makes  man  a 
saint ;  this  we  must  hold.  For  a  life  in  holiness  for  the  sin- 
ner is  attributed,  and  that  from  its  first  germ,  to  grace,  not 
less  than  redemption  from  sin  and''  its  cause.  And  why  this, 
unless  because  the  will  is  so  in  bondage  that  it  cannot  extri- 
cate itself?  and  because  the  first  germ  of  the  new  life  must  he 
implanted  in  the  soul  by  the  Holy  One  ?  To  be  sure,  "  there 
still  remains,"  as  Calvin  says,  "  the  faculty  of  will,  which 
with  the  strongest  propensity  is  inclined  to  and  rushes  into 
sin  ;  for  when  man  subjected  himself  to  this  necessity,'  he 
was  not  deprived  of  his  will,  but  of  soundness  of  will." 
"  The  voluntarium  remains,"  says  Miiller,  "  the  Itberum  is 
lost" 

No  doubt,  in  some  sense  it  might  be  affirmed  that  the  sinner 
is  still  free,  though  not  able  to  regain  his  original  moral  recti- 
tude. For  freedom  is  so  one's  own  that  no  other  bein*g  does 
or  can  take  it  away  ;  and  yet  one  may  by  his  voluntary  de- 
termination, give  up  his  own  essential  freedom — and  this  he 
verily  does  in  sinning,  and  not  be  able  of  himself  to  go  back 
to  his  former  state.  He  cannot  do  the  things  he  would,  bat 
must  be  delivered  from  his  bondage  by  the  good  pleasure  of 
God  and  through  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesas 
(Com.  Rom.  7 :  17,  18  and  8  :  2).* 

*  Anaelm  (in  his  Dialog,  de  Libero  Arbitrio,  cap.  zl)  speaks  thus  : "  Quando  dod 
habet  praefatam  rectitudinem,  sine  repagnantia  et  servns,  et  liber.  Nunqoam 
•nim  est  ejus  potestatia,  rectitudinem  capere,  cum  son  habet ;  sed  semper  est  ejus 
potestatis  servare  cum  habet  Per  hoc,  quia  redire  non  potest  A  peccato^  seims 
est ;  et  per  hoc,  quia  abstrahi  non  potest  i  recUtudme,  liber  est  Sed  k  peccato  et 
ejus  servitute  non  nisi  per  alium  reverti :  k  rectitudine  yero,  non  nisi  per  se  potest 
avert! ;  et  4  libertate  sua  neo  per  eoi  nee  per  alium  potest  privarL" 
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Bat  it  may  be  asked,  since  the  will  in  determining  Itself  to 
sin  takes  a  fixed  character,  which  prevents  it  from  returning  of 
itself  to  holiness,  must  we  then  hold,  should  the  finite  being 
first  choose  virtue,  that  he  becomes  thereby  so  fixed  in  char- 
acter, as  to  be  henceforth  incapable  of  sinning  ?  We  believe 
God  to  be  immutably  holy,  so  that  he  cannot  sin.  And  the 
devil  we  suppose  to  be  immutably  'sinful,  so  that  he  cannot  be- 
come holy.  Why  then  does  not  a  determination  to  holiness 
establish  man  in  rectitude  ?  The  proper  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion we  conceive  to  be  this :  evil  as  such  does  not  originate 
with  God  but  with  the  creature ;  while  good  as  such  does  not 
originate  with  the  creature  but  with  God.  And  hence  the  holy 
as  well  as  the  redeemed  are  kept  from  falling  by  the  grace  of 
God. 

Another  question  very  properly  arises  here ;  namely,  how 
are  we  to  regard  the  action  of  the  will  before,  or  in  the  act  of, 
regeneration?  Is  the  sinner's  cooperation  in  the  work  of 
grace — ^for  in  the  moral  sphere  and  in  order  to  a  moral  result 
there  must  be  codperatii)n — biit  is  this  efiicient  or  not  ?  Does 
the  sinner  convert  himself  in  order  to  regeneration,  or  is  he 
converted  in  the  very  act  of  regeneration  ?  He  may  be  re- 
quired to  work  out  his  own  salvation  (Phil.  2  :  12,  13),  but 
this  not  merely  while  God  works  in  him,  but  because  (yap)  God 
works  in  him  to  will  and  to  do,  in  his  moral  nature,  in  his 
will  both  to  change  it  and  to  give  efficiency.  The  radical  pur- 
pose does  not  change  itself,  any  more  than  the  main  current  of 
a  river  reverses  itself  and  runs  the  other  way.  Eddies  and 
cross-currents  there  may  be  in  abundance,  but  nothing  more. 
"  Thou  canst  do  nothing  but  sin,  do  as  thou  wiliest;  all  which 
thou  settest  about  is  sin  and  abideth  sin,  let  it  show  as  fine  as 
it  may :  beginning,  furthering,   and   finishing  is  all  God's."* 

*  Luther,  as  quoted  by  Olshausen,  who  himself  says  (in  his  Comment,  on  Rom. 
7  :  1 6-20) :  "  The  willing  of  good  before  regeneration  can  only  be  considered  as 
the  free  will  gradually  developiug  itself  as  disposition  to  true  freedom,  as  mere  veil- 
citas.  For  this  de'ktiv  can  only  express  itself  negatively  in  as  far  as  it  checks  the 
outbreak  of  sin  into  the  gross  act ;  but  as  soon  as  the  man  becomes  conscious  that 
the  evil  desire  as  such  is  sin,  he  feels  that  mere  willing  is  not  sufficient  to  remove 
it,  even  as  it  is  incapable  of  calling  forth  in  the  heart  holy  emotions  and  desire  for 
holiness.*' 
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Doubtless  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul  makes  the  sinneT  will- 
ing. Thus  Bernard  sajs :  "If  efficacious  grace  (gratia efficax) 
is  bat  imparted  to  man,  it  draws,  though  without  violence,  the 
free  will  with  such  force,  that  it  follows  without  resistance,  as 
if  impelled  by  an  inner  necessity."* 

Bat  we  must  come  to  the  point  of  responsibilUy  as  connected 
with  the  sinner*s  inability.  And  here  it  is  worth  our  while  first 
to  note  more  particularly  the  character  of  that  freedom  which 
still  remains.  In  his  fallen  condition  man  evidently  retains  a 
sense  of  freedom.  Sin  does  not  take  away  or  wholly  obliterate 
the  idea  of  his  original  birth-right.  A  formal  freedom  remains 
when  an  actual  freedom  or  liberty  of  indifference  to  good  or 
evil  is  gone.  And  there  is  left,  moreover,  an  actual  choice 
among  sinful  objects.f  The  eagle  whose  wings  are  clipped,  so 
long  as  he  only  cares  to  walk  about  upon  the  earth,  can  go  one 
way  as  well  as  another,  and  may  fe^l  free  to  soar  as  high  as 
the  sun.  It  is  only  when  he  gazes  upward  and  longs  to  be  in 
his  proper  element  scorning  the  earth,  that  he  spreads  his  fee- 
ble wings  in  vain,  and  to  find,  thoug^h  made  for  and  feeling 
capable  of  flight,  that  he  cannot  rise.  So  man  can  take  his 
choice  among  the  things  of  earth  and  sense ;  and  as  long  as  he 
loves  and  chooses  these  things  only,  he  may  seem  to  himself 
free  as  the  eagle  to  rise,  not  conscious  that  his  wings  are  clip- 
ped and  cannot  bear  him  up  to  his  proper  home  in  reason  and 
God.  Only  in  a  deep  sense  of  sin,  attended  by  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  escape  from  it,  is  a  genuine  sense  of  inability  awakened. 
But  since  the  illustration  above  given  may  imply  that  some 
external  force  has  taken  away  man's  ability,  we  will  change 
our  illustration  a  little,  and  at  least  suppose  true  what  has  been 
affirmed  of  the  bird  of  Paradise— that  if  it  once  alight  upon  the 
earth,  it  can  never,  without  aid,  raise  itself  again  therefrom. 
In  this  condition  it  cannot  start  an  upward  motion,  though  it 


•  Torre  J  *8  Neander,  vol.  ir.  p.  616, 

f  *'  Though  in  the  corrupt  nature,  there  is  no  liberty  of  indiflference  to  good  and 
evil,  yet  there  is  a  liberty  of  delight  in  evil ;  and  though  the  will  in  its  natural  ca- 
pacity may  choose  good,  yet  'tis  morally  determined  by  its  love  of  eviL  *  Inter 
caetera  mortalitatis  incommoda,  hoc  est,  errandi  necessitas,  et  erroris  amor.^" 
Bates,  and  Seneca,  as  quoted  by  B.    Wks.  vol  ii.  p.  97.    (Fol  ed.  Lond.  1723.) 
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was  made  to  keep  above  the  earth,  and  however  it  feels  it 
would,  or  imagines  it  may  fly.  Besponsibility,  of  course,  could 
not  strictly  be  applied  here.  But  to  man,  once  the  Bird  of 
Paradise — but  now  that  bird,  fallen  to  the  earth  by  his  own 
sinful  act,  it  does  fitly  apply.  Obligation  attaches  to  the  original 
moral  constUution  of  the  human  soul^  and  is  according  to  its  de- 
sign. Nor  is  it  changed,  though  man  perverts  his  design,  clips 
his  own  wings,  and  voluntarily  takes  his  position  on  the 
ground,  from  which  he  cannot  raise  himself.  He  feels  respon- 
sible for  all  he  might  have  been,  had  he. not  sinned  and  fallen.* 
Nor  does  the  Bible  let  down  at  all  the  sinner's  responsibility, 
however  much  it  may  pity  his  condition,  and  although  it  pro- 
vides a  remedy  for  his  weakness  and  gives  him  strength  to 
rise. 

We  have  no  right  to  allow  that  the  sinner's  ability  is  the 
measure  of  his  obligation.  Gapdbility^  which  relates  to  man's 
ideal  or  normal  state,  may  be ;  but  not  ability  which  relates  to 
his  abnormal  and  actual  state.  Duty^  strictly  speaking,  is  the 
correlative  of  law,  and  obligation  is  its  binding  moral  force. 
In  man's  unfallen  condition,  his  ability  was  equal  to  his  obliga- 
tion, and  the  two  might  exactly  measure  each  other.  The  law 
given  him  he  might  know  and  fully  obey.  This  lawjs  man's 
still,  retaining  all  its  original  force,  and  demanding  nothing  less 
than  a  perfect  subordination  of  all  our  lower  powers  to  the 
service,  first  of  the  higher,  and  then  with  these  higher  to  the 

service  of  the  Highest  himself,  with  all  that  nobility  of  intellect, 

■  II  i       ■ .    '  1,1  it  I       ..I.I. 

*  The  extent  of  obligation  is  thus  strongly  expressed  by  Bishop  Pearson : 
"  Whatsoever  is  done  by  man,  or  is  in  man,  haviog  any  contrariety  or  opposition  to 
the  law  of  Grod,  is  sin.  Every  action,  every  word,  every  thought,  against  the  law 
of  God  is  a  sin  of  commission,  as  it  is  terminated  to  an  object  dissonant  from,  and 
contrary  to,  the  prohibition  of  the  law  as  a  negative  precept  Every  omission  of  a 
daty  required  of  us  is  a  sin,  as  being  contrary  to  the  commanding  part  of  the  law 
or  an  affirmative  precept.  Every  evil  habit  contracted  in  the  soul  of  man  by  the 
actions  committed  against  the  law  6f  God  is  a  sin  constituting  a  man  truly  a  sinner, 
even  then  when  he  actually  sinneth  not  Any  corruption  or  inclination  in  the  soul 
to  do  that  which  God  forbiddeth,  and  to  omit  that  which  God  commandetb,  how- 
ever such  corruption  and  evil  inclination  came  into  the  soul,  whether  by  an  act  of 
his  own  will,  or  by  the  act  of  the  will  of  another,  is  a  sin,  as  being  something  dis- 
sonant and  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God."    Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  X 
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largeness  of  heart,  and  strength  of  purpose,  which  would  have 
been  found  in  man  had  sin  never  entered  to  blind  the  mind, 
defile  the  heart,  and  paralyze  the  will. 

And  whj  should  not  responsibility  remain,  since  the  sinner 
himself  is  the  guilty  cau9e  of  his  own  weakness?  No  power 
out  of  the  will  has  taken  away  his  freedom ;  he  has  sold  his 
native  birth-right,  and  has  nothing  with  which  to  bay  it  back. 

The  bondage  is  voluntary^  therefore  culpable.  "  Even  if  a  man 
refrained  wholly  from  sin,"  says  Anselm,  *'  he  would  in  all  this 
be  only  doing  his  duty.  But  at  present  he  is  not  capable  even 
of  that ;  and  his  inability  is  still  no  excuse,  since  this  very  in- 
ability is  his  fault."* 

An  explanation  of  the  bondage  of  the  will  by  sin,  is  the 
hard  problem  which  is  always  about  to  be,  but  never  issoWed; 
and  since  sin,  in  its  very  nature,  is  against  reason,  it  can  never 
receive  a  rational  solution.  Still  meeting  and  treating  it  as  a 
fact  we  are  compelled  to  recognise  it  as  an  apostasy  of  the 
Race^  as  well  as  of  the  individual,  in  which  all  in  some  way 
participate.  And  it  would  seem  we  must  recognize  ourselves 
as  at  once  both  generic  and  individual.  Do  we  not  express,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  the  distinction  by  the  Hebrew  words  &^k  and 
C"iK,  by  the  Greek  dvOpamos  and  dvrjp^  the  Latin  homo  and  vir, 
and  the  English  man  and  a  man?  Every  one  has  generic 
elements  which  belong  to  him  in  common  with  all  others.  He 
is  part  of  the  sum  total  of  humanity.  Of  course  each  one  has 
specific  individual  characteristics;  but  he  has  also  what  we 
may  call  race  characteristics ;  the  former  are  changeable,  the 
latter  permanent  It  is  on  this  generic  basis  that  the  individual 
character  is  formed.  And  though  the  generic  elements  are 
flexible  enough  to  allow  of  every  type  of  individual  character, 
yet  in  no  case  can  jthe  individual  change  the  common  nature. 

Now  whence  comes  this  common  or  generic  nature  7    It  is 

♦  Torrey's  Neander  v.  i\r.  499.  "  The  will  being,  by  I  know  not  what  corrupt  and 
Borprising  means,  changed  for  the  worse,  is  itself  the  author  of  the  necessity  to 
which  it  is  subject ;  so  that  neither  necessity,  being  voluotary,  can  excuse  the  will, 
nor  the  will  being  fokscinated  can  exclude  necessity."  Bernard,  as  quoted  by  Cal* 
yin,  Ins.  B.  II.  chap.  3,  g  6. 
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transmitted  age  after  age  from  parents  to  cliildren.  And  must 
we  not  include  in  tbis  transmitted  nature  a  moral  element,  by 
virtue  of  which  all  individuals  participate  alike  in  the  common 
sin  of  the  race  ?  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  that  all  were  con- 
stituted  {icaT€<TTa,dTiaav,  Rom.  5  :  19), sinners  in  Adam's  disobe- 
dience. And  verily  it  is  easier  to  impute  sin  to  Adam's  pos- 
terity, to  say  that  they  sinned  in  him,  than  to  impute  the 
consequence  of  sin  to  a  sinless  offspring,  so  that  they  shall  suffer 
the  penalty  of  disobedience  from  generation  to  generation  1 
Why  has  death  passed  upon  ally  but  because  all  have  sinned  f 
If  all  die  in  Adam,  shall  we  not  say  that  all  are  responsible, 
not  for  his  sin,  but  for  the  sin  of  the  race  in  him  ?  Such  an 
organic  unity  exists  among  all  the  individuals  of  the  race  that 
we  can,  and  do,  feel  responsible  for  more  than  our  individual 
acts.  This  is  seen  in  the  family  and  in  the  nation.  Illustrations 
of  this  truth  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give ;  we  can  only 
briefly  say,  that  there  are  many  facts  that  indicate  a  close 
moral  connection  between  parents  and  children  ;  and  that  we 
seem  justified  in  placing  the  ground  of  a  universal  bondage  to 
sin  in  the  organic  unity  of  the  race. 

Does  not  this  view  throw  light  on  the  complex  struggle  of 
the  individual  soul  for  its  emancipation— on  the  seeming  con- 
tradiction in  consciousness  between  the  soul's  freedom  and 
its  inability  ?  So  long  as  the  sinner  falls  in  with  the  current, 
and  indorses,  in  his  own  personal  determination,  the  character 
that  belongs  to  a  common  fallen  nature,  there  is  no  struggle, 
and  he  feels  no  sense  of  bondage.  But  when  convicted  of  his 
guilt,  and  while  seeing  the  right  ^and  struggling  to  reach  it, 
then  it  is  that  he  feels  he  cannot  do  the  things  he  would,  and, 
in  a  profound  sense  of  his  real  bondage,  he  cries  out:  O 
wretched  man  that  I  am  I  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death  ?  He  is  comprehended  in  a  bondage  from  which 
his  formal  freedom  cannot  liberate  him,  but  which,  spite  all 
his  struggling,  seems  to  hold  him  more  firmly  in  its  grasp. 
Human  nature  itself  micst  be  liberated  before  the  individual  sin' 
ner  can  be  set  free.  This  was  enslaved  in  Adam ;  it  is  set  free 
in  Christ.  And  since  there  is  a  possibility  and  hope  of  de- 
liverance through  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus* 
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the  sinner,  longing  to  be  free,  but  conscions  of  being  without 
strength,  receives  the  grace  of  God. 

The  fallen  will  is  not  one  with  the  law  of  reason,  nor  can 
they  become  one  except  through  an  act  of  faith,  however  wish- 
fully they  may  look  each  other  in  the  face.  But  faith  is  only 
receptive ;  it  is  not  creative  of  a  new  state.  He  who  works 
in  us  to  will  and  to  do,  begets  this  synthesis  of  reason  and 
will  through  faith.  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith ; 
and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.    (Eph.  2  :  8.) 

But  as  intimated  before,  however  explanations  may  help  to 
remove  some  of  the  dif&culties  that  gather  round  the  doctrine 
of  sin,  and  prepare  us  to  receive  what  really  appertains  to  the 
fact  of  sin  as  it  exists  in  human  nature,  they  cannot  give  its 
origin  and  the  reason  for  it*  There  is  no  better  solution  of 
the  problem  than  that  which  the  Bible  gives — that  human 
sinfulness  had  its  origin  in  man,  in  Adam.  A  preexistent 
state  cannot  help  us  at  all,  or  give  the  rationale  for  sin,  which, 
in  its  very  nature,  is  unreason.  As  redemptign  is  a  mystery, 
so  is  sin,  which  lies  over  against  it,  a  great  mystery.  We 
must  accept  both  as  facts.  And  we  need  to  thoroughly  appre- 
hend and  receive  the  fact  of  sin,  so  far  as  it  can  be  known, 
that  we  may  thus  be  prepared  to  appreciate  and  receive  the 
other  great  fact,  the  mystery  of  godliness. 

Before  we  close  this  article  we  desire  to  say  something  of 
two  important  practical  bearings  of  our  subject.  The  one 
is  in  the  direction  of  an  uncompromising  responsibility  for 
character  as  well  as  conduct.  The  pantheistic  tendency  of  the 
present  day,  coupled  with  the  rationalism  which  puts  human 
wisdom  above  revelation,  and  the  infidelity  which  bows  re- 
luctantly, if  at  all,  to  a  positive  revelation,  has  done  much  to 
introduce  a  system  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  that  makes  man 
no  more  accountable  than  any  object  of  nature  controlled  by 
necessary  laws.  Sin  in  the  race  is  first  converted  into  a  neces* 
sary  evil ;  next  personal  guilt  finds  many  apologies.     Under 

*  A  suggestive  remark,  which  we  have  not  room  to  insert,  is  made  bj  Neander 
(Ch.  Hist  vol.  1,  374)  on  the  necessity  of  taking  ain  as  a  fact  without  trying  to 
explom  it 
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the  circamstaDces  of  his  condition,  and  surrounded  by  such 
moulding  influences,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  man 
should  be  other  than  he  is.  And  if  it  be  intimated  that  he 
has  brought  himself  by  sin  into  bondage,  the  sin  is  lost  sight 
of  in  the  bondage ;  and  henceforth  he  is  released  from  all 
bonds  of  accountability.  It  must  be  admitted  that  ''the  feel- 
ing of  thinking  lightly  of  sin  is  one  which  belongs  to  our 
times,"  whether  or  not  it  is  *'  one  of  the  evils  which  seem  to 
accompany  naturally  a  high  state  of  civilization."  And  how 
shall  this  falsie  tendency  be  met,  if  not  by  insisting  with  greater 
emphasis  on  a  genuine  responsibility  for  character  and  con- 
duct, both  on  the  negative  and  on  the  positive  side,  as  this  is 
attested  by  the  moral  consciousness,  and  reiterated  in  the 
Word  of  God  ?  This,  if  any  thing,  must  awaken  a  thorough 
sense  of  sin,  and  place  its  guilt  where  it  belongs.  And  "  in  a 
deep  sense  of  sin,"  as  Arnold  says,  "more,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  thing  else,  abides  a  saving  knowledge  of  God." 

But  again — ^and  this  is  the  other  deeply  practical  bearing  of 
our  subject — ^as  there  is  no  radical  reform  for  fallen  humanity 
but  the  grace  of  God,  so  must  we  work  on  this  foundation  in 
order  to  success.  Human  nature  cannot  develop  itself  into 
perfection, '  whatever  assertions  and  theories  of  modern  re- 
formers it  may  have  to  help  it  forward  and  to  affirm  that  it  is 
Bearing  the  goal.  The  "  fourth  beast "  (in  Dan.  7)  might  be 
wiser  than  the  preceding,  and  assume  to  speak  with  wisdom 
equal  to  that  of  the  Most  High,  and  yet  be  worse  than  all  that 
preceded  it.  So  modern  civilization  may  be  more  refined  and 
sagacious  than  that  of  the  ancients,  and  yet,  on  its  moral  and 
religious  side,  no  purer,  but  less  so.  Advance  in  civilization, 
as  observation  shows,  is  not  incompatible  with  self-deification 
and  a  substitution  of  the  dictates  of  finite  reason  for  that  wis- 
dom which  is  from  above.  It  seems  rather  in  itself  to  favor 
the  attempt  to  bring  the  race  to  perfection  through  its  own 
efforts. 

And  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  candid  thought,  whether  an 
over-zealous  efibrt  to  maint|fn  for  the  will,  even  in  the  fall,  an 
independent  power  of  holiness,  has  not  given  countenance  to 
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the  growing  tendency  to  deny  practically  the  need  of  a  super- 
human power  to  save  the  individual  or  the  world.''^ 

But  we  know  that  all  such  attempts  must  fail  in  time  to 
come  as  they  have  failed  in  time  past ;  and  this,  not  merely 
because  the  God  of  heaven  has  declared  it,  though  of  course 
he  has  declared  it  only  because  is  true,  but,  on  the  human 
side,  because  it  is  not  in  the  unrenewed  will  to  rise  and  free 
itself  from  the  bondage  of  fallen  humanity.  Till  man  is 
morally  elevated,  all  such  vain  attempts  will  only  hinder  the 
world's  emancipation,  and  teach  millions  of  the  enslaved  to 
dream  of  liberty,  only  to  awake  and  find  themselves  in  bond- 
age still  I  However  far  we  may  wander  about,  and  whatever 
schemes  we  may  try,  we  must  come  round,  last  of  all,  to  the 
plan  and  method  of  grace,  or  we  shall  find  no  system  that  can 
work  out  the  real  emancipation  of  the  enslaved. 

We  have  here,  then,  the  test  of  our  efforts.  Do  they  rest  on 
a  divine  and  supernatural  power  to  renew  the  soul  of  fallen  man? 
If  so,  they  will  succeed ;  if  not,  they  roust  fail. 

And  who  are  to  declare  the  need  of  the  grace  of  God  against 
all  the  man-devised  schemes  of  reform,  invented  or  revised  in 
these  modern  times,  if  not  they  who  are  authorized  to  pro- 
claim a  positive  revelation,  whose  declaration  is,  that  there  is 
salvation  only  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  is  able  to  save  because 
the  Son  of  God  ?  And  what  but  a  thorough  presentation  of 
the  doctrines  of  sin  and  redemption^  applied  as  they  need  now  to 
be  applied,  can  serve  as  an  antidote  to  the  strong  and  danger- 
ous tendency  of  the  present  time  to  a  secret  unbelief  or  an 
open  infidelity  ?  That  theology  is  most  practical  which  is 
most  profound,  just  as  philosophy  is  more  practical  the 
truer  it  is.  And  that  preaching  has  always  been  most  success- 
ful which  has  been  most  uncompromising  with  the  leading 
errors  of  the  times.  Let  the  pulpit  then  make  these  funda- 
mental doctrines  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  that  they  may  bear 
true  witness  of  the  fact  of  sin  and  the  need  of  redemption. 

*  ^  The  fundamental  principle  of  Pelagianism  would  necessarUy  lead  to  the 
theorf  of  a  complete  deyelopment  of  hnmanily  in  harmonj  with  nature  within  the 
sphere  of  its  laws,  and  to  a  denial  of  aU  interposition  on  the  part  of  God;  but 
Pelagius  and  his  friends  ever  remained  strangers  to  this  further  extension  of  their 
principles."    Torrey's  Neander,  vol.  ii  612. 
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Art.    IV.  —  THE    CONSTITDTIONALITY    OF    THE 

SUNDAY  LAWS. 

[Ths  most  important  case,  beariog  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  Laws  for 
the  due  Observanoe  of  Sondaj,  is  that  of  Lindenmuller  vs.  The  People,  lately  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New- York,  upon  appeal  in  error  fit>m 
the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  the  City  and  County  of  New-Tor^  Only  an 
abstract  of  the  elaborate  opinion  of  Judge  Allen  has  as  yet  been  publifhed.  At 
the  request  of  many  friends,  we  here  give  the  opinion  in  full.] 

The  constitutionality  of  the  law  under  which  Lindenmuller 
was  indicted  and  convicted  does  not  depend  upon  the  question 
whether  or  not  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of 
this  State.     Were  that  the  only  question  involved,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  was  so,  in  a  qualified  sense — 
not  to  the  extent  that  would  authorize  a  compulsory  conform- 
ity, in  faith  and  practice,  to  the  creed  and  formula  of  worship 
of  any  sect  or  denomination,  or  even  in  those  matters  of  doc- 
trine and  worship  common  to  all  denominations  styling  them- 
selves Christian,  but  to  the  extent  that  entitles  the  Christian 
religion  and  its  ordinances  to  respect  and  protection,  as  the  ac- 
knowledged religion  of  the  people.     Individual  consciences 
may  not  be  enforced ;  but  men  of  every  opinion  and  creed 
may  be  restrained  from  acts  which  interfere  with  Christian 
worship,  and  which  tend  to  revile  religion  and  bring  it  into 
contempt.     The  belief  of  no  man  can  be  constrained,  and  the 
proper  expression  of  religious  belief  is  guarantied  to  all ;  but 
this  right,  like  every  other  right,  must  be  exercised  with  strict 
regard  to  the  equal  rights  of  others  ;  and  when  religious  be- 
lief or  unbelief  leads  to  acts  which  interfere  with  the  religious 
worship,  and  rights  of  conscience  of  those  who  represent  the 
religion  of  the  country,  as  established,  not  by  law,  but  by  the 
consent  and  usage  of  the  community,  and  existing  before  the 
organization  of  the  government,  their  acts  may  be  restrained 
by  legislation,  even  if  they  are  not  indictable  at  common  law. 
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Christianity  is  not  the  legal  relation  of  the  State,  as  established 
by  law.  If  it  were,  it  would  be  a  civil  or  political  institution, 
which  it  is  not ;  but  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  in  fact,  and  ever  has  been,  the  religion  of  the  people. 
This  fact  is  every  where  prominent  in  all  our  civil  and  polit- 
ical history,  and  has  been,  from  the  first,  recognised  and  acted 
upon  by  the  people,  as  well  as  by  constiutional  conventions, 
by  legislatures,  and  by  courts  of  justice. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common 
law  of  England  ;  and  in  R(x  v.  Woolston  {^r,  834),  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  debated,  whether  to 
write  against  Christianity  in  general  was  not  an  offence  punish- 
able in  the  temporal  courts  at  common  law.  The  common 
law,  as  it  was  in  force  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  1777,  subject 
to  such  alterations  as  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  Legislature,  and  except  such  parts  of  it  as  are  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution,  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  State.  {Oonat.  of  1846,  arL  1,  §  17 ;  Oonst  of  1821,  art. 
7,  §  18 ;  Cbiwt  of  1777,  §  25.)  The  claim  is,  that  the  consti- 
tutional guaranties  for  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  re- 
ligious profession  and  worship  are  inconsistent  with  and  repug- 
nant to  the  recognition  of  Christianity,  as  the  religion  of  the 
people,  entitled  to,  and  within  the  protection  of,  the  law.  It 
would  be  strange  that  a  people,  Christian  in  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship, many  of  whom,  or  whose  forefathers,  had  sought  these 
shores  for  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  in  simplicity  and 
purity  of  faith,  and  who  regarded  religion  as  the  basis  of  their 
civil  liberty,  and  the  foundation  of  their  rights,  should,  in 
their  zeal  to  secure  to  all  the  freedom  of  conscience  which  they 
valued  so  highly,  solemnly  repudiate  and  put  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  law,  the  religion  which  was  dear  to  them  as  life,  and 
dethrone  the  God  who,  they  openly  and  avowedly  professed 
to  believe,  had  been  their  protector  and  guide  as  a  people. 
Unless  they  were  hypocrites,  which  will  hardly  be  charged, 
they  would  not  have  dared,  even  if  their  consciences  would 
have  suffered  them,  to  do  so.  Religious  tolerance  is  entirely 
consistent  with  a  recognised  religion.  Christianity  may  be 
conceded  to  be  the  established  religion,  to  the  qualified  extent 
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mentioned,  while  perfect  civil  and  political  equality,  with  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  religious  preference,  is  secured  to  indi- 
viduals of  every  other  creed  and  profession.     To  a  very  mod- 
erate and  qualified  extent,  religious  toleration  was  secured  to 
the  people  of  the  colony,  by  the  charter  of  liberties  and  privi- 
leges, granted  by  his  royal  highness  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York  and  its  dependencies  in  1683  (2  B.  L.  app.  No.  2),  but 
was  more  amply  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  1777.    It 
was  then  placed  substantially  upon  the  same  footing  on  which 
it  now  stands.     The  Constitution  of  1777,  §  38,  ordained  that 
the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and 
worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference,  should  for  ever 
thereafter  be  allowed,  provided  that  the  liberty  of  conscience 
thereby  guarantied  should  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse 
acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the 
peace  or  safety  of  the  State.     The  same  provision  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Constitution  of  1821,  art  7,  §  3,  and  in  that  of 
1846,  art.  1,  §  3.  The  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution 
of  1777  ratified  and  approved  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  prefixed  it  to  the  Constitution  as  a  part  of  the  pre- 
amble ;  and  in  that  instrument  a  direct  and  solenfn  appeal  is 
made  **  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,"  and  a  "  firm  re- 
liance on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence"  for  the  support 
of  the  Declaration  is  deliberately  professed.    The  people,  in 
adopting  the  Constitution  of  1821,  expressly  acknowledged 
with  "  gratitude  the  grace  and  beneficence  of  God,"  in  permit- 
ting them  to  make  choice  of  their  form  of  government ;  and 
in    ratifying    the  Constitution   of  1846,  declare    themselves 
"  grateful  to  Almighty  God"  for  their  freedom.    The  first  two 
constitutions  of  the  State,  reciting  that  "  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel are  by  their  profession  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  and 
the  cure  of  souls,  and  ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  great 
duties  of  their  function,"  declared  that  no  "  minister  of  the 
gospel  or  priest  of  any  denomination  whatsoever  should  be 
eligible    to  or  hold    any  civil    or  military  office  within   the 
State  ;"  and  each  of  the  constitutions  has  required  an  oath  of 
office  from  all  except  some  of  the  inferior  officers  taking  office 
under  it. 

45 
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These  provisions  and  reoitals  very  clearly  recognise  some  of 
the  fandamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  are 
certainly  very  far  from  ignoring  God  as  the  supreme  Baler  and 
Judge  of  the  universe,  and  the  Christian  religion  as  the  religion 
of  the  people,  embodying  the  common  faith  of  the  community, 
with  its  ministers  and  ordinances,  existing  without  the  aid  of, 
or  political  connection  with  the  State,  but  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  a  good  government,  and  the  only  sure  basis  of 
sound  morals. 

The  several  constitutional  conventions  also  recognise  the 
Christian  religion  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  by  opening  their 
daily  sessions  with  prayer,  by  themselves  observing  the  Christ- 
ian Sabbath,  and  by  excepting  that  day  from  the  time  allowed 
to  the  Qovernor  for  returning  bills  to  the  Legislature. 

Different  denominations  of  Christians  are  recognised,,  bat 
this  does  not  detract  from  the  force  of  the  recognition  of  Grod 
as  the  only  proper  object  of  religious  worship,  and  the  Christ- 
ian religion  as  the  religion  of  the  people,  which  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  destroy,  but  to  maintain.  The  intent  was  to  prevent 
the  unnatural  connection  between  Church  and  State,  which 
had  proved  as  corrupting  and  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  pure 
religion  as  it  had  been  oppressive  to  the  conscience  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  founders  of  the  government  and  the  framers 
of  our  constitutions  believed  that  Christianity  would  thrive 
better,  that  purity  in  the  Church  would  be  promoted,  and  the 
interests  of  religion  advanced,  by  leaving  the  individual  con- 
science free  and  untrammelled,  precisely  in  accordance  with  the 
"benevolent  principles  of  rational  liberty,"  which  guarded 
against  "  spiritual  oppression  and  intolerance  ;^'  and  "  wisdom 
is  justified  of  her  children"  in  the  experiment,  which  could 
hardly  be  said,  if  blasphemy,  Sabbatli -breaking,  incest,  poly- 
gamy, and  the  like,  were  protected  by  the  Constitution.  They 
did,  therefore,  prohibit  the  establishment  of  a  state  religion, 
with  its  enabling  and  disabling  statutes,  its  test  oaths  and  ec- 
clesiastical courts,  and  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  non-con- 
formity, which  are  only  snares  to  the  conscience,  and  every 
man  is  left  free  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience,  or  not  to  worship  him  at  all,  as  he  pleases. 
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But  they  did  not  suppose  they  had  abolished  the  Sabbath  as  a 
day  of  rest  for  all,  and  of  Christian  worship  for  those  who 
were  disposed  to  engage  in  it,  or  had  deprived  themselves  of 
the  power  to  protect  their  God  from  blasphemy  and  revilings, 
or  their  religious  worship  from  unseemly  interruptions.  Com- 
pulsory worship  of  God  in  any  form  is  prohibited,  and  every 
man's  opinion  on  matters  of  religion,  as  in  other  matters,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  law.  No  man  can  be  compelled  to  per- 
form any  act  or  omit  any  act  as  a  duty  to  God ;  but  this  lib- 
erty of  conscience  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  existence,  in  fact,  of  the  Christian  religion, 
entitled  to  and  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  law,  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  as  furnishing  the  best 
sanctions  of  moral  and  social  obligations.  The  public  peace 
and  public  welfare  are  greatly  dependent  upon  the  protection 
of  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  the  preventing  or  punish- 
ing of  offences  against  it,  and  acts  wantonly  committed  sub- 
versive of  it.  The  claim  of  the  defence,  carried  to  its  neces- 
sary sequence,  is  that  the  Bible  and  religion,  with  all  its  ordi- 
nances, including  the  Sabbath,  are  as  effectually  abolished  as 
they  were  in  France  during  the  Eevolution,  and  so  effectually 
abolished  that  duties  may  not  be  enforced  as  duties  to  the 
State,  because  they  have  been  heretofore  associated  with  acts 
of  religious  worship,  or  connected  with  religious  duties.  A 
provision  similar  to  ours  is  found  in  the  Constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  in  Vidal  v.  Girard*s  Executors  (2  How,  127), 
the  question  was  discussed  whether  the  Christian  religion  was 
a  part  of  the  common  law  of  that  State ;  and  Justice  Story, 
in  giving  judgment,  at  page  198,  after  referring  to  the  qualifi- 
cations in  the  Constitution,  says:  "So  that  we  are  compelled 
to  admit,  that  although  Christianity  be  a  part  of  the  common 
law  of  the  State,  yet  it  is  so  in  this  qualified  sense,  that  its  di- 
vine origin  and  truth  are  admitted,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to 
be  maliciously  and  openly  reviled  and  blasphemed  against,  to 
the  annoyance  of  believers  or  the  injury  of  the  public."  The 
same  principle  was  decided  by  the  State  Court,  in  Updegraph 
V.  Commonwealth  {1\  S.  &  B.  394).  The  same  is  held  in  Ar- 
kansas {Show  V.  /SJae,  5  JSng.  259).    In  our  own  State,  in 
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People  T.  Buggies  (8  John,  291),  the  C!oart  held  that  blas- 
phemy against  God,  and  contumelious  reproach  and  profane 
ridicule  of  Christ  or  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  offences  pun- 
ishable at  the  common  law  in  this  State,  as  public  offences. 
Chief- Justice  Kent  says,  that  to  revile  the  religion  professed 
by  almost  the  whole  community  is  an  abuse  of  the  right  of 
religious  opinion  and  free  discussion,  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  the  Constitution  does  not  secure  the  same  regard 
to  the  religion  of  Mohammed  or  of  the  Grand  Lama,  as  to  that 
of  our  Saviour,  for  the  plain  reason  that  we  are  a  Christian 
people,  and  the  morality  of  the  country  is  deeply  engrafted 
upon  Christianity.  He  says,  further,  that  the  Constitution 
"  will  be  fully  satisfied  by  a  free  and  universal  toleration,  with- 
out any  of  the  tests,  disabilities,  or  discriminations  incident  to 
a  religious  establishment  To  construe  it  as  breaking  down 
the  common  law  barriers  against  licentious,  wanton  and  im- 
pious attacks  upon  Christianity  itself,  would  be  an  enormous 
perversion  of  its  meaning." 

This  decision  gives  a  practical  construction  to  the  '^  tolera- 
tion "  clause  in  the  State  Constitution,  and  limits  its  effect  to  a 
prohibition  of  a  church  establishment  by  the  state,  and  of  all 
^'  discrimination  or  preference  "  among  the  several  sects  and 
denominations  in  the  ^'  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious 
profession  and  worship."    It  does  not,  as  interpreted  by  this 
'decision,  prohibit  the  courts  or  the  Legislature  from  regarding 
:the  Christian  religion  as  the  religion  of  the  people,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  false  religions  of  the  world.     This  judicial 
interpretation  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  constitutional 
*Con¥entiou  of  1821,  and  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  the  ratifi- 
•  cation  of  that  Constitution,  and  again  in  adopting  the  Constitution 
.  of  1846. 

It  was  conceded  in  the  Convention  of  1821  that  the  court  in 
'People  V.  BiLggUa  did  decide  that  the  Christian  religion  was  the 
law  of  the  land,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  preferred  over  all  other 
religions,  and  entitled  to  the  recognition  and  protection  of  the 
temporal  courts  by  the  common  law  of  the  State ;  and  the 
decision  was  commented  on  with  severity  by  those  who  regarded 
tit  as  .a  ^violation  of  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  equality 
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among  religionists  secured  by  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Boot 
proposed  an  amendment  to  obviate  thj\t  decision,  alleged  by 
him  to  be  against  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  to  the 
effect  that  the  judiciary  should  not  declare  any  particular  religion 
to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  The  decision  was  vindicated  as  a 
just  exponent  of  the  Constitutipn  and  the  relation  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  the  State ;  and  the  amendment  was  opposed  by 
Chancellor  Kent,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Col.  Young,  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  Eufus  King,  and  Chief-Justice  Spencer,  and  rejected 
by  a  large  majority,  and  the  former  provision  retained,  with 
the  judicial  construction  in  People  v.  Buggies  (\x\\y  recognised. 
{K  Y.  State  Conv,  o/1821,  462, 574.)  It  is  true  that  the  gentlemen 
differed  in  their  views  as  to  the  effect  and  extent  of  the  decision, 
and  as  to  the  legal  status  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  State. 
One  class,  including  Chief-Justice  Spencer  and  Mr.  King, 
regarded  Christianity — the  Christian  religion  as  distinguished 
from  Mohamedanism,  etc. — as  a  part  of  the  common  law  adopted 
by  the  Constitution  ;  while  another  class,  in  which  were  included 
Chancellor  Kent  and  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  decision  was  right,  not  because  Christianity  was  established 
by  law,  but  because  Christianity  was  in  fact  the  religion  of  the 
country,  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice,  and  the  basis  of 
public  morals.  According  to  their  views,  as  the  recognised 
religion  of  the  country,  "the  duties  and  injunctions  of  the 
Christian  religion  "  were  interwoven  with  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  common  law,  and  that  "malici- 
ously to  revile  it  is  a  public  grievance,  and  as  much  so  as  any 
other  public  outrage  upon  common  decency  and  decorum." 
{Per  Oh.  Kentj  in  debate^  page  576.)  This  difference  in  views  is 
in  no  sense  material,  as  it  leads  to  no  difference  in  practical 
results  and  conclusions.  All  agreed  that  the  Christian  religion 
was  engrafted  upon  the  law,  and  entitled  to  protection  as  the 
basis  of  our  morals  and  the  strength  of  our  government,  but 
for  reasons  differing  in  terms  and  in  words  rather  than  in 
substance.  Within  the  principle  of  the  decision  of  The  People 
V.  HugghSf  as  thus  interpreted  and  approved  and  made  a  part 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  by  the  rejection  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  every  act  done  maliciously,  tending  to  bring 
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religion  into  contempt,  may  be  punished  at  common  law,  and 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  that  religion, 
may  be  protected  from  desecration  by  such  laws  as  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  their  wisdom,  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  to  the 
community  the  privilege  of  undisturbed  worship,  and  to  the 
day  itself  that  outward  respect  and  observance  which  may  be 
deemed  essential  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  and  to 
preserve  religion  and  its  ordinances  from  open  reviling  and 
contempt — and  this  not  as  a  duty  to  God,  but  as  a  duty  to 
society  and  to  the  State.  Upon  this  ground  the  law  in  question 
could  be  sustained,  for  the  Legislature  are  the  sole  judges  of  the 
acts  proper  to  be  prohibited,  with  a  view  to  the  public  peace, 
and  as  obstructing  religious  worship,  and  bringing  into  contempt 
the  religious  institutions  of  the  people. 

But  as  a  civil  and  political  institution,  the  establishment  and 
regulation  of  a  Sabbath  is  within  the  just  powers  of  the  civil 
government.  With  us,  the  Sabbath,  as  a  civil  institution,  is 
older  than  the  government.  The  framers  of  the  first  Constitution 
found  it  in  existence ;  they  recognised  it  in  their  acts,  and  they 
did  not  abolish  it,  or  alter  it,  or  lessen  its  sanctions  or  the 
obligations  of  the  people  to  observe  it.  But  if  this  had  not  been 
so,  the  civil  government  might  have  established  it  It  is  a  law 
of  our  nature  that  one  day  in  seven  must  be  observed  as  a  day 
of  relaxation  and  refreshment,  if  not  for  public  worship. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  observance  of  one  day  in  seven 
as  a  day  of  rest  "  is  of  admirable  service  to  a  state,  considered 
merely  as  a  civil  institution."  (4  BL  Com,  63.)  We  are  so 
constituted,  physically,  that  the  precise  portion  of  time  indicated 
by  the  decalogue  must  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion, and  nature,  in  the  punishment  inflicted  for  a  violation  of 
our  physical  laws,  adds  her  sanction  to  the  positive  law 
promulgated  at  Sinai.  The  stability  of  government,  the  welfare 
of  the  subject  and  the  interests  of  society,  have  made  it  neces- 
sary that  the  day  of  rest  observed  by  the  people  of  a  nation 
should  be  uniform,  and  that  its  observance  should  be  to  some 
extent  compulsory,  not  by  way  of  enforcing  the  conscience  of 
those  upon  whom  the  law  operates,  but  by  way  of  protection 
to  those  who  desire  and  are  entitled  to  the  day.    The  necessity 
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and  value  of  the  Sabbath  is  acknowledged  by  those  not 
professing  Christianitj.  In  December,  1841,  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  an  Israelite  expressed  his  respect  for  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  opposed  a  change  of  law 
which  would  deprive  a  class  of  children  of  the  benefit  of  it; 
and  in  1844,  the  consistory  general  of  the  Israelites,  at  Paris, 
decided  to  transfer  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  to  Sunday.  A 
similar  disposition  was  manifested  in  Germany.  {Baylee^s  Hist 
of  Sab.  187.)  As  a  civil  institution,  the  selection  of  the  day  is 
at  the  option  of  the  legislature ;  but  for  a  Christian  people,  it  is 
highly  fit  and  proper  that  the  day  observed  should  be  that 
which  is  ^regarded  as  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  it  does  not 
detract  from  the  moral  or  legal  sanction  of  the  law  of  the  State 
that  it  conforms  to  the  law  of  God,  as  that  law  is  recognised 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  In  this  State  the  Sabbath 
exists  as  a  day  of  rest  by  the  common  law,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  legislative  action  to  establish  it ;  and  all  that  the 
Legislature  attempt  to  do  in  the  "  Sabbath  laws  "  is  to  regulate 
its  observance.  The  body  of  the  Constitution  recognised  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  rest,  and  an  institution  to  be  respected  by  not 
counting  it  as  a  part  of  the  time  allowed  to  the  governor  for 
examining  bills  submitted  for  his  approval.  A  contract,  the 
day  of  the  performance  of  which  falls  on  Sunday,  must,  in  the 
case  of  instruments  on  which  days  of  grace  are  allowed,  be 
performed  on  the  Saturday  preceding,  and  in  all  other  cases  on 
Monday.  {Salter  v.  Burt,  20  Wend.  205.  Ave^-y  v.  Stewart,  2 
Conn,  JR.  69.)  Compulsory  performance  on  the  Sabbath  can- 
not be  required,  but  the  law  prescribes  a  substituted  day. 
Redemption  of  land,  the  last  day  for  which  falls  on  Sunday, 
must  be  made  the  day  before.  {People  v.  Luther,  1  Wtnd.  42.) 
No  judicial  act  can  be  performed  on  the  Sabbath,  except  as 
allowed  by  statute,  while  ministerial  acts  not  prohibited  are  not 
illegal,  {Sayles  v.  Smithy  12  Wend.  57.  Butler  v.  Kdsey,  15, 
John.  177.  Field  v.  Park,  20  id.  140.)  Work  done  on  a 
Sunda'y  cannot  be  recorered  for,  there  being  no  pretence  that 
the  parties  keep  the  last  day  of  the  week,  ar)d  the  work  not 
being  a  work  of  necessity  and  charity.  {Watts  v.  Van  Ness,  1 
mil,  76.     Palmer  v.  City  of  New  York,  2  Saad.  318.     SmiOi  y. 
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Wilcox,  19  Bari.  581 ;  S.  0. 25  id.  841.)  The  Christian  Sabbath 
is  then  one  of  the  oiril  institutions  of  the  State,  and  to  which 
the  basiness  and  duties  of  life  are,  by  the  common  law,  made 
to  conform  and  adapt  themselves.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  the  day  observed  by  the  followers  of 
any  other  religion.  The  respect  paid  to  such  days,  other  than 
that  voluntarily  paid  by  those  observing  them  as  days  of  wor- 
ship, is  in  obedience  to  positive  law.  There  is  no  ground  of 
complaint  in  the  respect  paid  to  the  religious  feeling  of  those 
who  conscientiously  observe  the  seventh  rather  than  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  as  a  day  of  rest,  by  the  legislation  upon  that 
subject,  and  exempting  them  from  certain  public  duties  and 
from  the  service  of  process  on  their  Sabbath,  and  excepting 
them  from  the  operation  of  certain  other  statutes  regulating  the 
observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  (1  B.  S.  675,  §  70. 
Laws  (/1847,  ch.  849.)  It  is  not  an  infringement  of  the  right 
of  conscience,  or  an  interference  with  the  free  religious  worship 
of  others,  that  Sabbatarians  are  exempted  from  the  service  of 
civil  process  and  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  on 
their  Sabbath.  Still  less  is  it  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  of  any  that  the  Sabbath  of  the  people,  the  day  set 
apart  by  common  consent  and  usage  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  land  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  recognised  by  the  common 
law  of  the  State  as  such,  and  expressly  recognised  in  the  Con- 
stitution as  an  existing  institution,  should  be  respected  by  the 
law-making  power,  and  provision  made  to  prevent  its  desecra- 
tion by  interrupting  the  worship  or  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  conscience,  in  any  way,  of  the  public  as  a  Christian  people. 
The  existence  of  the  Sabbath  day  as  a  civil  institution  being 
conceded,  as  it  must  be,  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  control 
and  regulate  it  and  its  observance  is  a  necessary  sequence.  If 
precedents  were  necessary  to  establish  the  right  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject,  they  could  be  cited  from  the  statutes  and 
ordinances  of  every  government  reallyor  nominally  Christian, 
and  from  the  earliest  period.  In  Engfllnd,  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Athelstan,  all  merchandising  on  the  Lord^s  day  was  forbidden 
under  severe  penalties ;  and  from  that  time  very  many  statutes 
have  been  passed  in  different  reigns  regulating  the  keeping  of 
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the  Sabbath,  prohibiting  fairs  and  markets,  the  sale  of  goods, 
assemblies  or  concourse  of  the  people  for  any  sports  and 
pastimes  whatsoever,  worldly  labor,  the  opening  of  a  house  or 
room  for  public  entertainment  or  amusement,  the  sale  of  beer, 
wine,  spirits,  etc.,  and  other  like  acts  on  that  day.  There  are 
other  acts  which  are  designed  to  compel  attendance  at  church 
and  religious  worship,  which  would  be  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  State  as  infringements  upon  the  right  to  the  free 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship. 
But  the  acts  referred  to  do  not  relate  to  religious  profession  or 
worship,  but  to  the  civil  obligations  and  duties  of  the  subject. 
They  have  respect  to  his  duties  to  the  state,  and  not  to  God, 
and  as  such  are  within  the  proper  limits  of  legislative  power- 
There  have  been  times  in  the  history  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, when  the  day  was  greatly  profaned,  and  practices  tolerated 
at  court  and  throughout  the  realm,  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  other 
days,  which  would  meet  at  this  time  with  little  public  favor 
either  there  or  here.  But  these  exceptional  instances  do  not 
detract  from  the  force  of  the  long  series  of  acts  of  the  British 
parliament,  representing  in  legislation  the  sentiment  of  the 
British  nation,  as  precedents  and  as  a  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  a  legislative  regulation  of  the  Sabbath. 
Our  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  James  I.  wrote  a  "Book 
of  Sports,"  in  which  he  declared  that  certain  games  and  pastimes 
were  lawful  upon  Sunday.  The  book  was  published  in  I6I81 
and  by  it  he  permitted  the  "  lawful  recreations  "  named,  "after 
the  end  of  divine  service  "  on  Sundays,  "  so  as  the  same  be  had 
in  due  and  convenient  time,  without  impediment  or  'neglect  of 
divine  service."  The  permission  is  thus  qualified :  "But  withall 
we  doe  here  account  still  as  prohibited  all  unlawfuU  games  to  be 
used  on  Sun  day  es  only,  as  beare  and  bull  baitings,  interludes  and 
at  all  times  in  the  meaner  sort  of  people  prohibited,  bowling." 
{Baylee^s  Hist.  Sabbath,  157.)  Lindenmuller's  theatre  would 
have  been  prohibited  even  by  King  James's  Book  of  Sports. 

In  most,  if  not  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  laws  have  been 
passed  against  Sabbath-breaking,  and  prohibiting  the  prosecu- 
tion of  secular  pursuits  upon  that  day  ;  and  in  none  of  the 
States,  to  my  knowledge,  except  in  California,  have  such  laws 
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been  held  by  the  courts  to  be  repugnant  to  the  free  exercise 
of  religious  profession  and  worship,  or  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  or  an  excess  or  abuse  of  the  legislative 
power,  while  in  most  States  the  legislation  has  been  upheld 
bjr  the  courts  and  sustained  by  well-reasoned  and  able  opin- 
ions. ( Updegraph  v.  The  OommonweaUh,  li&ik  K  394.  Show  v. 
State  of  Arkansas,  5  Eng,  {Ark.)  259.  Bloom  v.  Richards,  2  Ohio 
R.  887.  Wame  v.  Smith,  8  Conn.  R.  14.  Johnston  v.  Com.  10 
Harris,  102.  State  v.  Ambs,  20  Mis.  214.  Story  v.  JElliot,  8 
Coioen,  27.) 

As  the  Sabbath  is  older  than  our  State  government,  was  a 
part  of  the  laws  of  the  colony,  and  its  observance  regulated 
by  colonial  laws,  state  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  its  ol?- 
servance  was  almost  coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  State 
government  If  there  were  any  doubt  about  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  securing  freedom  in  religion,  the  contempo- 
raneous and  continued  acts  of  the  Legislature  under  it  would 
be  very  good  evidence  of  the  intent  and  understanding  of  its 
framers,  and  of  the  people  who  adopted  it  as  their  fundamental 
law.  As  early  as  1788,  travelling,  work,  labor  and  exposing 
of  goods  to  sale  on  that  day  were  prohibited.  (2  Qreenl.  89.) 
In  1789  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  was  prohibited  {Andrews, 
467) ;  and  from  that  time  statutes  have  been  in  force  to  pre- 
vent Sabbath  desecration,  and  prohibiting  acts  upon  that  day 
which  would  be  lawful  on  other  days  of  the  week.  Early  in 
the  history  of  the  State  government,  the  objections  taken  to 
the  act  uuder  consideration  were  taken  before  the  council  of 
revision,  to  an  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled,  "  An  act  for  sup- 
pressing immorality,"  which  undertook  to  regulate  Sabbath 
observance,  because  the  provisions  as  was  claimed  militated 
against  the  Constitution,  by  giving  a  preference  to  one  class  of 
Christians  and  oppressing  others  ;  because  it  in  some  manner 
prescribed  the  mode  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  ;  and  because  it 
was  expedient  to  impose  obligations  on  the  conscience  of  men 
in  matters  of  opinion.  The  counsel,  consisting  of  Governor 
Jay,  Chief-Justice  Lansing,  and  Judges  Lewis  and  Benson, 
overruled  the  objections  and  held  them  not  well  taken.    {Streets 
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N.  Y.  Goundl  of  Rev.  422.)    I  have  not  access  to  the  Califor- 
nia case  referred  to  (Ex  parte  Newman^  9  Cal  502),  but  with 
all  respect  for  the  court  pronouncing  the  decision,  as  authority 
in  this  State,  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  revision  thus  con- 
stituted, and  deliberately  pronounced,  should  outweigh  it.     If 
the  court  in  California  rest  their  decision  upon  a  want  of  power 
in  the  Legislature  to  compel  religious  observances,  I  should  not 
dissent  from  the  position,  and  the  only  question  would  be  whe- 
ther the  act  did  thus  trench  on  the  inviolable  rights  of  the 
citizen.     If  it  merely  restrained  the  people  from  cecular  pur- 
suits and  from  practices  which  the  Legislature  deemed  hurtful 
to  the  morals  and  good  order  of  society,  it  would  not  go  be- 
yond the  proper  limits  of  legislation.     The  act  complained  of 
here  compels  no  religious  observance,  and  offences  against  it 
are  punishable  not  as  sins  against  God,  but  as  injurious  to  and 
Jiaving  a  malignant  influence  on  society.    It  rests  upon  the 
same  foundation  as  a  multitude  of  other  laws  upon  our  statute- 
book,  such  as  those  against  gambling,  lotteries,  keeping  disor- 
derly houses,   polygamy,   horse-racing,   profane  cursing  and 
swearing,  disturbance  of  religious  meetings,  selling  of  intox-. 
icating  liquor  on  election  days  within  a  given  distance  of  the! 
polls,  etc.     All  these  and  many  others  do  to  some  extent  res- 
train the  citizen  and  deprive  him  of  some  of  his  natural  rights; 
but  the  Legislature  have  the  right  to  prohibit  acts  injurious  to 
the  public  and  subversive  of  the  government,  or  which  tend 
to  the  destruction  of  the  morals  of  the  people  and  disturb  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society.    It  is  exclusively  for  the 
Legislature  to  determine  what  acts  should  be  prohibited  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  community.     The  laws  of  every  civilized  State 
embrace  a  long  list  of  oflFences  which  are  such  merely  as  vmla 
prohibita,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are  mala  in  se.     If 
the  argument  in  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  is  sound,  I  see 
no  way  in  saving  the  class  of  mala  prohibita.     Give  every  one 
his  natural  rights,  or  what  are  claimed  as  natural  rights,  and 
the  list  of  civil  offences  will  be  confined  to  those  acts  which 
are  mala  in  se^  and  a  man  may  go  naked  through  the  streets, 
establish  houses  of  prostitution  ad  libitum  di.nA  keep  a  faro-bank 
on  every  corner.    This  would  be  repugnant  to  every  idea  of  a 
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civilized  government.  It  is  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  be  pro- 
tected from  offences  against  decency,  and  against  acts  which 
.  tend  to  corrupt  the  morals,  and  debase  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community.  Regarding  the  Sabbath  as  a  civil  institution,  well 
established,  it  is  the  right  of  the  citizen  that  it  should  be  kept 
and  observed  in  a  way  not  inconsistent  with  its  purpose  and 
the  necessity  out  of  which  it  grew,  as  a  day  of  rest,  rather  than 
as  a  day  of  riot  and  disorder,  which  would  be  effectaally  to 
overthrow  it,  and  render  it  curse  rather  than  a  blessing. 

WoodwartI,  J.  in  Johnston  v.  Com.  (10  Harris,  102)  says : 
"  The  right  to  rear  a  family  with  a  becoming  regard  to  the 
institutions  of  Christianity,  and  without  compelling  them  to 
witness  the  hourly  infractions  of  one  of  its  fundamental  laws ; 
the  right  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  and 
the  increased  securities  of  life  and  property  which  result  from 
a  decent  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  the  right  of  the  poor  to 
rest  from  labor  without  diminution  of  wages  ;"  the  right  of 
beasts  to  the  rest  which  nature  calls  for — are  real,  substantial 
rights,  and  as  much  the  subject  of  governmental  protection  as 
any  other  right  of  person  or  property.  But  it  is  urged  that  it 
is  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  regard  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of 
recreation  and  amusement,  rather  than  as  a  day  of  rest  and 
religious  worship,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  act  upon  that  be- 
lief and  engage  in  innocent  amusements  and  recreations.  This 
position  it  is  not  necessary  to  gainsay.  But  who  is  to  judge 
and  decide  what  amusements  and  pastimes  are  innocent,  as  hav- 
ing no  direct  or  indirect  baneful  influence  upon  community,  as 
not  in  any  way  disturbing  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  public, 
as  not  unnecessarily  interfering  with  the  equally  sacred  rights 
of  conscience  of  others  ?  May  not  the  Legislature,  following 
the  example  of  James  L,  which  was  cited  to  us  as  a  pre- 
cedent, declare  what  recreations  are  lawful,  and  what  are 
not  lawful  as  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  morals  of  the  people  ?  That  is  not  innocent 
which  may  operate  injuriously  upon  the  morals  of  the  old 
or  young,  which  tends  to  interrupt  the  peaceable  and  quiet 
worship  of  the  Sabbath,  and  which  grievously  offends  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community,  and  thus  tends  to  a  breach 
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of  the  peace.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Legislature,  in  its 
wisdom,  thought  that  a  theatre  was  emineutly  calculated  to 
attract  all  classes,  and  the  young  especially,  on  a  day  when 
tbey  were  released  from  the  confinement  incident  to  the  duties 
of  the  other  days  of  the  week,  away  from  the  house  of  wor- 
ship and  other  places  of  proper  rest,  relaxation  and  instruc* 
tion,  and  bring  them  under  influence  not  tending  to  elevate 
tbeir  morals,  and  to  subject  them  to  temptation  to  other  vices 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  society.  The  gather- 
ing of  a  crowd  on  a  Sunday  at  a  theatre,  with  its  drinking- 
saloons,  and  its  usual,  if  not  necessary,  facilities  for  and  in- 
ducements to  licentiousness  and  other  kindred  vices,  the  Legis- 
lature might  well  say  was  not  consistent  with  the  peace,  good 
order  and  safety  of  the  city.  They  might  well  be  of  the 
opinion  that  such  a  place  would  be  "  a  nursery  of  vice,  a 
school  of  preparation  to  qualify  young  men  for  the  gallows  * 
and  young  women  for  the  brothel."  But  whatever  the  reasons 
may  have  been,  it  was  a  matter  withtn  the  legislative  discre* 
tion  and  power,  and  their  will  must  stand  as  the  reason  of  the 
law. 

We  could  not,  if  we  would,  review  their  discretion  and  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  expediency  of  their  acts.  We  cannot 
declare  that  innocent  which  they  have  adjudged  baneful  and 
have  prohibited  as  such.  The  act  in  substance  declares  a  Sun- 
day theatre  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  deals  with  it  as  such.  The 
Constitution  makes  provision  for  this  case  by  providing  that 
the  liberty  of  conscience  secured  by  it  "  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  practices 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State."  The  Legis- 
lature have  declared  that  Sunday  theatres  are  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  come  within  the  description  of  acts  and  practices  which 
are  not  protected  by  the  Constitution,  and  they  are  the  sole 
judges.  The  act  is  clearly  constitutional,  as  dealing  with  and 
having  respect  to  the  Sabbath  as  a  civil  and  political  institu- 
tion, and  not  affecting  to  interfere  with  religious  belief  or  wor- 
ship, faith  or  practice. 

It  was  conceded  upon  the  argument  that  the  Legislature 
could  entirely  suppress  theatres  and  prohibit  theatrical  exhibi- 
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tioDS.  This,  I  think,  yields  the  whole  argument,  for  as  the 
whole  includes  all  its  parts  and  the  greater  includes  the  lesser, 
the  power  of  total  suppression  includes  the  power  of  regula- 
tion and  partial  suppression.  If  thej  can  determine  what  cir- 
cumstances justify  a  total  prohibition,  they  can  determine  un- 
der what  circumstances  the  exhibitions  may  be  innocuous,  and 
under  what  circumstances  and  at  what  times  they  may  be  bane- 
ful, so  as  to  justify  a  prohibition. 

The  other  points  made  and  argued  are  of  less  general  impor- 
tance, as  they  only  affect  this  particular  case,  and  notwithstand- 
ing they  were  ably  and  ingeniously  argued,  I  have  been  unable 
to  appreciate  the  views  taken  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error. 

The  law  does  not  touch  private  property  or  impair  its  value. 
The  possession  and  use  of  it,  except  for  a  single  purpose  and 
upon  a  given  day,  and  the  right  to  the  possession  and  use,  is 
as  absolute  to  the  plaintiff  in  error  as  it  was  the  day  before  the 
passage  of  the  law.  Tht  restraint  upon  the  use  of  the  pro- 
perty is  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  vested  in  the 
Legislature  to  legislate  for  the  whole  State.  The  ownership  and 
enjoyment  of  property  cannot  be  absolute  in  the  sense  that 
incidentally  the  right  may  not  be  controlled  or  affected  by  pub- 
lic legislation.  Public  safety  requires  that  powder-magazines 
should  not  be  kept  in  a  populous  neighborhood ;  public  health 
requires  that  certain  trades  and  manufactures  should  not  be 
carried  on  in  crowded  localities ;  public  interest  requires  that 
certain  callings  should  be  exercised  by  a  limited  number  of 
persons  and  at  a  limited  number  of  places ;  and  legislative  pro- 
motion of  these  objects  necessarily  qualifies  the  absolute  owner- 
ship of  property  to  the  extent  that  it  prohibits  the  use  of  it  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
public  good,  but  that  deprives  no  man  of  his  property  or  im- 
pairs its  legal  value.  The  fact  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  leased 
the  property  with  a  view  to  its  occupancy  for  the  purpose  of  a 
Sunday  theatre  does  not  vary  the  question.  He  might  have 
bought  it  for  the  same  purpose,  but  that  would  by  no  means 
lessen  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  or  give  him  an  indefeasible 
right  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  intended,  or  to  establish  or  per- 
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petaate  a  public  nuisance.  The  power  of  the  Legislature  can- 
not thus  be  crippled  or  taken  from  them.  As  lessee  he  is^ro 
hoc  vice  the  owner.  He  took  his  lease  as  every  man  takes  any 
estate,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  control  the  use 
of  it  so  far  as  the  public  safety  requires. 

The  contract  with  the  performers,  if  one  exists,  for  their  ser- 
vices on  the  Sabbath,  stands  upon  the  same  footing,  and  is  also 
subject  to  another  answer,  to  wit,  that  the  contract  for  Sabbath 
work  was  void  without  the  law  of  1860.  (  Smith  v.  Wilcox^ 
Watts  V.  Van  Nhss,  Palmer  v.  New  Tork^  supra,)  The  sove- 
reign power  must,  in  many  cases,  prescribe  the  manner  of  exer- 
cising individual  rights  over  property.  The  general  good  re- 
quires it,  and  to  this  extent  the  natural  rights  of  individuals 
are  surrendered.  Every  public  regulation  in  a  city  does  in 
some  sense  limit  and  restrict  the  absolute  right  of  the  indivi- 
dual owner  of  property.  But  this  is  not  a  legal  injury.  If 
compensation  were  wanted,  it  is  found  in  the  protection  which 
the  owner  derives  from  the  government,  and  perhaps  from 
some  other  restraint  upon  his  neighbor  in  the  use  of  his  pro- 
perty. It  fc  not  a  destruction  or  an  appropriation  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  it  is  not  within  any  constitutional  inhibition. 
(  Vanderbilt  v.  Adams]  7  Cowen,  849.  People  v.  Walbridge,  6  id. 
512.  Mayor  dec,  of  New  York  v.  Miln^  11  Peters^  102.  3  Story^s 
Const  Law^  163.) 

The  conviction  was  right  and  the  judgment  must  be  affirm- 
ed. 

The  summary  of  the  points  established  by  this  decision  is  as 
follows : 

GusTAV  LiNDENMULLER,  plaintiff  in  error;  vs.  The  People, 

defendants  in  error. 

Every  act  done  maliciously,  tending  to  bring  religion  into  contempt,  may 
be  punished  at  common  law ;  and  the  Christian  Sabbath,  as  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  that  religion,  may  be  protected  from  desecration  by  such  laws  as 
the  Legislature,  in  their  wisdom,  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  to  the  com- 
munity the  privilege  of  undisturbed  worship,  and  to  the  day  itself  that  out- 
ward respect  and  observance  which  may  be  deemed  essential  to  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  society  and  to  preserve  religion  and  its  ordinances  from 
open  reviling  and  contempt. 
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Upon  this  ground  the  "Act  to  preserre  the  puhlic  peace  and  order  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday/*  passed  April  17,  1860, 
prohihiting  exhibitions  or  dramatic  performances  on  Sunday,  can  be  sus- 
tained ;  the  Legislature  being  the  sole  judges  of  the  acts  proper  to  be  pro- 
hibited, with  a  view  to  the  public  peace,  and  as  obstructing  religious  wor- 
ship, and  bringing  into  contempt  the  religious  institutions  of  the  people. 

That  act  is  clearly  e<m$titntional^  as  dealing  with  and  haying  respect  to 
the  Sabbath  as  a  civil  and  political  institution,  and  not  affecting  to  interfere 
with  religious  belief  or  worship,  fiuth  or  practice. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  Sabbath  exists  as  a  day  of  rest  by  the  com- 
mon law,  and  without  the  necessity  of  legislative  action  to  establish  it ;  and 
all  that  the  Legislature  attempt  to  do  in  the  **  Sabbath  laws,**  is  to  r^nlate 
its  observance. 


akt.  v.— the  moral  aspects  op  the  peesent 

struggle. 

The  United  States  are  at  this  moment  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
test which,  for  the  magnitude  of  its  proportions,  lind  the  mo- 
mentous character  of  its  issues,  is  unsurpassed  in  the  history 
of  Christendom.  We  have  ourselves  not  more  than  half 
waked  up  to  an  appreciation  of  its  importance.  It  has  already 
not  only  arrested  the  attention,  bat  tasked  the  political  sagacity, 
and  seriously,  if  not  vitally,  affected  the  interests  of  the  world. 
Foreign  journals  are  declaring  in  the  most  confident  ternis,  the 
utter  impracticability  of  the  task  with  which  the  government 
has  charged  itself,  and,  arrogantly  pronouncing  the  great  Ame- 
rican Republic  already  hopelessly  destroyed,  call  upon  us  in 
the  name  of  a  professed  humanity,  to  make  peace  at  once  with 
rebellion  and  save  the  effusion  of  blood  and  the  waste  of  hun- 
dreds of  millibns  of  treasure.  Nor  can  we  disguise  from  our- 
selves the  fact,  however  sanguine  we  may  be,  that  history  has 
on  record  no  example  of  an  insurrection  comparable  to  this, 
cither  in  extent  of  territory  or  apparent  popular  unanimity 
and  resoluteness  of  purpose,  that  has  ever  been  efiectually 
quelled.  The  cost  in  blood  has  not  been  great  thus  far.  But 
the  expenditure  of  a  million  a  day,  the  actual  enlistment,  on 
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the  one  side  and  the  other,  of  more  than  half  a  million  of 
men,  armed  to  a  great  extent  with  the  most  recent  improve- 
ments in  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  the  suspension  and 
utter  derangement  of  business  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other,  the  possibility  that  foreign  nations  may  presently  em- 
broil themselves  in  the  contest,  the  almost  sure  expectation  of 
a  bloody  collision  of  arms  to  begin  at  any  moment  and  end, 
God  only  can  tell  when  and  where,  and  the  manifest  probability 
of  serious  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  government,  if  not  in 
the  constitution  of  society,  as  the  result  of  the  war,  combine 
to  show  us  that  the  enterprise  is  one  encompassed  with  diffi- 
culties and  pregnant  with  most  momentous  consequences.  It 
is  a  life  and  death-struggle  of  a  mighty  nation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  moment,  as  respects  the 
result  of  this  struggle,  what  opinions  foreign  nations  entertain 
in  regard  to  it.  We  have  wasted  altogether  too  much  time 
and  sensibility  over  the  question,  what  will  England  think,  and 
what  will  this  or  that  interested  English  journal  or  flippant 
correspondent- of  the  English  press  say  of  our  proceedings  ? 
It  is  high  time  we  were  weaned.  If  we  respect  ourselves, 
foreign  nations,  petulant  and  jealous  old  England  among  the 
rest,  will  be  compelled  to  respect  us.  They  should  be  care- 
fully watched,  and  their  designs  promptly  met  if  they  show 
the  slightest  disposition  to  interfere.  They  should  never  be 
insulted  by  angry  defiance,  and  all  their  rights  should  be  re- 
ligiously respected.  But  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  European 
nations  that  is  going  to  determine  this  contest.  We  have  no- 
thing to  expect  from  any  of  them,  so  long  as  it  remains  doubt- 
ful. If  we  fail,  either  in  arms  or  statesmanship,  be  sure  they 
will  be  against  us.  If  we  succeed,  they  will  be  for  us,  but  it 
will  then  be  of  very  little  importance  whether  they  are  for  us 
or  not.  The  responsibility  is  ours.  The  merits  of  the  cause 
and  the  course  which  duty  demands  of  us  we  have  to  deter- 
mine for  ourselves.  If  the  cause  be  good,  we  must  make  it  re- 
spected, and  carry  it  through  by  such  means  as  are  within  our 
command.  With  a  careful  avoidance  of  every  wrong  measure, 
and  a  wise  and  liberal  use  of  our.  abundant  resources ;  with  a 
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single  eye  to  the  single  end  which  is  the  best  good  of  this 
great  people,  Soath  and  North,  we  have  to  depend  under  God 
solely  apon  oar  own  right  arm. 

But  let  it  not  be  inferred  that,  even  as  an  element  of  success, 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  cause  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  We 
cannot  afford  to  brave  public  opinion  unless  we  can  appeal  from 
it  to  a  better  informed  public  opinion  to  arise  in  the  future. 
Besides,  ''  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  "  has 
been  recognised  as  due  by  this  nation  from  the  beginning. 
And  for  our  own  sakes  and  that  of  our  posterity,  for  the  re- 
spect we  owe  to  our  history,  for  the  influence  and  standing  we 
desire  to  maintain  among  the  nations  as  a  wise,  upright  and 
humane,  as  well  as  brave  and  strong  people,  above  all,  in  view 
of  our  relations  to  the  great  King  of  kings,  who,  we  must 
never  forget,  sitteth  on  the  throne  judging  righteously,  it  be- 
comes us  carefully  to  examine  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  so 
momentous  an  enterprise,  and  set  the  reasons  which  actuate  us 
clearly  before  our  own  minds  and  those  of  our  fellow-men.  If 
this  contest  be,  on  our  part,  one  of  revenge,  of  ambition,  of 
empty  national  pride,  of  seetional  aggrandisement,  or  of  self- 
interest  ;  if  it  be  not  a  matter  of  high  and  sacred  duty  in  the 
discharge  of  a  responsibility  solemnly  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
authority  of  God  and  the  claims  of  humanity,  the  ^*  fratricidal 
war,"  as  it  is  contemptuously  called  by  some  who  wish  no  good 
to  either  party,  is,  it  must  be  owned,  as  disgraceful  to  us  as  it 
might  then  be  expected  to  prove  futile  and  ruinous. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  discuss  at  large  the  merits 
of  the  question  at  issue,  but  only  to  present  a  few  of  its  most 
obvious  moral  features,  thereby  to  strengthen  the  purposes  and 
animate  the  hopes  of  the  defenders  of  the  right,  and  put  our- 
selves and  our  associates  on  our  guard  against  such  misappre- 
hensions of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at,  as  might  divert  our  efforts 
into  a  false  channel. 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  be  asked  is,  hoif  came  we  into 
this  contest  ?  For  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  we 
have  been  a  united  people.  The  Union  has  been  our  boast 
South  and  North.  Our  fathers  exerted  their  utmost  wisdom 
to  form  and  perfect  it^  and  we  had  received  it  as  our  best  na- 
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tional  birthright  from  the  Madisons,  Masons,  Pinckneys,  Jays, 
Hamiltons,  Shermans  and  Franklins  of  the  revolutionary 
period.  Ay,  it  had  been  committed  to  us,  in  his  dying  charge, 
as  a  trust  for  our  posterity  by  the  immortal  Washington. 
Under  it  we  had  prospered  and  grown  great  as  no  other  nation 
ever  did.  Our  progress  in  all  that  constitutes  the  prosperity  of 
a  people,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  as  well  as  material, 
had  been  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Even  they  who  did 
not  like  us  feared  to  interfere  with  our  affairs  or  put  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  our  rapid  and  almost  irresistible  advance- 
ment. Nowhere  in  the  world  was  there  such  universal  com- 
fort, such  general  intelligence,  such  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
all  sorts  of  talent,  such  unmolested  enjoyment  of  religious 
privileges.  We  had  our  political  squabbles,  but  they  were 
soon  settled,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  South  and  North, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Whig. or  Democrat,  Federalist  or 
^Republican,  felt  in  their  hearts  that  under  any  administration 
the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  far  surpassed  the  burdens  and 
grievances  to  be  endured. 

It  lies  upon  the  face  of  the  recent  outbreak  that  it  had  its 
origin  exclusively  among  the  population  of  the  Southern 
States.  Not  that  the  people  of  those  States  are  all  involved 
in  it,  much  less  responsible  for  its  occurrence ;  but  it  originated 
among  them.  The  North  had  its  supposed  grievances,  and  at 
times  had  smarted  keenly  under  them.  Its  hardy  and  indus- 
trious population,  dependent  on  their  own  eflforts  and  accus- 
tomed to  form  their  own  judgments,  felt  that  their  rights  were 
trifled  with  and  their  moral  and  religious  sentiments  abused 
by  the  ever-restless,  arrogant,  and  aspiring  leaders  of  Southern 
opinion  and  policy.  Southern  politicians  had  monopolized  a 
large  share  of  the  offices,  and,  by  dexterous  management  with 
Northern  parties,  had  controlled  disadvantageously  to  the  most 
substantial  interests  of  the  North,  the  policy  of  the  country. 
But  the  North  had  sought  its  redress,  not  in  revolution,  nor 
even  in  threats  of  dismemberment,  but  through  the  legiti- 
mate channels  of  the  press,  the  ballot-box,  and  the  legislative 
arena.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  whenever  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  fix  on  any  portion  of  that  section  the  charge 
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of  duuTitbn  sentiments  or  purposes,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  ambiguous  expressions  uttered  in  the  heat  of 
some  party  contest  years  ago,  as  far  back  as  the  Hartford  Con*' 
vention  or  the  Annexation  of  Texas.  The  North  has  had  its 
faults,  no  doubt  It  may  have  contributed  its  full  share  to  the 
causes  of  the  present  deplorable  rupture.  But  it  cannot  be 
disputed,  and  history  will  affirm  it  with  an  unwavering  deci- 
sion, that  the  North  as  a  body  has  always  been  firmly  loyal 
to  the  American  Union. 

In  looking  for  the  causes  which  have  brought  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  Southern  people  to  the  position  they  have  assumed, 
we  must  go  back  to  a  very  early  period  of  our  country's  his- 
tory. The  present  posture  of  affairs  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
accident ;  it  is  the  result  of  no  transient  and  easily  avoidable 
influences.  The  seeds  of  the  mischief  lay  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  very  soil  on  which  our  institutions  were  erected.  We  m^y 
wonder  that  Divine  Providence  should  have  permitted  it — ^bnt 
so  it  is.  The  evil  egg  was  deposited  in  the  very  flower  of  the 
nation's  prime,  and  was  sure  from  the  beginning  to  break  out 
into  a  consuming  worm  in  the  summer  and  fruitage  of  its 
prosperous  maturity.  We  need  not  undertake  to  unravel  the 
vast  net-work  of  causes  which  have  acted  and  reacted  upon 
each  other  during  three  quarters  of  a  century.  The  intricate 
lock  has  too  many  permutations  and  combinations  to  enable 
us  to  fix  the  exact  numbers  corresponding  to  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  bolts.  But  we  may  perhaps  furnish  from  the  ob- 
vious history  of  the  country  one  or  two  master-keys,  which, 
with  slight  adjustments,  may  serve  for  the  most  practical  pur- 
poses. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  is  not  to  be  found  in  an  opposition 
of  interests.  The  interests  of  the  South  are  scarcely  more  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  North  than  are  those  of  the  East 
with  those  of  the  West  Individual  States,  lying  side  by  side, 
have  a  certain  diversity  of  interest,  and  may  be  rivals  with 
each  other  in  determining  the  industrial  policy  of  the  country. 
The  mine  and  the  factory,  the  field  and  the  ocean,  the  mart 
and  the  plantation  have  no  doubt  their  particular  fkcilities  and 
opportunities,  and  in  particular  cases  the  advantage  of  the  one 
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Operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other.  But  on  the  whole 
it  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence,  that  what  is  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  South  is  likewise  for  that  of  the  North  and  West. 
There  never  was  a  great  people  better  adapted  in  this  respect 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  each  other,  and  to  flourish  by  free  in- 
terchange and  cooperation.  If  the  South  were  to  become  in- 
dependent to-day,  they  would  be  obliged  for  their  own  sakes 
to  form  relations  either  with  the  North  or  some  foreign  coun- 
try requiring  equal  if  not  greater  concessions  than  those  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  make  in  the  national  Union. 

Nor  is  the  source  of  the  rupture  to  be  looked  for,  as  some 
have  foolishly  pretended,  in  a  difference  of  race.  In  fact  there 
is  no  such  difference  of  race.  All  over  the  land,  it  is  true, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  elements  ;  and  every  nation  of  the  earth, 
Jevyind  Gentile,  Celt  and  Teuton,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin, 
haw  contributed  their  quota.  The  South  may  have  a  few 
naore  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  and  the  North  of  the  more  aborigi- 
nal race  of  the  Green  Isle ;  the  South  more  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Cavaliers,  and  the  North  of  those  of  the  Puritans.  But 
with  different  proportions  in  the  mixture,  both  communities 
are  of  the  same  stock  or  stocks.  Indeed,  not  a  few  of  those 
vrho  are  now  most  loud-mouthed  in  their  clamor  for  Southern 
rights  and  Southern  honor  are  themselves  either  emigrants 
from  the  Northern  States  or  of  Northern  origin  through  one 
or  both  parents.  As  was  beautifully  said  by  one  of  the  no- 
blest and  most  chivalroift  Southrons  of  them  all,  himself  of 
Northern  birth:  **The  sons  of  New  England  are  found  in 
every  State  of  the  broad  Republic.  In  the  East,  the  South, 
and  the  unbounded  West  their  blood  mingles  freely  with  every 
kindred  current.  In  the  veins  of  our  children  flow  Northern 
and  Southern  blood ;  how  shall  it  be  separated  ?"  This  process 
of  mingling  and  commingling  has  been  going  on  through  our 
entire  history,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  are  few  North- 
erners or  Southerners  who  have  not  relatives  either  by  blood 
or  affinity  in  the  other  section  of  the  country. 

Nor  again  is  the  cause  to  be  looked  for  in  a  difference  of 
political  or  religious  institutions.  The  governments  of  these 
States  were  all  founded  on  the  same  Bepublican  basis ;  and 
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the  same  general  ideas  lie  at  the  foandation  of  all  their  oonsti- 
tatioDs  and  laws.  If  we  except  the  single  State  of  Louisiana, 
erery  one  of  them,  old  and  new,  are  on  the  same  old  platform 
of  the  common  law  of  England.  In  the  sphere  of  religion  we 
have  precisely  the  same  denominations,  and  till  recently  have 
claimed  connection  with  the  same  national  churches.  With 
few  exceptions,  we  are  all  Baptists,  Methodists,  Episcopalians, 
and  Congregationalists  or  Presbyterians.  And  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  ourworship,  doctrine,  and  discipline  present 
no  marks  of  difference  by  which  one  section  could  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other. 

Nor  again  has  there  been,  on  the  part  of  the  North,  any  such 
alienation  of  feeling  as  to  justify  the  notion  that  the  two  sec- 
tions might  not  live  together  in  national  harmony.  No  doubt 
there  has  been  gaining  ground  at  the  South,  for  a  consid^ajjle 
time,  a  hostile  feeling.  And  at  the  North,  it  must  be  o^^Kd, 
there  has  been  from  the  beginning,  a  deep-seated  and  almost 
universal  disapproval  of  certain  features  of  Southern  society. 
But  that  the  feeling  has  ever,  in  the  great  body  of  the  North- 
ern people,  transcended  the  bounds  of  a  friendly  difference  of 
opinion,  or  been  the  occasion  of  personal  animosities  towards 
the  people  of  the  South  in  general,  we  confidently  deny.  In- 
deed, if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  observation,  there  has  pre- 
vailed among  us,  to  a  great  extent,  a  sentiment  of  partiality, 
so  that  in  almost  any  company,  the  introduction  of  your  friend 
as  a  gentleman  or  lady  from  the  Soilth,  has  been  the  passport 
to  peculiar  attentions. 

We  have  alluded  to  "  certain  features  of  Southern  society." 
But  this  is  no  time  to  talk  gingerly  or  resort  to  euphuistic 
and  indirect  phrases.  The  root  and  mother  of  this  whole  diffi- 
culty, the  subject  matter  of  it  and  the  pre-disposing  cause,  is 
Slavery.  It  has  developed  traits  of  character  in  the  South- 
ern population,  which  alone  could  have  made  such  a  result 
possible.*  It  has  brought  about  what  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  has  been  and  is  an  irrepressible  covflicL    Many  of  us 


*  The  opinions  above  expressed  are  fortified  by  that  of  that  shrewd  and  philo- 
sophical obseryer  of  our  country,  De  Tooqueville,  uttered  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
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would  fain  have  repressed  it.  We  were  willing  to  make  all 
sorts  of  concessions,  consistent  with  the  plainest  duty,  in  order 
to  repress  it.  But  it  has  proved  itself  too  strong  for  the  most 
powerful  and  determined  pacificators. 

This  strange  anomaly  in  our  free  institutions  has  had  a  home 
among  them  firom  the  very  beginning.  Our  fathers  treated  it 
as  an  existing  fact,  and  as  such,  protected  its  interests,  but 
regarding  it  as  an  anomaly,  and  expecting  it  to  be  but  tempo- 
rary, made  little  or  no  calculation  for  the  contingency  of  its 
permanence.  Jefferson's  views  on  the  subject  are  well  known ; 
so  are  Madison's,  the  father,  if  any  one  might  be  called  such, 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  very  words  slave  and  slavery 
were  excluded  from  the  instrument,  because  the  thing  itself 
was  not  expected  to  continue.  But,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
and  by  the  working  of  unforeseen  causes,  the  event  has  been 
just  the  opposite  of  the  expectation.  Slavery,  which  soon 
died  out  in  the  Northern  States,  has  taken  deep  root  in  the 
South,  and  grown  to  vast  proportions.  It  has  been  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  an  institution^  and,  from  being  regarded  as  an 
unavoidable  evil,  has  come  to  be  lauded  as  the  true  basis  of 
the  best  possible  form  of  society.  It  has  formed  and  governed 
the  habits  of  thought,  and  fixed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  rela- 
tive social  standing  of  the  people.  It  has  assumed  to  be  the 
ruling  interest  of  the  South,  to  which  all  others  must  consent 
to  be  subordinate.  It  has  put  rigid  restrictions  on  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  and  the  circulation  of  literature.  It  has  as- 
sailed with  fierce  denunciations  and  epithets  of  contempt  who- 
ever has  dared  question  either  its  authority  or  its  excellence. 

ago.  '*  The  dangers  which  threaten  the  American  Union/*  he  sajrs,  "  do  not  ori- 
ginate in  diversity  of  interests  or  opinions,  but  in  the  various  characters  and  pas- 
sions of  the  Americans.  The  men  who  inhabit  the  vast  territory  of  the  United 
States  are  almost  all  the  issue  of  a  common  stock,  but  the  effects  of  climate,  and 
more  especially  of  slavery,  have  gradually  introduced  very  striking  differences 
l>etween  the  British  settler  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  British  settler  of  the 
North.  In  Europe  it  is  generally  believed  that  slavery  has  rendered  the  interests 
of  one  part  contrary  to  those  of  another  part ;  but  I  by  no  means  remarked  this 
to  be  the  case.  Slavery  has  not  created  interests  in  the  South  contrary  to  those  of 
the  North,  but  it  has  modified  the  cJuvracter  and  changed  the  habits  of  the  natives 
of  the  South," 
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It  has  expelled  Southern  men  from  their  homes  for  opposition 
to  its  Assumed  prerogatives.  It  has  demanded  recognition  by 
the  Northern  people,  not  as  a  local  but  a  national  institution. 
It  has  aspired  to  rule,  and  to  a  surprising  extent  has  succeeded 
in  ruling  the  policy  of  the  nation.  It  has  even  bound  itself 
by  an  awful  oath  never  to  suffer  a  man  opposed  to  its  preten- 
sions to  occupy  the  chair  of  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  state  these  things  simply  as  matters  of  fact,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  reproach  upon  an  entire  community. 
We  would  not  be  unjust,  even  amidst  the  fearful  evils  which 
have  recently  been  precipitated  upon  us.  No  person  has  a 
higher  esteem  for  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States.  Nowhere  do  we  find  men  more  honorable 
and  religious — nowhere  women  more  pure,  refined,  beneficent, 
and  self-sacrificing.  And  as  respects  the  unfortunate  and 
dependent  race  whose  relations  are  the  occasion  of  this  colli- 
sion, we  believe  few  Northern  men  or  women  would  have  half 
the  patience  with  them,  or  bestow  upon  them  half  the  self- 
sacrificing  attentions,  sick  or  well,  living  or  dying,  which  not  a 
few  of  them  now  receive  from  those  who  claim  to  hold  them 
under  the  laws  in  the  character  of  property*  Indeed,  with  all 
the  abuses  to  which  the  system  is  manifestly  liable,  and  tbe 
immense  irresponsible  power  which  it  puts  into  individaal 
hands,  we  think  it  creditable  to  the  Southern  people,  as  a  body, 
that  the  race  is  so  well  cared  for  as  it  is,  and  so  few  aggravated 
wrongs  are  actually  suffered.  Nor  with  all  our  deep  convic- 
tions of  the  intrinsic  evil  of  the  system,  social,  moral,  and 
religious,  as  well  as  political,  would  we  cast  indiscriminate 
censure  upon  the  Southern  people  for  its  existence  among 
them,  or  demand,  even  as  a  moral  obligation,  its  immediate  and 
unconditional  abolition.  It  is  a  question  no  doubt  encompassed 
with  difficulties,  and,  for  ourselves,  we  are  quite  disposed  to 
leave  to  them  the  responsibility. 

But  while  we  say  this,  and  would  urge  it  as  we  have  ever 
done  on  the  consideration  of  the  North,  we  must  affirm  with 
equal  emphasis,  that  the  North  is  not,  on  any  right  view  of  the 
case,  to  be  blamed  for  entertaining  and  expressing  a  deep  seat- 
ed and  irreconcilable  aversion  to  the  system  of  slavery.    That 
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aversion  has  been  ingrained  in  the  very  texture  of  their  insti- 
tutions and  education.  Many  of  them,  and  we  think  justly, 
regard  their  favorite  doctrine  of  liberty  ancf  equality — ^the  doc- 
trine which  stands  emblazoned  on  the  very  front  of  the  De* 
claration  of  Independence — as  just  as  applicable  to  men  of  a 
dark  skin  as  those  of  a  white  one.  Their  fathers  abolished 
slavery,  not  because  it  was  unprofitable,  but  because  they  be- 
lieved it  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  liberty,  political 
and  religious.  They  regard  it,  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  an 
enormous  evil.  This  is  not  the  opinion  only  of  a  few  wild 
fanatics.  The  mildest,  coolest,  most  considerate  and  thought- 
ful men,  accustomed  to  judge  deliberately  and  look  on  all  sides 
of  a  subject,  have  long  since  been  settled  in  that  conclusion. 
This  doctrine,  held  as  we  have  said  by  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public, was  till  recently  that  of  three  fourths  of  the  wisest  men 
in  the  Southern  States.  Witness  the  resolutions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  1818,  passed  with  the  concurrence  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Southern  members.  No  large  assembly  of  Christ- 
ians has  passed  as  decisive  resolutions  in  recent  times.  ^'  I 
am  not  very  old,"  said  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Missis- 
sippi bar  a  few  months  since,  "  and  yet  I  can  remember  wheri 
intelligent  men  at  the  South  not  only  doubted  whether  slavery 
were  right,  but  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  it  ought  ulti- 
mately to  be  abolished.  This  feeling  in  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia in  1832-83,  almost  culminated  into  emancipation,  and 
even  in  this  State  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  it  was  an 
unnatural  and  unjust  relation,  and  that  all  presumptions  should 
be  indulged  against  it."*  If  the  South  has  got  new  light  re- 
cently, it  cannot  be  deemed  an  oflence  that  the  North,  seeing 
no  reason  to  change  their  opinions,  should  still  insist  upon  the 
lessons  which  the  South  itself  formerly  taught  them.  Till  it 
can  be  shown  at  least  that  the  systeni  is  compatible  with  as 
much  intellectual  improvement  as  the  race  or  individuals  in  it, 
are  capable  of;  till  the  law  of  marriage,  and  the  sacred  com- 
mand of  the  Saviour,  "  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  not 
man  put  asunder,"  shall  cease  to  be  a  nullity  in  the  case  of 
k  ,        .  — .. 

*  Speech  of  Wm.  0.  SmedeSi  Esq.,  Vicksburgh,  Oct  1860. 
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four  millions  of  human  beings  made  in  God's  image,  thinking 
men  out  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the  system  will  not  be 
likely  to  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  an  enormous  evil.  And 
not  merely  because  we  are  members  of  the  same  bodj  politic, 
but  because  we  are  of  a  common  human  family,  most  men  will 
be  likely  to  regard  themselves  as  under  obligations  both  to  God 
and  man,  to  speak  out  freely  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  and 
use  their  utmost  influence  to  change  the  opposite  opinions  of 
their  Southern  neighbors. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  design  to  discuss  the  nierits  of 
the  slavery  question.  We  wish  only  to  show  how  it  lies 
among  the  leading  causes  of  the  existing  rupture.  It  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  North  should  yield,  while  they 
had  strength  to  resist,  to  the  new  claims  of  the  South  in  behalf 
of  this  system.  To  all  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  the 
South  was,  no  doubt,  entitled.  The  great  body  of  the  North, 
a  few  radical  men  only  excepted,  constantly  declared  them  to 
be  so.  They  acquiesced  while  territory  after  territory,  pur- 
chased with  the  money,  or  won  by  the  arms  of  the  whole 
Union,  had  been  given  over  to  slavery.  They  joined  the 
South  in  passing  what  were  called  the  compromises  of  1850, 
affording  new  guarantees  against  the  escape  of  slaves,  and 
which  at  the  time  all  parties  said  should  be  a  finality.  But 
when  they  saw  claim  after  claim  preferred  successfully,  and 
the  old  compromise,  which  secured  the  Northern  territories  to 
freedom,  swept  recklessly  away;  when  the  doctrine  was  assert- 
ed and  on  the  point  to  be  enforced,  that  the  Constitution  itself, 
proprio  vigore^  carries  the  offensive  system  into  every  territory 
of  the  country ;  nay,  that  on  the  principles  of  natural  right, 
slavery  is  the  rule  and  freedom  only  the  exception,  they  could 
not,  without  stultifying  themselves  and  consenting  to  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  the  car  of  slavery,  refrain  from  vigorous  moral 
and  political  resistance. 

Had  the  new  doctrines  been  confined  to  the  political  arena, 
the  case  would  have  been  less  aggravated.  But  they  had 
taken  deep  root  in  the  Church ;  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
as  if  to  prove,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  they  had 
freed  themselves  from  the  scruples  entertained  by  their  fathers, 
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ran  great  lengths  before  the  more  sober  civilians,  proving  out 
of  the  Bible,  the  excellence  of  the  cherished  institution,  and 
denouncing  as  injidds  every  man  who  presumed  to  call  it  in 
question.  It  was  thus  that  the  New  School  Presbyterian  As- 
sembly was  ruptured.  And  the  ground  recently  taken  by, Dr. 
Palmer,  of  New  Orleans,  of  the  Old  School,  does  but  give  a 
public  voice  to  what  not  a  few  of  his  brethren  are  well  known 
at  this  moment  to  maintain.  What  woald  the  Assembly  of 
1818  have  said  to  3uch  language  as  the  following :  ''  A  nation 
often  has  a  character  as  well-defined  and  intense  as  that  of  the 
individual.  However  derived,  this  individuality  of  character 
alone  makes  any  people  truly  historic,  competent  to  work  out 
its  own  specific  mission,  and  to  become  a  factor  in  the  world's 
progress.  The  particular  trust  assigned  to  such  a  people  be- 
comes the  pledge  of  the  divine  protection,  and  their  fidelity  to 
it  determines  the  fate  by  which  it  is  finally  overtaken.  If 
then  the  South  is  such  a  people,  what,  at  this  juncture,  is  their 
providential  trust  ?  I  answer,  that  it  is  to  conserve  and  to  per- 
peiuate  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  as  now  exisiingy  The 
italics  are  his  own,  as  we  extract  the  passage  from  his  printed 
sermon  now  lying  before  us ;  to  conserve  and  to  perpetuate  the 
institution  of  domestic  slavery  as  now  existing  I  And  again, 
he  says :  "  Without  determining  the  question  of  duty  for  fu- 
tare  generations,  I  simply  say  that,  for  us,  as  now  situated,  the 
duty  is  plain,  of  conserving  and  transmitting  the  system  of 
slavery,  with  the  freest  scope  for  its  national  development  qnd  ex- 
tension" 

Could  the  freemen  of  the  North,  brought  up  in  the  doctrine 
expressed  by  the  General  Assemby  of  1818,  consent  to  be  si- 
lent under  such  startling  assertions  ?  Gould  the  Church,  for 
the  sake  of  union  and  good-fellowship,  consent  to  hold  her 
peace  ?  Could  she  continue  to  give  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion indiscriminately,  and  that  for  the  occupation  of  Northern 
pulpits  and  theological  professorships,  with  such  doctrines 
boldly  maintained  in  her  midst,  and  say  nothing  about  the 
matter  ? 

The  North  was  bound  by  the  most  sacred  obligations,  both 
to  discuss  the  question  freely  in  the  moral  and  religious  arena, 
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and  debate  and  resist  the  new  claim  in  the  department  of  pol- 
itics. No  doubt,  some  have  been  intemperate  and  diseourt* 
eotts  in  their  manner  of  discussion.  With  that  we  have  been 
ourselves  sufficiently  disgusted.  But  that  is  onlj  what  occurs 
on  all  subjects  exciting  in  a  high  degree  the  public  mind.  We 
are  amazed,  or  should  be,  if  any  thing  could  amaze  us  fix>m 
that  quarter,  to  hear  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Eliot  laying  the 
chief  stress,  in  his  assertion  of  Southern  grievances,  on  the 
fact  that  Northern  newspapers,  pamphlets,  lecture-rooms,  pul- 
pits, senate-chambers,  etc.,  in  common  with  those  of  Europe, 
have  "systematically"  "slandered and  traduced,"  "as incompati- 
ble with  civilization  and  Christianity,"  the  institution  of  slave- 
ry. We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  believe  an  institution 
which  would  not  bear  to  be  discussed  rovghly^  could  not  have 
in  it  much  inherent  goodness  or  strength.  And  yet,  if  we 
have  rightly  judged,  the  North,  as  a  body,  have  never  been 
disposed  to  discuss  the  question  of  slavery  in  a  particularly 
bold  manner.  We  venture  to  say,  the  question  cannot  be 
named,  involving  as  high  moral  and  religious  considerations, 
''which  has  been  handled  as  cautiously  and  almost  nervously, 
if  we  except  the  discussions  of  the  abolition  party,  as  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  And,  as  to  political  movements,  although, 
of  course,  every  party  will  be  likely  to  see  most  vividly  its 
own  grievances,  we  think  it  may  be  asserted  without  reasona- 
ble question,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  Northern  men,  in  all 
parties,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  present  outbreak,  and  never 
more  so  than  at  that  moment,  were  agreed  in  giving  to  the 
South  every  right  which  they  believed  could  be  claimed  by 
them  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  While,  therefore,  we  as- 
sert, as  before,  that  slavery  is  the  grand  predisposing  cause  of 
the  existing  rupture,  we  cannot  regard  it,  or  the  course  which 
has  been  purau&i  in  respect  to  ti^  as  in  the  slightest  degree  a 
justifying  cause.  Nor  do  we  believe  such  a  result  as  we 
now  witness  could  have  been  brought  about,  but  for  the  work- 
ing of  another  cause,  which  has  made  use  of  this  as  its  most 
effective  instrument. 

That  cause,  to  which  we  now  call  special  attention,  is  the 
uniCTupuhus  ambition  of  political  partisans.     There  is  the 
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most  satisfactory  reason  to  believe  that,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  there  has  existed,  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  a  deep* 
laid  plot  to  dismember  the  National  Union.  Its  first  open  de- 
monstration was  in  the  famous  Nullification  movement,  which 
culminated  and  was  defeated  in  its  plans  in  the  spring  of  1838, 
and  which  took  that  shape,  partly  because,  the  people  were  not 
prepared  for  open  and  avowed  rebellion,  and  partly  because 
Mr,  Calhoun  was  not  yet  willing  to  forego  his  hopes  of  attain- 
ing to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  We  well  remem- 
ber listening  to  a  conversation,  during  the  spring  of  that  year, 
between  a  Southern  gentleman  of  some  political  distinction, 
and  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
After  discussing,  for  some  time,  the  then  recent  Nullification 
excitement,  and  the  bearing  of  Mr.  Clay's  Compromise  Bill, 
which  had  so  modified  the  Tariff  as  to  pacify  the  NuUifiers, 
the  Southern  gentleman  observed :  "  After  all,  sir,  you  have 
not  got  hold  of  the  secret  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  not  the  Tariff 
that  these  men  are  concerned  about.  It  is  the  separation  of 
the  Union.  I  know  them  all,"  said  he,  mentioning  names 
then  perfectly  familiar  to  the  public  ear ;  "they  are  my  friends, 
and  they  are  good  fellows ;  but  they  have  got  it  into  their 
heads  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  ^have  a  Southern  Bepublic, 
and  they  mean  to  bring  it  about."  The  old  dream  of  a  Con- 
federacy or  Bepublic  inclosing  in  its  circuit  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  possessing  the  mouths  of  all  the  principal  rivers, 
which  they  imagined  would  give  them  the  key  of  power  and 
prosperity — the  dream  which  is  supposed  to  have  turned  the 
head  of  Aaron  Burr;  and  almost  brought  that  head  to  the  gal- 
lows— was  even  then  stirring  in  the  ambitious  brains  of  South- 
ern aspirants.  (f^The  plot  was  at  that  time  confined  chiefiy  to 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  in  the  development  of  which  the 
South  Carolinians  acted  openly,  and  the  Virginians,  standing 
in  fear  of  the  immense  loyal  majority  among  the  citizens  of 
that  State,  sympathized  and  assisted  beneath  a  cover. 

This  disunion  project,  it  is  well  known,  South  Carolina  has 
never  relinquished.  She  has  lost  no  opportunity  of  gaining 
partisans,  or  making  movements  for  its  accomplishment  In 
1850,  she  actually  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  but  re- 
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pealed  it  becaase  a  new  compromise  prevented  other  States 
from  following  her  example.  And  it  serves  to  identify  her 
last  and  successful  effort  with  the  first,  that  Mr.  Bhett,  immedi- 
ately after  the  act  of  secession,  laat  December,  declared  in  the 
Convention  :  ^  We  have  only  accomplished  what  our  fathers 
taught  OS  to  do,  thirty  years  ago." 

In  the  first  effort,  the  question  of  slavery  seems  to  have  per- 
formed no  prominent  part,  except  through  the  traits  of  charac- 
ter which  the  system  had  contributed  to  form.  In  the  Partisan 
Leader,^  a  work  of  fiction,  said  to  have  been  written  in  1836, 
by  a  professor  in  a  Virginia  institution,  and  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  whole  plan 
according  to  which  the  leaders  of  the'  rebellion  now  in  arms 
are  actually  working,  is  detailed  with  a  startling  accuracy, 
almost  forcing  you  to  the  belief  that,  instead  of  twenty-five 
years,  its  origin  must  have  been  within  the  laat  six  months^ 
no  account  whatsoever  is  taken  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  Bat 
this  was  only  at  the  beginning.  It  was  soon  perceived  by  dis- 
cerning eyes,  where  lay  the  true  strength  of  sectional  partisan- 
ship. Mr.  Benton,  in  an  address  to  which  we  listened  five 
years  ago,  marked  the  precise  date  of  the  change  in  the  dis- 
union tactics.  After  describing  in  an  eloquent  manner  the 
perilous  position  in  which  Mr.  Calhoun  found  himself,  when 
the  Proclamation  of  General  Jackson  and  the  passage  of  the 
Force  Bill,  so  nobly  sustained  by  Mr.  Webster  in  oblivion  of 
all  party  differences,  brought  him  suddenly  to  a  stand,  went 
on  to  relate,  that,  no  sooner  did  the  nullification  leader  find 
himself  released  from  his  dilemma,  as  he  did  by  the  passage  of 
Mr.  Clay's  compromise  bill,  than  he  proceeded  to  address  a 
letter  to  his  political  friends,  in  which  he  assp^  them  it  was, 
in  his  judgment,  quite  ftitile  to  attempt  furtheivto  make  a  unit 
of  the  South  on  the  question  of  the  Tariff.  They  must  adopt 
another,  and  he  indicated,  for  that  purpose,  the  question  of 
^very.  Mr.  Clay,  said  Mr.  Benton,  saw  the  letter,  and  taking 
alarm,  wrote  to  Madison  on  the  subject.  And  Madison  replied 
that  he  had  seen  the  letter,  and  augured  from  it  ni>ihing  but 
mischief.  Then  and  there,  continued  the  veteran  Democratic 
Senator,  commenced  a  series  of  measures  still  in  progress,  hav- 
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ing  in  view  the  sectional  unity  of  the  South  on  the  basis  of 
that  question — such  as  the  employment  of  the  press,  the  send- 
ing forth  of  lecturers  or  stump-orators,  and  the  series  of  South- 
ern conventions.  Abolitionism,  he  added,  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  North  just  about  the  same  time,  and  every  extrava- 
gant thing  that  was  said  from  pulpit  or  press,  was  carefully 
gathered  up  and  reproduced  in  the  South  to  make  the  people 
feel  that  the  North  were  their  enemies. 

We  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  and  has 
been  no  prevailing  animosity  in  the  Northern  mind  towards 
the  people  of  the  South.  The  dislike  and  disapproval  of 
slavery  has  never  taken  that  shape,  except  sporadically,  or  in 
the  heat  of  controversy.  But  we  cannot  say  the  same  on  the 
other  hand.  Left  to  themselves,  we  believe  the  Southern  peo- 
ple would  be  generous  and  friendly.  But  under  the  influence 
of  inflammatory  demagogues,  having  for  their  object  to  "  fire 
the  Southern  heart,"  animosity  and  prejudice  have  sometimes 
been  excited  to  an  astonishing  pitch.  We  find  an  illustration 
of  this  as  far  back  as  1888,  in  the  Memoir  of  Hon.  S.  S.  Pren- 
tiss, a  man  eminently  devoted  to  every  true  and  honorable 
interest  of  the  South,  while  he  never  narrowed  his  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  section  '  of  his  country  from  his  generous 
patriotism.  At  a  public  dinner  at  Vicksburgh,  to  which  he  had 
been  invited  just  after  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  North,  we 
find  him  speaking  as  follows :  "  It  is  the  fashionable  cant  of 
the  day  to  denounce  the  Whig  party  in  the  South,  in  the  most 
unqualified  terms,  as  leagued  with  the  Abolitionists,  traitors  to 
their  own  interests,  enemies  to  their  own  institutions,  and  with 
other  such  like  phrases.  Southern  Democracy,  it  seems,  con- 
sists in  a  genersd  abuse  of  the  rest  of  the  Union,  a  denial  of 
the  existence  of  any  common  interest  with  the  North,  and  a 
bitter  denunciation  of  every  man  who  has  the  independence  to 
refuse  to  assent  to  these  strange  dogmas.  Indeed,  to  such  an 
extent  is  this  brotherly  hatred  now  carried  by  some,  that  a 
man  cannot  exchange  ordinary  courtesies  or  civilities  with  his 
fellow-citizens  of  the  North,  without  rendering  himself  obnox- 
ious to  the  charge  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  South."  Then, 
speaking  of  courtesies  recently  received  by  him  during  his 
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Northern  visit,  and  which  were  offered,  as  he  affirms,  *'  chiefly 
as  an  expression  of  good  feeling  towards  the  State"  he  repre- 
sented, he  adds :  "  Yet  have  I  been  most  bitterly  abused  for 
responding  to  these  courtesies,  for  daring  to  break  bread  and 
eat  salt  with  our  Northern  brethren,  and,  especially,  for  so  far 
violating  Southern  policy  as  to  have  wickedly  visited  the  cra- 
dle of  liberty,  and  most  sacrilegiously  entered  Faneuil  Hall." 

Thus  it  is,  that,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  Southern 
mind  has  been  poisoned.  At  every  Presidential  election  the 
elements  of  the  poison  have  been  spread  abroad  most  indus- 
triously ;  and  Southern  demagogues  have  then  enjoyed  the  aid 
of  Northern  slanderers,  who  have  shown  no  scruple  in  malign, 
ing  the  people  of  their  own  section.  Thus  has  the  mind  of 
the  South  been  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  almost  any  project, 
however  desperate,  which  might  promise  to  rid  them  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  their  hated  neighbors.  And  thus  have 
the  people  of  the  South  been  prepared  to  drink  in,  as  if  it 
were  gospel,  the  infamous  slander  of  Beauregard's  proclama- 
tion, or  the  scarcely  less  infamous  and  false  resolutions  offered 
by  Mr.  Cobb  in  the  recent  Congress  at  Montgomery  as  the 
basis  of  a  recommendation  of  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

Meanwhile,  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  were  greatly  fa- 
vored, in  the  progress  of  events,  by  the  vast  increase  of  the 
cotton  interest,  which  had  become  a  necessity,  not  to  a  single 
country  only,  but  to  the  world,  and  by  the  immensely  en- 
hanced value  of  slave  property,  as  inseparably  connected  with 
its  American  culture.  It  was  believed  that  cotton,  and  slavery 
as  inseparable  from  cotton,  might  claim  successfully  to  be  the 
ruler  of  the  world.  The  old  dream  of  a  confederacy  or  empire 
around  the  Gulf  now  assumed  hues  as  gorgeous  as  those  which 
once  emblazoned  the  **  Peacock  Throne,"  and  the  gorgeous 
West,  instead  of  the  "  gorgeous  East,"  was  expected  soon  to 
**  shower  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearls  and  gold."  Texas  had 
been  secured  to  slavery,  with  four  new  States  to  be  carved  out 
of  it  as  soon  as  they  could  be  settled ;  and  filUbustering  expe- 
ditions to  Mexico  and  Central  America,  sustained  by  South- 
ern men  and  only  nominally  interfered  with  by  a  Southern 
Cabinet^  were  expected  soon  to  extend  the  area  of  dominion  to 
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indefinite  limits.  The  reopening  of  the  slave-trade  was  in- 
deed a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  scheme,  and  that  naust  be  ap- 
proached cautiously,  since  the  sentiment  of  the  South  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  its  adoption  and  the  sentiment  of  the  North  and 
the  world  was  utterly  abhorrent  to  it.  But  tentative  opinions 
had  been  put  forth  again  and  again  bearing  in  that  direction, 
and  tentative  expeditions  had  been  fitted  out  and  put  in  oper- 
ation not  unsuccessfully.  A  prominent  politician  of  one  of  the 
Southern  States,  on  retiring  from  office  a  few  years  ago,  de- 
clared to  his  fellow-citizens,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  that, 
in  his  judgment,  the  reopening  of  that  traffic  was  absolutely 
essential  to  the  occupation  of  new  territory  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  Slave  States ;  and  that,  though  he  was  not  prepared 
to  advise  the  measure,  the  South  must  understand  they  had 
no  alternative  between  its  adoption  and  resting  content  with 
their  existing  boundaries.  There  is  not,  we  think,  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  could  Southern  politicians  have  retained  the  gene- 
ral Government  one  or  two  terms  more,  the  slave-trade  would 
have  been  opened,  and  slave-ships,  protected  by  American  fri- 
gates, traversed  the  ocean  with  their  human  freight  in  defiance 
of  the  world. 

Could  this  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  Government 
secured  permanently  in  the  hands  of  Southern  men,  could 
Kansas  have  been  gained  to  slavery,  the  Dred  Scott  Decision 
been  acquiesced  in  as  a  finality,  liberty  obtained  to  carry 
slaves  in  transitu  into  any  and  all  of  the  States,  all  restrictions 
^upon  slave  extension  removed  .from  existing  territories,  or 
even  from  those  below  what  was  regarded  as  the  line  of  pro- 
fitable slave  labor,  and  the  Breckinridge  clause  of  the  Critten- 
den Compromise  relating  to  future  territory  made  the  perma- 
nent law,  there  were  those  among  them  who,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  willing  to  let  the  Union  remain  unbroken,  or  at 
least  try  the  experiment  of  pursuing  their  favorite  plans  a  lit- 
tle longer  under  its  banner.  But  failing  in  this,  the  resolution 
had  been  taken  long  ago,  and  had  waited  only  for  its  oppor- 
tunity, and  for  the  pretext  which  should  bring  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  the  Southern  people  to  its  support,  to  tear  down  the 

pillars  of  the  Eepublio. 

47 
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With  these  views  and  these  extravagant  hopes  and  des- 
perate plans,  the  slave  power,  as  it  has  been  jastlj  called,  be- 
came, in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators  and  those  who  sap- 
ported  them,  fierce,  insolent,  defiant,  and  often  violent  to  the 
otter  contempt  of  law  and  principle.  You  could  not  approach 
it  or  make  the  slightest  rustle  of  opposition  without  awakening 
a  hiss,  nor  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  its  designs  without  feel- 
ing a  poisonous  fang.  Even  the  old  friends  and  defenders  of 
the  South,  those  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  Abolitionism  at 
the  North  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  found  themselves  among 
the  objects  of  its  fierce  denunciations  hardly  less  than  the  Gar- 
risons, Pbillipees,  and  Lovejoys,  whom  they  had  strenuously 
opposed. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  closing  acts  of  the  terrible 
drama.    After  a  long  struggle  in  Congress,  through  the  press, 
and  at  the  polls  in  successive  Presidential  campaigns ;  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  startled  the  best 
friends  of  the  South  and  upset  all  their  notions  of  Southern 
honor  and  good  faith,  and  the  fierce  battle  for  liberty  on  the 
one  hand  and  slavery  on  the  other  in  the  territory  of  Kansas, 
resulting,  fortunately  for  the  world,  in  the  triumph  of  free  in- 
stitutions— the  success  of  the  Bepublican  party  in  the  election 
of  Lincoln  was  accepted  as  the  ripe  occasion  for  breaking  out 
into  open  rebellion.    We  need  not  detail  the  series  of  mea- 
sures which  are  yet  but  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  American 
citizens.    The  fiction  of  secession  we  are  constrained  to  believe 
was  but  a  pretext  to  beguile  unwary  but  scrupulous  souk. 
The  repeated  declaration  that  separation  was  to  be  a  peaceable 
measure,  and  that  all  the  South  wanted  was  to  he  let  alone,  was 
but  a  convenient  cover  to  a  policy  which  the  leaders  in  it  must 
have  known  would  lead  sooner  or  later  to  blood.    But  the  net 
had  been  carefully  woven  round  the  limbs  of  the  nation,  North 
as  well  as  South ;   and  the  secret  machinations  of  a  band  of 
sworn  desperadoes  distributed  through  the  country,  the  com- 
plicity of  members  of  two  successive  Presidential  Cabinets, 
who  had  destroyed  the  defences  of  the  country  or  transferred 
them  to  the  custody  or  within  reach  of  the  seizure  of  the  lead- 
ers  of  rebellion,  the  distribution  in  all  the  offices  of  the  Got- 
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ernment  of  men  known  to  sympathize  with  the  intended 
movement,  and  already  prepared  by  accepting  the  pestilent 
heresy  of  secession  to  absolve  themselves  from  the  obligations 
of  their  sacred  oaths,  the  thorough  organization  of  the  whole 
conspiracy  and  the  maturity  of  its  plans,  seemed  to  make  them 
sure  of  securing  their  victim.  In  the  excitement  of  the  hour, 
the  Gulf  States  were  first  precipitated  into  rebellion  with  no 
fair  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  and, 
forthwith,  an  armed  resistance  was  prepared,  and  armed  ag- 
gression on  the  property  and  fortifications  of  the  United  States 
initiated  the  measure  of  war. 

We  all  remember,  but  too  well,  the  fearful  days  and  months 
of  the  winter  of  1860-61,  when  a  great  nation  lay  f)rostrate 
and  powerless,  completely  paralysed  with  astonishment,  or 
etherized  with  the  delusive  cry  of  compromise  and  no  coercion^ 
while  a  rebellion  more  foul,  and  a  conspiracy  more  desper- 
ate and  malignant  than  that  of  Catiline  was  fingering  at  its 
throat,  and  pricking  with  its  poisoned  dagger  at  its  jugular  vein, 
American  citizens  can  never  forget  the  strange  and  utterly  un- 
paralleled sensations  of  those  black  months.  Should  they  live 
fifty  years,  they  will  ever  haunt  them  at  times  in  their  night- 
mare dreams.  We  were  like  men  astounded  by  the  fearful 
throes  of  a  startling  earthquake.  The  very  ground  we  trod 
trembled  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  key-stone  of  the  great  arch 
of  our  government  shook  and  swayed,  threatening  to  crush  us. 

It  has  been  said  there  was  no  design  on  the  part  of  the  re* 
bellious  States  beyond  their  own  independence.  But  we  know 
better  than  that.  The  utter  dissolution  of  the  existing  nation, 
that  a  new  one  might  be  constructed  out  of  its  most  available 
fragments,  was  among  their  plainly  avowed  purposes.  Says 
Hon.  Eobert  H.  Smith,  of  Alabama,  in  a  speech,  delivered  at 
Mobile  in  March  last :  "  I  earnestly  hope  that,  not  only  will  the 
kindred  States  join  us,  but  abide  in  confidence  that  some  of  the 
great  North- Western  States,  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  will 
be  drawn  by  the  strong  current  of  that  mighty  river  and  by 
the  laws  of  trade,  to  swell  the  number  and  power  of  this  Con- 
federation, and  that  we  shall  receive  them  on  such  terftis  of 
their  organic  law  as  we  ourselves  may  prescribe ;  and  in  doing 
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announce  to  the  startled  North  that  it  has  reached  its  western 
limit,  and  must  spread,  if  spread  it  can,  towards  the  frozen  sea. 
As  sure  as  the  Mississippi  flows  towards  the  Gulf,  and  bears  on 
its  bosom  the  great  commerce  of  the  West,  and  as  sure  as  we 
are  consumers  of  western  products,  and  our  Tariff  will  he  lower 
than  that  of  the  United  States^  so  sure  will  the  trouble  be  not  to 
have  the  West  with  us,  but  to  keep  it  from  us.  The  only  es- 
cape from  it  is,  by  their  government's  adopting  our  system  of 
low  duties,  or  by  New  York's  cutting  hose  from  New  England 
and  spreading  its  gates  of  commerce  wide  to  free  trade.  The 
political  economist  knows  it,  the  merchant  knows  it,  and  the 
Black  Bepublican  statesman  now  feels  it  and  stands  appalled 
at  the  ruin  he  has  done." 

There  is  no  need  of  mistaking  such  an  announcement. 
What  the  sympathies  of  neighboring  States,  and  the  urgency  of 
interest  could  not  effect,  was  to  be  made  necessary  by  unfriend- 
ly legislation.  It  is  well  known  that  New  York  City  was  ex- 
pected, either  to  join  the  Confederacy,  or  to  unite  its  fortunes 
with  it  by  separating  from  the  State  and  becoming  a  free  city. 
And,  as  for  Washington,  though  it  has  been  denied  that  there 
was  any  intention  at  the  outset  to  seize  that,  it  is  very  well 
known  that  Mr.  Wise,  five  years  ago,  declared  his  readiness  to 
head  a  party  for  that  purpose  in  case  Fremont  should  be 
elected,  and  that  Mr,  Walker,  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  so- 
called  Confederacy,  declared  openly,  just  after  the  taking  of 
Fort  Sumter,  that  it  would  be  accomplished  in  a  few  weeks. 

^hat  then  was  the  plain  and  obvious  posture  of  affairs  ? 
The  United  States  had  before  them  the  single  alternative  of 
WAR  or  RUIN.  This  is,  in  our  judgment,  as  certain  as  any 
problem  in  mathematics.  The  rebel  States  were  actually  at 
war  all  winter,  while  they  were  crying  peace.  The  seizures 
and  other  acts  of  violence  which  they  committed,  not  even  the 
most  unscrupulous  of  their  partisans  could  have  justified  to 
themselves  for  a  moment,  on  any  other  supposition.  And  while 
our  government  hesitated  and  talked  of  compromise  and  doubt- 
ed about  coercion,  we  came  as  near  an  utter  and  irretrievable 
overthrow  as  was  possible  without  actually  incurring  it.   Thank 
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God  the  booming  of  the  cannon  that  shattered  the  walls  and 
tore  the  flag  of  Fort  Sumter,  roused  the  nation  from  a  dream 
that  had  well  nigh  proved  its  death.  It  was  a  glorious  ex- 
perience. Strangely,  God  seemed  to  give  to  the  nation  another 
heart.  Patriotism  that  had  so  long  slept,  suddenly  woke  up  in 
the  breasts  of  twenty  millions  of  freemen.  The  Government 
saw  its  duty,  the  sacred  duty  with  which  it  had  been  charged, 
in  behalf  of  the  world  and  the  generations,  not  by  man  only, 
but  by  God,  and  addressed  itself  with  energy  to  its  perform- 
ance. The  Church  awoke  too,  and  from  all  her  pulpits  sound- 
ed out  the  word  of  God,  which  declares,  not  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  in  the  New,  that  the  civil  magistrate  is  **  the  minister 
of  God,  AN  AVENGER  TO  EXECUTE  WRATH  on  him  that  docth 
evil,"  and  "  that  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain." 

If  ever  there  was  a  sacred  cause  on  earth,  we  believe  this  is 
one.  It  is  just  the  cause  for  which  the  New  Testament  ex- 
plicitly commands  the  unsheathing  of  the  sword  in  God's 
name.  It  is  said  we  cannot  carry  it  through.  We  reply,  we  did 
not  take  that  question  into  the  account  when  we  entered  on 
this  struggle.  It  was  a  plain*  duty  to  undertake  it.  "  Sink  or 
swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,"  we  had  no  alternative.  It 
was  a  case  of  life  and  death  to  the  nation,  and  we  must  strug. 
gle  until  the  power  to  do  so  no  longer  remained.  Could  we 
have  met  the  judgment  of  the  world,  could  we  have  met  the 
judgment  of  posterity,  could  we  have  met  the  judgment  of 
Almighty  God,  if  we  had  suffered  this  great  nation,  this  most 
benign  government,  freighted  with  the  interests  of  millions 
and  with  the  hopes  of  the  Church,  under  God,  as  well  as  of 
the  world,  to  be  torn  to  pieces  and  its  fragments  scattered  on 
the  sea  of  anarchy,  without  a  struggle  ?  Peace  is  a  blessing 
earnestly  to  be  coveted.  War  is  a  fearful  evil.  But  who  sup- 
poses we  could  have  had  peace,  had  this  foul  conspiracy  been 
suffered  to  triumph  ?  What  sort  of  peace  could  have  been 
expected,  when  ihe  Union  was  broken  up  and  a  new  empire, 
under  the  name  of  a  Eepublic,  built  up  at  our  side  on  the  sole 
basis  of  cotton  and  slavery  ?  Mr.  Stephens,  the  Yice-Presi- 
dent  of  the  so-called  Confederacy,  is  not  ordinarily  an  extrav- 
agant talker,  yet  he  tells  us,  in  vaunting  terms,  that  the  ideas 
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held  bj  the  fathers  of  the  Eepublic  on  the  subject  of  freedom 
and  equality  are  wrong.  "  Our  new  government,"  he  says,  "  is 
founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite  ideas,  its  foundations  are 
laid,  its  corner-stone  rests  upon  the  great  truth  that  the  negro 
w  not  equal  to  the  white  man^  that  slavery,  subordination  to  the 
superior  race,  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition.  Thus  our 
new  government  is  the  first  in  the  world  based  upon  this  great 
physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth."  Who  supposes  we 
could  have  remained  at  peace  with  a  nation  based  on  such  ideas 
close  on  our  border,  and  no  natural  barrier  between  us  ?  Sup- 
pose we  had  retained  all  the  Northern  States,  what  hope  of 
concord  could  there  be  between  nations  based  on  principles  so 
diametrically  opposite  ?  What  hope  from  a  Confederacy,  start- 
ing, as  this  did,  with  the  unscrupulous  renunciation  of  the 
most  solemn  oaths  and  obligations?  No,  much  as  we  love  and 
long  for  peace,  indeed  just  in  proportion  as  we  love  and  long 
for  it,  we  believe  the  utter  crushing  of  this  fearful  rebellion  is 
the  only  hope  of  its  permanent  maintenance. 

But  if  we  did  not  count  the  cost  at  the  beginning,  we  hav^, 
we  believe,  counted  it  since.  Ttis  war  will  cause  us  an  im- 
mense expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  It  may  be  a  long 
and  wearing,  wasting  process.  But  we  can  carry  it  through. 
The  mischief  is  not,  after  all,  so  formidable  as  it  seemed  at 
first.  If  this  rebellion  were,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
an  uprising  of  the  people,  we  might  despair  of  subjugating 
them.  But  it  embraces  only  a  faction  of  .the  Southern  people, 
and  has,  to  our  eye,  all  the  aspect  of  a  foul  consfibacy.  We 
protest  against  regarding  the  contest  as  a  sectional  one  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  In  the  name  of  Kentucky  and 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Missouri,  and  of  loyal  multitudes  in 
other  Southern  states,  we  protest  against  it.  And  though  in 
several  of  the  States  vast  numbers  of  the  people  have  no  doubt 
been  made  to  feel  that  they  are  fighting  for  their  homes,  their 
liberties,  and  the  safety  and  honor  of  their  wives  and  daughters, 
we  know  they  have  been  grossly  deceived,  and  believe  that 
under  a  change  of  circumstances  they  will  see  that  they  been 
so,  and  take  a  different  position.  Already,  we  see  more  than 
gleams  of  encouragement  in  that  direction.  Western  Virginia 
is  heartily  and  bravely  with  'us.    Eastern  Tennessee  is  only 
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waiting  for  support  to  free  herself  from  the  toils  that  have  been 
thrown  around  her.  The  whole  mountain  region,  the  home  of 
those  bold  hardy  mountaineers,  on  whose  support  the  author 
of  the  Partisan  Leader  confidently  relied,  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Union.  North  Carolina  begins  to  give  tokens  of  a  loyal  move- 
ment. And  all  over  the  South  there  is,  or  was,  a  loyal  element 
which,  if  now  dead  and  twice  dead,  may  have  a  resurrection. 
It  only  wants  firmness,  perseverance,  unanimity,  and  single- 
ness of  purpose  on  our  part,  and,  with  a  reasonable  share  of 
energy  and  statesmanlike  wisdom,  we  believe  this  great  Union 
may  once  more  stand  before  the  world  in  its  integrity,  and  the 
beautiful  "  Stars  and  Stripes,"  dear  to  us  now  as  they  never 
were  before,  wave  their  cheering  folds  over  every  mountain 
and  valley  of  our  extended  territory.  We  have  suffered  some 
defeats  thus  far,  but  we  needed  them  and  they  will  do  the  na- 
tion  good.  We  shall  have  more,  if  divine  wisdom  sees  them 
requisite,  either  to  abate  our  hurtful  pride,  or  drive  a  deeper 
furrow  in  the  fallow  ground,  to  be  broken  up.  But  we  shall 
triumph  at  last,  if  we  trust  in  God.  and  persevere  regardless  of 
self-sacrifice. 

As  to  the  question.  What  is  to  become  of  slavery  ?  we  are 
not  careful  to  answer  or  inquire.  The  flagrant  crime  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  best  of  governments  has  been  committed  on 
the  part  of  the  Southern  faction,  avowedly  in  its  interest.  The 
war,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  has  been  undertaken  solely  for 
the  support  of  the  Government ;  in  other  words,  of  "  The  Con- 
stitution, the  Union,  and  ;.the  enforcement  of  the  laws."  If 
slavery  falls  in  this  contest,  it  will  be  its  own  fault.  But  God's 
good  providence  wDl  decide. 

We  hear  that  Christians  of  the  South  are  praying  over  the 
subject,  and  with  professions  of  devout  confidence,  laying 
their  cause  before  God.  At  this  we  rejoice.  Their  own  judg- 
ment we  may  think  most  erroneous.  But  in  God's  judgment 
we  have  the  utmost  confidence.  In  laying  the  case  before  Him 
they  help  not  the  cause  of  rebellibn,  but  the  cause  which  is 
their  own  trus  interest^  though  they  think  it  not,  that  of  rightful 
government.  To  him  the  appeal  must  be  made.  Let  us  do 
our  duty,  cost  what  it  may,  and  let  the  righteous  God  do  what 
seemeth  him  good. 
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Art.  v.— CALVINISM   OF   THE    CHUECH   OF 

ENGLAND* 

It  is  very  certain  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  long  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  in  many  respeots  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
grea(  body  of  her  divines,  and  of  her  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
including  every  name  of  eminence  to  be  found  in  her  commu- 
nion, were  Calvinists.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  a  decided  majority  of  her  clergy  have  been  anti- 
Calvinists,  while  there  has  always  been  a  respectable  minority 
who  adhered  to  the  theology  of  Augustine  and  the  Beformers. 
As  the  articles  have  continued  unchanged  for  SOO  years,  while 
the  theological  views  that  prevailed  in  the  church  have  varied 
so  much,  this  has  led  at  different  times  to  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  the  articles  really  mean,  or  were  intended 
to  mean,  and  as  to  what  subscription  to  them  may  be  fairly  held 
to  imply.  Calvinists  generally  have  contended  that  the  natu- 
ral, obvious  sense  of  the  articles  is  Calvinism,  moderate  Cal- 
vinism indeed,  cautiously  and  temperately  expressed,  that  the 
great  body  of  those  who  prepared  the  articles  in  Edward's 
time,  as  well  as  of  those  who  adopted  and  established  them  in 
the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  with  very  little  change, 
and  exactly  as  they  now  stand,  were  Calvinists,  and  that  on 
all  these  grounds,  Calvinists  need  have  no  hesitation  in  sub- 
scribing them.  The  more  timid  and  charitable  Calvinists  have 
been  disposed  to  admit,  that  there  is  an  opening  left  for  men 
subscribing  the  articles  who  had  not  embraced  the  peculiarities 
of  Calvinism,  while  many  of  them  profess  their  inability  to 
conceive  how  this  can  be  done,  without  putting  the  articles  to 

*  The  following  article  is  taken,  with  some  omissionSi  from  the  Briiish  and 
Ibreign  EvomgeUecA  Review,  The  article  is  there  entitled,  *'Melancthon  and  the 
Theology  of  the  Church  of  England."  We  give  that  portion  of  it  which  relates 
to  the  literature  of  the  controyersy. 
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a  degree  of  Btraining  and  torture  that  is  unwarrantable  and 
dangerous.  The  Arminians  of  course  labor  to  show,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  articles  to  preclude  them  from  subscribing 
them;  and  the  more  intelligent,  conscientious,  and  modest 
among  them,  scarcely  venture  to  take  higher  ground  than  this, 
not  presuming  to  deny  the  perfect  warrantableness  of  Calvinists 
entering  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  under- 
taking all  the  obligations  which  this  implies.  Some  of  the 
more  reckless  among  them,  as  for  instance  Bishop  Tomline, 
alias  Prettyman,  Archdeacon  Daubeny,  and  Archbishop  Lau- 
rence, have  ventured  to  assert  that  the  articles  explicitly  con- 
tradict the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  of  course  should  shut  out  all 
who  adhere  to  it.  But  the  more  respectable  Arminians  have 
generally  leant  rather  to  the  side  of  merely  asking  admission  for 
themselves  without  pretending  to  exclude  their  opponents. 
Bishop  Burnet  was  preeminently  qualified  to  judge  on  such  a 
question,  both  in  its  historical  and  theological  aspects,  and  he, 
though  himself  a  decided  Arminian,  has  candidly  admitted, 
that  **  the  article  seems  to  be  framed  according  to  St.  Austin's 
doctrines ;"  that  "  it  is  very  probable  that  those  who  penned  it 
meant  that  the  decree  was  absolute ;"  and  that  **  the  Calvinists 
have  less  occasion  for  scruple  (in  subscribing  it  than  the  Armi- 
nians) since  the  article  does  seem  more  plainly  to  favor  them." 
(Exposition  of  Articles,  art  17,  p.  165.) 

Before  proceeding  to  make  some  observations  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  theology  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  give  some  notices  of  the  literature  of  the  question,  or  of 
the  leading  features  in  the  history  of  the  very  interesting  con- 
troversial discussions  which  have  been  carried  on  regarding  it 

That  during  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  greater 
part  of  that  of  James,  Calvinism  prevailed  almost  universally 
among  the  men  of  ability  and  learning,  of  station  and  influence, 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  then  generally  regarded  as 
being  most  fully  accordant  with  its  authorized  symbols,  has 
been  incontrovertibly  established,  by  evidence  multifarious 
in  kind  and  superabundant  in  degree.  This  is  proved  by  the 
whole  history  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  Lambeth 
articles  and  the  cases  of  Bare  and  Barret  in  1595,  the  Irish 
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articles  in  1615,  and  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618-19.  The  dis- 
coBsion  of  this  topic  as  a  subject  of  public  controyersj,  seems 
to  have  commenced  with  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Bichard  Moantagae,  one  of  the  leading  agents  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  in  introducing  Tractarianism  and  Arminianism.  His 
work  entitled  AppeUo-OoBsarem  was  published  in  1625.  It  was 
intended  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge,  founded  upon  a 
previous  work,  of  leaning  towards  Arminianism  and  Popery ; 
and  it  attempted  to  show  that  the  Arminian  and  semi-Popish 
views  objected  to,  were  not  contradicted  by  any  thing  in  the 
authorized  formularies  of  the  Church.  The  House  of  Commons, 
which  at  that  time  was  very  theological  and  very  sound  in  its 
theology,  passed  a  vote  condemning  his  Appeal,  as  tending  to 
bring  in  Popery  and  Arminianidm,  in  opposition  to  the  religion 
by  law  established.  But  what  was  of  more  importance,  so  hi 
as  the  interests  of  truth  are  concerned,  the  work  was  formally 
and  elaborately  answered  by  Dr.  George  Carleton,  then  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  who  had  been  a  few  years  before  the  head  of  the 
English  delegates  sent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  had  proved 
himself  fully  worthy  of  so  honorable  a  position.  Dr.  Carleton's 
work  was  published  in  1626,  and  is  entitled,  Mcamination  of 
Ihaae  things  wherein  the  atUhor  of  the  late  Appeal  taketh  the  doc- 
trinee  of  the  Pelagians  and  Arminians  to  he  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  work  is  one  of  much  interest  and 
value,  both  from  its  author  and  the  position  it  occupies  in  the 
controversy.  It  is  remarkable,  among  other  things,  for  the 
distinct  assertion,  that  there  had  been,  up  till  that  time,  no  real 
difference  in  doctrinal  matters  between  the  Conformists  and 
the  Puritana  Carleton  died  in  1628,  and  through  Laud's  in- 
fluence Mountague  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  see  of 
Chichester. 

Arminianism  continued  to  advance,  and,  in  1630,  Prynne, 
the  famous  lawyer,  published  his  "Anti- Arminianism,  or  the 
Church  of  England's  old  antithesis  to  new  Arminianism." 
This  is  a  vast  collection  of  documentary  evidence  to  prove, 
that  from  the  earliest  times,  and  especially  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Beformation  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  Church  of  England  had  been  decidedly  opposed  to  Armi- 
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nian  views,  and  had  professed  the  great  principles  of  Augus- 
tinian  or  Oalvinistic  doctrine.  This  work  gave  mortal  offence 
to  Laud  and  his  faction,  who  were  now  all-powerful,  and  was 
understood  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  barbarous  punish- 
ment which  was  soon  after  inflicted  upon  Prynne,  though  his 
Histriomastix  was  made  the  pretence  for  it.  It  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  judicial  providential  retribution,  that  Prynne  be- 
came ultimately  the  chief  instrument  of  accomplishing  "  Can* 
terbury's  Doom,''  as  he  called  one  of  his  books  against  him, 
and  bringing  him  to  the  scaffold.  Prynne  was  a  man  of  great 
research  and  industry,  as  well  as  thorough  integrity.  ^  But  he 
had  not  a  well-balanced  or  discriminating  mind.  He  had 
a  much  greater  power  of  swallowing  than  of  digesting.  He 
was  in  the  habit  rather  of  numbering  than  weighing  his  proofs 
and  testimonies.  His  **Anti-Arminianism,"  therefore,  like  his 
other  works,  contains  a  prodigious  storehouse  of  materials,  in 
the  way  of  quotations  and  references,  much  more  than  suffi- 
cient in  the  gross  to  establish  his  leading  position,  but  requir- 
ing some  caution  and  sifting  in  the  particular  application  of 
them.  He  declares  that  up  till  the  time  when  he  wrote  he 
could  mention  only  five  men  who  had  come  forward  publicly 
to  defend  Arminianism.  These  were  Barret  and  Bare,  whose 
cases  were  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  Lambeth  articles, 
and  the  proceedings  against  whom  sufficiently  proved  that,  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  16th  century,  the  whole  learning  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  of  England  were  Oalvinistic ;  Thompson, 
who,  he  says  (p.  268),  was  "a  dissolute,  ebrioUs,  profane, 
luxurious  English-Dutchman,"  and  who,  in  1614,  published  a 
treatise  against  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  which  was 
answered  by  Dr.  Eobert  Abbot,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  Mounta- 
gue,  already  mentioned,  successively  Bishop  of  Chichester  and 
Norwich,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson,  a  man  of  a  much  higher 
class  than  any  of  them.  Prynne's  testimonies  certainly  require 
to^be  winnowed,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  produced  and 
indicated  materials,  which,  taken  in  cumulOj  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  prove  ten  times  over,  that  during  the  whole  century 
intervening  between  the  time  when  he  wrote  and  the  first 
dawning  of  the  Eeformation  under  Henry  VIII.,  the  prevail- 
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ing  current  of  opinion  with  all  competent  judges  among  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  Calvinistic,  as  opposed 
to  Arminian,  and  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  Calvinism, 
though  cautiously  and  temperately  expressed,  were  embodied, 
and  were  intended  to  be  embodied,  in  the  Church's  authorized 
formularies. 

The  next  work  in  the  order  of  time  is  the  great  storehouse 
of  materials  on  the  Arminian  side.  It  is  by  Dr.  Peter  Heylin, 
a  worshipper  and  tool  of  Laud,  whose  life  he  wrote,  under  the 
designation  of  Cyprianus  Anglicus.  Heylin's  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1659,  and  is  entitled,  '^  Historia  Quinqu-Articularisj 
or  a  Declaration  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Western  Churches, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  five 
controverted  points  reproached  in  these  last  times  by  the  name 
of  Arminianism."  It  contains  an  elaborate  discussion  of  most 
of  the  materials  bearing  upon  the  question,  as  to  the  original 
theology  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England.  The  materials 
are  discussed  and  applied  with  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  and 
boldness,  and  the  work  is  in  many  respects  well  fitted  to  make 
an  impression,  because  of  its  author's  apparently  full  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  takes  up  his 
positions.  Heylin  had  very  much  the  same  intellectual  defects 
as  Prynne,  and  in  addition,  we  fear,  he  labored  under  serious 
moral  infirmities  as  a  thorough  and  unscrupulous  partisan. 
He  had  read  a  great  deal,  but  he  was  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  theology,  properly  so  called,  and  Archbishop 
Ussher  once  said  of  him,  that  he  should  be  sent  to  learn  his 
catechism.  He  has  been  convicted  of  having  exhibited  in  this 
and  in  his  other  works,  a  great  deal  of  blundering  and  mis- 
representation. So  certain  and  notorious  is  this,  that  Arch- 
deacon Blackburne,  in  the  "  Confessional "  (p.  153,  2d  edition), 
did  not  hesitate  to  describe  him  as  **  a  man  lost  to  all  sense  of 
truth  and  modesty,  whenever  the  interests  or  claims  of  the 
Church  came  in  question ;"  and  that  the  late  Dr.  M'Crie,  after 
exposing  a  strange  display  of  ignorance  made  by  Bishop 
Coplestone,  adds :  "  A  modern  writer  who  could  trust  Heylin 
as  an  authority,  deserved  to  fall  into  such  ridiculous  blunders" 
(Life  of  Melville,  p.  833). 
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This  work  of  Heylin  was  answered  by  Henry  Hickman,  one 
of  the  ministers  ejected  by  the  Bartholomew  Act  of  1662,  and 
a  man  of  very  superior  learning  and  ability.  His  reply  was 
published  in  1673,  and  entitled,  "  Historia  Quinqu-Articularis 
Exarticulata,  or  Animadversiones  on  Dr.  Heylin's  Quinquar- 
ticular  History."  This  work  of  Hickman's  is  a  very  masterly 
and  eflfective  exposure  of  Heylin's  blundering  and  incompe- 
tency, especially  in  the  more  theological  departments  of  the 
argument,  and  it  contains  within  a  short  compass  a  large 
amount  of  accurate  and  important  information,  embodied  in  a 
very  terse  and  vigorous,  though  unpolished,  style.  It  ought 
to  have  deprived  Heylin  of  all  respect  and  influence,  and  must 
have  done  so  if  it  had  been  read.  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  ever  attained  any  considerable  circulation,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  great  body  of  the  English  clergy  continued,  like 
Coplestone,  to  believe  Heylin,  and  to  "  trust  in  him  as  an 
authority." 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  question  of  the  Calvinism 
of  the  English  articles  was  discussed,  was  when  it  was  brought, 
somewhat  incidentally,  into  the  Arian  controversy.  In  1721, 
Dr.  Waterland  published  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Case  of  Arian 
Subscription  Considered,"  in  answer  to  the  attempt  which  had 
been  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  to  show,  that  those  who,  like 
himself,  denied  the  true  and  proper  divinity  of  the  Son,  could 
honestly  assent  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Sykes, 
who  was  one  of  Clarke's  leading  supporters,  and  who  showed 
himself  ever  ready  and  willing  to  defend  any  bad  cause  that 
needed  support,  published  a  reply  to  this,  called,  "  The  Case 
of  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  considered."  In 
this  pamphlet  he  laid  down  the  position,  that  the  articles  are, 
and  were  intended  by  their  compilers  to  be,  Calvinistic,  and 
that  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  friends  could  as  clearly  prove,  that 
Arians  could  honestly  subscribe  them,  as  Dr.  Waterland  and 
his  friends  could  prove,  that  Arminians  could  do  so.  This  was 
fbther  galling  as  an  argumentam  ad  luyminem^  and  Waterland 
published  a  "  Supplement  to  the  Case  of  Arian  Subscription," 
in  which  he  attempted  to  answer  this  and  the  other  arguments 
of  Sykes,  while  Sykes  rejoined  in  a  Eeply  to  the  Supplement. 
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Waterland  certainly  has  not  made  much  of  the  point  raised  by 
Sykes  about  the  Oilyinism  of  the  articles ;  he  has  done  little 
more  than  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  materials  collected  by 
Heylin,  and  this  was  rather  low  work  for  a  man  of  Waterland's 
high  and  welUmerited  reputation.  Sykes,  who  was  Ao  more  a 
Calyinist  than  a  Trinitarian,  has  certainly  not  proved  that  an 
Arian  subscriber  can  make  out  as  plausible  a  case  as  an  Ar- 
minianone;  but  he  has  proved — and  in  this  he  has  defeated 
his  antagonist,  that  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  Oalvinists,  and  intended  the  articles  to  be  taken 
in  a  Calvinistic  sense.  Waterland,  indeed,  in  discussing  this 
point,  gives  plain  indications  of  not  knowing  well  what  to  say, 
or  where  to  plant  his  foot.  He  sets  out  with  boldly  averring: 
*'  For  my  own  part  I  think  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that 
our  articles,  liturgy,  etc.,  are  not  Calvinistical."  But  after  giv- 
ing a  summary  of  this  abundant  proof,  and  having  had  to  face 
the  17th  article,  he  winds  up  with  this  very  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion — "  the  presumption  rather  lies  against  Calvinism"— 
"  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  the  article  leans  to  the  anti- 
Calvinian  persuasion."  (Works  by  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  841,  852-3.) 

This  IS  not  very  encouraging,  but  most  who  have  since  dis- 
cussed this  subject  on  the  same  side,  have  referred  to  and  com- 
mended Waterland's  pamphlet,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
giving*  their  cause  the  prestige  of  his  well-earned  reputation  for 
great  ability  and  learning,  and  for  invaluable  services  to  truth 
in  defending  the  proper  and  supreme  divinity  of  oar  Saviour. 

About  fifty  years  afker  this,  a  variety  of  causes  led  to  the 
renewal  of  discussions  concerning  the  meaning  and  object  of 
the  English  articles,  such  as,  the  publication  of  Blackburne's 
Confessional,  advocating  very  loose  and  unsound  views  on  the 
general  subject  of  creeds  and  confessions,  but  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  that  Sykes  had  conclusively  established  against 
Waterland  the  Calvinism  of  the  articles,  the  application  to 
Parliament  in  1772,  by  many  clergymen  to  be  released  from 
the  obligations  of  subscription,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
"  Methodist "  students  from  Oxford.  Sir  Richard  Hill,  brother 
of  Rowland,  defended  the  expelled  students  by  showing  that 
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their  opinions  on  doctrinal  sabjeots  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  foanders  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  a  pamphlet  enti- 
tled, **  Pietas  Oxoniensis ;"  and  when  Dr.  Nowell  published  a 
reply  to  this,  it  called  forth,  in  1769,  from  Toplady,  then  a 
young  man,  but  of  very  fine  talents  and  of  great  promise,  a 
crushing  answer,  entitled,  "  The  Church  of  England  vindicated 
from  the  charge  of  Arminianism,  and  the  case  of  Arminian 
Subscription  particularly  considered."  This  he  afterwards 
expande4  into  a  regular  treatise,  which  he  published  in  1774, 
in  two  volumes,  entitled,  **  Historic  Proof  of  the  Doctrinal 
Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  England."  This  work  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  talents  apd  learning,  and  is,  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  complete  and  satisfiwstory  book  we  have, 
devoted  to  this  subject.  He  is  perfectly  conclusive  in  discuss- 
ing all  the  main  topics  that  bear  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
question,  but  he  gets  rather  beyond  his  depth  in  dealing  with 
what  he  calls  the  Arminianism  of  the  Church  of  Home,  a  sub- 
ject with  which  he  was  evidently  acquainted  very  imperfectly. 

The  only  work  of  that  period  on  the  other  side,  which  has 
attained  to  any  standing,  or  is  now  known,  is  Dr.  Winchester's 
"  Dissertation  on  the  17th  Article,"  published  in  1773,  a  tem- 
perate and  sensible  work,  though  not  displaying  mudh  either 
of  strength  or  ingenuity  in  managing  the  cause..  It  was 
republished  in  1803,  both  separately  and  in  the  GhurchmarCs 
Hemembrancer. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  revival  of  the 
discussion  about  the  historic  Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land,  in  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present,Jn  consequence  of  the  great  advance  which  then  took 
place  in  Christian  piety  and  orthodoxy.  In  reply  to  the 
numerous  and  virulent  attacks  then  made  on  the  evangelical 
clergy,  Mr.  Overton  published,  in  1801,  a  volume  entitled,  "The 
True  Churchmen  Ascertained,  or  an  Apology  for  those  of  the 
regular  clergy  of  the  Establishment  who  are  sometimes  called 
Evangelical  Ministers."  This  is  an  able  and  elaborate  work, 
and  certainly  establishes  satisfactorily  that  those  of  the  evan- 
gelical Clergy  who  were  moderate  Calvinists  held  the  same 
doctrinal  views  as  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  Church  of 
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England.  la  1808,  Arohdeacon  Daubeny,  some  of  whose 
statements  in  his  previous  pablications  had  been  refuted  by 
Overton,  produced  a  bulky  reply  to  the  "  True  Churchmen," 
in  an  octavo  volume  of  nearly  500  pages,  to  which  he  gave  a 
title,  framed  after  a  model  which  was  common  enough  among 
the  older  controversialists,  but  which  modem  civilization  has 
exploded.  It  was  called  '*  Vindici®  Ecclesi®  Anglicanae,  in 
which  some  of  the  false  reasonings,  incorrect  statements,  and 
palpable  misrepresentations,  in  a  publication  entitled,  etc.,  are 
pointed  out."  Overton's  "  True  Churchmen"  is  singularly  free 
from  "false  reasonings,  incorrect  statements,  and  palpable  mis- 
representations," while  Daubeny's  YindiciaB  superabounds  in 
these  beauties,  as  was  conclusively  proved  in  two  works  pub- 
lished in  1805,  the  one  entitled,  "  Candid  Examination  of  Dau- 
beny's  Vindici»,"  republished  from  the  Christian  Observer^  and 
the  other  by  Mr.  Overton,  entitled,  "  Four  Letters  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Christian  Observer" 

In  1802,  a  pamphlet  was  published,  chiefly  occasioned  by 
Overton's  work,  entitled,  "  The  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land proved  not  to  be  Calvinistic,"  by  Dr.  Kipling,  Dean  of 
Peterborough,  and  Deputy  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  This  production  has  been  very  highly 
commended,  but  it  is,  we  think,  a  singularly  poor  affair,  in  its 
general  tone  and  spirit  pretentious  and  insolent,  and  in  its  argu- 
ment and  knowledge  of  the  subject  "  contemptible."  Its  lead- 
ing feature  is  the  adduction  of  statements  and  quotations,  as 
anti-Calvinistic,  which  no  intelligent  Calvinist  would  hesitate 
to  adopt  As  this  is  really  a  prominent  characteristic  of  most 
of  the  works  on  the  same  side,  it  may  be  proper  to  signalise  it 
by  quoting  Overton's  description  of  it  as  exhibited  by  Kipling, 
and  in  contrast  with  the  applause  with  which  his  work  was 
received. 

"  No  reasoning  can  be  more  fatile  than  that  of  Dr.  Kipling  upon  this  sah- 
ject  It  is  capable  of  the  fullest  demonstration,  that,  by  the  sam^  process, 
the  learned  Dean  might  prove  the  complete  anti-Calyinism  of  Calvin  himselfl 
It  is  a  &ct,  which  nothing  bat  the  most  perfect  disingenuitj  or  ignorance  of  the 
subject  can  controvert,  that  nine  tenths  at  least  of  the  arguments  extracted 
from  our  Articles  and  Liturgy,  by  which  the  Dean  endeavors  to  prove  the 
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titter  repv^Tumey  of  these  forms  to  the  theology  of  Calvin,  may  also  b^  ex- 
tracted from  Calvin^s  own  writings.  Tet  this  reasoning  of  Dr.  Kipling  is 
continually  represented  as  ^demonstrative  and  incontrovertible;^  as  pos- 
sessing ^uncommon  merit ;^  as  ^ invincible^^  and  not  less  dear  than  ^mathe- 
matical demonstration  itself;*  as  having  ^proved  to  demonstration*  the  point 
he  had  to  establish ;  as  *  decisive*  on  the  question,  and  such  as  ought  to  ^set 
it  at  rest  for  ever.*  These  verdicts,  too,  the  reader  will  perceive,  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  professed  guardians  of  truth  and  religion,  by  writers  who 
highly  extol  each  other  as  learned  divines ! !"  (Four  Letters.  Let.  ii.  p. 
29.) 

.  All  the  expressions  here  quoted  were  actually  applied  to  Dr. 
Kipling's  paltry  production  by  the  reviewers  and  pamphleteers 
of  the  period. 

The  Bampton  Lecture  for  1804  was  preached  by  Dr.  Jlichard 
Laurence,  then  Eegius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  it  is  entitled,  "  An  At- 
tempt to  illustrate  those  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  the  Calvinists  improperly  consider  as  Calvinistic."  Dr. 
Laurence  was  a  man  of  superior  learning  and  ability ;  he  has 
made  some  valuable  contributions  to  our  theological  literature ; 
his  Bampton  Lecture  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and 
valuable  matter ;  it  has  been  republished  repeatedly,  the  fourth 
and  last  edition  having  come  out  in  1858,  and  it  is  now  justly 
regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the  Arminian  side.  On  these 
grounds  it  will  be  needful  for  us  to  notice  it  more  fally.  At 
present  we  merely  mention  it  in  its  chronological  order. 

The  controversy  was  renewed  by  the  publication,  in  1811, 
of  Bishop  Tomline's  well-known  work,  "The  Refutation  of 
Calvinism."  He  had  given  in  a  previous  work,  *'  Elements  of 
Christian  Theology,"  the  common  Arminian  interpretation  of 
the  articles ;  and  in  the  Eefutation  he  gives  fully  the  argument 
against  Calvinism,  not  only  from  Scripture  and  the  Fathers, 
but  also  from  the  history  and  formularies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. This  work  was  at  one  time  prodigiously  commended. 
Indeed,  we  have  a  recollection  of  having  once  looked  into  a  book 
by  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  in  which  it  was  glorified  as  one 
among  the  four  or  five  greatest  works  (Butler's  Analogy  being 
mentioned  as  one)  the  Church  of  England  has  produced.    Such 
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folly  could  last  only  while  Tomliae  lived  and  had  benefices  to 
bestow.  The  book  has  long  since  found  its  level,  and  is  now 
regarded  as  a  very  mediocre  production,  displaying  consider- 
able diligence  in  the  collection  of  materials,  but  an  utter  want 
either  of  ability  or  of  fairness  in  the  application  of  them.  Scott^s 
Remarks  upon  it  are  a  full  and  conclusive,  though,  from  the 
plan  pursued  of  following  his  opponent  step  by  step,  a  some- 
what tedious  exposure  of  the  Refutation ;  and  they  establish 
the  great  superiority,  in  all  respects,  of  the  rector  over  his 
bishop,  of  the  inmate  of  the  humble  parsonage  of  Aston  San(^- 
ford  over  the  occupant  of  the  venerable  palace  of  Buckden. 

The  "  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  respecting  the  Ruin 
and  Recovery  of  Mankind,"  published  in  1814,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
B.  Mathias  of  Dublin,  is  a  valuable  compilation,  consisting 
almost  wholly  of  extracts,  and  turning  to  good  account,  so  far 
as  the  "  United  Church"  is  concerned,  the  writings  of  its  fathers 
and  founders,  which  had  been  made  accessible  by  Legh  Rich- 
mond's work  formerly  referred  to. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  present  day,  when  the  discussion 
about  the  theological  views  of  the  fouiiders  and  the  formularies 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  renewed,  and  in  a  some- 
what different  aspect,  in  connection  with  the  controversy  about 
baptismal  regeneration.  Dr.  Goode,  now  Dean  of  Ripon,  to 
whose  great  learning  and  ability  as  an  opponent  of  Tractarian- 
ism,  and  a  defender  of  evangelical  truth,  we  have  repeatedly 
borne  a  cordial  testimony,  published  in  1849,  a  most  valuable 
and  important  work  on  this  subject,  entitled,  "  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  to  the  effects  of  Baptisni  in  the  case 
of  Infants,"  the  great  general  object  of  which  was  to  show,  that 
those  who  rejected  the  Tractarian  doctrine  of  baptismal  regen- 
eration, might  conscientiously  undertake  all  the  obligations 
connected  with  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  including,  of 
courBCi  the  use  of  the  baptismal  service.  One  leading  argument 
which  he  employs,  in  order  to  establish  this  general  position,  is 
in  substance  this :  no  one  who  embraces  the  Calvinistic  system 
of  theology  can  consistently  believe  the  high  church  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration ;  the  great  body  of  the  fathers  and  found- 
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ers  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  men  who  prepared  her  form- 
ularies, her  articles  and  liturgy,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  and  es- 
tablished them,  with  scarcely  any  change  and  almost  precisely 
as  we  now  have  them,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  Calvin - 
ists ;  and,  consequently,  there  can  be  no  inconsfstency  between 
a  reception  of  these  formularies  and  a  rejection  of  the  Tracta- 
rian  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 

The  different  positions  which  go  to  make  up  this  argument, 
Dr.  Groode  has  discussed  with  great  talent  and  erudition.  We 
are  not  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  question, 
whether  he  has  fully  established  his  general  conclusion.  We 
have  not,  indeed,  examined  the  whole  matter  with  sufficient 
care,  to  entitle  us  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  the  main  ques- 
tion involved.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  conclusively 
established  the  position,  that  the  great  body  of  the  leading 
English  divines,  bpth  during  the  short  reign  of  Edward  and 
the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  Calvinists,  and,  of  course, 
would  not  admit  any  thing  into  the  public  formularies  of  the 
church  which  was  inconsistent  with  Calvinism.  To  the  proof 
of  that  position,  he  has  dejvoted  the  third  chapter  of  his  work, 
consisting  of  above  one  hundred  pages,  "  on  the  school  of  theo- 
logy to  which  our  reformers  and  early  divines  belonged."  He 
has  not  contented  himself,  as  most  controversialists  on  such 
questions  do,  with  merely  borrowing  the  materials  provided  by 
his  predecessors,  but  has  subjected  the  whole  of  the  old  materials 
to  a  fresh  and  independent  examination,  and  has  also  turned 
to  good  account  some  very  important  new  materials,  furnished 
by  the  Zurich  Letters,  now,  for  the  first  time,  published  by  the 
Parker  Society.  He  has  not  spent  much  time  in  refuting  the 
attempts  of  the  Arminians  to  establish  their  position.  He  is 
occupied  mainly  with  adducing  the  direct  positive  evidence  on 
the  other  side ;  and  that  evidence  is  such  as  to  be  plainly  and 
palpably  unanswerable.  With  all  competent  and  feir-minded 
men,  it  must  now  be  held  to  be  settled,  that  the  reformers  and 
the  early  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  belonged  to  the 
Calvinistic  school  of  theology.  It  follows  from  this  that  there 
can  be  nothing  in  her  formularies  which  does  not  admit,  at 
least,  of  a  Calvinistic  interpretation,  while  it  may  still  be  a  ques- 
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tion,  to  what  extent  they  have  introduced  their  Calvinism  into 
the  formularies,  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  imposed  it  upon  the 
Church. 

Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  who  had  not  then  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome,  published  an  answer  to  Dr.  Goode's  book,  under  the 
title  of  *'  The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Baptism,"  displaying,  as  ail  his 
works  do,  very  considerable  learning  and  ingenuity.  He  does 
not  give  much  prominence  to  the  consideration  of  the  question, 
whether  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  England  were  Calvinists 
or  not.  He,  in  a  great  measure,  evades  this  question,  and  con- 
siders it  his  best  policy  to  rest  directly  and  immediately  upon 
the  position,  that  the  formularies,  as  they  stand,  do  clearly  and 
certainly  teach  baptismal  regeneration  —  teach  it  so  clearly  and 
certainly,  that  no  indirect  or  collateral  evidence  can  affect  the 
proof  of  this  doctrine  being  taught  in  them.  He  asserts,  indeed, 
that  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  were  not  drawn 
up  by  Calvinists ;  but  for  the  proof  of  this,  so  far  as  the  articles 
are  concerned,  he  just  refers  to  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures; 
and  in  regard  to  the  mass  of  conclusive  evidence  adduced  by  Dr. 
Goode  on  the  other  side,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  even  to  look  at 
it.  He  protests  *^  against  the  injustice  with  which  Mr.  Goode 
treats  Archbishop  Laurence  "  (p.  285),  and  opposes  to  his  "  hos- 
tile judgment "  a  high  eulogiuni  pronounced  upon  the  Bampton 
Lectures  by  Dr.  Stanley  Faber,  in  his  work  on  "Primitive 
Election."  Our  readers  have  had  laid  before  them  materials 
forjudging  whether,  in  this  work,  Mr.  Faber  has  shown  such  a 
discriminating  judgment,  or  such  a  full  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  bearings  and  relations  of  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats,  as  to  entitle  his  opinion,  upon  any  topic  involved  in 
the  discussion,  to  much  respect.  But  still  Laurence  was  a  man 
of  very  superior  learning  and  ability.  His  Bampton  Lecture  is 
the  most  learned  and  elaborate  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made 
to  show  that  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not 
Calvinistic,  and  it  seems  to*  be  now  generally  regarded  by  the 
Arminians  as  their  standard  defence.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
mendations of  it  by  Faber  and  Wilberforce,  it  is  represented  as 
satisfactory  and  conclusive,  along  with  Winchester's  Dissertation 
on  the  17th  article,  by  one  quite  entitled  to  be  ranked  with 
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these  men,  the  late  Archdeacon  Hardwicke,  whose  striking  and 
premature  death,  a  year  or  two  ago,  among  the  Pyrenees,  was 
universally  regarded  as  a  great  loss  to  our  theological  literature. 
(History  of  the  Articles,  p.  372.)  On  these  accounts  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  notice  of  Laurence's  work ; 
and  this  will  lead  us  into  the  merits  of  the  subject  which  we 
proposed  to  consider. 

The  injustice  with  which  Wilberforce  alleges  that  Groode 
treated  Laurence,  is  brought  out  in  the  following  passage : 

*^  I  cannot  but  enter  mj  humble  protest  against  the  remarkable  partiality 
and  superficial  character  of  the  work  above  referred  to  (Archbishop  Lau- 
rence's Bampton  Lectures),  and,  consequently,  the  erroneous  nature  of  the 
view  it  gives  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats ;  and  I  trust  that  the  few  facts  I 
am  about  to  mention  will  be  sufficient  to  put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against 
its  statements.''    (Effects  of  Baptism,  p.  55,  2d  edit.) 

We  have  room  for  only  one  specimen  of  the  facts  by  which 
Goode  has  established  the  truth  of  this  charge  : 

"And  here,  again,  I  must  notice  the  remarkable  partiality  displayed  by 
Archbishop  Laurence  in  his  Bampton  Lectures.  From  a  periisal  of  these 
Lectures,  one  might  suppose  that  Melancthon  was  the  only  one  of  the  for- 
eign Reformers  invited  to  this  country  by  Cranmer,  and  the  invitations  ad- 
dressed to  him  are  very  carefully  recorded ;  while  the  fact  is  that,  with  this 
single  exception,  almost  all,  if  not  all,  who  were  invited  to  this  country  by 
Cranmer,  to  aid  him  in  the  work  of  Reformation,  were  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  and  therefore  of  Zwinglian  or  Calvinistic  views."     (P.  65.) 

In  addition  to  the  facts  adduced  by  Goode,  we  may  mention 
some  specimens  of  Laurence's  mode  of  discussing  this  subject, 
which  will  convince  most  men  that,  to  whatever  cause  it  is  to 
be  ascribed,  he  was  incapable  of  exercising  common  sense,  or 
of  manifesting  ordinary  fairness,  when  he  had  Calvin  or  Cal- 
vinism to  deal  with. 

He  thus  announces  his  general  opinion  of  Calvin,  which 
will  probably  be  received  by  most  people  as  a  novelty :  "  No 
man,  perhaps,  was  ever  less  scrupulous  in  the  adoption  of  gen- 
eral expressions,  but  perhaps  no  man  ever  adopted  them  with 
more 'mental  reservations,  than  Calvin"  (Sermon  viii,  note  4, 
p.  375).  The  man  who  could  believe  and  assert  this  would 
assuredly  scruple  at  nothing :  "  *  Horribile  quidem  decretum 
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fateor  1'  were  the  precise  expressions  which  he  used  when  shud- 
dering at  his  own  favorite  idea  of  irrespective  reprobation " 
(Ser.  ii,  p.  45).  The  quoting  Calvin's  words  in  order  to 
convey  to  English  readers  the  idea  that  he  confessed  that  his 
doctrine  concerning  the  divine  decree  was  horrible  — when  it  is 
notorious  and  unquestionable  that  he  only  intended  to  repre- 
sent it  as  awful,  fitted  to  call  forth  deep  emotions  of  awe  and 
solemnity,  as  an  inscrutable  and  alarming  mystery,  just  as  he 
speaks  of  the  *'  horribilis  Dei  majestas  "  (Inst  lib.  iii,  c.  20,  s.  17), 
is  merely  an  instance  of  the  universal  unfairness  exhibited  by  the 
Anglican  Arminians.  There  is  not  a  man  among  them,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  who  has  been  able  to  deny  himself  the 
pleasure  and  the  triumph  of  quoting  Calvin's  alleged  confes- 
sion about  the  "  horrible  decree."  Thus  far  Laurence  stands 
on  the  same  level  with  a  crowd  of  associates — defendit  nume- 
ru3  ;  but  in  the  way  in  which  he  has  brought  out  this  point, 
there  is  a  special  depth  of  baseness  which  has  not  often  been 
equalled.  His  use  of  the  word  "  shuddering,"  involves  all  the 
moral  guilt  of  a  lie ;  the  use  of  the  word  "  favorite,"  involves 
another  lie ;  and  the  whole  statement  is  a  lie,  for  "  irrespective 
reprobation  "  (an  expression  which  of  itself  conveys  a  misrep- 
resentation) is  not  the  subject  of  which  Calvin  is  speaking. 
He  is  treating  only  of  the  implication  of  the  human  race  in 
the  penal  consequences  of  Adam's  first  sin,  and  of  the  purpose 
and  agency  of  God  in  relation  to  the  fall  and  its  results.  It  is 
surely  time  that  anti-Calvinists,  who  profess  any  regard  for 
truth  or  decency,  should  drop  this  topic  of  the  "  horrible  de- 
cree," after  having  made  it  do  duty  for  a  couple  of  centuries. 

In  his  destitution  of  solid  proof  to  show  that  the  compilers  of 
the  English  articles  did  not  embrace  the  theological  views  of 
Calvin,  he  has  recourse  to  the  following  curious  piece  of  evi- 
dence :  "  If  Calvin's  system  had  been  adopted  by  our  Reform- 
ers, never  surely  would  they  have  inserted  among  our  articles 
that  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  which  seems  to  have  been 
directly  levelled  against  one  of  his  peculiar  opinions,  and  one 
which  he  thought  important "  (p.  245).  What  connection  there 
can  be  between  the  grounds  for  believing  either  that  the  Eng- 
lish Reformers  had,  or  that  they  had  not,  adopted'  Calvin's  sys- 
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tern  of  theology,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  dealt  with  a  topic 
so  irrelevant  and  so  unimportant,  comparatively,  as  Christ's  al- 
leged descent  into  hell,  it  would  puzzle  most  men  of  common 
sense  to  discover.  But,  besides,  the  statement  of  Laurence  about 
the  descent  into  hell,  in  its  relation  to  Calvin^s  opinions,  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  notorious  facts  of  the  case.  The  English 
article  (the  3d)  is  simply  an  adoption  of  the  article  in  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  is  just  the  creed  of 
the  Eoman  Church.  This  topic  of  the  descent  into  hell  did 
not  find  its  way  into  the  Eoman  creed  till  the  fifth  century, 
and  it  certainly  ought  never  to  have  been  introduced  into  any 
creed  or  confession.  What  tempted  the  compilers  of  the  Eng- 
lish articles  to  devote  one  of  them  to  this  topic,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand,  even  though  there  were  some  at  the  time  who 
denied  it.  But  Laurence's  notion,  that  it  is  "  directly  levelled 
against  one  of  Calvin's  peculiar  opinions,"  is  simply  preposte- 
rous. It  is  perfectly  notorious  that  Calvin  rejoiced  and  exulted 
in  the  article  in  the  creed  about  the  descent  into  hell,  as  ex- 
plicitly sanctioning  "  one  of  his  peculiar  opinions ;"  and  he 
even  seems  to  have  so  far  yielded  to  a  common  infirmity  of 
human  nature  as  to  have  been  disposed,  because  of  its  contain- 
ing this  article,  to  think  more  favorably  of  the  claim  put  forth 
by  the  Church  of  Eome  on  its  behalf  to  an  apostolic  origin. 
(Inst.  lib.  ii,  c.  xvi,  s.  8  and  18.) 

Laurence  takes  great  pains  to  make  out,  as  affording  a  pre- 
sumption against  the  English  articles  being  Calvinistic,  that  in 
1553,  when  they  were  first  established,  Calvin  was  not  much 
known  in  England,  that  his  peculiar  theological  system  had  not 
then  attracted  much  notice,  and  was  not  generally  received  even 
in  the  continental  Eeformed  Churches ;  and  Faber  has  servilely 
followed  him  in  this  course  of  argument.  (Laurence,  pp.  44, 
144,  236;  Faber  on  Primitive  Election,  p.  356.)  The  alleged 
facts  are  greatly  overstated  ;  and  though  they  were  all  true, 
they  would  not  furnish  even  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
conclusion  deduced  from  them.  Calvin  had  fully  set  forth  his 
system  of  theology  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Institutes  in 
1536 ;  and  from  the  time  of  his  return  to  Geneva  in  1541,  he 
occupied  a  position  of  prominence  and  influence  in  the  Protes- 
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tant  world,  certainly  inferior  to  no  one,  inBtructing  the  churches 
every  where  by  hie  writings,  and  guiding  them  by  hia  counsels. 
Cranmer  had  repeatedly  sought  his  advice,  and  urged  him  to 
correspond  with  King  Edward  In  the  beginning  of  1552,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  draw  up  articles  for  the  Church  of  England, 
Cranmer's  mind  was  much  set  upon  the  preparation  of  a  gen- 
eral confession  of  faith  for  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  with 
this  view  he  invited  to  England,  Calvin,  BuUinger,  and  Me- 
lancthon.  Calvin's  great  work,  the  Consensus  Oenevensis,  or 
Treatise  de  Sterna  Dei  Predestinatione,  was  published  in  1551, 
or  very  early  in  1552,  and  we  have  direct  and  explicit  evidence 
that  it  did  exert  an  influence  on  the  deliberations  and  consult- 
ations which  were  going  on  in  England  in  the  course  of  that 
year,  in  connection  with  the  prepartion  of  the  articles.  It  is 
but  fair  to  mention,  that  this  evidence  was  unknown  to 
Laurence,  having  been  published  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Parker  Society,  in  1846,  in  the  third  series  of  the  Zurich  Let- 
ters; but  it  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  a  just 
cause  is  always  advanced  by  the  progress  of  research  and  dis- 
covery. It  is  found  in  a  letter  of  Traheron,  Dean  of  Chichester, 
and  Librarian  to  King  Edward,  written  to  BuUinger  in  Sep- 
tember, 1552,  while  the  articles  were  under  consideration,  and 
undergoing  the  revision  of  various  parties,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, but  not  yet  published : 

**  Thx  orbatsr  kumber  among  rs,  of  whom  1  own  myself  to  he  one,  em- 
hraee  the  opinion  of  John  Calvin,  as  being  perspicuous  and  most  agreeable 
to  Holy  Scripture.  And  we  tnilj  thank  God,  that  that  excellent  treatise  of 
the  very  learned  and  excellent  John  Calvin,  against  Pighius  and  one  Geor- 
gius  Siculus,  should  have  come  forth  at  the  very  time  when  the  question 
began  to  be  agitated  among  us ;  for  we  confess  that  he  has  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  subject,  or  rather  so  handled  it,  as  that  we  have  never  before 
seen  any  thing  more  learned  or  more  plain."  (Zurich  Letters,  9d  series, 
p.  826.)* 

*  Since  writing  thia,  we  happened  to  notice  that  this,  and  some  other  extracts 
from  Traheron*8  letters  to  BuUioger  had  been  published  by  Hettinger,  from  the 
originals  in  Zurich,  in  his  Hist.  Ecdes.  torn,  viii,  p.  '721-4 ;  but  they  were  cer- 
tainly very  little  known  in  this  country  till  published  by  the  Parker  Society.  The 
apology  for  Laurence  was  suggested  to  us  by  a  statement  to  the  same  effect,  made 
by  Wilberforoe,  in  attemptmg  to  defend  him  agunst  Groode,  p.  23*7. 
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But,  ia  truth,  this  discussion  about  Calvin  is,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  irrelevant ;  at  least  the  proof  of  the  Calvinism  of 
the  English  Beformers  and  their  formularies  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  settlement  of  this  point,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  mate- 
rially aflFected  by  it.  No  one  ascribes  the  Calvinism  of  the 
English  Eeformers  to  the  personal  influence  of  Calvin  and  his 
writings.  It  is  to  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  Word 
of  God  and  of  the  writings  of  Augustine.  To  the  study  of 
the  writings  of  Augustine,  is  to  be  traced  instrumentally  a 
large  proportion  of  the  piety  and  orthodoxy  that  adorned  the 
Church  for  above  one  thousand  years  before  the  Eeformation. 
The  great  body  of  the  Reformers  on  the  continent  embraced 
Calvinism,  even  those  who  published  their  views  before  Cal- 
vin's name  was  known,  and  almost  all  of  them  ascribed  much 
influence  to  Augustine's  works  in  the  formation  of  their 
opinions.  This  holds  true  also  of  the  earliest  English  Reform- 
ers. Tyndale,  Frith,  and  Barnes,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  were  evidently  familiar  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Augustine,  and  from  the  study  of  his  works  and  of  the 
word  of  Grod,  they  had  become  Calvinists.  Calvinism,  indeed, 
was  not  a  new  or  unknown  thing  in  England  even  before  the 
Reformation,  The  three  greatest  men  the  Church  of  that 
country  had  produced  were  Anselm  and  Bradwardine,  both 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  Wycliffe,  professor  of  theolo- 
gy at  Oxford;  and  these  men  were  all  Calvinists — ^Anselm, 
indeed,  in  a  less  developed  form,  but  Bradwardine  and  Wyc- 
liffe most  fully  and  explicitly.  These  things  are  all  well  known, 
and  in  this  state  of  matters  it  is  mere  unworthy  trifling  to 
seek,  as  Laurence  does,  to  find  even  a  presumption  bearing 
npon  the  subject  of  the  Calvinism  of  the  English  Reformers, 
in  a  minute  investigation  of  the  question  how  far  Calvin  and 
his  writings  were  known  to  them  or  consulted  by  them  in  the 
year  1552. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  show  that,  on  this  ques- 
tion, at  least,  Archbishop  Laurence  is  entitled  to  no  respect  or 
deference  whatever ;  and  that  in  point  of  accuracy  of  statement 
and  solidity  of  argument,  he  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  gene- 
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rality  of  those  who,  from  Heylin  downwards,  have  undertaken 
the  defence  of  the  same  cause. 

But  it  is  quite  possible,  notwithstanding  all  we  have  seen, 
that  the  book  may  contain  sufficient  materials  to  prove  that  the 
articles  are  not  Calvinistic.  The  leading  feature  of  the  book, 
determining,  however,  rather  the  form  into  which  the  mate- 
rials  are  thrown  than  the  substance  of  the  materials  themselves, 
is,  that  it  professes  to  bring  out  fully  and  precisely  the  doc- 
trines that  generally  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  Rome  before 
the  Reformation,  and  since  the  doctrines  of  the  articles  were 
very  much  directed  against  the  errors  that  prevailed,  to  employ 
a  knowledge  of  the  errors  for  ascertaining  the  precise  import 
of  the  correctives  applied.  This  process  is  in  its  general  cha- 
racter fair  and  reasonable,  but  it  requires  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  and  a  larger  amount  both  of 
ability  and  candor,  than  Laurence  possessed,  to  turn  it  to  good 
account,  and  to  bring  out  of  its  application  results  that  can  be 
relied  upon.  The  way  in  which  he  applies  his  general  princi- 
ple is  to  this  effect.  He  brings  out  fully  the  thoroughly  un- 
sound and  Pelagian  character  of  the  views  which  generally 
prevailed  in  the  Church,  and  especially  among  the  schoolmen, 
the  leading  divines  of  the  period,  on  the  subjects  of  original 
sin,  free-will,  merit,  justification,  and  predestination.  He  then 
assumes,  that  from  the  extreme  unsoundness  of  the  Popish  doc- 
trine, no  very  large  amount  of  soundness,  nothing  of  an  Au- 
gustinian  or  Calvinistic  character  in  the  Protestant  corrections 
of  it,  need  be  supposed  to  be  necessary  or  even  probable,  that 
there  might  probably  be  a  full  and  ample  repudiation  of  the 
Popish  error  without  any  leaning  towards  the  othet  extreme. 
The  practical  application  he  makes  of  this  notion,  is  to  establish 
it  as  a  sort  of  general  rule,  that  there  is  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  lowest  and  most  moderate  interpretation  of  the  doctrinal 
statements  of  the  Reformers,  provided  they  are  still  held  so 
sound  and  evangelical  as  to  convey  a  condemnation  of  the 
grossly  Pelagian  views  which  generally  prevailed  before  the 
Reformation.  Bijit  there  is  really  no  weight  in  all  this.  The 
general  position,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  precise  opinions  which 
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prevailed  before  the  Eeformation  may  be  usefully  applied  in 
ascertaining  the  exact  import  and  bearing  of  the  statements 
adopted  by  the  Eeformers  upon  the  same  points,  is  certainly 
well  founded.    But  there  is  no  ground  for  the  notion  which 
constitutes  Laurence's  peculiar  principle,  namely,  that  there  is 
a  general  presumption  in  favor  of  the  Protestant  deviation 
from  ante-Eeformation  Pelagianism  being  the  smallest  which 
the  words  used  will  admit  of.     We  know  of  no  ground  for 
any  such  presumption,  and  we  cannot  admit  it     Our  convic- 
tion is  that  the  great  glory  of  the  Reformation,  in  a  doctrinal 
point  of  view,  is  that  the  Reformers,  and  especially  Calvin, 
saw  and  proclaimed  that  it  was  necessary,  as  the  only  thorough 
and  permanent  counteractive  to  the  gross  Pelagianism  of  the 
Church^of  Rome  and  to  all  the  practices  based  upon  it,  to  go 
back,  decidedly  and  avowedly,  even  above  and  beyond  the 
Calvinism  of  Augustine  to  the  Calvinism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   This  certainly  was  the  ground  taken  by  the  great  body 
of  the  continental  Eeformers,  though  Melancthon,  whose  weak- 
nesses and   infirmities  were  so  great  and  palpable,  partially 
abandoned  it.    And  if  it  is  alleged  that  the  Eeformers  of  Eng- 
land took  lower  and  narrower  ground  than  this,  and  contented 
themselves  with  merely  condemning  and  lopping  off  some  of 
the  grosser  and  more  offensive  developments  of  the  prevailing 
Pelagianism,  this  must  be  established,  not  by  vague  and  base- 
less presumptions,  but  by  direct  and  positive  proof,  by  a  deli- 
berate and  detailed  examination  of  the  actual  doctrines  they 
have  propounded  on  every  topic  of  importance.    Laurence  has 
no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  doctrines  which  generally 
prevailed  before  the  Eeformation  on  the  subjects  of  original 
sin,  free-will,  justification,  and  merit,  were  of  a  thoroughly 
Pelagian  complexion,  and,  of  course,  might  have  been  contra- 
dicted and  excluded  by  statements,  upon  the  part  of  the  Re- 
formers, which  did  not  go  beyond  the  standard  of  what  might 
now  be  called  Arrainianism.    But  this  is  of  no  real  value  in 
proving  that  they  stopped  there,  and  did  not  go  on  to  bring 
out,  as  the  only  complete  and  effectual  antidote  to  the  Pela- 
gianism of  the  schoolmen,  at  least  the  whole  Calvinism  of 
Augustine. 
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The  Oxford  Essays  and  Reviews. — ^The  following  report  was  presented  to 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  (Lower  House)  by  Archdeacon  Denison : 

^*  We  have  carefully  examined  the  book,  and  we  consider  the  following  to 
be  its  leading  principles : 

"  (1.)  That  the  present  advanced  knowledge  possessed  by  the  world  in  its 
*  manhood '  is  the  standard  whereby  the  educated  intellect  of  the  individual 
man,  guided  and  governed  by  conscience,  is  to  measure  and  determine  the 
truth  of  the  Bible. 

"  (2.)  That,  where  the  Bible  is  assumed  to  be  at  variance  with  the  con- 
clusions of  such  educated  intellect,  the  Bible  must  be  taken  in  such  cases  to 
have  no  divine  authority,  but  to  be  only  a  ^  human  utterance.' 

"(3.)  That  the  principles  of  interpretation  of  the  Bible  hitherto  universally 
received  in  the  Christian  Church  are  untenable ;  and  that  new  principles  of 
interpretation  must  now  be  substituted  if  the  credit  and  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  to  be  maintained. 

"  We  find  that— 

"  I.  In  many  parts  of  the  volume,  statements  and  doctrines  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  denied,  called  in  question,  or  disparaged ;  for  example — 

*^  (a.)  The  reality  of  Miracles ;  including  the  idea  of '  creation '  as  presented 
to  us  in  the  Bible ;  (5.)  Predictive  prophecy,  especially  predictions  concern- 
ing the  Incarnation,  Person,  and  Offices  of  our  Lord ;  (<?.)  The  descent  of  all 
mankind  from  Adam ;  {d,)  The  Fall  of  Man  and  Original  Sin;  {e.)  The  Divine 
command  to  sacrifice  Isaac ;  (/.)  The  Incarnation  of  our  Lord ;  {g,)  Salvation 
through  the  blood  of  Christ;  (A.)  The  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
{%,)  Special  or  Supernatural  Inspiration ;  (Jc,)  Historical  facts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  including  some  referred  to  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself. 

"  II.  It  is  urged  that  many  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  may  be  under- 
stood and  explained  upon  the  principle  called  ^  ideology,'  by  which  is  meant 
that  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  accept  the  idea  of  characters  and  £icts  de- 
scribed in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  instead  of  believing  in  the  reality  of  those 
characters  and  facts. 

*'  III.  It  is  maintained  that  the  creeds  of  the  Church,  whether  regarded 
as  confessions  of  faith  or  as  *  instruments  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,' 
may  now  be  put  aside  as  no  longer  suitable  to  the  present  advanced  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  world. 

**  IV.  Liberty  is  claimed  for  the  clergy  arid  candidates  for  the  holy  orders 
to  subscribe  articles  of  religion,  and  to  use  formularies  in  public  worship, 
without  believing  them  according  to  their  plain  and  natural  meaning. 

"  y.  Attempts  are  made  to  separate  Christian  holiness  of  life  from  Christ- 
ian doctrine." 

In  his  subsequent  remarks,  the  Archdeacon  said  that  the  Committee  had 
sat  twelve  days,  and  the  sitting  extended  over  seventy  hours,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  vast  labor  given  to  the  examination  by  sub-committees  and  by  private 
hands. 
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Motion  for  a  Synodieal  Judgment  on  the  Booh  At  the  ooncliision  of  his 
report,  Archdeacon  Denison  offered  the  following  resolution : 

*^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  pro- 
ceeding to  a  Synodieal  judgment  on  the  book  entitled  Essa/ys  and  Beview8, 
and  that  the  above  resolution  be  communicated  to  the  Upper  House  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

On  Friday,  June  21st,  the  debate  on  Archdeacon  Denison's  motion  was 
resumed  and  continued  with  great  pertinacity  and  spirit  on  the  part  of  a 
very  small  minority.  At  last,  however,  every  amendment  was  voted  down, 
and  Archdeacon  Denison's  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  eight, 
nearly  three  to  one. 

The  House  of  Bishops,  however  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

*'  Whereas,  sii^ce  the  House  formerly  considered  this  question,  a  suit  has 
been  commenced  against  one  of  the  writers  of  the  said  book  for  his  contribu- 
tion thereto ;  and  whereas  his  grace  the  President  of  this  Synod,  and  other 
bishops,  privy  councillors,  may  in  the  course  of  an  appeal,  be  called  to  decide 
on  the  said  suit  judicially ;  and  whereas,  it  appears  to  this  house  to  be  in- 
expedient either  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  this  subject  in  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  such  other  members  of  this  house,  or  to  em- 
barrass them  as  to  their  hereafter  sitting  as  judges  in  the  pending  suit  by 
their  joining  in  a  Synodieal  condemnation  of  the  book,  it  is  expedient  to 
adjourn  the  further  consideration  of  this  subject  pending  the  course  of  such 
suit" 

The  suit  here  referred  to  is  the  following : 

On  Friday,  July  26th,  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  before  Dr.  Lushington,  Sur- 
rogate, the  first  formal  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  v. 
Dr.  Williams  were  taken.  The  proceedings  are  taken  against  Dr.  Williams 
as  the  writer  of  the  article  in  Bsaays  and  lieviews,  entitled  "  Bunsen's  Bibli- 
cal Researches,"  and  it  is  alleged  in  the  citation  with  which  he  has  been 
served,  and  the  articles  which  will  be  filed,  that  he  has  thrown  contempt 
upon  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  otherwise  depraved 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  defence  of  Dr.  Williams 
will  be,  that  in  the  article  complained  of  he  has  merely  set  forth  in  detail  the 
leading  views  of  Baron  Bunsen,  as  expressed  in  his  leading  theological  writ- 
ings, especially  in  his  JEgypfs  Place  in  Universal  History^  and  his  Gott  in 
der  Geschichte,  and  that  in  his  own  commentaries  upon  these  he  has  not  laid 
himself  open  to  any  charge  which  will  subject  him  to  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ment    The  cost  of  this  prosecution  is  estimated  at  £5000. 

Two  counter  volumes  of  Essays  are  to  be  published.  Mr.  Murray  pub- 
lishes one.  Among  the  contributors  are  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  Dr.  Thomson, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson,  Professors  EUicott  and  Mansel. 
Another  work  on  the  subject  will  shortly  appear,  with  a  preface  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  contributions  from  Rev.  Dr.  Goulbum,  Rev.  Dr.  Heurtley, 
Rev.  Dr.  Irons,  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth. 


GERMANY. 

H.  Yoigt  has  enlarged  his  article  on  Athanasius  and  the  Immanent  Trinity, 
(published  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theologie,  1858),  into  a  volume  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Athanasius,  giving  a  full  account  of  his  dogmatic  system  in  com- 
parison with  the  heretical  tendencies  of  his  times. 

The  Stvdien  und  KritiJcen^  parts  3,  4,  contain  two  admirable  articles  by 
LMcer  on  the  theological  opinions  of  classical  antiquity ;  Piper  on  some  new 
monuments  and  manuscripts ;  G^rlach  on  the  imprisonment  of  Manasseh ; 
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Schneckenburger  on  portions  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews ;  Weiss,  the  origin 
of  the  synoptical  €k>spels ;  Schultz  on  Immanuel  in  Isaiah,  yii,  14 ;  Graf  on 
Luke  xxiii,  34 ;  Zyro  on  James  iv,  5,  6 ;  and  reviews  of  new  works. 

The  ZeiUchrift  f,  Iutheri9eh6  Theologie^  Heft  3,  has  a  long  article  by 
Eohler  in  opposition  to  Millenarianism ;  an  account  of  the  recent  reyiyals  in 
America,  Ireland,  etc.,  by  Dieckmann ;  and  the  usual  Aill  bibliography. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Friedrich  Julius  Stahl,  of  Berlin,  the  eminent  jurist,  and 
leader  of  the  High  Church  Lutherans,  is  announced.  He  was  born  in  1802, 
of  Jewish  extraction.  His  Philosophy  of  the  Law,  and  works  on  the  Union, 
have  given  him  a  high  position. 

Friedricfc  Moneys  Systematic  Development  of  the  Laws  of  Society,  National 
Economy,  and  Culture  of  the  Greek  Nation,  second  edition,  pp.  916,  Berlin, 
is  an  attempt  to  do  for  Grecian  history  what  Mommsen  has  done  for  Rome — 
to  trace  the  social  and  economical  laws  which  shaped  that  history,  to  the  end 
of  the  Achaian  League.  The  political  economist.  Max  Wirth,  praises  both 
of  these  works  highly,  as  opening  new  points  of  view  in  ancient  history. 

In  the  Deutsche  ZeiUchrift  for  April,  Dr.  Hoffmann,  of  Berlin,  has  an  able 
and  thoughtful  essay  on  the  Return  of  Science  from  its  Hostility  to  Revela- 
tion, showing  that  the  tendency  of  investigation  in  all  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  science  and  thought  is  towards  a  reconciliation  with  Christianity, 
and  that  this  is  manifest  in  the  practical  as  well  as  the  metaphysical  spheres 
of  inquiry. 

We  give  the  following  for  what  it  is  worth  :  "A  rumor  prevails  in  Euro- 
pean literary  circles^that  the  manuscript  now  publishing  by  the  Russian 
Government,  under  the  direction  of  M.  TischendorfJ  purporting  to  be  a  ms. 
Bible  of  the  fourth  century,  is  not  an  ancient  manuscript,  but  is  an  entirely 
modem  production,  written  by  a  gentleman  now  alive,  who  will  shortly 
take  measures  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  authorship.^' 

Theologmhe  QuartaUchHft  (Rom.  Cath.)  Heft  2,  1861,  contains  Hefele 
on  the  Concordat  of  Sutri  and  its  Rupture  by  Henry  V.,  in  1111,  which  is 
clear  and  able,  like  all  of  Hefele*s  productions ;  Gams  on  the  most  Ancient 
Church  History  of  Spain,  adopting  much  legendary  matter ;  besides  reviews 
of  late  works. 

The  first  article  in  the  third  part  of  Niedner's  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  historische 
Theologie,  1861,  is  one  of  great  interest  and  research  by  Heinrich  von  Stein, 
Privatdocent  in  Gottingen,  reviewing  the  whole  controversy  about  the  al- 
leged Platonism  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  from  the  publication  of  Sou- 
verain's  famous  work  (Le  Platonisme  devoil6)  to  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
It  does  more  than  any  other  treatise  in  the  modern  histories  of  theology  and 
philosophy  to  set  forth  the  origin  and  history  of  this  view,  and  the  unhis- 
torical  assumptions  made  on  both  sides.  Particular  praise  is  given  to  Cud- 
worth's  treatment  of  some  of  the  points  in  his  Intellectual  System.  The  only 
other  article  of  the  number  is  by  Johannsen  on  the  Palgrave,  John  Casimir, 
and  his  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  Formula  Concordiae.  The  fourth  part 
has  a  long  and  curious  account,  by  Herzog,  of  an  old  Waldensian  translation 
of  the  Canticles,  and  thirty  unpublished  letters  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and 
others. 

The  new  part  (12th  of  New  Test.)  of  Lange's  excellent  Bible-Work,  con- 
tains Superintendent  Moll  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  A  translation  of 
the  whole  work  has  begun  to  be  published  in  Edinburgh. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  students  in  the  German  universities : 
Vienna  2,250,  Beriin  1,542,  Munich  1,280,  Leipsic  887,  Breslau  850,  Bonn 
836,  Gottingen  751,  Halle  720,  Tubingen  719,  Wurzburg  651,  Heidelberg 
588,  Eriangen  583,  Jena  454,  Eonigsberg  419,  Giessen  335,  Friberg  318, 
Grei&wald  293,  Marburg  254^  and  Kiel  178. 
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FRANCE. 

The  Eevue  Chretienne,  edited  by  de  Pressens^,  is  now  in  its  seventh 
year,  and  assumes  a  higher  tone.  It  contributes  to  unite  the  literary  en- 
ergies of  Protestants,  and  commands  the  respect  of  others.  Among  the 
articles  published  this  year  are,  de  Pressens^  on  Montalembert^s  Monas- 
ticism ;  de  Guerle  on  Milton  and  his  Works ;  two  articles  by  Godet  on  the 
Song  of  Songs — a  valuable  criticism  of  Renan^s  work ;  de  Guerle  on  La- 
cordaire ;  the  admirable  essay  of  Rosseeuw  St.  Hilaire  on  What  France 
Needs ;  two  articles  on  Margaret  of  Valois,  giving  a  fUll  accoimt  of  her 
life,  character  and  works ;  an  earnest  appeal  for  Italian  Evangelization,  by 
Leon  Pilatte.  The  Beoue  de  Moia,  which  accompanies  each  number,  gives 
a  good  insight  into  matters  of  current  interest.  The  sympathy  of  the 
Review  with  the  North  in  our  present  struggle  is  outspoken  and  earnest. 
A  quarterly  Theological  Supplement  has  been  added  to  the  Review  this 
year,  devoted  to  essays,  and  a  "  Theological  Bulletin,"  giving  an  account 
of  noted  works  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  Among  the  essays  are, 
de  Pressense  on  the  Task  of  Evangelical  Theology  in  France ;  Sardinoux 
on  the  School  of  Tubingen;  Godet,  Christ  died  for  our  Sins  according  to 
the  Scriptures. 

H.  de  Valroger  has  published  in  two  vols,  an  Introduction  to  the  Books 
of  the  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  German  works  of  Reithmayr, 
Hug  and  Tholuck,  with  notes :  12  francs. 

Two  new  translations  from  the  Sanskrit  have  appeared :  Ph.  Ed.  Fou- 
caux.  Episode  du  Mahabhrata,  legende  d'llvala  et  Yaiapi ;  and  Un  Tetrade, 
ou  drame,  hymne,  roman  et  poeme,  by  H.  Fauche. 

Two  new  works  on  Esthetics  have gbeen  published :  Chs.  Lev^que,  La 
Science  du  Beau,  2  Tomes  (crowned  oy  the  Academy) ;  and  A.  E.  Chaig- 
net,  Les  Principes  de  la  Science  du  Beau,  one  vol.  of  684  pages. 

E.  P.  Dubois-Guchan  has  published  a  work  in  two  large  volumes  on 
Tacitus  and  his  Age ;  or  the  Roman  Imperial  Society  from  Augustus  to 
the  Antonines  in  its  Relations  to  Modem  Society.  The  first  volume  is  on 
the  Social  Order  and  the  Csssars ;  the  second,  the  Literary  Order  and 
Tacitus. 

A  project  has  been  started  of  reproducing  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  in 
its  pristine  form,  upon  the  heights  of  Montmartre — ^the  expenses  to  be  met 
by  a  national  subscription. 

The  French  Academy  having  given  to  M.  Thiers  the  20,000  francs, 
which  the  Emperor  put  at  their  disposal,  for  the  best  literary  work  of  the 
times,  the  Emperor  is  said  to  have  offered  the  same  sum  to  (Mdme.)  Geo. 
Sand,  who  replied  "  that  she  had  neither  wish  nor  want  of  recompense  or 
distinction  from  any  government  whatever."  M.  Thiers  has  made  over  his 
prize  anew  to  the  disposal  of  the  Academy.  , 

M.  August  Jal  about  a  year  ago  was  called  upon  by  Napoleon  to  tell 
him  all  he  knew  about  ancient  ships  (for  his  Life  of  Cassar) ;  but  he  did 
not  then  know  anything.  Having  since  studied  the  matter,  he  has  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  La  Flotte  de  C^sar,  and  the  Emperor  has  had  a  gal- 
ley made.  The  publication  of  the  work  of  Napoleon  is  to  be  deferred,  it 
is  reported,  for  two  years  more. 

Several  pamphlets  in  the  interest  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  have  been 
published  at  Paris :  Bellot  des  Minieres,  The  American  Question  ;  Mille- 
roux,  The  Ajnerican  Confederation ;  The  American  Revolution  Unveiled, 
ascribed  to  a  diplomatist. 

M.  Augustus  Cochin  has  written  a  work  in  two  volumes,  on  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery,  first,  from  the  economical  standpoint,  and  then,  in  its 
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moral  aspects,  exhibitiDg  the  grieYOus  influence  of  the  system  as  now  seen 
in  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  the  SouthermStates. 

A  new  political  journal,  Vlmpartial  Dauphinois^  has  appeared  at 
Grenoble,  in  France.  It  unfurls  the  flag  of  democratic  France  and  the 
principles  of  1789. 

In  the  Paris  Journal  des  D3ats,  M.  Babinet,  speaking  of  England's  in- 
gratitude to  Newton  in  having  never  raised  a  monument  to  her  famous  son, 
asks  if  that  country  does  not  fear  lest  universal  humanity  should  forestall 
her  by  an  obelisk  bearing  this  inscription :  "  To  Newton,  an  Englishman, 
by  all  the  nations  except  ungrateful  England." 

The  speech  delivered  by  M.  Guizot,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Protestant 
Primary  Instruction  Society,  has  caused  great  and  pairiul  surprise.  After 
speaking  in  terms  of  high  encomium  of  the  useful  labors  of  the  Society, 
M.  Guizot  suddenly  turned  away  from  that  subject  to  refer  to  what  he  con- 
sidered (and  he  was  careful  to  say  that  he  was  merely  speaking  in  his  own 
name)  "  the  deplorable  perturbation  which  is  now  affecting  and  distressing 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  great  and  general  Christian  Church."  For  a 
Protestant  to  express  himself  thus  in  a  Protestant  temple,  and  in  a  meet- 
ing of  a  Protestant  Society,  with  respect  to  the  great  religious  revolution 
now  going  on  in  Italy,  naturally  caused  at  the  time  much  surprise,  and  has 
since  called  forth  the  liveliest  animadversion  among  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  France. 


ENGLAND. 

The  British  Quarterly  Beview,  July,  has  articles  on,  1.  Vocation  of  the 
Church :  2.  Schleswig ;  the  German-Danish  Question :  3.  Revolutions  in 
English  History  (Vaughan's):  4.  Flower  Life:  5.  The  Marriage  Law  of 
Great  Britain :  6.  Helps' s  Spanish  Conquests  in  America :  7.  The  Govern- 
ment Machine:  8.  The  Civil  War  in  America:  9.  National  Education: 
10.  Count  Cavour.  The  first  article  gives  incidentally  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  as  to  Inspiration,  and  Justification. 
The  article  on  our  country  defends  the  neutrality  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
and  is  very  severe  upon  our  animadversions  about  the  course  of  the  Eng- 
lish press  and  government,  while  it  also  claims  that  its  sympathies  are  all 
against  slavery.  It  thinks  that  if  we  had  remained  subject  to  Great 
Britain,  slavery  would  have  been  long  ago  abolished. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  July.  The  Two  Records  of  our 
Lord's  Temptation — Character  of  their  Inspiration.  On  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Peter.  The  History  of  the  World,  as  foretold  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
The  Genealogy  of  Christ  (both  genealogies  of  Joseph).  New  Translation 
of  Book  of  Job.  Correspondence,  Intelligence,  etc.  The  essay  on  Peter 
gives  the  internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  second  Epistle,  with 
remarks  on  the  apocryphal  writings  ascribed  to  that  Apostle.  The  pro- 
phecy referred  to  in  the  Sd  article  is  that  respecting  Canaan,  Shem  and 
Japheth  (Gen.  ix,  23-27),  showing  its  remarkable  fulfilment  through  the 
whole  course  of  human  history.  In  the  Correspondence,  Rev.  Ed.  W. 
Grinfield,  in  reference  to  Prof  Jowett's  statement  in  the  Essays  and  Be- 
f>iews  about  citations  from  the  Septuagint,  recurs  to  his  old  theme  of  a 
sanction  of  that  version,  as  quasi-inspired,  since  it  was  so  frequently  used 
by  the  apostles,  showing  **  a  supernatural  recollection  of  the  words  and 
phrases  of  the  Greek  version."  The  essay  of  Mr.  Churton,  recently  pub- 
lished, runs  in  the  same  line.    The  so-called  Hebraisms  are  HeUenisms. 
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As  Prof.  Blunt  said,  **  the  Septuagint  is  the  yiaduct  from  the  Old  to  the 
New  Testament"  For  the  first  three  centuries  not  one  of  the  fathers,  ex- 
cepting Origen,  is  known  to  have  used  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  Eclectic  Review  (London)  commences  with  July  a  New  Series,  at 
the  low  rate  of  one  shilling  for  each  monthly  part.  The  July  number  has 
articles  on  John  Angell  James ;  Thomas  Carlyle  and  his  Critics ;  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Skull ;  Kelly  on  the  Covenants — ^the  Congregational  Lecture 
for  1861— denying  any  real  covenant  with  Adam.  This  work  of  Mr.  Kelly 
is  the  only  one  on  the  subject  in  English  literature  for  a  long  time  :  a  small 
work  by  Rev.  John  Eagleston  of  Hudderfield  was  published  in  1829. 
The  other  articles  are  on  Congregational  Chapel  Extension ;  Lays  and  Le- 
gends of  Cromwell  and  the  Nonconformist  Heroes — ^an  ordinary  work  on 
a  great  theme ;  and  Church  Fiction. 

The  London  Review  for  July  (the  Wesleyan  periodical)  discusses  Novels 
and  Novelists ;  the  Benedictines  in  England ;  Marnix  de  St.  Aldegonde ; 
Dixon's  Bacon ;  Recent  Poetry ;  the  Elder  Pliny ;  the  Government  Ma- 
chine ;  Theology  of  the  Ascension ;  Froude*s  Henry  VIII. ;  and  Popular 
Education. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  died  July  6,  1861.  He  was  a  convert  from  Juda- 
ism, and  had  the  post  of  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records.  He  is 
best  known  by  his  learned  work  on  the  History  of  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land. Of  his  earliest  work,  privately  printed  in  French,  1797,  t)n  La 
Guerre  des  grenouilles  et  des  souris  d'Homere,  a  curious  account  is  give^ 
by  Mr.  Bolton  Corney  in  the  Notes  and  Queries  for  July  27,  1861. 

The  Westminster  Review  for  July  opens  with  an  interesting,  though 
somewhat  ambitious  Sketch  of  Schleiermacher's  Life,  on  the  basis  of 
Rowan^s  recent  translation  of  his  Autobiography  and  Letters :  his  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  position  is  not  very  clearly  defined.  The  anti- 
orthodox  article  of  the  number  is  on  Christian  Creeds  and  their  Defend- 
ers— ^rather  a  weak  and  loose  affair.  The  Critical  Theory  and  Writings  of 
Taine  are  presented  in  an  interesting  light  A  very  good  account  is  given 
of  Mr.  Mill's  Representative  Government.  Buckle's  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion is  of  course  lauded  in  its  main  scope.  An  interesting  sketch  is  given, 
of  the  life  of  the  Countess  of  Albany,  wife  of  the  Pretender,  and  mistress  suc- 
cessively of  Alfieri  and  of  M.  Fabre,  a  French  painter. 

The  Westminster  Review  says,  that  there  is  a  rumor  that  John  Stuart 
Mill  is  engaged  on  a  comprehensive  review  of  all  the  sociological  and 
ethical  theories  of  the  time :  that  his  works  on  Political  Economy,  Repre- 
sentative Government,  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  his  Essay  on  Liberty 
are  preparatory  to  this,  his  chief  philosophical  work. 

Thos.  Ellison,  F.S.S.,  has  published  a  volume  on  Slavery  and  Secession 
in  the  United  States,  12mo,  pp.  371,  contrasting  the  North  and  the  South, 
tracing  all  our  troubles  to  Slavery,  and  vindicating  the  position  of  the 
General  Government.  Fraser^s  Magazine  for  August  has  an  article  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Disruption  of  the  American  Union ;  and  BentUy^s  Miscel- 
lany one  on  America  under  Arms. 


UNITED  STATES  OF   AMERICA. 

The  Evangelical  Review^  Gettysburg,  commences  its  18  th  vol.  with  the 
July  number,  edited  by  W.  M.  Reynolds  and  M.  L.  Stoever ;  Dr.  C.  P. 
Krauth,  the  chief  Editor  for  twelve  years,  retires  from  his  post.  The  July 
number  contains  a  valuable  historical  article  by  Dr.  Reynolds  on  the  Ger- 
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man  Emigration  to  North  America,  as  introductory  to  the  History  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  among  the  Germans :  an  account  of  the  Octavius  of 
Minucius  Felix  ;  Hamack's  Theses  on  the  Church,  translated  by  Prof.  F. 
A.  Muhlenberg,  etc. 

The  American  Quarterly  Church  Refoiew  is  to  be  published  hereafter  in 
New  York.  The  July  No.  has  twenty  pages  of  *'  Interesting  and  Curious 
Facts  about  Bishops ;"  on  Brothers,  Fathers  and  Sons,  Uncles  and  Nephews, 
and  other  Kin,  in  the  Episcopate :  besides  "  other  interesting  facts  1" 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July  Prof  Bobbins  advocates  at  length  the 
Pauline  Origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Sketch  of  Hindoo  Phi- 
losophy by  Rev.  David  C.  Scudder  is  a  very  valuable  paper,  correcting 
some  mistakes  of  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire  and  other  writers. 

The  New  Englander  for  July  has  among  other  articles  an  elaborate  and 
ingenious  discussion  of  the  First  Document  of  Genesis  (adopting  in  the 
main  the  views  of  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis  as  to 'the  meaning  of  the  word  day)^ 
by  Rev.  E.  A.  Walker ;  a  dissent  by  Prof.  Fisher  from  Prof  Park's  inter- 
pretation of  some  of  Dr.  Emmons'  theological  opinions ;  an  examination  of 
Secession  by  President  Woolsey ;  and  a  reply  to  the  Methodist  Quarterly 
on  the  Theology  of  Wesley,  trying  to  convict  Wesley  of  holding  to  the 
old  Hopkinsian  doctrine  about  the  permission  of  sin,  because  he  used 
forms  of  statement,  which  sound  marvellously  like  those  of  the  apostle 
Paul. 

The  Mercersburg  Review  for  July  has  an  admirable  disquisition  by  Dr. 
Philip  Schaff  on  the  Moral  Character  of  Jesus  Christ,  or,  the  Perfection  of 
Christ's  Humanity  a  Proof  of  His  Divinity :  the  Divining  Rod,  by  L.  H. 
Steiner,  on  the  basis  of  Figuier ;  Liturgical  Worship,  from  the  German  of 
Kessler,  by  C.  V.  Mayo ;  Adler  on  the  Agamemnon  of  JEschylus ;  Re- 
ligious Thinking,  by  D.  Y.  Heisler ;  Dr.  Gerhart  on  the  National  Question. 

The  Life  of  Prince  Demetrius  Augustine  Gallitzen,  famous  in  the  Catho- 
lic Missions  of  this  country,  has  been  written  by  a  German,  H.  Lemcke, 
in  a  vol.  of  380  pages,  published  at  Miinster.  His  miraculous  cures  and 
conversions  are  detailed  at  length.  He  died  in  1840.  He  wrote  a  Defence 
of  Catholic  Principles,  an  Appeal,  etc. 

Henri  de  Courcy  de  la  Roche  Heron,  a  resident  in  New  York  for  several 
years,  died  at  Cannes,  France,  May  14.  While  here  he  published  a  His- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  1856  ;  also  a  small  work 
on  the  Female  Convents  of  Canada. 

Henry  Spelman's  Relation  of  Virginia  has  been  published  in  London 
from  the  manuscript.  He  was  in  Va.  in  1609.  Freneau's  Poems  have 
been  reprinted  in  England  from  the  Philadelphia  edition  of  1786. 
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THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophy  of  the  Infinite  ;  a  Treatise  on  MarHs  Knowledge  of  the  In- 
Unite  Being.  Bjr  Rev.  Henry  Calderwood.  Second  edition.  Macmillan 
&  Co.  Cambridge.  8vo,  pp.  520.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1854,  and  it  contained  the  first  full  examination  of  Hamilton's  doc- 
trine of  the  Infinite.  This  new  edition  is  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  and 
includes  a  detailed  reply  to  Mansel's  Bampton  Lectures,  as  well  as  a  revision 
of  some  of  the  author's  earlier  statements,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  infinite  to  space  and  time.  It  also  contains  a  reply  to  Hamil- 
ton's letters  to  the  author.  The  work  is  well  worthy  of  study.  It  is  in 
every 'respect  an  improvement  on  the  somewhat  immature  statements  of  the 
earlier  edition.  We  hope  to  recur  to  it  soon  again,  in  connection  with  an 
examination  of  the  mooted  problems. 

Philosophia  Ultima,  Charles  Woodruff  Shields.  Philadelphia.  1861. 
Pp.  96.  This  a  new  project  of  an  Ultimate  Philosophy,  to  reconcile  faith 
and  science.  The  scheme  includes  three  parts  :  I.  Science  of  the  Sciences. 
11.  Art  of  the  Sciences.  III.  Science  of  the  Arts.  1.  Rational  and  Revealed 
Astronomy.  2.  Rational  and  Revealed  Geology.  3.  Rational  and  Revealed 
Anthropology.  4.  Rational  and  Revealed  Psychology.  5.  Rational  and  Re- 
vealed Sociology.  6.  Rational  and  Revealed  Theology.  The  end  is  "the 
universal  millennium  of  celestial  sciences  and  arts."  While  much  remains  to 
be  done  before  this  can  be  realized,  all  such  vigorous,  thoughtful,  and  inde- 
pendent attempts  may  contribute  to  this  desirable  issue. 

A  Gramhmar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  By  William  Henry  Green. 
New  York :  John  Wiley.  1861.  Pp.322.  Professor  Green  of  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  has  prepared  an  excellent  Hebrew  Grammar, 
which  will  doubtless  come  into  very  general  use.  Based  upon  the  labors  of 
Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  Nordheimer,  it  has  also  merits  of  its  own,  and  shows 
the  fruit  of  careful  and  laborious  study.  The  general  arrangement  is  clear 
and  simple.  The  introduction  of  the  accent,  after  the  example  of  Ewald, 
will  be  found  of  use  to  learners.  The  declension  of  nouns  is  very  much  sim- 
plified, as  compared  with  the  artificial  rules  of  Gesenius.  The  whole  work 
is  in  a  high  degree  creditable  to  American  scholarship.  The  typographical 
execution,  from  Trow's  press,  is  unexceptionable. 

Theologie dela  Eeligion Naturelle.  ParViDAL.  Pp.200.  12mo.  Paris: 
1859.  The  general  character  of  this  work  is  indicated  by  the  remark  that 
under  the  title  of  the  Theology  of  Natural  Religion,  the  author  publishes  a 
treatise  chiefly  devoted  to  Ethics,  A  brief  introduction  states  the  sources  of 
evidence,  and  the  work  is  then  divided  into  two  parts — Doctrine  and  Morale. 
The  latter  division  occupies  nearly  half  of  the  book,  and  treats  of  Practical 
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Ethics.  The  style  is  clear  and  graceful,  and  the  arrangement  of  topics  na- 
tural. The  chief  and  a  very  serious  defect  of  this  treatise  is  the  want  of  a 
just  conception  of  moral  government  Natural  Theology  should  leave  us 
sensible  of  our  need  of  a  higher  revelation.  Our  author  gives  no  hint  of  this. 
He  does  not  seem  to  us  to  add  anything  to  the  literature  of  this  important 
subject. — E.  C.  S.  ^ 

HISTORY. 

Carthage  and  her  Remains  ;  being  an  Account  of  the  Excavations  and 
Researches  on  the  Site  of  the  Pho&nician  Metropolis  in  Africa^  etc.  By  Dr. 
N.  Davis,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.  "With  Illustrations.  New  York  :  Harpers.  1861. 
8vo,  pp.  504.  Dr.  Davis,  "  under  the  auspices  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment," has  produced  a  work  full  of  novelty  and  interest,  despite  its  careless 
style  and  method.  The  most  entertaining  portions  are  the  descriptions  of 
the  author's  personal  adventures  in  making  the  excavations.  Some  striking 
and  remarkable  discoveries  were  the  result  of  his  labors,  though  the  French 
authorities  differ  from  Dr.  Davis  on  the  question  of  their  Punic  or  Roman 
origin.  The  various  exhumed  objects  are  described  with  great  minuteness, 
and  reproduced  in  abundant  and  excellent  illustrations.  The  work  also 
gives  an  epitome  of  the  history,  religion,  and  culture  of  the  great  rival  of 
Rome,  as  well  as  a  description  of  its  present  ruins  and  verifications  of  im- 
portant sites  (the  Cothon,  etc.).  Its  history  illustrates  the  great  fact,  that  a 
people  devoted  exclusively  to  commerce  and  war,  and  harboring  a  barbarous 
faith,  leaves  no  permanent  impression  upon  the  character  and  progress  of 
the  human  race.  The  work  is  indispensable  to  the  scholar  and  antiquarian, 
as  well  as  highly  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  published  in  excel- 
lent style. 

Singularites  historiques  et  litteraires.  Par  B.  Haureau.  Paris.  1861. 
Pp.  324.  The  author  of  the  best  French  history  of  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, and  the  editor  of  the  continuation  of  the  Gallia  Christiana,  in  this 
little  volump  rescues  some  names  from  oblivion,  and  gives  new  details  about 
others.  All  the  ten  articles  are  valuable  and  well  written.  The  subjects 
are  :  The  Schools  of  Ireland ;  Theodulpb,  Bishop  of  Orleans ;  Smaragdus, . 
Abbot  of  Oastellion — new  materials  ;  Odo  of  Gluny ;  Anselm,  the  Peripa- 
tetic— also  containing  much  new  matter  ;  Gaunilo,  Monk  of  Marmontiers  and 
Philosopher ;  new  documents  on  Roscelin,  the  Nominalist — a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  controversy  ;  Wijliam  of  Conchis  ;  Ideas-Images — an  inves- 
tigation of  the  introduction  of  this  notion  into  the  scholastic  systems ;  a 
curious  account  of  Abbe  Jean  Aymon,  of  Riswyck. 

Memorial  Volume  of  the  First  Fifty  Years  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Boston.  1861.  Pp.  462.  Besides 
the  account  of  the  jubilee  celebration,  and  the  admirable  Historical  Dis- 
course of  President  Hopkins,  this  volume  contains  a  full  history  of  our 
oldest  and  best  Board  of  Missions,  its  principles  and  policy,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Rufus  Anderson,  who  has  so  long  guided  its  complicated  affairs  with  unri- 
valled wisdom  and  success.  It  was  fitting  that  he  should  prepare  this 
memorial,  and  it  could  not  be  better  done.  Dr.  Sprague  also  contributes 
excellent  sketches  of  the  founders  of  the  Board ;  and  Dr.  Joseph  Tracy,  a 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  literature  of  the  Board  and  its  Missions.  Un- 
der many  aspects  this  volume  is  worthy  of  careful  study,  but  especially  in 
respect  to  the  general  theory  of  Protestant  Missions  and  Missionary  Socie- 
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ties.  No  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted  contains  such  valuable  mate- 
rials for  this  object  It  is  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  its  author, 
whose  services  are  held  in  grateful  remembrance  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  interested  in  the  work  of  missions. 

The  Uprising  of  a  Great  People,  The  United  States  in  1861.  From 
the  French  of  Count  Agenor  db  Gasparin,  by  Mary  L.  Booth,  New-York : 
Chas.  Scribner.  1861.  12mo,  pp.  263.  Count  de  Gasparin  has  for  years 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  this  country,  being  attracted  to  it  by  the  strength  of 
his  political,  moral  and  religious  sympathies.  This  sympathy  inspired  him 
with  an  almost  prophetic  vision,  as  to  our  present  national  crisis  and  its 
probable  issue.  His  work  was  written  before  the  struggle  of  arms  began, 
and  it  contains,  without  doubt,  the  most  intelligent  and  inspiring  view  of 
our  national  struggle  which  any  foreigner  has  yet  expressed.  Not  as  philo- 
sophical as  the  work  of  De  Tocqueville  on  our  democracy,  it  enters  more 
thoroughly  into  the  true  springs  of  our  national  life  and  progress.  To  the 
doubting  and  desponding  among  ourselves,  it  may  give  a  needful  stimulus, 
and  encouragement  to  all.  Minor  inaccuracies  of  detail  (which  the  trans- 
lator might  have  corrected)  are  slight  things,  in  comparison  with  the  cheer- 
ing vision  which  this  enthusiastic  and  eloquent  Frenchman  holds  up  for  our 
encouragement  in  this  great  conflict.  We  owe  Count  de  Gasparin  a  debt 
of  profound  gratitude. 

In  this  connection  we  may  also  refer  to  a  Sermon  by  Prof  Eglert  G.  Smyth, 
of  Bowdoin  College,  on  the  theme,  "  Our  Country  not  Forsaken  of  God,"  a 
lucid  and  forcible  exhibition  of  the  elements  of  our  present  conflict ;  and  an 
original,  eloquent  and  philosophical  Fourth  of  July  Oration  by  Henry  James^ 
on  the  Social  Significance  of  our  Institutions. 


GEOGRAPHY    AND    TRAVELS. 

Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa.  By  Paul  B.  Du 
Chaillu.  New  York :  Harpers.  .  1861.  None  who  met  Du  Chaillu  while 
in  this  country,  will  readily  forget  his  modest  and  self-possessed  ways,  or 
give  credence  to  the  doubts.thrown  on  his  credibility.  His  book  is  the  most 
interesting,  simple  and  exciting  record  of  travels  and  adventure,  that  has 
been  published  for  years.  It  is  not  written  as  a  scientific,  or  even  as  a  literary 
man,  would  have  drawn  up  the  narrative ;  but  it  absorbs  the  attention  by  its 
unvarnished,  graphic  and  truthful  method.  Like  every  body  else,  h  has 
doubtless  made  use  of  previously  published  prints  and  maps ;  but  he  has  also 
added  very  much  to  the  stock  of  information  in  geography,  natural  history, 
and  the  habits  and  customs  of  unvisited  tribes.  Some  twenty  new  quadru- 
peds are  here  described.  The  region  between  Earth's  and  Livingstone's  ex- 
plorations (2^  N.  and  6^  S.  latitude)  is  for  the  first  time  described,  including 
350  miles  of  the  river  Agobay.  Some  of  his  accounts  of  folk-lore  atid  pop- 
ular mythology  are  new  and  of  great  interest.  Professor  Owen  says,  "  that 
his  collection  is  the  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  lower  creation  that 
has  ever  reached  Europe."  The  fierce  gorilla,  the  docile  nshiego,  and  the 
kooloo-kamba,  so  nearly  Uke  man,  are  admirably  depicted.  The  result  of 
these  researches  confirms  anew  the  position  of  an  impassable  gulf  between 
animal  and  man ;  thirteen  adult  gorillas  had  an  average  of  twenty-nine  cubic 
inches  of  brain — the  lowest  negroes  and  Australians  have  seventy-five.  And 
the  gorilla,  says  Owen,  like  the  ape,  has  no  posterior  lobe  to  the  brain.  We 
had  meant  to  make  various  extracts  on  the  gorilla,  the  nest-making  ape, 
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the  horrible  cannibalism  of  the  Fans  (which  we  should  be  glad  to  disbe- 
lieve), and  the  wonderful  armies  of  the  ants ;  but  our  space  is  restricted, 
and  the  book  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  our  readers. 

Seasons  with  the  Sea- Horses  ;  or^  Sporting  Adventures  in  the  Northern 
Seas.  By  Jambs  La.mont,  Esq.  New  York  :  Harpers.  1861.  Pp.  282 — 
with  many  spirited  illustrations  and  maps.  In  pursuit  of  adventure,  Mr. 
Lamont,  in  company  with  another  keen  sportsman,  Lord  David  Kennedy, 
went  in  a  sloop  to  Spitzbergen,  and  killed  46  walruses,  88  seals,  8  polar 
bears,  one  white  bear,  and  61  poor  reindeer.  The  account  of  the  chase  and 
capture  of  this  unusual  game  for  sportemen  will  interest  all  lovers  of  hardy 
life  and  perilous  expeditions. 

Life  and  Adventures  in  the  South  Pacific,  By  a  Roving  Printer.  New 
York:  Harpers.  1861.  12mo,  pp.  361.  Illustrated.  In  an  unadorned 
narrative,  this  volume  gives  the  personal  experience  of  the  writer  in  a  long 
and  successful  whaling  voyage,  full  of  the  customary  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth 'scapes.  Its  straightforward,  simple,  honest  style,  will  recommend 
it  to  the  youthful  admirers  of  a  roving  life. 


GENERAL    LITERATURE. 

The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,  Second  Series.  Boston  :  Tick* 
nor  k  Fields.  1861.  Pp.  430.  This  is  every  way  a  charming  book — paper, 
tjrpe,  style  and  contents.  The  Recreations  consist  of  meditations  or  essays 
upon  &miliar  themes,  in  a  thougthful,  earnest,  yet  often  playful,  and  natural 
style,  with  abundance  of  felicitous  allusions  and  illustrations.  No  better 
book  can  be  had  for  fireside  reading,  or  for  enlivening  a  solitary  hour.  The 
themes  are  handled  in  a  spirit  which  is  at  once  devout  and  practicaL  The 
higher  regions  of  speculation  are  also  visited,  as  in  the  severe  and  just  re- 
view of  Buckle,  in  the  essay  on  Man  and  his  Dwelling-place — coming  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  without  pretence  or  pedantry.  The  Pulpit  in  Scotland 
has  shrewd  advice  for  ministers.  Concerning  Scylla  and  Charybdi?,  and  Con- 
cerning Screws,  combine  sense  and  humor.  Wise  counsels,  in  fine  veins  of 
thought,  pervade  the  meditations  on  Disappointment  and  Success,  on  Church- 
yards, on  Summer  Days,  on  Solitary  Days,  and  on  Future  Years.  The  con- 
clusion gives  a  warm  and  touching  greeting  to  the  author's  fi^ends  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Ed^in  of  Deira.  By  Alexander  Smith.  Boston  :  Ticknor  and  Field& 
1861.  Pp.  191.  Besides  the  main  poem,  this  beautiful  volume  also  contains 
two  others — Torquil  and  Oona,  and  Blaavin.  A  finely  drawn  likeness  of  the 
author  has  an  earnest  and  thoughtful,  but  hardly  a  poetical  cast  of  features. 
The  scene  of  the  chief  poem  is  in  England,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  under  Roman  auspices.  The  struggles  between  the  Pagan 
and  Christian  elements  are  partially  reproduced,  though  without  any  high 
dramatic  vigor  and  effect,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  more  objective 
poet.  The  epic  is  in  feet  merged  in  the  lyrical ;  the  objective  in  the  sub- 
jective. Apart  from  this,  however,  the  poem  has  sufficient  sources  of  at- 
traction and  even  of  ftiscination  in  its  profuse  and  delicate  imagery,  its 
felicities  of  allusion  and  expression,  the  melodious  flow  of  its  verse,  its  ten- 
der descriptions  of  sentiment,  and  its  vivid  images  of  scenes  in  the  natural 
world.  It  is  wrought  out  with  a  grace  of  diction,  and  a  chastened  imagina- 
tion, which  show  the  result  of  culture  in  repressing  the  ardor  of  the  poefs 
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earlier  productions.  The  author  may  be  thought  to  have  surrendered  him- 
self too  unreservedly  to  the  influence  of  Tennyson  and  his  school.  But  he 
shows  such  decided  poetic  talent,  that  this  may  be  taken  as  only  a  transient 
stage  in  his  career  as  a  poet.  He  is  capable  of  a  much  higher  range.  We 
can  give  only  one  short  extract  in  illustration  of  the  exquisite  tenderness 
strewed  through  the  poem. 

"  And  ere  they  went, 

In  Bertha^s  fragrant  bosom  lay  asleep 

The  sweetest  babe  that  ever  mother  blest, — 

A  helpless  thing,  omnipotently  weak ; 

Naked,  yet  stronger  than  a  man  in  mail-r 

That,  with  its  new-born  struggling  sob  and  cry, 

Softened  the  childless  palace,  and  unsealed 

Fountains  of  love  undreamed  of.     Tenderness 

Made  every  arm  a  cradle,  every  voice 

Soft  as  a  cradle-song.^^ 

"  And  Bertha  hung 

Over  its  slumber  all  the  livelong  day, 

As  moveless  as  a  willow  that  o*erdroops 

A  well,  the  while  there  is  in  all  the  world 

Not  wind  enough  to  turn  a  silvered  leaf." 

Framley  Parsonage.  By  Anthony  Tbollopb.  With  Illustrations.  Har- 
pers. 1861.  Pp.  530.  Without  any  rare  or  exciting  incidents,  the  interest 
of  the  reader  in  this  new 'volume  of  Mr.  TroUope,  is  kept  up  by  the  accurate 
delineation  of  the  characters,  the  simple  and  regular  movement  of  the  story, 
and  the  naturalness  and  vivacity  of  the  dialogue.  The  descriptions  of 
scenes  and  events  are  uniformly  good.  It  is  a  book  that  may  be  safely  re- 
commended, especially  to  young  clergymen,  who  are  solicited  to  indorse  the 
notes  of  friends  in  an  emergency. 

The  Home  on  the  Moor.  By  the  Author  of  "  Margaret  Maitland,"  etc. 
New  York :  Harpers.  1861.  Pp.  405.  The  interest  of  this  work  is  derived 
from  its  startling  contrasts  of  characters — the  extremes  of  light  and  shade 
being  skilfully  played  off  against  each  other.  Through  a  large  variety  of 
scenes  and  personages,  the  plot  moves  on  undisturbed,  so  that  poetic  justice 
is  at  last  rendered  to  all  the  actors.  The  darker  shades  of  character  and  life 
are  drawn  with  the  most  vigor.  The  moral  tone  of  the  book  is  unexception- 
able. 

Harper^B  Monthly  Magazine  seems  to  aim  at  a  still  higher  standard,  with 
each  new  year.  In  variety  of  topics,  fertility  of  illustrations,  and  cheapness 
of  price,  it  surpasses  all  the  others.  The  October  number  contains,  in  full, 
Alexander  Smith's  new  poem,  Edwin  of  Deira,  besides  an  abundance  of 
other  interesting  matter. 

Mr.  Bidwell's  Eclectic  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature^  for  September, 
has  an  admirable  likeness  of  Thorwaldsen ;  and  oUr  historian  Motley  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  the  October  number.  The  selections  of  this  invaluable 
miscellany  are  made  with  a  wise  adaptation  to  aU  classes  of  readers. 

The  National  Preacher,  in  some  of  its  later  numbers,  contains  instructive 
discourses  by  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Nelson,  of  St.  Louis ;  Rev.  S.  G.  Buckingham, 
Rev.  S.  D.  Phelps,  D.D.,  and  others,  well  fitted  for  the  supply  of  vacant 
pulpits. 
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SCIENCE    AND    EDUCATION. 

TTie  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle,  By  Michael  Fabaday,  D.C.L  ? 
F.R.S.  Edited  by  W.  Crookers.  Harpers.  1861.  Pp.  223.  These  six  lec- 
tures, delivered  before  a  juvenile  auditory,  are  among  the  best  possible  ex- 
amples of  the  highest  scientific  truths  taught  in  the  simplest  and  most 
attractive  manner.  Children  can  uuderstand  them,  and  they  contain  in- 
struction for  all.  A  lecture  on  Platinum  is  added.  Numerous  illustrations 
make  every  point  plain. 

Primary  Object  Lessons  for  a  Graduated  Course  of  Development,  By 
N.  A.  Calkins.  New  York:  Harpers.  Pp.  362.  This  manual  is  con- 
structed on  the  plan  of  a  gradual  and  harmonious  development  of  the  Acui- 
ties of  children,  through  converse  with  objects.  It  requires,  and  we  think 
rightly,  incessant  effort  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  gives 
many  admirable  instructions  and  examples  as  to  the  best  method  of  train- 
ing. Actual  experience  can  alone  test  the  practicability  of  the  system ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  at  once  natural  and  philosophical. 

Harper's  School  and  Family  Headers.  The  Fifth  Reader  of  the  School 
and  Family  Series.  By  Marcius  Willson.  1861.  Pp.  540.  Th^  plan  of 
this  admirable  series  combines  systematic  instruction  in  science,  history  and 
literature,  with  reading  lessons.  It  is  profusely  illustrated.  This  series 
surpasses  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  a  carrying  out  of 
the  principle  that  the  senses  are  first  developed.  The  lessons  draw  out,  in 
succession^  the  ideas  of  form,  color,  (very  fully  and  ingeniously,)  number, 
weight,  size,  sound,  of  the  human  body,  of  place,  etc.  We  commend  the 
volume  to  parents  and  teachers. 

Latin  Accidence  and  Primary  Lesson  Boole.  By  George  W.  Collord. 
New  York :  Harpers.  1861.  Pp.  347.  This  volume  was  prepared  to 
accompany  McClintock's  First  Book  in  Latin.  It  is  a  well-arranged;  an 
excellent  and  sufficient  introduction  to  the  language.  The  second  part  con- 
sists of  reading  lessons  and  syntax,  with  a  vocabulary.  A  pupil  needs  no 
other  book  to  get  a  good  start  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
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